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THE  ONLY  SUMMER  DEER  HUNTING. 


By  T.  S.  Van  Dyke. 


The  Pacific  coast  lias  the  only  summer 
deer  hunting  worthy  of  the  name.  And  it 
comes  at  the  very  time  when  the  greatest 
number  of  mental  workers  can  cast  off  the 
chain  and  seek,  in  the  enchanting  distrac- 
tion the  deer  alone  can  furnish,  that 
perfect  rest  found  only  in  the  wild  woods 
and  hills. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  still-hunting  deer 
is  practically  impossible  in  summer  on  ac- 
count of  the  verdure.  The  deer  are  too 
wary  to  approach  on  foot  in  the  dense  cover 
-*hich  warm  weather  weaves  in  the  tangled 
woods.  Driving  with  hounds  to  water,  fire 
hunting  and  similar  modes  of  murder  are 
the  only  ways  of  getting  a  deer  there  now. 
These  may  do  for  the  tenderfoot  who  must 
shoot  a  deer  and  has  little  choice  of  time  or 
methods.  But  even  he  will  care  little  to  re- 
peat the  performance,  while  to  one  who  has 
e\er  tasted  the  pleasure  of  true  still-hunting 
all  such  ways  are  simply  disgusting.  For 
still-hunting  is  the  only  mode  of  hunting 
large  game  that  really  appeals  to  the  great 
majority  of  hunters;  though  there  are  ways 
of  hunting  with  hounds  on  some  kinds  of 
ground  that  involve  enough  skill  to  make 
them  highly  attractive. 

Why  are  so  many  crazy  over  the  deer 
who  will  not  spend  an  hour  in  pursuit  of 
the  elk,  caribou,  or  even  the  moose?  Because 
he  is  the  smart  one  of  the  family,  the  one 
that  keeps  even  the  expert  at  his  wit's  end 
from  start  to  finish,  the  one  no  guide  can  call 
up  and  that  don't  stand  like  a  calf  in  the 
pasture  to  be  pointed  out  to  you  by  a  gillie 


in   hobnailed    boots   and    leggings   that   can 
be  heard  scratching  on  the  brush  at  half  a 
mile  by  a  well  bred  deer.     Once  in  a  while 
a  tenderfoot  of  the  rankest  type  may  find  a 
fool  deer  that  may  make  him  think  himself 
a    born    hunter,    and    there    are    plenty    of 
places  where,   in  the  migrating  season,   he 
may  lie  along  a  trail  and  be  sure  of  it.    But 
the  chances  are  many  to  one  that  even  to 
see  a  deer  the  expert  will  have  both  hands 
full   even   where   deer  are  plenty,   while   to 
make  sure  of  getting  one  he  will  want  the 
field  to  himself  for  half  the  day  at  least  with 
no  guide  or  gillie  to  taint  the  air  or  make 
a    sound.      This    working   out   the    problem 
alone   against   one   of  the   most   elusive   of 
all  creations  is  what  constitutes  the  great 
charm.     For  there  is  no  other  animal  that 
can  run  as  high  as  fifty  to  the  square  mile, 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  sound  of  the 
settler's  axe,  yet  so  effectually  laugh  at  his 
most  frantic  efforts  to  vary  his  diet  of  pork 
with  a  bit  of  venison.     The  elk  leaves  the 
section    years    before    the    deer    begins    to 
fret  himself  much,  while  the  caribou  and  the 
moose  could  not  exist  a  day  in  woods  where 
the  deer  still  baffles  a  host  of  the  best  hun- 
ters. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  summer  is  the  time 
for  all  animals  to  be  fat  and  the  deer  is 
then  at  his  best.  But  this  does  not  swell 
him  out  to  the  elephantine  dimensions  usu- 
ally seen  in  pictures  and  a  vast  amount 
of  ingenuity  as  well  as  keenness  of  sight  is 
needed  even  to  see  one  where  they  are  quite 
plenty.     For   on   the   great   background   of 
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tumbling  hills  as  well  as  where  mighty- 
trunks  stand  in  serried  ranks  with  salal, 
and  a  thousand  other  shrubs  filling  the 
intervals  with  green,  the  largest  deer  often 
looks  more  like  a  rabbit  in  size.  And  even 
then,  though  the  woods  are  so  much  more 
open  than  in  the  East,  you  rarely  see  more 
than  a  portion  of  him.  And  instead  of  the 
glistening  hairs  down  to  the  glittering  hoof 
with  even  the  edges  of  the  split  all  glittering 
and  the  dew  claws  all  blazing  light,  as  in  the 
artist's  deer,  you  may  see  only  a  dim  spot  or 
patch  of  dull  color  that  may  fade  out  about 
the  time  your  eye  begins  to  suspect  its  na- 
ture. And  even  if  you  should  see  the  full 
body  of  a  deer  you  may  be  surprised  to  find 
how  small  it  is  when  seen  through  the 
sights  of  the  rifle.  And  if  it  runs  you  may 
be  still  more  surprised  at  the  raging  appetite 
for  your  hottest  lead  displayed  by  every  rock 
along  the  line  of  its  tortuous  flight.  Game 
that  knows  how  to  get  away  is  exactly  what 
we  are  after  and  any  kind  of  press-the-but- 
ton  scheme  that  could  be  devised  to  make  the 
hunting  easy  would  ruin  it  for  most  of  us. 
Though  not  as  artful  in  many  ways  as  his 
slippery  cousin  of  the  Eastern  woods  the 
deer  of  this  coast  is  still  a  sufficient  master 
of  the  art  of  disappearance  to  make  thou- 
sands of  us  almost  run  our  legs  off  and  keep 
on  doing  it  as  long  as  those  legs  can  thread 
the  tangled  hills. 

For  one  who  knows  the  ground  and  the 
habits  of  the  game,  with  some  time  to  keep 
track  of  its  movements,  many  parts  of  South- 
ern California  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
hunting  where  the  size  of  the  bag  is  not  ma- 
terial. It  is  still  better  in  parts  of  Lower 
California,  especially  on  the  great  moun- 
tain San  Pedro  Martir  and  the  backbone  of 
the  peninsula  in  general.  One  who  has  never 
been  there  will  be  astonished  to  find  how 
many  fat  deer  there  are  in  the  cactus  deserts 
or  the  lower  country  toward  the  coast.  They 
there  live  on  cactus  and  live  in  it  much  of 
the  time,  as  do  also  many  antelope  in  places, 
going  without  water  and  eating  prickly  pear, 
spines  and  all.  On  the  most  desert  looking 
portions  it  is  a  common  matter  to  bounce 
out  a  huge,  fat  buck  from  amid  blazing 
rocks  and  with  not  a  bit  of  shade  bigger  than 
that  of  the  mescal  or  petaya  cactus.  And  no 
better  venison  walks  the  earth  than  that 
same  animal  raised  on  ground  where  you 
wouldn't  expect  to  see  even  a  lizzard  alive. 


But  one  who  wants  to  see  plenty  of  deer 
with  plenty  of  trout,  grouse  and  other  most 
charming  acompaniments  should  by  all 
means  go  to  Northern  California.  Though 
we  always  want  to  bag  something  that  is  not 
the  principal  source  of  satisfaction  in  hunt- 
ing. Many  of  the  most  ardent  hunters  are 
those  to  whom  game  is  more  of  an  excuse 
for  getting  into  its  home.  They  wouldn't 
care  for  the  largest  deer  or  finest  head  were 
it  not  for  the  preliminary  threading  of  the 
tangled  corridors  of  the  lonely  woods;  for 
tliC  long  rest  on  some  storm  beaten  crag 
that  looks  down  on  thousands  of  acres  of 
brush  that  may  harbor  the  glistening  spot 
that  sends  a  strange  thrill  through  the  most 
hardened  nerves;  for  the  silent  wandering  by 
the  pine-fringed  lake  with  no  sign  of  man  or 
any  of  his  works,  ending  with  the  sleep 
beneath  the  moonlit  needles  of  the  silver 
fir.  The  proof  of  this  is  plain  in  the  fact 
that  as  experience  ripens  with  the  years 
spent  in  the  field  we  care  ever  less  and  less 
for  the  mere  killing  of  game  until  we  finally, 
find  almost  as  much  pleasure  in  hunting 
without  a  gun  as  with  one.  We  may  still 
enjoy  a  skillful  shot,  appreciate  a  good  din- 
ner hanging  in  the  shade  of  the  big  tree  by 
the  camp  and  still  look  with  pardonable 
pride  on  a  handsome  head.  But  the  satis- 
faction of  thinking  "we  did  it"  has  sadly 
weakened  with  the  rolling  years,  while  the 
yearning  for  the  wild  freedom  of  the  woods 
and  hills  grows  ever  more  feverish.  What  it 
is  we  know  not.  The  game  is  still  an  im- 
portant part  of  it  but  the  combination  that 
still  stirs  such  a  fire  within  surpasses  our 
best  efforts  to  define.  And  why  should  we 
define  it?  How  can  we  define  beauty?  And 
il  we  could  would  it  not  be  because  it  would 
be  capable  of  being  reduced  to  rule?  And  if 
so  would  it  be  any  longer  beauty? 

For  the  lover  of  the  wild  and  free  no  other 
part  of  our  country  offers  such  attractions 
as  the  northern  part  of  this  coast,  from 
about  midway  up  Kern  River  until  you  reach 
the  point  where  excessive  rain  makes  vegeta- 
tion so  rank  that  hunting  becomes  almost 
impossible.  And  nowhere  can  one  find  such 
variety  of  charms  with  such  quick  transi- 
tions. If  you  tire  of  the  deep  glen  where  the 
towering  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  shut 
out  the  sun,  you  can  climb  to  mountain  gar- 
dens and  Alpine  meadows  where  the  snowy 
columbine  begins  to  take  the  place  of  the 
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crimson  one,  and  where  little  brooks  hiss 
from  on  high  in  lines  of  foam  white  as  the 
snow  on  the  soaring  cliffs  from  which  they 
fall.  Where  new  lilies  of  mildest  blue  and 
pentstemons  of  tenderest  pink  star  the  long 
green  grass  of  the  little  bog,  you  may  find 
the  deer  lounging  at  daybreak.  And  in  the 
patches  of  Arctic  willow,  chinquapin  or 
mountain  elder  he  may  doze  away  the  sum- 
mer noon. 

Or  you  may  quickly  go  to  heavier  belts  of 
timber  where  meadows  sweep  broad  and 
green,  breaking  away  into  hills  cut  with 
glens  divided  by  ridges  leading  upward  to 
the  loftier  peaks.  Here  in  the  groves  of 
mountain  mahogany  or  lilac  the  deer  is  lis- 
tening for  your  step,  and  in  the  brush  that 
tangles  the  toppling  crags  on  the  jutting 
points  he  lies  smiling  to  think  how  smoothly 
he  will  slip  out  about  the  time  you  have 
toiled  up  to  where  he  is. 

If  you  prefer  a  cooler  air  with  less  climb- 
ing, the  coast  lies  ready  for  you  with  rich 
stores  of  game  though  the  trout  may  not  be 
as  large  as  those  of  the  greater  mountain 


^t i  earns.  But  you  may  find  more  streams 
and  springs  with  trout  large  enough  to  suit 
any  one,  with  heavier  shades,  grander  ferns 
and  flowers  and  in  many  places  more  game 
and  active  life  around  you.  The  climax  is 
reached  in  Northern  California  and  Oregon 
where  vast  areas  lie  yet  almost  as  wild  as 
when  Cabrillo  landed  at  San  Diego,  many  of 
them,  such  as  the  Rogue  River  Mountains, 
being  yet  too  rough  even  to  survey.  In  Ore- 
gon you  will  lose  nothing  in  the  line  of  fish- 
ing. In  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  the  education 
of  any  angler  is  complete  without  a  week 
or  two  spent  in  the  cold  crystal  of  Pelican 
Bay  where  the  rainbow  trout  reach  twenty 
pounds,  or  on  the  roaring  Williamson  where 
the  rise  of  a  five-pounder  is  too  common  to 
talk  about.  If  you  wish  to  see  trout  that 
have  never  known  the  splash  of  a  hook  you 
may  find  them  on  the  upper  Coquille  and  other 
streams  of  the  wild  Coast  Range.  And  if 
you  care  to  tussle  with  a  huge  salmon  in  a 
rushing  stream  Rogue  River  can  furnish  you 
many  a  one  that  will  rise  to  the  glittering 
spinner. 
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Deer  do  not  here  remain  so  close  to  the 
works  of  man  as  in  many  other  parts,  so 
that  camping  at  a  settler's  house  and  stroll- 
ing out  for  a  short  hunt  is  not  the  way  to 
ease  that  longing  that  consumes  your  soul. 
But  there  is  something  far  better.  Of  all 
countries  to  traverse  with  a  pack  train  the 
greater  part  of  the  mighty  Cascades  is 
the  loveliest.  Feed  is  so  abundant  that 
you  can  throw  yourself  on  the  bosom 
of  the  great  sea  and  drift  where  you 
will  with  safety  and  pleasure.  Here 
on  the  long  western  slope  you  will 
find  the  Columbia  blacktail  —  not  the 
"blacktail"  of  Southern  California  or  the 
Rocky  mountains,  though  an  occasional  spec- 
imen of  that  may  be  found.  But  this  is  a 
smaller  and  more  graceful  deer  than  the 
mule  deer  which  is  found  again  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Cascades  and  in  Eastern 
Oregon  generally.  The  Columbia  goes  all 
the  way  to  the  top  of  the  range  and  may  be 
found  almost  anywhere  in  the  great  forests 
of  sugar  pine,  hemlock  and  fir,  as  well  as  in 
the  little  glades  and  meadows  that  abound 
everywhere  in  the  many  openings.  Where 
you  find  a  lake  like  Diamond  Lake  or  Fish 
Lake  you  may  find  them  still  more  abundant 
in  the  hills  that  break  from  the  surround- 
ing meadows.  Of  course  there  is  little  to 
do  but  look  at  them,  for  if  you  kill  more 
than  you  can  eat  you  cannot  even  give  deer 
away.  But  if  you  have  never  tried  it  be- 
fore you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much 
pleasure  there  is  in  pointing  the  rifle  at 
a  big  buck  and  thinking  what  a  fine  shot 
you  could  make  if  you  only  wanted  him. 
And  you  will  find  you  can  go  beyond  this 
and  enjoy  hunting  them  and  seeing  them 
run  without  even  raising  the  rifle  at  all. 

Charming  as  a  trip  into  the  Cascades  al- 
ways is  you  cannot  well  afford  to  neglect 
the  Coast  range.  The  southwestern  portion 
of  Oregon  is  as  wild  and  unique  in  its  way 
as  any  part  of  the  Cascades  and  while  there 
is  nothing  like  Crater  Lake,  Diamond  Peak 
or  the  view  down  Klamath  Valley,  the  scen- 
ery is  still  grand  while  the  variety  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  is  greater.  The  country 
is  far  rougher,  with  an  alarming  scarcity 
01  feed  in  places  on  account  of  the  heavy 


timber,  but  with  good  horses,  plenty  of  rope 
and  good  axes  you  can  defy  the  worst  of  it 
if  you  are  anything  of  a  woodsman.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  part  of  the  Cascades  is  su- 
perior to  this  as  a  resort  for  deer  and  bear, 
while  for  grouse  and  mountain  quail  it  is 
far  ahead  of  the  greater  part  of  the  higher 
range.  You  can  generally  see  all  the  deer 
you  want  while  riding  along  the  hills.  Here, 
where  great  firs  stud  the  roaring  hills  that 
fringe  the  sky  line  in  every  direction  and 
nod  over  depths  darkly  blue  with  still  more 
solid  timber,  is  the  last  stand  of  the  elk  in 
Southern  Oregon.  And  here  you  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  have  him  to  yourself.  Dur- 
ing: a  trip  of  three  weeks  here  in  1896  I  saw 
not  a  track  of  man  or  horse  fresh  or  old, 
and  over  many  a  long  league  we  had  to  beat 
our  own  way  the  same  as  if  it  were  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Here  where  the  madroon 
and  the  vine  maple  weaves  arcades  of  solid 
green  over  many  a  winding  glen  you  may 
Lear  the  sweet  twittering  of  the  mountain 
quail  and  in  many  a  little  open  glade  may 
see  the  young  flock  scud  out  of  sight  amid 
the  service  berries  and  the  scarlet  huckle- 
berries. There  is  probably  no  place  on  the 
coast  where  this  charming  bird  is  so  plenty 
as  in  parts  of  this  range  and  I  found  many 
spots  where,  with  a  good  dog,  fifty  could 
be  easily  bagged  in  a  day.  And  nowhere 
else  have  I  so  often  heard  the  flustering  wing 
of  the  dusky  grouse  and  seen  it  vanish  like 
a  dark  shaft  from  a  giant  bow  in  the  gloom 
of  the  cedar  and  fir.  It  seems  at  home  as 
well  on  the  loftier  ridges  where  the  rocks 
are  shivered  with  a  thousand  roots  of  strug- 
gling timber  as  in  the  deep  ravine  where 
the  great  Port  Orford  cedar  veils  the  last 
blue  of  the  sky,  or  on  the  middle  slopes 
where  the  chiquapin  grows  into  a  stately 
tree  and  the  mountain  ash  is  fair  to  tlie  eye. 
When  such  preserves  can  be  enjoyed  under 
almost  cloudless  skies,  with  the  most  perfect 
freedom  from  malaria,  mud,  swamps,  dust, 
insect  pests  and  reptiles,  with  little  heat 
even  at  midday  and  a  cool  night  a  certainty, 
the  sportsman  of  this  coast  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  he  has  the  finest  summer  hunting 
that  earth  can  show. 
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THE    CARIBOU:     ITS    HAUNTS    AND    HABITS. 


By  Jamks  Turnbull. 


A    SELKIRK    TYPE. 

Beside  the  spring  on  the  mountain  side 
which  is  the  prime  source  of  the  Miramichi 
river,  in  the  vast  unbroken  and  still  prac- 
tically unknown  wilderness  which  covers  the 
largest  portion  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  our  camp  was  pitched  in  a  dense 
grove  of  black  spruce,  which  with  the  in- 
digenously stunted  pines  of  the  country  is 
about  the  only  wood  in  this  region.  Across 
a  spur  of  the  mountain  within  a  rifle  shot  of 
camp,  lay  a  swamp  out  of  which  flowed  in 
an  opposite  direction  the  thin  silver  stream 
which  later  on  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  as  the  noble  Nepesiquit  river.  The 
country  here  is  composed  of  gently  undulat- 
ing and  absolutely  treeless  plains  covered 
with  a  peculiar  white  lichen  or  moss  the 
taste  of  which  much  resembles  garlic,  with 
an  occasional  high  mountain  rising  at  short 
intervals  from  the  level  and  in  conjunction 
with  stretches  of  densely  wooded  ground  sep- 
arating one  barren  from  another.  In  places 
the  forest  merges  gradually  into  the  plain, 


forming  some  of  the  most  beautiful  park- 
like scenery  ever  formed  by  nature's  facile 
hand.  Picture  if  you  can  a  valley  between 
the  mountains  whose  floor  is  as  level  as  a 
well  kept  lawn,  the  soft,  white  carpet  of 
moss  taking  the  place  of  grass  and  dotted, 
at  regular  intervals  of  some  twenty  feet  as 
if  placed  by  the  hand  of  man,  with  dwarf 
pines,  and  you  have  a  scene  which  defies  any 
artist  and  which  is  worth  every  dollar  you 
have  spent  and  every  hardship  you  have  en- 
dured in  getting  there.  This  was  the  home 
of  the  Caribou,  the  object  of  our  quest,  and 
here  we  found  them  in  countless  numbers. 
Food  in  boundless  profusion  covered  the 
ground  in  every  direction  for  forty  miles, 
the  solitude  was  disturbed  by  only  an  occa- 
sional trapper,  and  it  was  at  that  time  (the 
year  of  1896)  a  terra  incognita  to  the  ama- 
teur sportsman. 

Here  I  had  come  to  study  his  habits  and 
a  peculiar  animal  I  found  him.  In  color  he 
varies  greatly,  ranging  from  a  very  dark 
fawn  of  a  grayish  hue,  to  an  almost  pure 
white.  The  average  animal  is  darkest  on 
the  sides,  ears,  face  and  outside  of  legs, 
shading  into  a  pure  white  on  the  neck, 
throat  and  belly.  The  tail  is  white  and  a 
white  ring  circles  all  their  legs  above  the 
hoof.  In  the  bulls  a  very  long  hair  under 
the  throat  gives  them  a  kind  of  mane  which 
adds  much  to  their  beauty. 

The  writer  however  has  seen  two  distinct 
departures  in  color.  One  case  was  a  cow 
I  noticed  coming  towards  me  and  as  wind, 
etc.,  were  favorable  I  remained  motionless, 
partly  screened  by  a  small  spruce,  until  she 
came  so  near  I  could  see  her  eyes  blink. 
As  a  faint  taint  of  danger  reached  her,  I 
could  see  that  wonderful  nose  stretch  out 
and  work  in  its  endeavors  to  locate  the 
trouble.  She  stood  a  full  five  minutes  almost 
motionless  at  a  distance  of  scarcely  twenty 
feet,  and  I  can  still  see  her  as  plainly  as  I 
did  that  November  day  six  years  ago.  Her 
color  was  almost  a  pure  white  and  much 
resembled   the   coat   of   the   "Ovis   Dalli"    a 
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skin  of  which  I  have  since  seen.  A  few  days 
later  I  crawled  upon  a  cow  lying  down  whose 
general  color  was  a  rich  dark  brown. 

The  heads  and  antlers  of  the  caribou  pre- 
sent a  greater  diversity  of  form  than  any 
others  of  the  Deer  tribe.  Too  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  by  the  averge  taxidermist  to 
the  individuality  of  each  head.  Among  a 
goodly  number  of  caribou,  beside  whose  pros- 
trate forms  I  have  knelt  and  taken  meas- 
urements, I  have  yet  to  find  one  head  which 
in  even  one  particular  exactly  conforms  with 
another.  The  antlers  present  even  a  greater 
degree  of  diversity;  I  have  with  my  glasses 
watched  a  herd  of  caribou  in  which  were  five 
bulls  of  about  equal  size,  one  of  whom  had 
a  pair  of  beautifuly  matched  brow  antlers 
surmounted  by  two  long  prongs  only,  of 
some  24  inches  in  length;  in  another  individ- 
ual the  tops  had  a  palmation  almost  rival- 
ing those  of  a  bull  moose  and  merely  two 
points  a  few  inches  long  running  down  over 
the  nose.  A  third  had  points  only  for  tops 
and  brow  antlers,  but  the  middle  prong  on 
each  horn  was  broad,  heavy  and  many 
pointed,  presenting  an  odd  and  most  un- 
usual appearance.  A  fourth  had  but  one  brow 
antler  and  average  tops.  The  fifth  was  well 
developed  all  round  and  had  indeed  a  fine 
rack. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  horns 
also  differ,  and  to  a  practiced  eye  it  is  pos- 
sible to  pick  out  a  head  killed  in  Newfound- 
land from  one  killed  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Maine,  British  Columbia  or 
Alaska.  The  bulls  all  carry  horns  after  the 
first  year  and  about  one  cow  in  ten  is  sim- 
ilarly adorned;  her  horns,  however,  are  usu- 
ally but  straight  small  prongs,  occasionally 
branching  once  or  even  twice,  and  at  rare 
intervals  a  head  is  seen  an  exact  counter- 
part in  shape  of  a  grand  old  bull's,  but  so 
thin  and  small  as  to  almost  appear  ridicu- 
lous. 

An  adult  caribou  of  the  woodland  spe- 
cies (Rangifer  Caribou-Audubon)  will  weigh 
close  on  500  pounds.  The  barren  ground  car- 
ibou (Rangifer  Greenlandius)  which  is 
hardly  found  much  south  of  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, weighs  but  little  over  200  pounds. 

Both  species  are  gregarious,  being  found 
in  bunches  of  from  three  or  five  up  to  100 
or  more.  The  Barren  Ground  caribou  at 
certain  seasons  is  found  in  immense  droves 
of  many  thousands;  I  regret  tnat  I  have  not 


the  liberty  to  reproduce  a  photograph  in  my 
possession  which  shows  a  regular  sea  of 
horns  and  animals  packed  in  one  dense  mass. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  see  one  bunch  of 
woodland  caribou  in  the  country  above  de- 
scribed which  numbered  over  two  hundred. 
I  actually  counted  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  and  I  know  there  were  a  number  con- 
cealed in  adjacent  hollows. 

Frequently  bunches  of  30  or  40  and  less 
were  seen  during  my  stay.  Their  food  con- 
sists entirely  of  the  "old  men's  beards" 
(white  lichens  growing  on  the  trunks  of 
old  trees)  and  the  white  moss  afore  men- 
tioned, to  get  which,  when  the  snow  covers 
the  ground,  nature  has  provided  the  cari- 
bou with  feet  which  are  veritable  snow 
shovels  as  well  as  snow  shoes;  the  facility 
with  which  a  caribou  will  dig  through  sev- 
eral feet  of  snow  to  get  the  coveted  morsel 
would  astonish  a  tenderfoot. 

This  member  is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful features  of  an  animal  marvelous  in  its 
adaption   to   surrounding  conditions.     With 
the  advent  of  winter  the  frog  of  the  foot 
begins  to  dry  up  and  by  the  time  the  ice 
begins  to   form  on  lakes  and   streams  the 
hoof  has  become  quite  concave  with  hard, 
sharp,  bone-like  edges  which  take  hold  on 
the  smoothest  ice;  for  snow  work  nature  has 
caused  to  grow  above  the  foot  a  profusion 
of  very  long  stiff  hairs  which  act  as  good 
snow  shoes,  and  in  places  where  the  long 
legged  moose  would  be  hopelessly  snowed  in 
the  caribou  will  run  at  a  rate  which  will 
take  a  good  man  on  snow  shoes  to  follow. 
This  peculiarity  helps  greatly  in  keeping  up 
their  apparently  endless  wanderings,  which 
are  capricious  in  the  extreme  and  have  seem- 
ingly  no   end.     A   more   uncertain   animal 
does   not   exist:    here   today   and   there   to- 
morrow,   actuated    by    instincts    which    no 
man  can  follow.    Caribou  will  leave  entirely 
one  section  and  invade  another.     The  year 
1898  witnessed  an  invasion  of  the  plains  of 
the   Cains   River   and   S.   W.   Miramichi   by 
thousands  of   caribou,   a  place  where  once 
they  were  very  plentiful  but  for  years  had 
almost  deserted.     Again,  the  Bald  Mountain 
Country,  the  home  of  the  caribou,  will  for 
months  be  absolutely  deserted  but  by  a  wan- 
dering few;  anon  some  magic  influence  will 
cause  an  influx  which  covers  the   country 
with  band  after  band  of  the  wandering  Jews. 
Their  well  known  annual  migration  from  end 
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to  end  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland  is 
easily  explained  from  a  food  point  of  view. 
Likewise  in  Quebec  the  descent  from  the 
hills  to  the  valleys  is  accounted  for  by  the 
weather,  but  here  in  New  Brunswick  who 
will  arise  and  tell  us  why? 

'Tis  a  sorry  job  to  follow  any  but  very 
fresh  caribou  tracks;  back  and  forth  and 
round  in  circles  they  will  go,  always  mov- 
ing with  apparently  no  aim  but  to  go  where 
least  you  expect,  and  while  traveling  many 
miles  per  day  will  probably  not  change  lo- 
cation but  a  short  distance. 

On  ice  their  gait  is  most  ludicrous,  "a  deer 
on  stilts"  adequately  describing  their-  motion. 
In  a  storm  some  hidden  impulse  seems  to 
drive  them  out  on  lakes  for  a  short  time, 
where  they  will  run  and  jump  and  kick  at 
a  rate  which  would  shame  the  most  skittish 
colt  in  the  pasture;  anon  they  will  form  up 
iu  line  and  in  the  most  stately  manner  pos- 
sible march  slowly  over  the  lake  and  dis- 
appear in  the  mantle  of  the  woods.  Ice  too 
thin  to  carry  a  man  will  carry  a  caribou 
with  ease,  the  distribution  of  the  weight  on 
four  legs  and  the  manner  of  walking,  en- 
abling them  to  cross  where  the  writer  has 
had  to  go  around  a  lake  or  down  stream  to 
find  a  crossing. 

The  rutting  season  begins  late  in  August 
and  lasts  about  a  month  during  which  time 


the  bulls  engage  in  fierce  conflicts  with  fre- 
quent fatal  endings.  In  my  possession  I 
have  two  sets  of  locked  horns  taken  from 
the  bodies  of  dead  combatants.  The  does 
bring  forth  one  and  occasionally  two  young 
early  in  the  spring;  these  acompany  the  doe 
for,  in  some  cases,  eighteen  months.  Very 
few  sportsmen  are  aware  that  during  this 
season  caribou  can  be  called  with  as  equal 
facility  as  moose,  the  call  consisting  of  a 
short  gutteral  grunt,  much  like  the  chal- 
lenge note  of  a  bull  moose.  While  carry- 
ing a  large  roll  of  bark  to  build  a  camp 
I  once  saw  a  fair  bull  trotting  along.  Out  of 
curiosity  I  tried  the  call  with  almost  alarm- 
ing success;  he  turned  and  charged  me  in- 
stantly and  but  for  my  throwing  down  the 
bark  and  shooting  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  made  things  warm  for  me.  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  called  nearly  as  far  as  a 
moose  but,  say  up  to  a  distance  of  one-half 
mile,  it  is  quite  feasible. 

His  curiosity  almost  rivals  that  of  the 
antelope  and  he  will  hardly  ever  trust  his 
eyes;  but  let  one  whiff  of  human  scent 
catch  his  expanding  nostrils  and  he  will  bid 
you  a  swift  goodbye.  The  noise  of  a  gun 
will  often  seem  to  stupify  him,  thus  afford- 
ing the  hunter  a  second  shot  in  many  cases; 
but  it  must  be  taken  quickly,  as  once  the 
scattered  senses  are  gathered  together  he 
is  off  in  short  order.  I  can  close  this  article 
in  no  more  fitting  manner,  than  by  describ- 
ing the  stalking  of  a  fine  head  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

I  left  camp  at  dawn  one  clear,  cold  morn- 
ing; sufficient  new  snow  had  fallen  during 
the  night  to  make  possible  easy  and  noise- 
less hunting  and  I  soon  saw  fresh  tracks  of 
about  twenty  animals  which  had  left  the  pro- 
tecting woods  and  were  heading  toward  the 
open  feeding  grounds.  The  wind  was  not  suit- 
able to  follow  them  and  I  kept  my  course 
as  originally  decided  upon,  crossing  and 
leaving  the  fresh  tracks.  I  slowly  and  noise- 
^essly  made  my  way  up  wind  and  after  an 
hour's  walking  described  in  the  distance 
the  gray  forms  of  my  quarry. 

Taking  advantage  of  every  vestige  of  cover, 
not  for  one  instant  making  a  move  while 
in  the  range  of  their  vision,  1  presently 
reached  the  end  of  all  cover  at  a  distance 
of  five  hundred  yards  from  the  game.  In 
the  bunch  were  eleven  animals  and  two  of 
the  number  had  very  fine  horns.    They  were 
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gently  pawing  away  the  snow  and  "feeding 
slowly  along  like  so  many  sheep.  It  was 
truly  a  beautiful  sight!  Their  steel  gray 
bodies  were  clearly  defined  against  the  snow 
and  through  my  glasses  every  point  on  the 
antlers  of  the  bulls  was  clearly  shown. 

Fortunately  I  had  the  wind  right  and  only 
had  their  sharp  ears  and  sharper  vision 
to  guard  against.  Hastily  divesting  myself 
of  all  incumbrances  I  began  to  worm  my- 
self forward  on  my  stomach'  taking  advan- 
tage   of   the    moments    when   the    heads   of 


into  the  air  and  fell  dead,  my  bullet  for- 
tunately having  gone  true  and  pierced  his 
side  just  below  the  heart.  I  fully  enjoyed 
the  wondrous  ease  with  which  the  balance  of 
tne  band  rapidly  disappeared  from  view;  the 
powerful  strides,  the  tremenduous  leaps  over 
obstacles  in  their  path  was  most  marvelous. 
I  measured  one  jump  over  a  large  boulder 
about  five  feet  high  and  the  distance  cleared 
in  the  jump  was  exactly  20  feet.  It  was, 
however,  going  down  hill.  While  engaged 
in  cleaning  my  game  I  was  much  astonished 


JUST    BELOW    THE    HEART. 


those  looking  my  way  were  down  feeding 
to  move  forward.  When  any  animal  was 
looking  I  remained  motionless.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  250  yards  they  began  to  get  rest- 
less and  great  care  was  needed;  I  gained 
another  50  yards  when  the  whole  band 
started  and  ran  a  little  way,  stopping  a  mo- 
ment to  more  accurately  locate  the  danger. 
That  stop  gave  me  my  last  and  only  oppor- 
tunity. Holding  well  up  on  the  largest  bull 
I   pulled  the  trigger  and   he   bounded   once 


to  see  another  bunch  of  31  animals  slowly 
wending  their  way  along;  needless  to  say 
they  had  not  seen  me. 

To  follow  the  coy,  capricious  caribou  over 
the  wilds  of  New  Brunswick  is  truly  no 
mean  sport  and  the  hunter  who  can  point  to 
a  finely  antlered  head  on  his  wall  and  say 
"I  killed  it,"  is  master  of  no  mean  calling 
and  fully  deserves  the  badge  of  a  still-hun- 
ter. 
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Today  the  county  of  Northumberland  in 
New  Brunswick,  the  whole  island  of  New- 
foundland and  the  western  Peninsula  of 
Alaska  are  probably  the  best  places  left  in 
America  in  which  to  hunt  the  woodland 
caribou.  The  character  of  the  animal  dif- 
fers in  each  locality  to  a  degree  that  almost 
justifies  each  being  called  a  different  species. 
Alaska  furnishes  the  longest  and  most  rangy 
horns.  Newfoundland  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  points,  and  New  Brunswick  horns 
are  characterized  by  their  great  weight  and 
massiveness. 

In  color  the  Newfoundland  animals  vary 
greatly  but  on  the  whole  are  perhaps  whiter 
than  any  others.     Arthur  P.  Silver  of  Hali- 


fax, N.  S.  killed  a  large  bull  in  Newfound- 
land in  1900  on  the  head  of  which  there  was 
scarcely  a  dark  hair;  it  was  an  even  creamy 
white  and  made  a  beautiful  specimen.  The 
Alaskan  animals  on  the  other  hand  are 
generally  a  dark  rich  brown.  The  New 
Brunswick  animals  vary  greatly  between 
both  extremes. 

The  caribou  is  an  animal  which  cannot 
stand  civilization.  A  large  extent  of  wil- 
derness country  is  essential  to  its  devel- 
opment and  sustenance  but  with  proper  laws 
Newfoundland  and  Alaska  will  furnish  the 
big  game  hunter  with  fine  hunting  for  many 
years  to  come. 


THE    LOVE    WHICH    ABIDES. 


By  Chas.  E.  H.  Higgins. 


I  love  the  woods,  I  love  the  fields, 
For  here  my  heart  to  nature  yields; 
The  subtle  charm  of  perfumed  air 
Pervades  me  now  while  free  from  care. 
I  love  the  river,  love  the  brooks, 
They    teach    me    more    than    found    in 

books; 
The  silent,  winding,  placid  stream 
Speaks  low  to  me  as  in  a  dream. 
The  leaping,  dashing,  roaring  fall, 
With  laughter  shouts  and  tells  me  all; 
Their  words  to  me  are  plain  and  true, 
They  never  lie — as  people  do. 


1  always  could  in  boyhood  days. 

More  pleasure  find  in  woodland  ways 

Than  I  could  find  in  city  streets, 

The  home  of  artifice — deceits. 

The  woodland  joys  bring  strength  and 

health, 
By  far  the  richest  kind  of  wealth; 
Besides,  these  joys  are  pure  as  Heaven 
And  free  to  all  by  God  are  given. 
These  pleasures  sweet  let  all  partake, 
I  nature  love  for  nature's  sake. 
Come,     we    will     roam    this    woodland 

bower, 
For  here  is  God  in  tree  and  flower. 
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THE    GENESIS    OF    FLY-CASTING. 


By  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler. 


In  A.  D.  230  Aelian  placed  upon  parch- 
ment the  first  description  of  fishing  with 
the  artificial  fly  which  literature  records. 

"I  have  heard  this  account,"  he  says,  "of 
a  mode  of  fishing  in  Macedonia.  In  a  river 
called  Astraeus,  which  flows  between  Beraea 
and  Thessalonica,  are  found  fishes  marked 
with  various  colors  .  .  .  These  feed  upon  flies 
that  play  upon  the  water.  .  .  .  The  fish  see 
these  as  they  sport  upon  the  surface,  and,  mov- 
ing slyly  through  the  water  till  they  getunder 
the  insect,  leap  upon  it  as  a  wolf  upon  a 
sheep  in  a  flock,  or  an  eagle  upon  one  out  of 
a  flock  of  geese,  and  seizing  their  prey  sink 
again  into  the  deep  water.  The  fishermen 
could  not  use  these  flies  for  bait  as  when 
caught  in  the  hand  they  lost  their  color 
and  their  wings.  .  .  .  But  in  the  course  of 
time  as  their  angling  science  advanced  they 
learned  to  outwit  the  fish  by  their  ingenu- 
ity. They  first  wrapped  around  the  hook 
some  Phonecian  wool,  and  then  tied  on  two 
feathers  or  the  wattles  of  a  cock's  neck  of 
a  wax  color" — the  original  brown  hackle! 

"This  they  threw  with  a  pole  or  reed 
four  cubits  [seven 'or  eight  feet]  long,  and 
a  line  the  same  length.  These  cunning  ar- 
tifices they  threw  on  the  water,  and  the  fish, 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  pretty 
insect  they  feed  upon,  seized  the  bait  and 
were  caught." 

We  may  start  with  the  assumption  based 
upon  these  words  of  Aelian,  that  sixteen 
hundred  and  seventy-two  years  ago  the 
world's  record  for  distance  casting  was  held 
by  a  Macedonian  sport  who,  with  a  "pole  or 
reed,  threw"  his  line  a  distance  of  seven  or 
eight  feet! 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  from  the  ear- 
liest times  in  most  places  where  trout  were 
found  some  ingenious  fisherman  marked 
their  rising  to  the  fly,  and  saved  himself  the 
annoyance  of  chasing  the  nimble  grasshop- 
per and  other  winged  bait  by  contriving  some 
form  of  artificial  fly.  The  Indians  of  North- 
ern Alaska,  for  example,  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  contrive  and  fish  with  rude  flies 


fashioned  of  colored  stones  tied  together 
with  sinew — rough  imitations  of  the  salmon 
and  other  flies. 

But  if  we  may  rely  on  what  the  earlier 
books  on  angling  tell  us,  it  is  not  until  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  much  progress 
was  made  in  the  art  of  casting  the  fly. 

When  the  art  of  printing  books  was  but 
about  twenty  years  old  in  England,  there  ap- 
peared from  the  press  of  Wynkin  de  Word  the 
first  printed  book  on  angling.  This  was  a 
small  tract  printed  with  a  republication  of  the 
"Boke  of  St.  Albans"  in  1496.  It  was  enti- 
tled: "The  Treatyse  of  Fysshinge  With  an 
Angle."  Although  the  essay  describes  twelve 
kinds  of  artificial  flies,  it  gives  no  suggestion 
that  a  line  longer  than  the  rod  is  to  be  used. 
Neither  does  it  make  mention  of  the  reel, 
a  contrivance  which  seems  essential  to  dis- 
tance casting.  In  the  books  on  angling  pub- 
lished between  1496  and  1651,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  suggest  that  the  fisherman  of  those 
days  could  put  out  a  line  longer  than  their 
fishing  rods.  The  rods  described  are  per- 
haps twice  as  long  as  those  used  by  our  Mac- 
edonian angler  fourteen  hundred  years  be- 
fore. The  dub  flies  are  progressively  more 
numerous  and  tied  with  more  skill,  and  the 
books  are  less  awkwardly  fashioned;  but 
apart  from  these  slight  differences  the  art  of 
casting  seems  to  have  remained  stationary 
during  the  dark  ages  and  for  a  considerable 
time  thereafter. 

Even  Walton's  contemporary,  Thomas  Bar- 
ker, whose  book  on  "The  Art  of  Angling," 
etc.,  appeared  in  1651 — just  two  years  before 
Walton's  first  edition  was  published — says, 
in  speaking  of  fishing  with  the  artificial  fly: 
"Your  lines  must  be  strong  but  must  not  be 
longer  than  your  rod."  And  the  sainted  Wal- 
ton himself  thus  cautions  Venator: 

"First  let  your  rod  be  light  and  very  gen- 
tle. .  .  .  Now  you  must  be  sure  not  to 
cumber  yourself  with  too  long  a  line  as  most 
do." 

Another  contemporary  of  Walton,  Colonel 
Robert  Venables,  has  this  to  say  in  his  book 
"The     Experienced     Angler"     published    in 
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1662;  "When  you  angle  with  an  artificial 
fly  your  line  may  be  twice  the  length  of 
your  rod,  except  the  river  be  much  encum- 
bered with  wood  and  trees." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  Walton's 
time  the  reel,  or  winch,  was  but  just  coming 
into  use.  The  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  handling  much  line  without  a  reel  would 
appal  the  fly  caster  of  today.  Neither  Wal- 
ton nor  Cotton  appears  ever  to  have  used  a 
reel.  Yet  Charles  Cotton,  who  deserves  to  be 
called  the  Father  of  Fly  Casting,  was  mind- 
ful of  the  advantages  of  putting  out  line  and 
was  not  discouraged  even  with  the  crude 
appliances  at  his  command.  He  tells  us  in 
1676  that:  "To  fish  fine  and  far  off  is  the 
first  and  principal  rule  for  trout  angling." 
And  he  says  that  "you  are  to  angle  with  a 
line  longer  by  a  yard  and  a  half  or  some- 
times two  yards,  than  your  rod." 

The  rod  for  a  trout  river,  he  tells  us, 
should  ordinarily  be  five  or  six  yards  long. 
And,  as  if  answering  his  friend  Walton's 
warning  not  to  encumber  one's  self  with  too 
long  a  line,  Cotton  insists  that: 

"The  length  of  your  line  to  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  handle  the  rod  and  to  cast  it, 
is  no  manner  of  incumbrance.  .  .  .  and  the 
length  of  the  line  is  a  mighty  advantage 
to  the  fishing  at  a  distance." 

And  thus  we  see  that  the  "Father  of  Fly 
Casting,"  could  put  out  a  line  as  long  as 
his  eighteen  foot  rod  and  two  yards  more, 
say  twenty-four  feet! 

From  the  eight  foot  cast  of  the  Macedonian 
in  A.  D.  230  to  the  twenty-four  foot  cast  of 
Charles  Cotton  in  1676, — such  is  the  record 
of  fly  casting  progress  during  the  first  four- 
teen and  a  half  centuries  of  its  recorded 
history. 

It  seems  reasonably  certain  moreover, 
that  it  is  not  until  just  about  Cotton's  time, 
say  from  1650  to  1700,  that  the  line  begins 
to  be  longer  than  the  rod,  and  we  may  safely 
date  the  real  art  of  fly  casting  from  that 
period.  New  things  beget  new  names,  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
word  "cast,"  as  applied  to  throwing  the  ar- 
tificial fly,  seems  to  come  first  into  use  at 
about  that  time.  In  the  "Anglers  Vade  Me- 
cum,"  published  in  1869,  the  author,  James 
Chetham,  says: 

"Now  I  will  treat  of  Artificial,  Dub  fly, 
or  Cast  fly  angling  [for  so  'tis  stiled  in  sev- 
eral places]." 


And  the  same  author  introduces  several 
of  his  rules  with  such  expressions  as  "When 
you  cast  the  fly,"  "In  casting  the  fly," 
and  the  like. 

Chetham  also  informs  us  that  "when  the 
water  banks  are  free  from  wood  or  trees, 
some  [anglers]  use  a  line  almost  twice  the 
length  of  the  rod."  He  puts  the  proper 
length  of  the  rod  at  "no  less  than  five  and 
a  half  yards;"  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  same  matter  appears  in  the  third  edi- 
tion of  Chetham's  work,  printed  in  1700, 
we  may  assume  that,  by  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  skillful  "cast  fly" 
angler  could  put  out  about  twenty-five  feet 
of  line. 

"The  British  Angler,"  printed  in  1740, 
throws  little  light  upon  the  development  of 
fly  casting  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
new  century.  The  author  contents  himself 
with  advising  a  long  rod,  and  repeats  Wal- 
ton's caution  to  the  beginner  against  in- 
cumbering himself  with  too  much  line.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  read  Thomson's  beautiful 
description  of  fly  fishing  without  feeling 
that  when  "Spring"  was  written  (1728)  he, 
for  one,  could  cast  further  than  a  paltry 
thirty-five  feet. 
"Just  in  the  dubious  point  where  with  the 

pool 
Is  mixed  the  trembling  stream,  or  where  it 

boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hollowed  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow, 
There  throw,  nice  judging,  the  delusive  fly. 

But  should  you  lure 
From  his  dark  haunt  beneath  the  tangled 

root 
Of  pendant  trees  the  monarch  of  the  brook 
Behooves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art. 

At  once  he  darts  along. 
Deep  struck  and  runs  out  all  the  lengthened 
line." 

In  1792  appeared  Bowlker's  "Art  of  An- 
gling or  the  Compleat  Fly  Fisher."  He 
contributes  the  following  to  the  present  in- 
quiry: 

"The  art  of  managing  your  rod  and  throw- 
ing your  fly  is  no  more  to  be  learned  by 
rules  than  that  of  making  it,  only  I  would 
advise  the  young  sportsman  never  to  en- 
cumber himself  with  too  much  line,  not 
longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  river  he  fishes 
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in.  In  raising  your  line  observe  to  wave 
your  rod  a  little  around  your  head  rather 
than  bring  it  directly  backwards,  and  take 
care  not  to  make  a  return  of  your  line  till 
it  has  gone  its  full  length  behind  you,  other- 
wise you  will  be  very  apt  to  whip  off  your 
fly." 

Two  years  later,  (1794)  Thomas  Best  said 
in  the  third  edition*  of  his  "Art  of  Angling:" 

"Your  line  should  be  about  thirty-five  yards 
long  and  wound  upon  a  small  brass 
multiplying  winch  which  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  butt  of  your  rod;  .  .  .  the  gen- 
eral length  that  you  should  have  off  your 
reel  must  be  about  four  yards  longer  than 
your  rod"  which  he  says  should  be  seventeen 
and  a  half  feet  long;  "nay,  sometimes  the 
line  must  be  twice  the  length  of  the  rod;  for 
to  fish  fine  and  far  off  is  the  standing  rule 
for  trout   fishing." 

He  warns  the  beginner  of  the  difficulty  of 
putting  out  this  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
in  this  fashion:  "But  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  you  are  able  to  throw  a  dib  line  with 
nicety  at  the  general  length,  yet  as  you 
can  always  lengthen  it  or  shorten  it  by 
means  of  the  winch,  you  may,  if  you  are 
expert  and  a  true  lover  of  angling,  after 
some  trials  accomplish  it." 

These  passages  quoted  from  Bowlker  and 
Best  would  indicate  that  the  art  of  fly  cast- 
ing had  remained  practically  stationary  from 
1700  to  1794.  But  in  the  year  1800  there  was 
printed  a  book  which  marks  the  beginning, 
so  far  as  angling  literature  informs  us, 
of  the  fly  caster's  art  as  practiced  to  this 
day.  This  book  was  Samuel  Taylor's  "An- 
gling in  All  Its  Branches,  Reduced  to  a  Com- 
plete Science."  He  advises  a  pliable  rod  four- 
teen feet  long,  a  reel,  a  "foot  length  [lead- 
er?] three  and  a  half  yards  long  made  of 
good    strong    silk    worm    gut"    two    flies — a 


*The  writer  has  not  access  to  the  first  and  second 
editions,  published  respectively  in  1787  and  1789.  The 
same  passage  quoted  may  appear  also  in  one  or  both 
of  said  editions. 


"stretcher"  and  a  "drop  fly" — and  more 
"droppers"  if  desired.  And  here  is  what  he 
says  of  casting  the  flies: 

"When  thus  prepared  let  out  the  line  about 
half  as  long  again  as  the  rod;  and  holding 
that  properly  in  one  hand  and  the  line  near 
to  the  fly  in  the  other  give  your  rod  a  mo- 
tion from  right  to  left,  and,  as  you  move  the 
rod  backward  in  order  to  throw  out  the 
line,  let  go  the  line  out  of  your  hand  at  the 
same  time  and  try  several  throws  at  this 
length,  then  let  out  more  line  and  try  that, 
still  using  more  and  more  till  you  can  man- 
age any  length  needful,  but  about  nine  yards 
is  sufficient  for  any  one  to  practice  with." 

The  twenty-five  years  from  1800  to  1825 
were  evidently  years  of  rapid  development; 
for  in  the  elaborate  fifth  edition  of  Salter's 
"Anglers'  Guide,"  published  in  1823,  we  find 
this: 

"In  casting  or  throwing  the  fly  while  yet 
a  novice  observe  the  following  rules:  hav- 
ing fixed  the  winch  on  the  butt  of  your  rod 
draw  the  line  through  all  the  rings  of  the 
rod  to  the  top  and  then  again  as  much  more 
as  will  reach  within  a  yard  of  your  butt  end 
from  the  top;  the  line  will  then,  of  course, 
be  nearly  as  long  as  the  rod,  which  will  be 
quite  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  a  learner 
to  throw;  indeed  when  you  have  attained 
the  art  of  throwing  a  fly  thirty  yards  to  any 
given  spot  you  may  use  line  ad  libitum." 

We  may  properly  infer  that  ninety  feet 
was  about  the  limit  of  the  longest  cast  in 
1823,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  this  dis- 
tance was  exceeded  before  the  advent  of  the 
six-section  split  bamboo  rod  some  time  in 
the  sixties. 

Our  California  experts  in  adding  some  40 
feet  to  the  ninety  just  noted  have  not  only 
broken  the  world's  fly  casting  record  but 
have  dropped  their  flies  five  times  further 
than  Charles  Cotton  dropped  his  while  Isaak 
Walton  watched  him  cast  along  the  banks 
of  the  River  Dove. 
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ANGLING   AND    THE    ETHICS    OF    IT. 


By  Hon.  Lewis  B.  France. 


Happiness  is  the  chief  purpose  of  life,  and 
nothing  tends  so  quickly  to  that  end  as  a 
readiness  to  respond  to  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture or  man.  Wherefore  happy  is  the  man 
who  sees  only  good  intent  in  the  act  of 
his  neighbor.  Worldly  acumen  takes  glory 
to  itself  in  suspecting  a  sinister  motive  in 
every  man's  approach,  but  there  is  no  pleas- 
ure in  the  glory.  The  other  fellow  has  a 
claim  upon  me;  so  have  the  stream,  the 
trees,  the  birds,  the  grand  hills  and  the 
pretty  jewels  of  the  summer  days  that  bloom 
by  the  wayside.  All  were  made  that  I  might 
take  pleasure  in  them;  all  are  beautiful  and 
appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  me;  all  save 
the  other  fellow,  who  loiters  shyly  in  the 
back  ground,  or  halts  with  suspicion 
smothering    the    Divine    gentleness    in    his 


heart.     Whose  fault  is  it,  this  lapse  in  the 
Divine  order?    Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 

Relative  duties  were  ushered  into  life  on 
the  coming  of  the  other  fellow,  the  second 
man,  and  I  have  often  thought  it  a  great 
pity  that  envy  and  the  second  man  were  born 
twins.  One's  sense  of  pity  makes  one  think 
that  in  the  line  of  evolution  perhaps  the 
other  fellow  is  likewise  endowed  with  the 
virtue.  I,  certainly,  should  not  stand  alone 
in  possession  of  a  virtue  that  has  no  limita- 
tions, and  the  other  fellow  of  a  vice  that 
came  with  the  second  man.  That  sense  of 
pity  leads  to  the  further  thought  that  maybe 
the  beautiful  evidences  were  created  for  the 
ether  fellow  and  me,  and  that  we  should 
learn  to  use  them  alike  in  common,  for  our 
common  pleasure.  But  the  millennium  is  not 
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here,  and  the  other  fellow  fails  to  regard  me 
as  I  do  him.  Could  I  put  myself  in  his 
place  I  might  learn  where  the  fault  lay — 
whether  with  him  or  me.  He  finds  me  hun- 
gry one  day  and  ministers  to  my  wants,  and 
by  this  token  I  find  myself  suddenly  on  the 
same  plane  with  him,  enjoying  our  common 
property  from  the  same  point  of  view.  This 
is  all  very  well  for  the  other  fellow  and 
me,  but  as  already  suggested  the  millennium 
is  not  at  hand — there  are  others  who  fail  to 
respond  to  our  invitations.  But  while  I  am 
my  brother's  keeper,  it  is  not  given  me  to 
do  his  duty,  only  to  help  him  in  his  need 
when  I  can,  without  neglecting  my  own. 

It  is  a  queer  paradox  when  happiness  is 
so  nearly  within  the  reach  of  everyone  that 
everyone  will  not  possess  himself  of  it;  queer 
that  one  tries  to  hamper  the  other  fellow 
and  therefore  defeats  both,  when  he  might 
help  the  other  and  so  achieve  victory  for 
himself.  Of  happiness  there  is  enough  to  go 
round  and  fill  us  to  repletion,  but  we  take 
only  the  shell  of  it  and  have  dreams  about 
the  kernel.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  the 
kernel  will  eventually  develop  so  far  in  a 
monopoly  of  itself  that  it  will  swell  out  of 
bounds  and  force  us  to  enter  into  possession, 
and  so  the  trust  of  its  own  greatness  will 
become  self-immolated  and  diffused.  But 
this  is  only  another  definition  of  evolution, 
and  is  again  an  anticipation  of  the  millen- 
nium— altogether  too  soon  after  the  June  rise; 
there  is  drift  yet  in  the  stream  and  the  water 
not  ideally  clear. 

On  this  June  morning  it  is  exhilarating  to 
look  out  alone  upon  the  beautiful  mountains 
pillowed  against  the  azure — the  delicate  blue 
that  is  never  monotonous,  even  without  a 
cloud;  the  mountains  that  are  crowned  with 
snow  and  dressed  in  emerald.  But  there  is 
no  chill  descending  from  the  grand  heights; 
the  summer  breath  halts  the  chill  in  the  val- 
ley and  tempers  the  air  until  it  is  as  wel- 
come to  the  cheeks  as  is  to  the  heart  a 
caress  of  the  one  beloved.  The  river  flashing 
past  me  here  murmurs  a  gentler  melody  than 
it  does  in  the  grand  heights  where  it  is 
cradled,  and  peace  reigns  in  harmony  with 
the  environment — Nature  is  the  architect 
and  the  gardener  of  the  landscapes. 

Through  a  narrow  rift  in  the  hills  that 
surround  the  valley  and  through  which 
flows  the  river,  there  is  in  view  a  lofty 
peak,  white  helmeted.     It  is  clear  cut  now, 


a  pearl  set  in  turquoise;  but  the  mists 
gather  about  the  summit  and  the  after- 
noon sun  turns  these  into  crowns  of  opals 
and  amethyst,  with  tints  of  amber  and  scar- 
let dashed  in  that  glow  resplendent  which, 
in  turn,  slowly  fade  as  the  shadows  creep 
up  from  the  valley.  We  hove  held  many 
charming  communions  together,  this  grand 
Peak  and  I;  I  have  reverently  opened  my 
heart  to  it,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  re- 
spond to  me  beyond  my  deserts — no,  not 
once. 

Out  from  the  rift,  by  the  trail  along  the 
stream,  a  fisherman  comes  with  the  sturdy 
strides  of  one  accustomed  to  tramping.  It 
is  not  long  before  a  well-filled  gunny  sack 
slung  from  his  shoulder  betrays  his  work 
of  the  day.  The  bamboo  rod  and  the  sack 
are  incongruous,  and  the  manner  of  the 
man,  as  he  came  to  a  pause  in  front  of  me, 
adds  to  the  inconsistency  when  the  split 
bamboo  is  considered  as  the  monument  to 
guide  one  in  the  estimate  of  a  stranger  on 
the  stream.  To  the  fisherman  belongs  a 
pole,  only  the  angler  and  the  fine  bamboo 
rod  are  intimates,  the  one  adapted  to  the 
other.  The  one  is  a  work  of  art,  the  other 
created  of  God  and  educated  under  the  gen- 
tle influences  of  out-of-doors  in  the  hills  and 
woods,  and  so  he  partakes  of  the  gentleness 
of  his  habitat.  This  man  of  the  gunny  sack 
was  ungracious,  giving  the  lie  to  the  pretty 
index  in  his  hand.  His  cheeks  were  ruddy 
in  token  of  the  sunlight,  his  gray  eyes  crafty 
in  token  of  struggling  human  intercourse. 
His  clean  shaven  face,  save  the  heavy  mous- 
tache, betokened  refinement,  his  salutation 
a  suspicion  of  a  newly  found  friend — if  he 
would  let  me! 

The  chip  on  my  shoulder  became  mani- 
fest to  me.  This  fisherman  was  camping 
hard  by  with  two  companions,  and  he  had 
in  his  gunny  sack  thirty  pounds  of  trout,  so 
he  said.  He  stood  between  me  and  the  steep 
river  bank,  above  a  pool  ten  feet  in  depth, 
and  he  was  three  feet  from  the  edge.  He 
said  he  could  swim.  There  was  no  gun  in 
sight,  but  a  formidable  knife  hung  at  his 
belt,  and  water  would  not  affect  the  efficiency 
of  that.  His  shoulders  were  broad  with  a 
gentle  slope  to  them,  he  was  deep  of  chest, 
and  I  behaved  civilly,  while  the  chip  grew 
to  be  a  burden,  and  we  continued  to  recog- 
nize no  good  in  each  other.  The  situation 
was   repugnant   to   the   atmosphere   in    the 
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Temple  of  Peace,  where  we  stood  looking 
into  each  other's  eyes.  This  was  my  valley 
by  right  of  my  reverence  for  it,  and  the 
many  happy  hours  spent  therein;  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  brook  an  intruder  with  thirty  pounds 
of  trout  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  three  per- 
sons; besides  being  an  intrusion  the  presence 
was  a  desecration.  There  are  times  when 
I  am  not  my  brother's  keeper — this  was  one. 

"Did  you  never  observe  the  grandeur  of 
that  Peak?" 

The  speaker  was  the  man  with  the  bamboo 
rod,  but  he  bore  also  a  gunny  sack  with 
thirty 

"No,  I  never  did." 

The  fate  of  Annanias  has  no  terrors  for 
the  man  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  and  the 
red   corpuscles   glowing. 

"You  should  study  it,  especially  at  even- 
ing time  when  the  passing  sun  caresses  it 
into  a  smile  and  crowns  it  with  more  tints 
than  the  rainbow  has,  if  that  were  possi- 
ble." 

There  was  a  perceptible  glow  in  the  cheeks 
of  the  man  with  the  rod  while  he  spoke,  and 
a  bright  light  in  his  eyes,  indicating  his  sin- 
cerity, but  the  gunny  sack  remained  a  con- 
tradiction in  evidence  as  he  moved  away, 
leaving  me  perplexed  upon  the  question  of 
fraternal  care.  Why  should  one  possessed 
of  beautiful,  perhaps  infinite  possibilities, 
thus  reveal  his  limitations? 

This  June  morning  is  not  like  that  of  yes- 
terday, nor  will  the  morrow  be  like  this. 
The  sun  rose  without  a  cloud  hovering  above 
the  range;  I  witnessed  the  sun  rise,  thanks 
to  a  meadow  lark  that  perched  upon  the 
ridge  pole  of  my  canvas  house  and  sweetly 
appealed  to  me  as  well  as  to  his  mate.  Will 
it  fall  to  his  lot  to  say:  "When  saw  I  thee 
heavy  laden  and  lifted  thy  burden?"  Pos- 
sibly not;  yet  I  wish  it  might  be  so  that 
he  might  receive  the  promised  reward  for 
the  grace  bestowed  on  me.  Was  he  not  sent 
to  me  as  I  was  sent  by  the  One  beyond  the 
dark  sea  who  understands  my  needs  better 
than  I?  So  I  searched  now  in  vain  for  the 
chip  of  the  previous  night,  even  before  going 
out  into  the  sunlight  to  continue  my  thanks. 

The  water  has  grown  clearer  and  the  trout 
will  rise  today,  here  at  my  front  door.  But 
I  must  needs  go  further  down  stream,  a  mile 
or  more — the  best  lies  always  beyond — to 
a  long,  still  reach,  with  a  riffle  at  the  foot. 
The  familiar  places, like  the  faces  of  those  we 


love,  dwell  closer  in  our  hearts  as  the  days 
go  by.     Above  the  still  reach,  sheltered  by 
the  pines,  a  white  tent  is  in  evidence,  and  a 
little  way  off  is  another  larger  one.    The  in- 
truders are  the  first  to  my  knowledge,  and 
their  presence  creates  a  little  chill.     I  think 
of   my   still   reach   and   the   riffle,   and   feel 
that  the  strangers  have  come  into  my  house 
and   usurped   my    belongings    before    their 
time.    But  I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  the 
feeling   that   produced   the   chill;    it   is   not 
comforting,   and  to   warm  me  again   I   cast 
about   for   the   mantle   of   charity   that   has 
dropped  from  my  shoulders  and  unduly  ex- 
posed the  pleasure  derived  from  the  song  of 
the  lark.     I  find  the  much  needed  robe  after 
casting  my  fly  on  the  clear  water  of  the  still 
reach    near    some    flecks    of    foam    twirling 
lazily — just   a   bit   of   an   eddy   that   proves 
prolific.      He   will    weigh   one   pound    I    am 
sure,  and  fights  bravely,  at  times  half  out 
of  the  water  and  struggling  valiently  with 
the  strange  terror  fastened  in  his  jaw.     The 
savage   instinct  in  me  dominates  all   other 
emotions,   and   I    do   not  have   to   recall   by 
way    of    justification    the    sacred    assurance 
that  I  am  entitled  to  dominion  over  the  fish. 
How  the  taint  of  barbarism  still  lingers 
with  me!  How  eager  we  are  to  fight!  But  my 
cruelty  is  swallowed  up  in  victory — I  have 
rapped  the  head  of  my  spoil  against  a  con- 
venient boulder,  and  admire  at  leisure  the 
glowing  tints  of  the  still  quivering  form  ly- 
ing prone  amid  the  blades  of  grass;   and  it 
is  then   I   learn  that  my  admiration  is  not 
unmixed  with  pity;   my  hand  involuntarily 
and     tenderly     caresses     the     thing     that 
was.       While     the     struggle     was     in     pro- 
gress unyielding  determination   dwelt  with 
me      savagely;      but     now,     when     tender- 
ness    or     brutality     were     alike     indiffer- 
ent    to     the     dead,     tenderness     was     su- 
preme;  I  saw  only  the  beautiful  in  the  life- 
less figure  which  was  so  lately  brilliant  in 
colors,   graceful   in   action,   and   magnificent 
in    courage;    and    doubted   the    authenticity 
of    the    divine    assurance,    because    God    is 
just.     Still,  with  the  savage  instinct  upper- 
most, I  cast  again  and  yet  again,  along  the 
still    reach,    even   to   the   riffle   at   the   foot, 
where  lies  the  triumph  of  the  day  ready  to 
do  battle.     Two  pounds  he  weighs,  and  my 
admiration  mounts  for  the  gallant  fighter; 
1  should  not  have  lured  him  from  his  haunts, 
and  so  I  gently  relieve  him,  with  a  cordial 
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adios,  which  I  know  he  does  not  comprehend, 
but  that  is  none  the  less  uplifting  to  me. 
"Why  did  you  put  him  back?" 
This  was  from  the  man  of  the  gunny  sack, 
who  had  come  upon  me  unawares.    I  felt  my 
face  flush  as  I  looked  up,  ungraciously. 
"Because  I  have  all  I  need." 
"I  would  have  taken  him  gladly." 
"Have  three  of  you   already  disposed  of 
thirty  pounds?" 

I  wished  my  bitterness  to  be  understood; 
my  mantle  was  gone  again.     But  a  bright 


the  man  with  the  rod.     I  was  still  on  my 
knees — a  befitting  attitude  while  performing 
a  deed  of  mercy,  or  in  the  moment  of  con- 
trition when  one  is  seeking  absolution. 
"And  you  are  the  convalescent?" 

"I  was,  but  am  well,  thanks " 

He  uncovered  in  conclusion,  and  I  took  it 
that  the  thanks  were  not  for  me,  but  I  was 
none  the  less  glad  in  my  humility.  It  is 
very  delightful  to  make  one's  peace  when 
one  has  been  at  fault. 

Over  by  the  small  tent  a  woman  stood  in 


"a  long  still  rkach  with  a  riffle  at  the  foot." 


smile  rippled  over  the  face  of  the  man  with 
the  bamboo  rod  and  disclosed  his  teeth, 
not  unpleasantly.  He  had  discovered  my 
grievance. 

"Hardly.  There  are  half  a  dozen  women 
over  there  in  the  large  tent,  and  a  late  con- 
valescent with  a  growing  appetite,  and  a 
wife  and  baby  in  the  smaller  tent." 

I  had  discovered  his  intentions  and  re- 
covered my  mantle.  The  gunny  sack  was 
no  longer  in  evidence  and   I  apologized  to 


the  shadow  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  were  tempered 
as  they  glinted  through  the  pines  and  glori- 
fied the  mother  and  babe.  The  man  with 
the  rod  observed  my  look  and  turned  in 
that  direction.  When  he  faced  me  again 
there  was  a  light  in  his  eyes  so  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  their  first  expression  of  the 
day  before  that  I  saw  nothing  but  "good 
intent"  in  the  actions  of  my  neighbor  on  the 
£tream. 
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The  woman  looked  very  beautiful  to  me  in 
her  young  maternity;  she  was  possessed  of 
the  mother's  self  reliance  with  courage  to 
spare,  and  was  haloed  by  the  Divine  strength, 
typified  in  the  sun's  rays  shining  upon  her 
and  the  babe,  sanctifying  both. 

"Please  may  I  make  the  acquaintance 
of  your  baby?" 

There  was  no  lack  of  confidence  in  mother 
or  child  as  she  held  the  little  one  out  to 
me.  I  read  all  the  lights  of  pleasure  and 
pride  and  love  in  the  laughing  brown  eyes 
turned  up  to  me;  and  the  baby's  cheek  was 
sweet  and  cool  with  the  flame  of  health  in 
the  lithsome  body.  With  the  clinging  arms, 
the  firm,  pulsating  flesh  pressed  against 
one's  heart,  one  may  dimly  comprehend  the 
exalted  love  of  the  Gentle  Man  who  came 
out  from  Nazareth. 

"You  have  a  wife  and  babies?"  asked  she 
of  the  brown  eyes,  and  the  inquiry  bore  the 
note  of  an  affirmance. 

"I  have  the  babies." 

How  quickly  the  brown  eyes  drooped,  and 
were  raised  again  overflowing  with  tender 
human  sympathy. 

"Pardon   me." 

The  appeal  was  from  the  brown  eyes  and 
not  from  the  rosy  lips  now  parted  with  a 
sigh.  And  there  was  a  touch  upon  my  arm, 
the  tender  touch  of  a  woman's  hand,  that 
spoke  of  God-like  love  and  human  sympathy 
-  -there  was  no  need  of  words.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  beautiful  memory  requires  no  her- 
ald to  the  quick  perception  of  a  woman, 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  hers  by  intuition. 

There  was  no  lapse  in  the  Divine  order, 
the  fault  was  mine,  I  learned.  The  beautiful 
river,  the  grand  hills,  the  songs  of  bird,  the 
tender  flowers  flecking  the  emerald  carpet 
spread  for  my  delight,  proclaimed  me  my 
brother's  keeper. 

At  eveningtide  I  sat  alone  under  the 
shadow      of    a    friendly    pine    and     faced 


the  grand  peak.  The  azure  wore,  it 
would  seem,  a  deeper  hue  than  it 
did  in  the  morning  light,  and  there 
were  few  white  and  gray  clouds  hov- 
ering over  the  summit.  There  will  be 
no  carnival  of  colors  this  evening,  those 
fleecy  bits  are  but  the  harbingers  of  what 
may  come  tomorrow,  or  still  tomorrow.  The 
days  of  clear  sunshine  are  many,  the  storms 
are  but  the  interludes  that  give  added  life 
and  beauty  to  the  chief  display.  The  voices 
of  the  day  are  hushed,  all  save  that  of  the 
river,  which  gives  out  the  purling  notes 
of  the  great  Mother's  lullaby,  that  woos  her 
children  to  rest.  The  sweet  voice  of  my 
pretty  messenger  of  the  morning  suddenly 
breaks  upon  the  stillness;  his  home  for  the 
season  is  somewhere  hereabout,  and  he  needs 
no  response  from  the  nestling  mate  to  as- 
sure him  of  her  well-being.  There  has  been 
no  sorrow  for  him  through  the  brief  day, 
and  I  feel  again  that  he  has  been  sent  to 
me  in  my  hour  of  need.  Under  the  gentle 
influence  of  his  good  night  greeting  the  ten- 
der petals  of  the  wild  rose  and  the  white 
phlox  in  their  bed  across  the  stream  grow 
yet  purer  for  me,  and  I  catch  in  the  bird's 
refrain: 

"The  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 
The  shadows  deepen  in  the  valley,  but 
there  comes  to  me  one  that  is  glorified.  The 
lofty  peak  is  bathed  in  sunlight,  and  I  know 
again  the  love  it  typifies.  It  is  beautiful 
here,  more  beautiful  there  beyond  the  dark 
sea  where  dwell  the  rose  and  white  petaled 
phlox.  And  I  am  happy  in  the  realm  of  a 
beautiful  memory,  while  I  am  waiting: 

Waiting,  only  waiting, 

For  the  one  of  the  sable  wings, 

With  a  message  for  me 

From  over  the  sea 
And  the  Throne,  where  the  wild  rose  clings. 

Waiting,  waiting  for  me. 


HsK^ 
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THE    KETTLE    RIVER   COUNTRY. 


By  J.  Mayne  Baltimore. 


One  of  the  longest  streams  for  its  size 
to  be  found  in  the  Northwest  is  the  noted 
"Kettle"  River. 

This  stream  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that,  in  countless  places  along 
its  course  there  are  peculiar ,  holes  in  the 
channel  and  banks  that  have  been  worn  by 
the  ceaseless  circular  action  of  the  water 
and  pebbles.  Often  these  holes  have  been 
made  in  solid  rock,  the  places  resembling 
"pots"  and  "kettles,"  and  hence  the  odd  ap- 
pellation of  the  water  course. 

This  name  was  first  given  to  the  stream 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  men  who  hunted,  trapped 
and  fished  along  its  tortuous  banks.  The 
earlier  Indians  concurred  in  the  name  be- 
cause, when  high,  the  waters  "boiled  like 
a  kettle." 

Kettle  River  takes  its  rise  a  long  distance 
north  of  the  British  Columbia  boundary  line. 
Its  cradle  is  away  up  amidst  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Monishee  Mountains.  Some  of  the 
smaller  head  tributaries  reach  up  into  the 


Beaverton  Country,  fully  40  miles  north  of 
Rock  Creek,  and  its  east  and  west  forks, 
unite  near  the  international  boundary  line 
where  the  great  smelter  town  of  Grand 
Forks    stands. 

Crossing  into  American  soil  the  river  flows 
40  miles  down  the  Kettle  Valley  and  finally 
rushes  headlong  into  the  lordly  Columbia. 
It  empties  into  the  latter  stream  about  three 
miles  above  the  famous  and  magnificent 
Kettle  Falls. 

Between  the  town  of  Cascade  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  the  valley  narrows. 
Near  Cascade  the  stream  passes  through 
"The  Gorge"  between  towering  masses  of 
volcanic  rock  and  plunges  over  an  abrupt 
precipice,  making  a  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque descent. 

Down  Kettle  Valley  an  excellent  wagon 
:oad  runs  and  during  the  past  year  a  rail- 
road has  also  been  constructed.  The  valley  is 
rather  narrow — in  no  place  exceeding  two 
miles  in   width.     Throughout  its   length   it 
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is  hedged  in  by  towering,  rocky  and  precipi- 
tous mountains  that  rise  thousands  of  feet 
into  the  air. 

Few  more  beautiful  and  picturesque 
streams  can  be  found  in  all  the  vast  North- 
west, as  it  pursues  its  long  winding  way 
down  the  valley.  The  stream  is  very  crooked 
and  the  waters  are  clear  and  cold.  In  many 
places  the  banks  are  low  and  shelving  while 
anon  the  bright  flashing  stream  rushes  be- 
tween high  precipitous  bluffs.  Now  the 
stream,  varying  in  width  from  200  to  300 
feet,  dashes  and  loudly  brawls  over  a  grav- 
elly or  boulder  strewn  channel  and  sweeps 
madly  around  an  abrupt  bend.  Anon  the 
limpid  waters  lapse  into  deep  swirling  ed- 
dies   between    ragged    rocks. 

The  valley  is  generally  high  and  roll- 
ing. Usually  the  lofty  mountains  and  ele- 
vated benches  are  sparsely  clad  with  fir, 
tamarack  and  pine;  but  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valley  bordering  the  river  are  in  most 
places  densely  clad  with  various  members 
of  the  coniferous  family.  Dense  thickets 
prevail,  most  of  which  are  of  deciduous 
growths. 

"Is  Kettle  River  a  good  stream  for  fish?" 
the  angler  may  ask.  It  is  among  the  best 
found  in  the  state  of  Washington  or  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  are  more  fish  above  the  boun- 
dary line  than  below,  as  the  English  anglers 
can  attest.  However,  from  the  bleak  Moni- 
shee  Mountains  down  to  the  Columbia  the 
Kettle  abounds  in  fish  some  of  which  attain 
an  unusually  large  size.  There  are  the  ever- 
gamy  rainbow,  the  Cutthroat  and  the  "Sal- 
mon trout"  or  Steelhead.  Generally  there 
are  but  few  brook  trout  in  Kettle  River 
proper,  these  fish  confining  themselves  prin- 
cipally to  the  tributaries. 

The  river  abounds  in  a  fish  called  the 
"ling,"  whose  meat  is  almost  equal  in  fla- 
vor to  that  of  the  trout;  also  with  white- 
fish  or  "Silversides,"  the  flesh  of  which  is 
quite  palatable,  together  with  the  much  de- 
spised "Squawfish"  and  suckers.  All  along 
the  Kettle  Valley  which  is  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  "North  Half"  of  the  Coleville  re- 
servation, are  many  Indians  who  spend  much 
of  their  time  in  fishing.  True  to  their  na- 
ture and  degraded  taste,  these  Siwashes 
seem  to  like  the  last  named  varieties  better 
than  trout.  At  certain  times  the  trout  will 
readily  rise  to  a  fly;   but  it  is  rare  indeed 


when  the  fish  will  not  make  a  strike  when 
there  is  a  nice  young,  juicy  grasshopper  on 
the  hook.  These  insects  are  the  favorite  bait 
used. 

When  the  stream  is  low  the  fishing  is  best 
for  then  the  angler  can  do  much  wading. 
During  the  month  of  June  the  river  is  very 
high  and  the  fishing  is  poor.  Along  in  April 
and  May,  and  from  the  middle  of  July  until 
September,   the   fishing  is   excellent. 

Schools  of  salmon  ascend  from  the  Colum- 
bia up  into  the  Kettle  during  the  fall 
months.  When  the  former  stream  reaches 
its  highest  stage  during  June,  the  salmon  are 
able  to  pass  up  over  Kettle  Falls,  thousands 
of  them  ascending  into  Kettle  River.  Up 
this  stream  they  press,  going  for  many 
leagues  north  of  the  boundary  line.  Great 
numbers  of  these  big  savory  fish  are  cap- 
tured by  both  the  whites  and  Indians,  spear- 
ing being  the  method  generally  adopted. 

The  Kettle  has  numerous  small  tributaries 
along  whose  meandering  courses  good  fish- 
ing is  found.  Among  these  feeders  are 
Curlew,  Deep,  Big  Boulder,  Little  Boulder, 
Sand,  Deer  and  Deadman  Creeks. 

The  bed  of  the  Kettle  is  largely  composed 
of  white  sand  and  fine  gravel  which,  during 
the  low  stages,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  stream. 

High  up,  nestled  amidst  the  rugged  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  are  located  many 
small  lakes.  Some  of  these  picturesque  little 
mountain  tarns  are  2000  and  3000  feet  above 
Kettle  Valley  and  are  fed  by  both  hidden  and 
visible  springs.  Some  of  the  lakes  have  no 
visible  outlets  while  from  others  rush  beau- 
tiful little  streams  that  quickly  find  their 
way  into  Kettle  River.  The  waters  of  these 
lakes  are  without  exception  cold  and  pure 
and  fish  are  found  in  most  of  them.  The 
largest  of  these  lakes  are  Christina  and  Pi- 
erre. These  two  bodies  are  full  of  fine  large 
lake  trout. 

Feathered  game  is  quite  abundant  along 
the  valley.  In  the  dense  and  tangled  thick- 
ets bordering  the  water  courses  are  found 
great  numbers  of  pheasants.  On  higher 
ground  prairie  chickens  are  met  while  still 
higher  among  the  timbered  mountains  the 
big  blue  grouse  makes  its  habitat,  these 
birds  being  very  abundant  at  certain  sea- 
sons— summer  and  fall.  No  quail  are  found 
in  these  timbered  solitudes. 
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A    PLEA   FOR   THE    BIRDS, 


By  Mrs.  Josephine  C.  McCrackix. 


When  we  first  came  to  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  some  eighteen  years  ago,  game 
was  so  plentiful  that  the  children  on  their 
way  from  school  would  occasionally  capture 
a  fawn  or  a  doe  en  route;  and  when  our 
vineyards  first  began  to  bear,  it  was  nothing 
unusual  to  see  a  deer  dart  past  where  the 
men  sat  packing  grapes  for  market.  They 
were  so  numerous  that  some  of  the  orchard- 
ists  brought  hounds  to  the  mountains  to 
drive  them  away,  for  whole  bands  of  them 
would  break  into  the  new  plantations  and 
destroy  the  young  trees  much  as  rabbits 
even  now  destroy  the  vines. 

But  our  pioneer  orchardists  and  vine-grow- 
ers were  gentlemen  and  had  the  sportsman's 
principle;  the  hounds  decreased  in  number 
as  the  deer  retreated  and  the  settlers  shot 
only  what  game  they  needed  for  food.  There 
were  even  then  in  this  vicinity  however, 
men  who  systematically  slaughtered  game 
and  birds  to  sell  to  restaurants  and  com- 
mission merchants. 

At  that  time  there  were  neither  game 
laws  nor  game  wardens  and  the  danger  grew 
imminent  that  game,  fish  and  birds  would 
become  extinct  before  the  country  was  fairly 
settled.  The  "city  chap"  came  with  his 
]ordly  air  and  his  latest-style  shotgun  or 
rifle,  organizing  deer  hunts  with  hounds,  in 
season  and  out  of  season;  and  the  fond 
mama  who  brought  her  small  boys  to  the 
country  allowed  them  to  use  their  pop-puns 
on  bird,  beast  and — tourist,  alike.  If  the 
city  chap  could  not  slay  a  deer  he  could  and 
did  destroy  the  harmless,  half-tame  little 
tree  squirrel  that  formerly  abounded  in  this 
forest.  Now  these  are  almost  extinct,  even 
as  the  deer  would  have  been  in  a  very  short 
time  if  the  State  Government  had  not  come 
to  our  relief  and  protected  what  game  and 
fish  there  is  still  left  to  protect. 

It  is  only  justice  to  say  that  citizens  of 
all  classes,  city  chaps  and  country  cousins, 
took  to  the  game  laws  kindly  and  have  with 
here  and  there  an  exception,  respected  them. 
They  tell   me   of  secluded   spots  about  the 


quicksilver  mines  where  deer,  does  and  spot- 
ted fawns  are  killed,  year  in  and  out,  and 
sold  to  the  rapacious  middle-man,  who  still 
finds  purchasers  for  venison,  quail,  robins, 
doves  and  larks — and  who  will  not  stop  buy- 
ing while  his  customers  are  allowed  to  pur- 
chase. The  fish  in  our  mountain  streams 
are  fairly  well  protected.  Their  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  stray  bugs  and 
water  insects  for  so  many  months  in  the 
year  is  respected. 

But  while  the  laws  passed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  game  and  fish  are  obeyed — the  neces- 
sity for  their  enforcement  being  recognized 
by  the  best  part  of  our  population — no  one 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  look  after,  or  take 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  song- 
birds which  are  being  killed  off  as  rapidly 
as  were  deer  and  tree- squirrels  at  one  time. 
I  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  sentiment  merely,  this  wish  to 
preserve  the  song-birds  and  the  redwood 
forests  of  California.  I  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  this  accusation,  and  still  defend 
the  stand  which  we  ladies  of  Santa  Cruz 
County  have  taken  in  the  matter  of  protect- 
ing the  forests  as  well  as  the  song-birds. 

If  California  is  to  become  a  land  of  homes, 
particularly  of  country-homes,  which  are 
dearest  to  the  hearts  of  children,  we  should 
not  rob  the  country  of  all  its  charms  before 
the  home  is  built.  Cut  down  the  forests, 
kill  off  the  sweet  singing  birds,  and  what 
is  there  left  of  the  country?  Orchards,  vine- 
yards, grainfields,  just  as  before,  I  am  told. 
Leaving  aside  all  sentiment,  and  looking 
upon  only  the  economic  side  of  the  question, 
is  it  not  better  that  the  song-bird,  though 
taking  a  small  fruit-tithe,  should  undertake 
the  task  of  ridding  orchard  and  vineyard  of 
grub-worm,  cut-worm,  caterpillar  and  larvae 
of  bugs,  moths  and  insects,  than  that  poison- 
ous sprays  should  be  used,  and  these  failing, 
plantations  be  entirely  destroyed? 

As  for  our  grainfields,  is  not  the  moisture 
which  the  forests  draw  down  and  distribute 
to  the  thirsty  earth  essential  to  their  growth 
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and  welfare?  But  grainfield,  orchard,  vine- 
yard— can  you  think  of  them,  in  your  far- 
off  cities,  without  thinking  of  the  lark,  the 
robin,  the  linnet  that  sang  for  you  when 
you  were  out  among  them,  years  ago?  And 
does  it  not  make  your  blood  boil  to  think 
of  these  sweet  songsters  lying  by  the  score 
torn,  mangled  and  bleeding,  underneath  the 
trees  or  in  the  grainfield,  the  tiny  body  rid- 
dled with  shot,  the  clear  song  hushed  for- 
ever! *  Perhaps  I  am  less  of  an  angel  than 
most  women  are,  but  I  admit  unreservedly 
that,  had  I  the  physical  strength  I  should 
have  laid  hands  on  men  who  seemed  akin 
to  brutes  in  destroying  the  beautiful  in  na- 
ture, wantonly  and  without  justification — 
above  all,  the  bird  life,  which  makes  nature 
so  enchanting  in  these  mountains. 

Who  can  listen  to  the  full  choir  of  the 
blended  bird  voices  in  spring — some  "sad  as 
earth,  some  sweet  as  heaven,"  without 
growing  purer  in  thought,  more  hopeful  and 
stronger  in  heart  and  purpose?  And  which 
oi  us  would  not  pick  up  the  first  stone  to 
throw  at  the  man  who  is  lying  in  wait  to 
murder  the  singers?  Alas  for  the  many, 
many  birds  that  will  never  again  make  glad 
the  heart  with  their  songs  after  this  season! 
Alas  for  the  bird-voices  that  will  ring  out 
no  more  forever  when  this  year  is  done! 
For  cherry-time  comes  in  June,  and  by  a 
mysterious  process  known  only  to  the  men 
who  have  a  cherry  orchard,  all  birds  in  the 
mountains  suddenly  undergo  transformation 
fc.nd  thrush,  robin,  linnet,  tanager,  grosbeak, 
mockingbird,  oriole, — one  and  all — are  now 
"cherry-birds."  (!)  As  such  they  are  hunted 
and  killed  by  the  hundred  without  mercy 
and  without  discretion;  for  the  cherry-bird 
man  is  so  intent  on  bird-murder  that  he 
considers  neither  the  damage  done  his  tree 
by  the  shot,  nor  the  certain  destruction 
which  will  overtake  his  orchard  when  he 
has  all  the  birds  killed  off.  Morning,  noon 
and  night,  I  hear  the  shots  falling  and  I 
know  that  every  shot  ends  one  more  bright 
joyous  bird-life — makes  mute  the  song  that 


should  be  held  as  sacred  music  by  these 
people  who  go  to  church  and  listen  to  ser- 
mons preached  on  charity,  love  and  pity  for 
all  God's  creatures.  If  you  remonstrate  with 
them  they  will  tell  you  they  "never  shoot  a 
song-bird — wouldn't  kill  one  for  the  world;" 
they  only  shoot  the  "cherry-birds." 

Thus  year  by  year  the  bird-voices  are 
stilled,  and  the  mountains  grow  lonely  in 
their  utter  silence;  finding  it  useless  to 
reason  with  men,  and  despairing  of  saving 
the  birds  even  on  our  own  land,  I  have  made 
an  appeal  to  the  women,  and  the  ladies 
of  Santa  Cruz  responded  with  warm  hearts 
and  welcoming  hands.  We  have  formed  our 
association  for  the  protection  of  forests  as 
well  as  song-birds  and  found  ready  help  on 
all  sides.  The  newspapers  of  Santa  Cruz 
aided  our  every  endeavor,  and  the  Supervi- 
sors of  Santa  Cruz  County  passed  ordinances 
protecting  our  song-birds,  while  it  is  known 
that  every  individual  of  that  body  is  in 
favor  of  saving  the  redwoods  also.  The 
song-bird  ordinance  was  passed  upon  the 
representation  of  our  present  game  warden, 
C.  A.  Reed;  but  the  former  warden,  Walter 
R.  Welch,  had  paved  the  way.  Mr.  Reed  is 
also  one  of  our  four  honorary  members; 
others  being  Duncan  McPherson,  O.  M.  Hil- 
ton, and  Professor  C.  L.  Anderson. 

The  game  and  fish  laws  are  better  observed 
in  Santa  Cruz  County  than  in  any  other 
county  of  the  state,  and  when  I  complain 
that  I  still  hear  shots  in  the  cherry-orchards 
during  cherry  season  it  is  because  the  Santa 
Clara  County  line  runs  close  to  us  and  there 
is  no  bird-protecting  ordinance  in  that 
county.  But  does  not  this  very  fact  point 
out  the  course  for  the  California  women  to 
take?  Let  us,  all  together,  make  an  appeal 
to  the  legislature  in  Sacramento  this  com- 
ing session;  we  women  are  a  power  in  the 
land  and  men  will  aid  us  in  passing  a  meas- 
ure so  urgently  needed — a  law  against  the 
destruction  and  extinction  of  the  song-bird 
of  California. 
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GAME    LEGISLATION. 


By  H.  T.  Payne. 


Game  laws  to  be  generally  observed  must 
be  popular,  and  to  be  popular  they  must 
be  just,  bearing  alike  upon  all  classes  and 
all  sections  of  the  state.  And  being  prima- 
rily for  the  preservation  of  the  game  they 
must  limit  the  killing,  both  as  to  bag  and 
season,  so  that  no  more  will  be  killed  in  any 
one  season  than  that  which  is  left  can  repro- 
duce in  the  following.  With  these  principles 
in  view,  and  at  all  times  so  closely  adhered 
to  as  the  existing  conditions  of  the  state 
would  permit,  the  present  game  law  of  Cali- 
fornia was  passed  with  only  thirteen  dissent- 
ing votes  in  the  House  and  six  in  the  Senate, 
or  a  majority  of  over  five-sixths  of  each 
house.  So  far  then  as  the  legislature  was 
concerned  the  law  was  a  popular  one,  and  no 
one  who  is  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple to  be  able  to  voice  their  sentiments  will 
deny  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  popular  with 
the  masses  of  any  similar  law  ever  enacted 
in  the  state.  But  notwithstanding  this  gen- 
eral popularity  even  its  framers  were  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  its  faults — faults  which 
under  the  constitution  of  the  state  could  not 
be  criminated. 

The  great  state  of  California  extends  over 
nine  and  one-half  degrees  of  latitude — an  ex- 
tent equal  to  that  between  Boston,  Mass. 
and  Savannah,  Georgia.  But  great  as  is  this 
latitudinal  range,  its  effect  upon  the  breed- 
ing and  migratory  seasons  of  the  game  is 
not  as  marked  as  that  of  its  altitudinal  vari- 
ations which  range  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
coast  to  habitable  districts  of  more  than 
seven  thousand  feet  above.  The  rainfall, 
which  increases  not  only  in  quantity  but  in 
duration  of  the  season,  both  with  latitude 
and  altitude,  has  its  effect  upon  the  game 
also.  The  rainfall  in  Del  Norte  and  Siski- 
you counties  is  more  than  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  San  Diego  and  extends  over 
twice  the  number  of  days.  The  mountain 
tier  of  counties  bordering  the  northern  half 
of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  have 
far  more  rainfall  and  far  colder  climate  than 


the  valleys  of  the  coast  of  the  same  latitude. 
South  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains  and  that 
range  running  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  counties,  the 
atmosphere  is  dry  and  the  rainfall  light, 
rarely  commencing  before  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber and  generally  over  by  the  first  of  April. 

The  last  legislature,  recognizing  the  effect 
upon  the  game  produced  by  these  varying 
conditions  of  latitude,  altitude  and  rainfall, 
passed  a  joint  resolution  submitting  to  the 
people  at  the  next  general  election  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  allowing  the  state  to  be 
divided  into  game  districts,  as  the  only 
means  by  which  game  protective  laws  could 
be  enacted  that  would  be  just  to  all  sections, 
and  allow  the  placing  of  restrictions  upon 
the  killing  of  game  in  these  several  sections, 
at  the  time  when  protection  is  the  most  nec- 
essary to  the  preservation  of  the  supply. 
This  is  as  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the 
game  as  it  is  just  to  the  people  of  these 
districts  to  give  them  a  reasonable  time  in 
which  they  can  take  a  portion  of  the  game 
of  the  state. 

The  topography  of  California  is  divided 
into  three  natural  divisions,  and  while 
the  county  lines  do  not  in  all  cases  rep- 
resent the  true  demarkations  of  these 
natural  divisions,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  would  be  necessary  if  districts  were 
counties.  These  natural  divisions  consist 
of  the  high  mountain  plateaus  and  valleys 
of  the  Siskiyou  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges, 
and  may  be  represented  by  the  counties  of 
Del  Norte,  Siskiyou,  Modoc,  Lassen,  Plumas, 
Sierra,  Nevada,  Placer,  El  Dorado,  Amador, 
Alpine,  Calaveras,  Tuolumne  and  Mono. 
This  division  which  I  have  designated  as 
District  No.  1,  is  on  the  accompanying  map 
shaded  with  vertical  lines.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  coast  of  Del  Norte,  this  section 
ranges  in  habitable  altitude  from  3500  to 
7000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  the  longest 
rainy  season  and  heaviest  fall  of  any  part 
of  the  state,  with  much  snow.     District  No. 
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2,  represented  on  the  map  by  plain  white,  While  this  section  stretches  over  six  degrees 

includes  the  great  central  valleys,  the  foot-  of  latitude,  its  climatic  variations  from  one 

hills    of    the    Sierras    and    the    lower    coast  extreme    to    the    other    are    not    sufficiently 

ranges   of   mountains  as   far   south   as  the  great  to  produce  any  material  change  in  the 

northern  boundary  of  Santa  Barbara  county.  breeding  seasons  of  the  game.     The  third 
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division,  represented  on  the  map  by  shaded 
horizontal  lines,  embraces  all  that  portion 
of  the  state  south  of  the  Santa  Maria  river 
and  the  Tehachapi  mountains  commonly 
known  as  Southern  California.  The  climate 
of  this  section  is  more  even,  the  atmosphere 
dryer,  the  rainy  season  of  short  duration 
and  the  fall  light. 

Commencing  with  District  No.  1  we  have 
a  high  altitude,  a  good  deal  of  snow  and  cold 
rains  continuing  into  the  month  of  May, 
and  the  feed  quite  late  in  starting.  The 
deer,  which  have  suffered  in  flesh  during  the 
long  winter,  with  the  extra  draft  upon  their 
systems  for  the  maturing  of  their  antlers 
remain  poor  until  late,  causing  the  rutting 
season  to  begin  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. In  as  much  as  the  supply  of  deer 
cannot  justify  an  open  season  of  more  than 
two  months,  it  is  evident  that  this  open  sea- 
son should  be  while  the  animals  are  in 
prime  condition  and  not  extend  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  rutting  season — say  from 
August  15  to  October  15.  Contrast  this  with 
the  conditions  in  District  No.  3,  where  the 
deer  are  in  prime  condition  by  the  first  of 
July  and  commence  rutting  at  least  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  September.  In  this  Dis- 
trict the  killing  might  therefore  commence 
by  the  fifteenth  of  July  and  stop  by  the  fif- 
teenth of  September.  In  District  No.  2  the 
proper  season  would  be  about  equidistant 
between  those  of  the  other  two  districts. 

Sagehens  or  grouse  are  only  found  to 
any  considerable  numbers  in  District  No.  1. 
As  soon  as  these  birds  begin  to  feed  upon  the 
sage,  which  is  about  the  first  of  September, 
they  are  absolutely  useless  to  any  one  but 
an  Indian.  The  season  there  for  these  birds 
and  also  for  the  mountain  quail  should  begin 
on  the  first  of  August.  Mountain  quail  are 
generally  migratory  and  leave  the  higher 
altitudes  early  in  the  season.  In  District 
No.  2  the  open  season  for  mountain  quail 
should  begin  on  August  15.  In  District  No. 
3  both  mountain  and  valley  quail  range  over 
a  large  section,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  val- 
ley quail  the  season  for  both  should  begin 
on  October  1st. 

Doves  are  considered  legitimate  game  in 
California.  Their  migratory  habit  necessi- 
tates an  early  season  in  District  No.  1  if 
the  people  of  that  section  of  the  state  are  to 
have  any  shooting  at  all.  To  avoid  the  kill- 
ing  of    these    birds    during    their    breeding 


season  is  the  next  thing  to  an  impossibility. 
They  begin  breeding  early  in  the  spring 
and  continue  until  late  into  the  month  of 
September.  In  District  No.  1  the  doves  com- 
mence their  migration  into  the  lower  val- 
leys by  the  first  of  July  and  by  the  fifteenth 
they  are  mostly  all  gone.  It  is  certainly  fair 
that  the  citizens  of  this  section  of  the  state 
should  have  some  time  in  which  to  get  a 
few  of  these  toothsome  little  birds;  and 
while  they  are  unfortunately  situated  and 
must  suffer  some  on  that  account,  they 
should  be  given  an  open  season  beginning 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June.  The  danger  of  fire 
in  the  great  grain  section  of  District  No.  2 
compels,  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  the 
opening  of  the  dove  season  not  before  the 
first  of  August.  In  the  southern  district 
these  birds  remain  all  winter  and  breed 
up  to  the  first  of  September.  Therefore  the 
first  of  that  month  should  be  early  enough 
for  that  section. 

There  are  but  few  valley  quail  in  District 
No  1,  but  for  what  there  are  the  season  can 
well  be  the  same  for  all  sections  of  the  state. 
For  them  the  law  should  remain  as  at  pres- 
ent. 

While  the  ducks  are  migratory  birds,  we 
must  admit  that  a  dead  duck  has  a  very  in- 
convenient habit  of  not  breeding  in  any 
country,  and  therefore  the  killing  of  these 
birds  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  they  com- 
mence their  migration  to  their  breeding 
grounds.  Very  many  ducks,  too,  breed  in 
California,  especially  on  that  chain  of  moun- 
tain lakes^ lying  along  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  state.  The  flight  from  these  lakes 
southward  begins  before  the  opening  of  the 
present  duck  season,  and  by  the  first  of 
February  the  birds  on  their  northern  flight 
have  not  reached  the  higher  altitudes  of 
District  No.  1.  Justice  to  the  people  of  this 
section  demands  that  the  open  season  should 
continue  until  the  middle  of  February. 
There  is  another  condition  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  the  great  in- 
terior valleys  where  there  are  no  marshes, 
and  no  ponds  until  the  rainy  season  is  well 
advanced,  there  is  no  duck  shooting  of  any 
consequence  before  the  first  of  December. 
After  the  winter's  rains  has  filled  up  the 
ponds  and  the  young  feed  has  started,  the 
ducks  begin  to  congregate  in  these  sec- 
tions and  the  shooting  grows  better  until 
the  northern  flight  is  well  on.     I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  more  harm  is  done  to  the  duck 
supply  of  the  state  by  the  easy  slaughter 
of  the  first  half  of  October  than  would  re- 
sult from  continuing  the  open  season  until 
the  middle  of  February.  Besides,  the  lat- 
ter date  would  be  dealing  fairly  with  the 
people  of  the  interior  valleys  and  higher 
altitudes,  and  would  admit  of  one  season  for 
the  whole  state. 

I  yield  the  palm  to  no  one  in  my  desire 
to  see  enacted  and  enforced  such  laws  as 
will  surely  maintain,  unimpaired,  our  pres- 
ent game  supply;  but  I  believe  that  this 
natural  resource  of  the  commonwealth 
should  be  enjoyed  alike,  so  far  as  is  consis- 
tent with  the  general  good,  by  the  citizens  of 
all  sections  of  the  state.  I  also  deplore  the 
necessity  of  having  more  than  one  game 
law  in  the  state.  But  this  is  the  fortune  of 
being  so  large.  No  one  would  expect  the 
same  season  to  be  applicable  to  the  state 
of  Georgia  that  is  found  best  for  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  yet  California  not 
only  covers  a  latitude  as  great  as  all  that 
country  intervening  between  the  northern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and  Central  Geor- 
gia, but  our  habitable  altitudes  are  fully 
twice  as  great  as  any  section  between  those 
points. 

I  am  convinced  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
climatic  variations  of  the  state  and  the  hab- 
its of  the  game,  that  this  segregation  of  the 
state  into  game  districts  is  necessary  to 
the  best  interests  of  game  preservation.  I 
know  that  justice  to  the  people  of  large  sec- 
tions of  the  state  demands  it. 

It  may,  upon  careful  investigation,  be 
found  advisable  to  deviate  to  some  extent 
from  the  boundaries  I  have  drawn,  but  I 
think  they  will  be  found  as  near  right  as 
an  adherence  to  county  lines  will  admit. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  scheme 
of  division  and  proposed  dates  I  would  make 
but  one  season  each  for  valley  quail  and 
ducks;  the  quail  season  being  from  October 
1  to  February  1,  and  the  duck  season  from 
October  15  to  February  15.  As  mountain 
grouse  and  sagehens  are  practically  confined 
to  the  one  district,  the  only  species  of  our 
game  that  would  be  affected  by  having  more 
than  one  season  within  the  limits  of  the  one 
state  are  the  mountain  quail,  doves  and  deer. 

With  the  doves  and  mountain  quail  it 
would  certainly  give  an  opportunity  for  some 
greater  slaughter.  But  in  as  much  as  no  one 
would  care  to  go  to  any  great  distance  for 
this  shooting  it  would  only  increase  the 
time  for  killing  them  to  those  persons  liv- 
ing close  along  the  boundary  line  of  Dis- 
trict No.  1  and  No.  2.  But  again  in  this  sec- 
tion the  migration  of  these  birds  is  such 
that  the  season  would,  in  fact,  be  but  a 
short  one. 

With  the  deer,  if  one  should  begin  with  the 
opening  of  the  season  in  District  No.  3  and 
continue  until  the  close  in  No.  1,  it  would  in 
fact  lengthen  the  time  in  which  they  might 
be  killed  to  three  months.  This  cannot  how- 
ever work  much  injury  so  long  as  we  re- 
tain the  limit  law,  restricting  each  person  to 
not  over  three. 

The  principle  of  game  protection  is,  in 
the  abstract,  popular  today  with  the  whole 
people  except  those  who  selfishly  wish  to 
profit  by  its  rapid  and  unreasonable  slaugh- 
ter. But  while  the  principle  of  protection 
is  in  itself  popular,  laws  which  do  an 
injustice  to  any  given  section  by  denying  the 
people  thereof  the  possibility  of  complying 
with  them  and  yet  have  any  share  in  the 
game  cannot  become  popular,  and  will  not 
be  observed  with  that  cheerful  unanimity 
which  otherwise  would  obtain. 
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THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    BEING    IN    HEALTH. 


By  William  Greer  Harrison. 


It  seems  absurd  to  call  any  man's  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  being  in  health, 
yet  just  because  the  thing  is  so  obvious  there 
is  a  general  neglect  of  the  means  necessary 
to  maintain  health.  This  neglect  is  with  our 
most  intelligent  people — who,  whilst  care- 
fully cultivating  their  mental  nature,  permit 
their  physical  to  degenerate  to  a  condition 
which  largely  nullifies  their  mental  efforts. 

Long  life  is  of  less  importance  than  a  con- 
dition of  health  whilst  we  live.  Better  50 
years  of  sound  health  than  75  years  of  medi- 
cal treatment.  The  joy  of  living  is  in  the 
healthy  life  only. 

Were  it  not  so  serious  a  matter  one  might 
well  laugh  at  the  human  gunny  sacks  which 
make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  our  adult  male 
population.  Every  other  man  you  meet  is 
out  of  drawing.  The  great  pillows  of  fat 
which  our  lordly  citizens  seem  to  glory  in 
are  fine  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  the  cari- 
caturist. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  a  handsome 
man  who  is  over  40  years  of  age.  Eighteen 
inch  collars,  50  inch  girths,  wobbly  legs, 
bleary  eyes,  red  nose — good  lord!  how  dare 
such  grossness  call  itself  a  man. 

An  unhealthy  man  is  the  cause  of  disease 
in  others.  An  unhealthy  man  cannot  be  a 
clean  man  no  matter  how  often  he  bathes, 
and  an  unhealthy  man  is  a  Pandora  box  of 
multiform  disease. 

I  wonder  if  the  fat  man  knows  that  he 
is  cultivating  disease  germs?  Obesity  is  an 
offense  to  art.  Fat  itself  is  a  disease — not 
reserve  strength  as  some  wiseacres  claim. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  fat  man  has  only 
strength  enough  to  carry  around  his  super- 
fluous garment  of  adipose  tissue  and  puffs 
like  a  porpoise  doing  it.  A  little  extra  heat 
and  he  lies  down;  a  little  extra  work  and 
he  goes  to  bed. 

There  is  really  only  one  cure  for  excessive 
fat  and  that  is  exercise  and  careful  dieting. 
Men  may  be  coaxed  into  taking  some  form 
of  exercise — "ping-pong"  to  wit — but  diet- 
ing is  another  matter.  When  I  advise  my 
friends  to  wash  out  their  stomachs  every 
morning  and  eat  nothing  until  nature  asks 
for  food — that  is,  until  hunger  and  not  mere 
appetite  is  developed,  they  are  amazed. 


I  have  found  it  difficult  to  establish  in  my 
friends'  minds  the  vital  difference  between 
hunger  and  appetite.  Hunger  is  real;  appe- 
tite is  artificial.  Hunger  does  not  manifest 
itself  until  the  resident  energy  bestowed 
upon  the  man  in  his  last  meal  has  been 
more  or  less  exhausted.  Your  dinner  at  7 
tonight  will  furnish  you  with  ample  energy 
for  all  your  work  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

Have  you  ever  gone  deer  hunting?  If  so, 
at  break  of  day  you  found  the  deer  filling 
its  stomach  with  water — you  did  not  find  it 
browsing.  The  deer  does  not  pile  new  food 
on  old  still  undigested  matter.  Take  a  hint 
from  the  animal  world.  Remember  that 
with  all  your  pride  of  intellect  you  are  yet 
an  animal.  Knock  your  fingers  and  you 
will  have  an  illustration  of  the  intimacy  of 
mind  and  matter  and,  understanding  the 
truth,  you  may  be  induced  to  believe  that 
whatever  injures  one  injures  both. 

I  have  been  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of 
exercise  all  my  life  but  my  congregations 
have  generally  been  small  and  chiefly  con- 
fined to  men  whose  brains  have  not  put  on 
flesh.  I  have  suggested  various  forms  of  ex- 
ercise. I  have  pointed  out  the  value  of  cer- 
tain forms  over  others,  but  I  am  now  content 
to  endorse  almost  any  kind  of  exercise — any- 
thing that  will  prevent  this  dear  old  world 
of  ours  from  becoming  the  habitat  of  a  na- 
tion of  rolly-pollies. 

If  you  won't  exercise  don't  eat.  If  you 
exercise  you  may  eat  whatever  agrees  with 
you,  but  all  your  eating  should  be  after 
12  noon.  After  that  hour  you  can  eat  as 
many  meals  as  you  please — provided  you 
take  enough  exercise,  daily,  to  induce  heavy 
perspiration  and  use  the  bath  freely. 

I  have  given  up  advising  the  form  of  ex- 
el  cise  in  any  general  way.  There  are  so 
many  devious  cases  of  fat  that  I  find  it  wiser 
to  prescribe  for  each  as  a  separate  recon- 
struction. 

But  to  all  who  have  the  courage  to  endure 
I  say  "get  to  the  hills;  clamber  and  climb 
over  mountain  and  ridge  until  your  form 
is  once  more  seemly — once  more  bearing 
some  semblance  to  the  beautiful  lines  of 
true  manhood." 
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RAINBOW'   TROUT.      (SALMO    [RIDEUS.) 


THE    EVOLUTION    OF    THE    CALIFORNIA    TROUT. 


By  Alfred  V.  La  Motte. 


According  to  geologists,  the  primary  cre- 
ation in  the  waters  of  the  Earth  was  the 
mollusca,  which  during  the  Silurian  epoch 
of  geological  time  filled  the  waters,  attaining 
great  size  and  variety.  This  primitive  and 
low  order  of  life  was  followed  in  the  next  era 
(the  Devonian  period)  by  the  fishes  which 
were  the  first  of  vertebrate  life  and  during 
this  era  dominated  the  waters,  relegating 
the  mollusca  to  second  place  in  the  struggle 
for  existence. 

At  this  time  the  most  primitive  forms  of 
fish  life  were  scaleless,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Reptilia  which  materialized  in  the  suc- 
ceeding or  Carboniferous  era.  The  more  ad- 
vanced species  had  scales  and  attained  great 
size,  taking  precedence  over  all  lesser  forms. 
Thus  along  the  line  of  Evolution  the  ad- 
vanced types  dominated,  in  their  turn,  the 
more  primitive  forms  through  ea  ;h  succes- 
sive geological  era  up  to  the  present,  or  hu- 
man era,  where  man  takes  first  place  and  by 
virtue  of  his  self-conscious  reasoning  facul- 
ties subjugates  all  other  forms  of  creation 
to  his  uses,  the  products  of  land  and  waters 
alike  being  drawn  upon  to  furnish  suste- 
nance for  his  development  and  advancement. 

Thus  each  in  its  turn  takes  its  place  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  and  perpetuation 
of  kind.  As  the  population  of  the  earth  in- 
creases the  demand  on  Nature's  bounty  is 
correspondingly  taxed  and  man  by  virtue  of 


his  intelligence  is  called  upon,  for  his  own 
protection,  to  come  to  its  aid.  He  cultivates 
the  lands  and  the  waters  that  they  may 
yield  a  more  bounteous  harvest  and  keep 
apace  with  the  demand  made  upon  them. 

Prom  earliest  history  to  the  present  the 
land  has  been  cultivated  for  man's  suste- 
nance. But  not  so  with  our  waters  whose 
cultivation  is  of  very  recent  date,  being  as 
yet  merely  in  its  infancy.  Tt  is  only  fifty 
years  since  the  artificial  cultivation  of  fishes 
of  the  better  class  was  in  embryo,  yet  in  this 
short  time  its  value  to  mankind  has  become 
inestimable. 

Commissions  of  fisheries  have  been  es- 
tablished in  nearly  all  civilized  communi- 
ties. Through  their  concerted  action  valu- 
able varieties  of  fishes  that  bad  been  local- 
ized, by  natural  disturbances  of  the  elements 
and  other  causes,  have  been  redistributed 
wherever  environment  was  suitable,  artifi- 
cial propagation  introduced,  and  Nature's  ef- 
forts so  aided  by  scientific  research  that  the 
ratio  of  increase  has  been  phenomenally  en- 
hanced. As  an  example  may  be  cited  the 
Trout  family. 

According  to  natural  methods  the  trout  in 
our  streams  incubate  scarcely  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  whilst  by  artificial  cultivation 
ninety  per  cent,  is  the  average.  Therefore 
the  ratio  in  favor  of  artificial  propagation 
stands  as  1  to  180.    It  does  not  require  much 
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perspicacity  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
the  latter  method.  To  the  investigator  this 
is  easily  explained.  The  law  of  compensa- 
tion exists  throughout  nature.  The  fish  is 
given  more  eggs  than  is  necessary  for  the 
perpetuation  of  species  that  the  surplussage 
may  furnish  sustenance  to  other  minor 
forms  of  life  that  depend  largely  upon  it 
for  maintenance,  thus  there  is  really  no 
wastage.  But  man  for  the  betterment  of  his 
own  condition  robs  these,  which  are  to  him 
useless  organisms,  that  his  food  supply  may 
be  increased. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  trout  of  our  California  waters  and  many 
differences  of  opinion  still  exist  concerning 
them.  The  peculiarities  of  our  climatic  con- 
ditions are  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of 
it.  Many  maintain  that  our  indigenous  varie- 
ties are  not  of  the  best  because  they  are 
anadromous  and  run  out  to  sea  after  spawn- 
ing. Our  climate  is  responsible  for  this 
and  were  it  not  for  this  habit  of  migration 
to  saline  waters  we  would  soon  have  no  trout 
at  all  in  our  streams.     , 

We  have  but  two  seasons,  the  wet  and 
the  dry.  During  our  dry  season  the  sum- 
mer sun  is  responsible  for  the  hatching  of 
immense  quantities  of  parasitic  life  in  our 
streams,  which  attack  the  fish  and  annoy 
them  as  fleas  do  a  dog.  To  rid  themselves 
of  this  trouble  the  fish  instinctively  seek 
colder  temperatures  or  saline  waters  which 
causes  the  insects  to  drop  off,  thus  gaining 
relief  from  their  annoyances.  Every  cause 
has  its  effect;  the  insects  are  the  cause,  the 
anadromous  habit  the  effect. 

It  has  been  frequently  urged  that  we  stock 
our  streams  with  foreign  varieties  that  do 
not  go  to  salt  water.  But  in  nature  we  find 
all  plastic  forms  of  life  conform  to  environ- 
ment and  our  indigenous  varieties  possess 
certain  characteristics  assuredly  caused 
thereby.  Now  should  we  introduce  foreign 
varieties,  bred  under  different  surrounding 
conditions,  how  long  would  they  remain  so, 
and  true  to  the  development  cf  their  natural 
habitat?  I  think  not  long,  as  they  would 
sooner  or  later  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 
conditions  and  assume  the  characteristics  of 
the  indigenous  varieties.  This,  at  J.aast,  has 
been  my  experience  over  a  series  of  years  of 
experimentation.  The  new  varieties  by  de- 
grees take  on  the  habit  of  the  indigenous 
and  soon  lose  their  identity.    The  cause  pro- 


duces the  effect.  In  California,  between  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierras  and  the  Pacific, 
we  have  but  one  indigenous  trout,  classified 
as  the  "Salmo-Irideus."  This  anadrom  after 
his  migration  to  the  sea  is  called  by  many 
the  "Steelhead"  and  is  classed  "Salmo  Gaird- 
neri."  Though  still  struct  arally  identical, 
but  because  of  his  migration  to  salt  water 
where  he  has  fed  upon  Crustacea  and  mol- 
lusca  to  a  surfeit — inducing  abnormal  pro- 
portions— he  returns  during  the  season  of  re- 
production to  his  native  heath,  changed  in 
coloration  from  his  prismatic  hues  to  more 
dignified  and  somber  garb  and  finds  that 
he  has  been  disinherited  and  his  name  even 
changed.  Little  wonder  that  he  should  again 
return  to  the   sea! 

The  coloration  of  the  trout  is  governed 
largely  by  environment — temperature,  ele- 
vation, volume  of  water  and  so  forth.  The 
action  of  vision  on  the  optic  nerve  enables 
him  to  change  his  coloration  to  conform  to 
his  environment,  many  freaks  of  coloration 
lesulting  In  different  waters  and  locations. 
But  change  environment  and  what  becomes 
of  your  coloration?  Your  trout  becomes  an 
ordinary  every  day  trout.  In  these  remarks 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  trout  of  our  cur- 
rent waters;  with  lake  fish  it  may  be  differ- 
ent, but  not  to  the  extent  that  many  believe. 
There  are  many  distinctions  given  but  few 
differences.  Physical  condition  always  gov- 
erns appearances,  the  well  fed  lazy  trout  be- 
ing robust  and  of  full  habit  while  his  spawn 
brother  may  be  gaunt  and  attenuated  from 
lack  of  food  or  over  exercise  and  he  may 
also  differ  in  color.  Change  conditions  and 
each  individual  will  conform  to  the  change. 

In  the  Charr  family  (Salvelinus)  we  have 
the  Eastern  brook  or  Fontinalis,  Mackinaw 
Trout,  Dolly  Varden  and  Grayling,  the  first 
three  usually  called  trout.  The  latter  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  continent. 

The  indigenous  trout  of  California  "Salmo 
Irideus,"  commonly  called  "rainbow,"  is  one 
of  the  finest  trout  in  existence,  both  as  to 
size,  flavor  and  fighting  qualities.  Being  al- 
ready acclimated  he  possesses  advantages 
over  all  competitors  and  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  he  has  to  take  second  place  in 
the  salmo  family. 

One  of  the  most  engaging  features  of  ar- 
tificial fish  culture  is,  to  the  investigator, 
its  embryonic  development.     The  egg  being 
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exposed  to  view  all  the  time,  its  translu- 
cence  permits  of  the  study  of  its  evolution 
through  all  of  its  stages,  from  the  genesis 
of  life  at  fertilization  to  birth  along  the  on- 
togenic  series,  and  is  a  fair  type  of  the  evo- 
lution of  all  oval  life. 

Upon  leaving  the  egg  the  embryo  trout 
is  burdened  with  an  umbilical  sack  which 
weighs  him  down  and  renders  him  helpless 
against  the  attacks  of  the  countless  enemies 
who  would  devour  him.  This  sack  of  nour- 
ishment lasts  him  for  about  four  weeks, 
being  absorbed  through  the  pectoral  glands 
little  by  little.  During  this  period  his  diges- 
tive organs  are  perfected  and  articulation 
of  the  mouth  develops  so  that  he  may  take 
food   voluntarily.     Enabled  now  to   use  his 


fins,  his  first  efforts,  to  evade  his  enemies 
and  at  the  same  time  seek  his  living,  ensues. 
Each  day  passed  in  safety  increases  his 
chances  of  ultimate  development  when  he 
in  turn  will  assume  the  aggressive  and  prey 
on  all  weaker  than  himself. 

The  life  of  the  trout  is  an  incessant  strug- 
gle for  existence  and  eternal  vigilance  is 
his  only  safeguard.  The  ties  of  consanguin- 
ity do  not  appeal  to  him  for  he  would  as 
readily  eat  his  own  relations  as  any  one's 
else.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  is  entitled 
to  our  sympathy  and  when  man  saves  him 
from  his  enemies  in  the  stream  by  artificial 
culture,  he  but  grants  him  a  temporary  re- 
prieve, as  his  destiny  is  final  assassination. 


THE    OLD    HUNTING    COAT. 


A  thing  of  stiff  canvas,  dirt  spotted  and  torn; 
Soiled  corduroy  collar,  huge  pockets  that 
tote 
The  game,  and  its  fabric  is  crumpled  and 
worn, 
Yet   memories    cling   to   the    old    hunting 
coat. 
Its  color  of  tan  with  the  ground  smoothly 
blends 
And    frights    not    the    timid    and    sharp 
sighted  game; 
By  delicate  thread  its  lone  button  suspends, 
Untouched   by  the  hand  of  the  unseeing 
dame; 
On  the  sleeve  a  light  feather  seems  destined 
to   stay, 
The  scent  of  burnt  powder  around  it  doth 
cling, 
And  its  pockets  conceal  but  a  motley  array 
Of  pipe  and  tobacco,  shells,  matches  and 
string. 
And  many  a  night  it  has  pillowed  the  head 
That  rested  in  peace  'neath  a  sheltering 
tent 
That  on  some  stream's  banks,  tree  protected, 
was  spread, 
Where  few  but  Dame  Nature's  wild  crea- 
tures e'er  went. 


Ah,  if  it  could  speak,  it  would  eagerly  tell 
Of    long,    breathless    chase    through    the 
thicket  and  thorns 
In  pursuit  of  the  elk  that  fought  nobly  and 
well, 
But  whose  antlers  the  old  hunting  coat 
now  adorns! 
Or  perchance  it  would  whisper  of  morning's, 
sharp  chill 
And  rush-hidden  boat  in  some  lake  at  day- 
light 
And   speak  of  the   silence  and  e'en  of  the 
thrill 
That  it  felt  when  the  canvasback  started 
the  flight. 
Or  yet  it  could  speak  of  the  favorite  camp 
Where  the  brook  makes  sweet  music  and 
soft  breezes  blow 
And   the   odor   of   firs  and   of  wild   flowers, 
dew  damp, 
And  the  leaping  of  trout  where  the  slender 
weeds  grow. 
The  broadcloth  may  scorn  it,  the  woolen  may 
sneer — 
Aristocrats  they,  keeping  always  remote — 
Yet   none   of  them   offers  the   comfort   and 
cheer 
And  happiness  found  in  the  old  hunting 
coat. 

— Colorado   Springs  Gazette. 
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THE'  EQUITY   OF    THE    GAME    LAWS. 


By  A.  Convert. 


Game  laws,  like  other  laws,  are  made  for 
a  definite  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  a  wise 
one.  So  much  controversy  and  discussion 
has  arisen  over  the  present  game  laws  of  this 
state,  and  so  many  widely  divergent  views 
are  expressed,  that  one  who  is  neither  a  hun- 
ter or  a  fisherman  may  be  permitted  to  pre- 
sent what  may  be  called  a  distinterested  or 
non-partisan  view  of  the  question,  especially 
as  close  contact  with  friends  on  both  sides 
has  given  the  writer  an  opportunity  to  hear 
each  side  of  the  story,  and  to  study  the  effect 
of  our  present  game  and  fish  laws. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  or  even  dwell 
upon  the  legal  status  of  such  laws,  when  the 
record  is  before  us  of  thirty-eight  states  of 
the  Union  prohibiting  the  sale  of  game.  Su- 
preme Courts  have  pronounced  them  consti- 
tutional, wise  and  just  laws;  our  highest  le- 
gal tribunal,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  add- 
ing its  opinion  to  the  credit  side  of  such  laws 
as  if  to  make  "assurance  doubly  sure;'*  so  it 
leaves  only  the  equity  side  of  the  question  to 
be  considered.  In  other  words,  are  these 
laws  fair?  Are  they  based  upon  the  great 
American  principle  of  giving  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number?  It  is  charged 
that  they  are  tainted  with  that  which  is  so 
abhorrent  to  every  American  mind,  "  class 
legislation  " — that  is,  legislation  against  the 
masses  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy, 
the  "  favored  few." 

This  is  the  indictment  that  rolls  so  glibly 
from  the  lips  of  the  favor-hunting  politician, 
and  flows  so  freely  from  the  pens  of  many  of 
our  newspaper  writers.  It  is  the  stock  in 
trade  argument  of  many  attorneys  when  "  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  "  are  scarce,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  the  imagination 
free  rein.  Occasionally  a  Supreme  Judge 
justifies  his  dissenting  opinion  by  reasoning 
from  such  a  view-point.  Occasionally  there 
is  found  one,  like  the  late  U.  S.  Supreme 
Justice  Field,  of  sufficient  mental  vigor  and 
moral  courage  to  see  and  admit  the  error  of 
his  reasoning.  He  is  quoted,  since  a  dissent- 
ing opinion  written  by  him  in  the  famous 
case  of  "  Geer  vs.  Connecticut,"  as  the  Rock 
of  Ages  to  which  other  dissentors  pin  their 


faith,  unaware  perhaps  that  Justice  Field  in 
conversation  two  years  later  with  his  friend 
E.  S.  Pillsbury,  the  well-known  attorney  of 
San  Francisco,  stated  that  he  was  "  con- 
vinced that  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  him  in 
the  Geer  case  was  not  good  law,  and  that  he 
regretted  that  he  had  ever  written  that  dis- 
senting opinion. 

No  one  who  has  given  the  subject  a  mo- 
ment's serious  consideration  can  fail  to  see 
the  need  of  placing  restrictions  on  the  taking 
of  wild  game,  both  as  to  numbers  and  the 
length  of  the  season  in  which  they  can  be 
taken.  The  difference  arises  chiefly  as  to  the 
degree  of  restriction,  and  there  are  inequali- 
ties no  doubt.  Our  legislature  is  confronted 
with  a  serious  problem  when  it  undertakes 
the  enactment  of  game  laws.  Our  state  is  so 
large  and  so  diversified,  the  conditions  ac- 
cording to  localities  so  varying  as  to  breed- 
ing seasons,  that  a  general  law — the  only 
remedy  at  its  hands — cannot  fit  each  section 
to  its  satisfaction.  When  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  added  which  will  permit  of  di- 
viding the  state  into  game  districts,  then 
legislation  for  the  different  districts  can  be 
enacted.  At  present  the  legislature  has  as 
difficult  a  task  as  has  the  Federal  Congress 
in  passing  a  tariff  bill  that  will  suit  to  its 
satisfaction  every  state  of  the  Union.  Under 
present  circumstances  it  does  the  best  it  can. 

Many  of  those  who  criticise  the  restric- 
tions do  it  thoughtlessly,  not  realizing  that 
as  civilization  pushes  out  and  extends  its 
borders,  taking  up  the  wild  lands;  in  ex- 
actly the  same  proportion  is  the  breeding 
ground  and  habitat  of  the  wild  game  re- 
duced; that  the  wild  bird  flies  no  faster,  has 
no  better  means  of  defence  than  it  had  two 
hundred  years  ago,  while  man  has  increased 
his  efficiency  to  kill  and  take  a  thousand 
fold,  advancing  successively  from  the  bow 
and  arrow  to  a  muzzle  loading  gun,  then  to 
the  rapid  firing  breech  loader  with  smoke- 
less powder  and  belt  full  of  cartridges,  until 
finally  there  has  been  evolved  the  "  Game 
Hog."  Should  there  be  any  question  about 
the  wisdom  of,  and  necessity  for  these  re- 
strictions? 
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The  charge  is  directly  made  that  our  legis- 
lators were  guilty  of  framing  laws  in  favor 
of  the  wealthy,  the  "  favored  few  " ;  in  other 
words  were  either  so  base  or  so  ignorant  that 
they  passed  the  present  game  laws,  and  the 
cry  was  taken  up,  and  is  being  industriously 
and  persistently  circulated  by  some  of  the 
editors  in  the  larger  cities  and  then  copied 
by  some  of  the  interior  papers  who  are  "long 
on  space,"  that  an  "  infamous,"  a  "  villain- 
ous" law  was  passed,  although  our  Supreme 
Court  declared  it  constitutional  and  in  no 
sense  discriminating.  Surely  one  has  a 
right  to  wonder  and  inquire:  why  this  sharp 
distinction  in  terms?  Are  these  laws  so  un- 
fair? Do  they  discriminate  against  the 
masses?  Are  the  poor  deprived  of  their 
right,  and  obstacles  placed  in  their  way  to 
prevent  their  ever  tasting  game?  Is  it  the 
poor  who  clamor  so  loudly?  Have  their 
wails  reached  the  ear  and  pierced  the  heart 
of  these  great  philanthropists,  or  is  it  possi- 
ble the  philanthropic  judge  and  editor,  have 
heard  that  cry  at  home,  and,  believing  firmly 
that  "Charity  begins  at  home,"  are  prepar- 
ing to  receive  it?  Would  it  be  a  fairer,  more 
equitable  distribution,  to  allow  the  few  mar- 
ket hunters — most  of  whom  are  not  taxpay- 
ers, and  often  not  citizens — to  take  that 
which  costs  them  nothing  to  develop,  either 
in  labor  or  thought;  to  shoot  and  ship  to  the 
cities  where  it  can  be  and  is  purchased  only 
by  the  well-to-do  or  wealthy  classes?  In 
truth  it  is  only  these  two  extremes  of  society, 
constituting  but  a  small  proportion  of  our 
population,  who  are  benefited  by  the  sale  of 
game. 

It  is  true  that  the  non-sale  of  game  de- 
prives those  living  in  the  cities  who  do  not 
hunt,  but  who  would  buy  game  if  they  had 
the  legal  right  to  procure  it  in  that  way; 
but  it  does  not  deprive  them  of  the  right 
that  any  poor  man  in  the  country  is  glad  to 
exercise  to  acquire  his.  The  city  man  has 
that  same  right  reserved  to  him,  and  the  fact 
is  that  all  those  who  at  any  time  purchase 
game  when  in  the  markets  have  the  means 
and  generally  the  time  to  acquire  it  the  same 
way  as  the  man  in  the  country.  In  other 
words,  the  people  who  can  afford  to  live  in 
clubs,  fine  hotels  or  swell  boarding  houses, 
are  deprived  of  their  easiest  way  to  get  game 
— that  is  to  buy  it.  Are  these  people  the 
masses?  Are  they  the  sick,  the  blind,  the 
poor  that  our  philanthropic  editors  have  in 


mind?  Is  it  in  their  interest  that  this  pa- 
thetic wail  is  set  up?  Have  the  poor  sud- 
denly acquired  such  influence  that  they  can 
be  heard  in  these  high  places;  that  their 
cries  are  heeded  when  they  talk  of  game 
laws  but  go  unheard  when  they  ask  for  bet- 
ter wages  to  buy  bread  and  clothes  for  their 
families?  Selfish  interests  produce  strange 
arguments. 

This  does  not  apply  to  all  who  write 
against  the  present  game  laws.  There  are 
some  who  honestly  believe  these  work  an  in- 
justice, because  they  do  not  understand  the 
subject  and  follow  blindly  these  clever,  but 
fallacious  arguments,  and  because  they  be- 
lieve that  which  deprives  the  poor  man  and 
favors  the  rich  is  wrong.  They  do  not  real- 
ize that  the  non-sale  of  game  deprives  no 
man  of  work  or  position;  that  the  game 
dealer  employs  just  as  many  men  whether  it 
be  poultry  or  game  he  handles;  that  the 
same  is  true  of  restaurants,  hotels  or  clubs; 
and  that  in  the  country  the  industrious,  in- 
telligent farmer  who  owns  a  few  acres  and 
follows  the  legitimate  occupation  of  raising 
geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens  or  squabs  for 
the  market,  and  who  is  generally  a  man  of 
family,  always  a  tax  payer  and  a  citizen,  re- 
ceives a  better  return  for  his  products  than 
when  game  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  Besides, 
when  he  or  his  sons  so  desire,  they  can  take 
their  guns  (and  they  always  have  them),  go 
out  and  find  some  game  which  has  not  been 
shot  or  scared  away  by  the  market  hunter, 
who  scours  the  country  for  that  which  costs 
him  nothing  in  order  to  send  it  to  the  com- 
paratively few  of  the  wealthy  in  the  cities 
who  can  afford  to  buy. 

They  do  not  realize  that  the  present  game 
laws  are  to  the  interest  and  advantage  of 
such  men,  and  to  the  disadvantage  only  of 
the  market  hunter  who  shoots  for  the  rich. 
They  do  not  stop  to  contrast  the  two  types 
of  men,  the  market  hunter  and  the  poultry 
raiser,  as  citizens;  they  do  not  realize  that 
every  clerk,  every  laborer,  every  business 
man  in  the  country  can  have  his  day  afield 
with  some  profit  and  some  pleasure;  that 
every  mechanic  or  man  employed  in  business 
in  the  city  can  take  a  holiday  and  go  into 
the  country  when  game  is  abundant  and  be 
repaid  for  his  time  and  expense.  They  do 
not  stop  to  think  that  where  one  gun  and 
necessary  ammunition  is  sold  to  a  market 
hunter,  twenty  will  be  sold  to  men  who  en- 
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joy  hunting,  and  who  will  go  hunting  if 
there  is  promise  of  a  fair  return.  In  short, 
they  do  not  understand  that  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  our  country  represented  by  the 
great  middle  classes,  will  have  an  abundance 
of  that  which  they  do  not  buy,  but  which 
they  can  take  in  the  way  they  enjoy  the 
most. 

It  is  true  that  the  non-sale  means  that  less 
game  will  be  killed,  that  it  can,  and  will  in- 
crease and  multiply,  and  in  tbat  respect  (in- 
cidentally) will  the  rich  sportsman  be  bene- 
fited, but  along  with  him  will  every  poor 
man  be  a  gainer.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  wealthy  sportsman  will  be  so  much  of  a 
gainer,  since  his  well  stocked  preserve  is 
safe  from  the  market  hunter  who  must  ply 
his  vocation  over  that  very  land  on  which 
the  poor  man  must  of  necessity,  depend 
for  his  pleasure  and  his  share  of  game.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  preserve  sports- 
men were  against  the  present  laws,  because 
on  their  lands,  over  which  none  but  them- 
selves hunt,  there  was  not  noticeable  the 
growing  scarcity  of  game,  and  they  objected 
to  the  wise  provisions  that  placed  a  limit  on 
the  number  they  could  shoot  in  a  single  day 
— a  condition  which  placed  them  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  man  who  does  not  belong  to  a 
club  or  own  a  preserve. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  preserves, 
and  it  is  one  that  certain  editors  who  would 
like  to  pose  as  friends  of  the  poor  man, 
work  to  a  finish.  It  is  one  of  the  subjects 
they  revel  in  when  recounting  all  the  "evils" 
resulting  from  a  number  of  wealthy  men 
renting  a  piece  of  land,  putting  up  buildings, 
hiring  watchmen  and  caretakers,  and  in  fact 
paying  quite  a  sum  monthly  for  the  privilege 
of  going  several  times  a  season  for  a  shoot. 
Now  this  is  not  intended  as  a  defence  of 
preserves  or  baited  ponds  shot  over  from 
blinds — a  practice  that  is  barbarous!  It  is 
rather  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
game  laws  have  nothing  to  do  with  pre- 
serves. Will  some  of  the  learned  judges 
and  great  newspaper  protectors  of  the  poor 
roint  out  the  connection? 

Why  tear  down  the  game  laws  and  give 
still  greater  advantages  and  opportunities 
to  the  preserve  man?  There  is  yet  no  legal 
way  devised  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment that  can  prevent  a  man  with  sufficient 
means  from  purchasing  or  renting  more 
land  if  he  thinks  he  requires  it,  and  after 


acquiring  control  it,  and  say  how  much  or 
how  little  it  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  It 
would  seem  most  unwise  and  even  childish 
because  of  real  or  fancied  grievances  against 
the  preserves  that  the  only  safeguard  of  the 
poor  man  be  torn  down,  simply  because  some 
one  must  be  sacrificed;  meanwhile  the  pre- 
serve remains  untouched. 

To  follow  out  this  line  of  reasoning,  we 
should  deny  to  a  person  having  land  that  is 
unproductive — and  nearly  all  shooting  pre- 
serves are — the  right  to  rent  it  and  receive 
an  income  from  it.  He  should  open  it  to  all 
comers;  he  should  be  so  liberal  and  broad- 
minded  that  he  must  not  object  if  his  prem- 
ises are  invaded,  his  stock  wounded  or  driven 
away,  and  his  fences  destroyed,  but  sit  calm- 
ly by — and  wait  for  the  Tax  Collector.  If  he 
dared  lease  it  to  a  man  or  number  of  respon- 
sible men  who  would  take  care  or  it  and  pay 
him  besides,  he  would  be  committing  an 
offence.  Why  not  go  a  step  further  and  ad- 
vocate that  in  a  city  supplied  with  street 
railways  on  which  every  one  can  ride  for  five 
cents  it  shall  be  an  offence  against  the  pub- 
lic morals,  peace  of  mind,  etc.,  for  any  per- 
son to  ride  in  any  other  way! 

Another  of  the  arguments  frequently  used 
is  the  pointing  out  of  the  hardships  and  suf- 
fering imposed  upon  invalids  who  "must" 
have  game  and  are  unable  to  purchase  it.  If 
that  has  any  value  then  there  should  be  no 
close  season  whatever,  no  restrictive  meas- 
ures, else  all  the  invalids  would  die  during 
the  eight  months  of  close  season;  otherwise 
there  are  but  four  months  in  the  year  when 
they  could  exist,  and  now  even  that  lease  of 
life  by  our  present  "infamous,"  "  villainous  " 
game  laws  has  been  swept  away.  Unfortu- 
nately statistics  of  the  mortality  are  gener- 
ally omitted.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  sick 
of  the  masses  or  middle  classes  would  appre- 
ciate a  young  squab  or  the  young  of  any 
other  domestic  fowl?  Can  they  not  be  pur- 
chased at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  as 
cheaply  as  game  (when  sold)  ?  Does  not  that 
sale  benefit  the  dealer,  and  also  some  other 
man  following  a  legitimate  occupation  in  the 
country? 

Are  we  not  growing  more  ardent  year 
after  year  for  active,  health  giving  outdoor 
life,  for  the  strenuous  life  in  the  fields? 
What  greater  attraction  does  the  country  of- 
fer, whether  camping  or  at  a  country  tavern, 
than  the  promise  of  a  well  filled  basket  or 
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bag?  What  resort  does  not  advertise — even 
when  they  have  it  not — its  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing? Does  not  that  attraction,  besides  giv- 
ing new  vigor  and  health  to  thousands,  mean 
the  better  circulation  and  distribution  of  the 
city's  wealth?  Is  it  not  a  positive  benefit 
both  to  the  city  man  and  the  brother  in  the 
country?  The  present  game  laws  are  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  for  which  they  were  en- 
acted. One  has  but  to  travel  in  the  country, 
anywhere,  to  see  and  appreciate  the  effects. 
Never   in  years  have   the   quail   and   doves 


been  so  numerous.  Deer  are  increasing,  and 
there  will  be  plenty  for  all.  And  it  belongs 
to  all — the  people  in  the  country  as  well  as 
the  people  in  the  city.  Under  the  existing 
laws  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber will  be  accomplished. 

With  malice  towards  none  and  charity  to- 
wards all  the  foregoing  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted with  the  hope  that  a  little  more  seri- 
ous consideration  of  all  the  aspects  Of  the 
case  will  show  that  our  present  game  laws 
are  not  only  legal  but  equitable. 
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A  FOREWORD. 

As  good  intent  is  inherently  self  justified 
we  have  no  diffidence  in  this,  our  offer  to 
sportsmen  of  Western  America  of  a  new 
periodical  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  needs 
and  consecrated  to  their  best  interests,  be- 
lieving that  our  pages  will  fully  evince  the 
integrity  of  our  inceptive  motives  and  thus 
embody  their  own  justification. 

All  laws,  natural  and  social  alike,  are 
compensative.  The  same  conditions  which 
breed  a  Cause  begets  its  champion  and  de- 
fines his  policy.  Presently  obtaining  condi- 
tions along  the  Western  coast  of  America 
are  fast  evolving  an  issue  which  impera- 
tively demands  a  timely,  fearless  and  con- 
sistent advocate.  This  office  Western  Field 
has,  with  full  appreciation  of  entailed  du- 
ties and  responsibilities,  elected  to  assume. 
The  issue  referred  to  is  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  our  fish  and  game,  our  in- 
sectivorous birds,  magnificent  forests  and 
beautiful  waters. 

Into  this  issue  the  law  enters  as  an  in- 
separable and  potent  factor.  Among  our 
first  considerations  must  necessarily  be  that 
of  equable,  just,  consistent  and  effective 
laws  which  will   operate  beneficially  to  all 


alike  without  distinction  or  discrimination. 
And  we  have  confidence  enough  in  the  integ- 
rity of  our  age  and  species  to  believe  the 
establishment  of  such  laws  a  moral  cer- 
tainty when  all  the  conditional  facts  are 
fully  known  and  understood  by  the  people  at 
large.  Our  prime  mission  will  be  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses  in  this  direction  and 
to  that  end  we  invite  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port of  all  well  thinking  sportsmen  who  be- 
lieve the  game,  fish,  forests  and  waters  to 
be  the  property  of  the  people,  and  who  are 
vitally  concerned  in  its  conservation  for  the 
common  mutual  enjoyment. 

In  the  plenitude  of  present  riches  men 
grow  prodigal  and  indifferent  to  the  exac- 
tions of  posterity.  With  a  lamentable  short- 
sightedness we  are  wasting  our  precious  in- 
heritance with  never  a  thought  of  the  rights 
of  generations  to  follow.  Sufficient  unto  our 
day  is  the  evil  thereof  and  thankless  is  the 
task  of  him  who  ventures  to  raise  a  protest 
against  the  extravagance  of  his  times,  his 
motive  being  always  misconceived  if  not,  in- 
deed, deliberately  misinterpreted  by  his  fel- 
lows. Knowing  all  this  we  unhesitatingly 
accept  the  duties  and  the  consequences. 
Western  Field  stands — and  shall  ever  stand 
— for  an  honest  and  sufficient  law  that  will 
protect  and  conserve  our  common  heritage. 
We  believe  present  differences  to  be  merely 
the  result  of  superficial  misunderstandings 
which  can  be  easily  and  dispassionately 
arranged  and  harmonized.  As  all  reasoning 
from  one  standpoint  alone  is  apt  to  be  biased 
we  invite  in  our  columns  a  free  discussion 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  game  protection, 
assuring  all  participants  full  and  equal  cour- 
tesies. 

PROTECT  THE  BIRDS. 

Sixteen  states  and  territories  have  enacted 
laws  for  the  protection  of  birds  not  regarded 
as  game.  Among  these  California  is  not, 
to  our  great  regret,  enumerated,  the  roll  of 
honor  comprising  Indiana,  Vermont,  Illinois, 
Arkansas,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Florida,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  all  the  other  states  and  territories  the 
only  excuses  for  the  lack  of  similar  legisla- 
tion are  those  of  apathy,  ignorance  or  mer- 
cenary greed.  The  two  latter  are  largest 
in   evidence.     The   demand   for   feathers   in 
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the  millinery  trade,  and  unfounded  preju- 
dices against  the  feathered  innocents  who 
are  ignorantly  assumed  to  do  impossible 
damage  to  crops  of  various  kinds,  have  been 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  enactment  of  laws 
whose  importance  will  only  be  realized  when 
it  is  everlastingly  too  late. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  certain 
species  of  song  and  insectivorous  birds  have 
a  decided  penchant  for  buds,  grain  and  even 
matured  fruits,  but  in  the  aggregate  the  dam- 
age so  done  is  more  than  a  hundredfold  com- 
pensated by  services  rendered.  For  every 
bud,  small  fruit  or  grain  head  that  a  bird  oc- 
casionally eats  he  destroys  a  thousand  in- 
jurious insects  that  would  do  a  hundred 
times  as  much  damage  were  they  permitted 
to  live  and  multiply.  And  will  any  man  with 
even  only  one  grain  of  sentiment  in  his  com- 
position hold  the  price  of  a  delicious  bird 
song  dear  at  a  handful  of  probably  diseased 
cherries  or  a  cluster  of  wormy  grapes! 

Our  birds  should  be  protected  for  an  hun- 
dred reasons  which  will  appeal  to  every  one 
who  studies  these  little  creatures  and  their 
creative  mission  intelligently  and  without 
bias;  and  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  a  clause 
protecting  them  will  be  inserted  in  our  game 
laws  at  the  next  session  of  Legislature. 

MISTAKEN  POLICY. 

The  expressed  .intention  of  the  general 
land  office  at  Washington  to  abolish  the  of- 
fices of  the  various  local  superintendents 
of  the  national  forest  reserves  and  direct 
the  management  of  the  latter  entirely  from 
Washington  is  a  grave  mistake  and  one  that 
will  work  much  evil  if  it  be  consummated. 

Admitting  the  necessity  for  a  centralization 
of  the  service  we  cannot  but  insist  that  the 
immediate  and  practical  control  of  all  West- 
ern reserves  should  be  logically  left  in  the 
hands  of  men  conversant  with  actual  con- 
ditions, and  not  delegated  to  the  inevitable 
mismanagement  of  Eastern  theorists  who 
know  nothing  about  the  problems  of  range 
conditions,  lumbering,  irrigation,  game  pre- 
servation and  forest  fires  which  are  involved 
in  the  management  of  Western  reserves. 
Emergencies  will  always  arise,  in  this  con- 
nection, which  cannot  be  handled  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thousands  of  miles,  even  if  the  man- 
agement had  otherwise  the  tact  and  talent  to 
do  it.    What  is  needed  is  a  material  strength- 


ening of  the  service  by  the  appointment  of 
good  local  men  who  know  what  to  do,  how 
to  do  it,  and  are  on  or  near  the  ground 
in  time  of  need.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  will,  by  his  peculiar  famil- 
iarity with  the  situation,  as  well  as  by  his 
great  personal  interest  in  forest  preserva- 
tion, effectually  discourage  the  proposed 
movement  which,  if  allowed  to  be  carried 
out,  would  practically  undo  all  the  good 
work  that  has  already  been  accomplished. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

The  division  of  this  state  into  three  dis- 
tinct game  districts,  each  to  be  governed  by 
separate  laws  specifically  framed  to  meet 
their  peculiar  individual  requirements,  as 
suggested  elsewhere  in  our  pages  by  Presi- 
dent Payne  of  the  California  Pish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  is  a  matter  well  wor- 
thy of  careful  consideration. 

As  indicated  by  Mr.  Payne,  who  has  made 
an  extended  investigation  and  personal  study 
of  the  conditions,  the  climatic  variations 
with  their  entailed  influences  upon  the  game 
and  open  seasons,  are  even  greater  in  this 
state  than  in  that  portion  of  the  Eastern 
seaboard  lying  between  and  embracing  Geor- 
gia and  New  York.  It  is  obvious  that  no  one 
blanket  law  can  equably  cover  and  provide 
for  these  sharply  divergent  interests  and 
Mr.  Payne's  suggestion  seems  to  us  prac- 
ticable, wise  and  timely.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  individual  opinions  on 
this  head  with  any  suggestions  or  comments 
which  our  friends  may  care  to  make. 

AN  INVITATION. 

The  pages  of  Western  Field  are  open, 
without  reservation,  to  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  the  love  of  Nature  at  heart  and 
who  can  write  interestingly  of  pleasures 
by  field  and  stream.  We  cordially  invite 
contributions  from  everybody  on  matters 
coming  within  the  province  of  this  publica- 
tion, promising  our  most  careful  consider- 
ation of  same.  It  is  not  imperative  that 
contributions  should  be  erudite  and  polished 
to  the  degree  of  Macauley's  English ;  we 
want  the  meat  of  the  nut  rather  than  its 
burnished  shell  and  will  attend  to  its  gar- 
nishment in  this  office.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
write  just  as  you  think.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  make  minor  corrections. 
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THE    YACHT    RACE    OF    1902. 


By  Archibald  Treat. 


THE    CUP. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1895,  a  number  of 
gentlemen*  interested  in  yachting  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  clubbed  together  and  pur- 
chased a  beautiful  silver  cup,  which  they 
gave  in  trust  to  the  Encinal  Yacht  Club,  to 
be  raced  for  once  a  year  as  a  perpetual  chal- 
lenge trophy.  The  deed  of  gift  provided  that 
any  recognized  yacht  club  located  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  having  more  than  three 
yachts  on  its  roll,  may  challenge  for  the  cup 
with  a  yacht  propelled  by  sails  only,  upon 
giving  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  name  of 
the  yacht  and  its  general  dimensions  and 
sailing  length,  the  latter  to  be  calculated 
upon  the  rule  in  general  use  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  further  provided  that  the  defending 
yacht  should  not  exceed  by  ten  per  cent,  the 
sailing  length  of  the  challenger;  that  the 
race  was  to  be  sailed  within  May  and  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  over  a  course  selected  by 
the  committee  having  the  affair  in  charge; 
should  a  club  holding  the  cup  go  out  of  ex- 
istence, or  fail  to  meet  the  challenger  it  was 
provided  that  the  trophy  should  revert  to  the 
trustee.  With  wise  forethought  it  was  cov- 
enanted that  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
races  should  be  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber from  the  challenging  and  defending 
clubs. 


*The  list  is  as  follows:  Will  Brooks,  John  W.  Pew, 
G.  M.  Josselyn  &  Co.,  Joseph  A.  Leonard,  Charles  L. 
Barrett,  S.  W.  Weeks  Co.,  Bruce  Bowne  Co.,  W.  G. 
Hall,  E.  W.  Newhall,  Wm.  Letts  Oliver,  Philip  Caduc, 
Geo.  E.  Plummer,  Edw.  Donohue,  C.  H.  Crocker, 
C.  H.  Harrison,  Jas.  V.  Coleman,  Geo.  E.  Billings, 
M.  S.  Newell,  Harry  D.  Hawks,  J.  L.  Hawks,  I. 
Gutte,  Matthew  Turner,  Jsidor  Gutte,  E.  A.  Engel- 
berg,  Chas.  E.  Elliot,  P.  F.  Tracy,  Alex.  J.  Young, 
Wm.  N.  McCarthy,  E.  S.  Emmons,  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
Edward  A.   Von  Schmidt,  and  Hugo  D.  Keil. 
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The  foregoing  facts  are  contained  in  the 
book  which  acompanies  the  cup,  the  record 
in  itself  constituting  the  deed  of  gift  and  its 
acceptance,  following  which  are  printed 
forms  for  the  official  records  of  the  various 
races.  As  the  last  entry  is  the  one  with 
which  this  article  is  concerned  it  is  given  in 
full: 

Seventh  race  for  the  San  Francisco  Challenge  Cup, 
winning  yacht  Challenger,  May  31st,  1902. 

Type,  keel;  rig,  sloop;  owner,  Jas.  Kitterman  et  al. ; 
■designer,  B.  B.  Crowninshield;  builder,  Jno.  Twigg 
&■  Sons;  club,  S.  F.  Yacht  Club;  length,  O.  A.,  42  ft. 
4l/2  in. ;  length,  W.  L.,  26  ft.;  length,  sailing,  30  ft.; 
length,  beam,  10  ft.  2^4  in.:  beam  10  ft.  2^  in.; 
draft,   6  ft.   6  in. 

Losing   yacht    Harpoon. 

Type,  centerboard;  rig,  sloop;  owner,  J.  R.  Sharp 
and  W.  H.  Toepke;  designer,  F.  R.  Cook;  builder, 
F.  R.  Cook;  club,  Corinthian  Yacht  Club;  length, 
O.  A.  45  ft.  4l/2  in.;  length,  W.  L.,  31  ft.  4l/2  in.; 
length,  sailing,  32  ft.  9  in.;  beam,  13  ft.  3  in.;  draft, 
4   ft.   8   in. 

Remarks. 

Date  of  race,  May  31,  1902.  Length  of  course, 
12.6  nautical  miles.  Winner — Elapsed  time,  2:25:38; 
coriected  time,  2:21:55.  Loser — Elapsed  time,  2:32:49; 
corrected   time,    2:32:49. 

Referee,    S.    S.    Marshall. 

Regatta  Committee — S.  F.  Yacht  Club,  Thos.  L. 
Hill,   Wm.    Spencer,   Arthur    R.    Haskins. 

Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  E.  B.  Learning,  P.  J.  Mar- 
tenstein,    T.    J.    Kavanagh. 

I  hereby  certify  that  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
race  noted  above,  the  San  Francisco  Challenge  Cup 
was  won  by  the  Yacht  Challenger  of  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club  by   10  minutes  54  seconds  corrected  time. 

S.   S.  Marshall,  Referee. 

In  all  five  races  have  now  been  run  for 
the  cup,  and  the  results  of  the  various  con- 
tests will  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 
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THK    BUILDING    OF   THE   CHALLENGER. 

About  three  years  ago  Mr.  W.  G.  Morrow 
visited  the  Eastern  states  and  was  a  specta- 
tor of  some  of  the  yacht  races.  He  per- 
ceived the  advance  that  had  been  made  in 
yacht  designing,  as  against  the  types  in 
vogue  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  meeting  Mr. 
Crowninshield,  the  celebrated  naval  archi- 
tect, had  a  chat  upon  the  subject  of  building 
a  boat  upon  modern  lines,  calculated  for  all 
the  requirements  of  Pacific  waters. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club  in  February,  1901,  Mr.  Mor- 
row related  his  experiences  and  the  idea  was 
then  presented  to  the  members  of  having  a 
challenger  built  to  try  for  the  perpetual  chal- 
lenge cup,  and  if  possible  wrest  it  from  the 
Corinthian  Club,  which  had  held  safe  posses- 
sion of  it  for  two  years.  The  suggestion  was 
taken  hold  of  with  enthusiasm;  a  subscrip- 
tion list  was  at  once  opened,  and  the  follow- 
ing committee  appointed  to  cary  the  matter 
forward:  Messrs.  W.  N.  McCarthy,  the  then 
Commodore  of  the  club,  R.  S.  Bridgman,  Dr. 
T.  L.  Hill,  J.  R.  Savory,  W.  M.  Edgell  and 
W.  G.  Morrow.  In  all  there  were  about  fifty 
subscribers  to  the  building  syndicate*;  the 
amount  finally  contributed  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $2,500.  Mr.  Crowninshield  was  at 
once  given  carte  blanche  to  design  a  boat  of 
thirty-foot  racing  length,  specially  adapted 
to  our  waters.  The  plans  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  John  Twigg  &  Sons,  boat  builders, 
for  execution,  and  to  Captain  Matthew  Tur- 
ner was  given  the  task  of  supervision. 

Mr.  Crowninshield  had  studied  out  every 
detail  of  the  proposed  boat,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  our  strong  winds;  but  even  his 
scientific  and  mechanical  mind  failed  to  ap- 
preciate  our  gentle  zephyrs.     The   halliard 


*The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  syndicate: 
Geo.  E.  Billings,  R.  S.  Bridgman,  A.  F.  Broad,  F. 
M.  Cartan,  W.  G.  Crandall,  Jas.  V.  Coleman,  W.  M. 
Edgell,  A.  W.  Follansbee,  Jr.,  Chas.  L.  Fair,  W.  S. 
Goodfellow,  L.  Q.  Haven,  Thos.  L.  Hill,  R.  B. 
Hogue,  E.  W.  Hopkins,  F.  A.  Hyde,  Geo.  A.  Knight, 
James  Kitterman,  W.  N.  McCarthy,  Wm.  Mersfelder, 
Win.  Letts  Oliver,  A.  B.  Palmer,  H.  L.  Irwin,  G. 
H.  Merrell,  J.  M.  Patrick,  H.  A.  Gibson,  C.  F.  Austin, 
G.  W.  Baxter,  W.  H.  Coogan,  Wm.  Pierce,  F.  L. 
Piatt,  J.  M.  Punnett,  Fred.  Raisch,  J.  R.  Savory,  J. 
D.  Spreckels,  H.  R.  Simpkins,  Matthew  Turner,  H. 
A.  Tubbs,  H.  G.  Toll,  R.  M.  Welch,  G.  T.  S.  White, 
A.  H.  Kilborn,  A.  G.  A.  Mueller,  J.  D.  Grant,  F.  A. 
Robbins,  Bruce  Bonny,  James  Conning,  W.  W. 
Haley,  A.  R.  Haskins,  H.  H.  Jenness,  A.  C.  Lee. 
W.  G.  Morrow,  A.  B.  Spreckels. 

After  the  race  the  boat  was  sold  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Mor- 
row, her  present  owner. 
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blocks,  for  instance,  specially  designed  phos- 
phor bronze  though  they  were,  caved  in  al- 
most like  paper  under  the  strain.  The  sail, 
too,  had  to  be  cut  from  1,004  to  860  feet,  and 
the  mast  shortened. 

The  contract  to  build  the  boat  was  let  in 
July,  1901;  but  it  was  not  until  the  following 
March  that  the  boat  was  ready  for  her  trial 
spins.  In  the  interval  between  her  baptism 
and  the  race  she  had  to  be  tuned  up,  her 
sails  recut,  her  crew  trained,  and  her  weak 
spots  discovered  before  she  could  be  ready 
for  the  strain  of  a  championship  race.  The 
time  was  altogether  too  brief,  and  the  more 
credit  is  therefore  due  her  energetic  captain 
that  she  was  made  ready  under  the  trying 
circumstances.  The  crew  that  sailed  her  to 
victory  was  composed  of  W.  G.  Morrow,  cap- 
tain; Robert  S.  Bridgman,  J.  R.  Savory,  A. 
C.  Lee,  C.  F.  Austin  and  J.  C.  Cockerill.  Mr. 
Prank  Bartlett  accompanied  them  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club. 

CHOOSING   THE   DEFENDER. 

The  Corinthian  Club  having  won  the  race 
of  1901  with  the  sloop  center-board  yacht 
Presto,  measuring  28  ft.  3  in.  on  her  sail- 
ing length,  the  challenging  boat  had  been  de- 
signed to  meet  her,  class  for  class.  Realiz- 
ing the  danger  of  racing  against  a  boat  built 
upon  modern  plans,  the  Corinthians  looked 
about  for  a  yacht  that  wodid  outsail  the 
Presto.  Accordingly  the  Harpoon  was 
selected  and  a  series  of  trial  races  arranged. 
By  cutting  down  the  sailing  length  of  the  lat- 
ter boat  it  was  hoped  to  equalize  matters  by 
lessening  the  time  allowance  which,  under 
the  rules,  would  have  to  be  allotted  the 
Presto. 

The  action  of  the  regatta  committee  was 
justified,  for  in  the  two  spirited  trial  races 
which  succeeded,  the  Harpoon  beat  the 
Presto  by  16  1-10  and  7:01  minutes  respect- 
ively, corrected  time. 

The  all  important  question  now  remained: 
"  Could  the  center-board  sloop  Harpoon,  with 
sailing  length  of  32  ft.  9  in.,  and  undoubtedly 
the  fastest  boat  of  her  kind  on  the  bay,  beat 
the  Challenger,  a  fin-keel  boat  measuring  less 
than  30  feet  sailing  lines?  Was  the  new  type 
of  boat — the  product  of  many  years  design- 
ing by  the  first  naval  architects  of  the  world 
— suited  to  our  waters  with  their  heavy 
winds  and  choppy  seas?" 


THE    RACE. 

The  afternoon  of  May  31,  1902,  promised 
squally  weather.  The  sky  was  partly  over- 
cast, and  the  wind  blew  at  a  twenty-knot 
rate  from  the  southwest.  The  yachts 
swooped  gracefully  to  and  fro  about  the 
judge's  boat,  impatiently  awaiting  the  signal 
to  cross  the  line,  much  as  race  horses  warm 
up  to  their  task,  and  like  them,  eager  for  the 
word.  The  Harpoon,  with  her  white  hull 
and  snow-white  sails,  and  her  crew  in  yellow 
oil  coats,  looked  like  some  giant  gull  as  she 
flew  here  and  there  jockeying  for  position. 
The  Challenger,  her  hull  painted  with  black 
lead  to  lessen  resistance,  was  of  the  color  of 
a  man-of-war  when  in  fighting  trim.  Her 
crew  wore  black  rain  coats,  and  altogether 
the  impression  upon  the  beholder  was  one  of 
belligerency.  A  scientific  racing  machine, 
low,  rakish  and  business-like,  was  about  to 
fight  it  out  with  what  was,  until  recently, 
considered  the  very  ideal  of  yacht  de- 
signing. 

Promptly  at  1:30  the  starting  gun  boomed, 
and  twelve  seconds  later  Captain  Fred  Cook 
put  the  Harpoon  over  the  line,  27  seconds 
ahead  of  his  dangerous  opponent.  The  wind 
increased,  and  the  reef  in  the  sail  of  the 
black  boat  seemed  most  timely.  A  squall  of 
rain  drove  in  the  anxious  enthusiasts  on  the 
judge's  boat,  and  it  seemed  that  a  storm  was 
destined  to  spoil  the  race  for  the  spectators. 
Slowly  and  surely  the  blackish  hull  of  the 
Challenger  crept  up  in  the  race  for  the  Presi- 
dio Shoal  buoy,  until  Captain  Morrow  put 
his  boat  ahead  just  before  they  reached  the 
turn.  Here  occurred  what  appeared  to  be  an 
error  upon  the  part  of  the  Challenger's  cap- 
tain, for  he  was  forced  to  leeward,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  another  tack  before  turning. 
The  fact  is  that  he  had  the  right  of  way,  ac- 
cording to  rules;  but,  had  he  held  on,  the 
Harpoon  would  have  struck  him  full  amid- 
ships, and  thus  ended  the  race,  to  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  then  and  there. 

The  Challenger  had  so  far  outfooted  her  ri- 
val, making  up  the  27  seconds  lost  at  the 
start;  but  unfortunately  she  had  lost  38  sec- 
onds at  the  turn,  and  it  appeared  thus  far, 
to  the  distant  sight- seers  at  least,  that  she 
had  the  best  man  at  the  helm. 

The  crew  of  the  white  boat  now  broke  out 
her  running  sails  in  good  rattling  time,  and 
soon  she  was  speeding  before  the  wind  like 
a  mallard.    The  Challenger  rounded  the  buoy 
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and  followed  suit,  though  not  in  such  gallant 
style.  At  this  point  the  sun  came  out  in 
full  play,  and  after  the  races  sped  the 
crowded  steamers.  Captain  Morrow  shook 
out  the  reef  in  his  mainsail,  and  the  added 
wind  pressure  soon  assisted  him  in  gaining 
his  lost  time.  At  Blossom  Rock  buoy  he  had 
made  up  7  seconds,  and  the  yachts  were  but 
31  seconds  apart.  Eighteen  minutes  sailing 
brought  them  to  the  leeward  stakeboat,  and 
here,  by  adroit  seamanship  Captain  Morrow 
evened  up  on  his  skillful  opponent  by  cleverly 
forcing  him  to  take  the  lee  berth  as  they 
went  round. 

Away  sped  the  yachts  to  a  point  beyond 
Angel  Island,  when  they  came  about,  and 
made   a   long   leg  toward   the   city,   holding 


one  of  those  throws  with  the  dice  which 
means  win  or  lose.  Perceiving  that  he  had 
the  slower  boat  he  split  tacks  with  his  oppo- 
nent, and  made  for  the  city  front,  hoping  to 
take  advantage  of  the  reverse  current  to  the 
west  of  Black  Point.  With  equal  boldness 
Captain  Morrow  held  on,  working  toward  the 
Marin  county  shore,  taking  advantage  of  the 
little  tricks  of  the  tide  in  San  Francisco  bay 
which  are  known  only  to  those  who  have 
studied  them  winter  and  summer. 

The  Harpoon  was  now  beaten  beyond  hope. 
The  Challenger  rounded  the  buoy  nearly  8 
minutes  to  the  good,  and  spreading  her  spin- 
naker came  running  swiftly  home,  welcomed 
by  screeching  whistles  as  the  Champion  of 
the  Bay. 


CHALLENGER. 


this  course  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Then  came  the  series  of  short  tacks  back  of 
Angel  Island,  and  then  to  windward  of  it. 
It  was  here  that  the  race  was  practically  won 
by  the  Challenger.  The  latter's  tactics  up  to 
this  time  had  been  to  hang  on  with  bulldog 
tenacity.  Now  she  forged  ahead  and  struck 
out  independently.  In  the  series  of  tacks 
made  after  the  run  from  Angel  Island  she 
had  gained  considerably;  and  no  wonder,  for 
there  were  times  when  she  came  about  in 
three  seconds,  measured  by  a  stop-watch. 
Her  captain  had  found  a  little  strip  of  slack 
water  barely  80  feet  wide,  and  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  short  tacks  skillfully  worked 
his  quick  acting  boat  for  a  gain  of  at  least 
five  minutes.     And  now  Captain  Cook  made 


THE   EFFECT   UPON    YACHTING. 

The  advent  of  the  Challenger  will  neces- 
sarily work  a  change  in  yachting  in  Pacific 
waters.  No  man  likes  to  own  a  slow  horse, 
and  the  man  who  can  afford  it  will  always 
buy  blooded  stock.  And  with  yachts  this 
truism  is  even  more  pointed,  because  during 
cruises  they  move  much  in  fleets,  and  the 
slow  boat  on  a  wide  stretch  of  water  is  more 
painfully  in  evidence  than  a  jogging  horse 
on  a  winding  country  road.  So  that  it  goes 
almost  without  saying  that  those  about  to 
build  boats  will  model  them  on  Challenger 
lines  rather  than  on  the  lines  of  the  boats 
of  the  Harpoon  type.  Mr.  Crowninshield 
told  Mr.  Morrow  that  he  could  design  a  boat 
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well  fitted  for  cruising,  and  which  would  also 
have  sufficient  speed  for  his  purpose;  but  the 
latter  directed  that  speed  be  the  first  con- 
sideration. The  Challenger,  while  not  built 
for  a  cruising  boat,  can,  nevertheless  be  very 
comfortably  used  for  that  purpose,  accommo- 
dating her  crew  of  four,  and  sleeping  six 
when  the  principle  is  applied  that  there  is 
always  room  for  one  more. 

It  is  the  uncertainty  of  things  that  gives 
zest  to  life,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
a  boat  cannot  be  designed  on  Crownin- 
shield's  lines  with  as  much  room  below  as 
boats  of  other  types,  and  yet  with  sailing 
powers  equal  to  the  Challenger.  "  Civilized 
man  cannot  live  without  cooks,"  sang  Mere- 
dith;   the  next  enthusiast  to  build  a  yacht 


rumors  are  even  now  afloat  that  a  boat  will 
be  built  to  meet  the  Challenger  next  year. 


*  *  * 
I  have  endeavored  to  review  tbe  events 
leading  up  to  the  race  of  1902,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was  sailed.  The  pict- 
ures of  Mr.  Walter  Scott  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  grace 
and  action  of  the  boats.  But  no  pen  can  fit- 
tingly describe  the  race  itself,  or  for  that 
matter  any  yacht  race.  What  pen  can  sug- 
gest the  smell  of  the  salt-laden  air,  make  the 
reader  hear  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  or  pict- 
ure the  inspiriting  sight  of  scurrying  clouds. 
Who  can  instill  into  the  reader  that  feeling 
of  eager  expectancy  that  pervades  the  parti- 
san   spectators    of    a    championship    event? 


PRKSTO.      WINNER   1901. 
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may  not  contemplate  racing  alone,  and  may 
want  to  provide  for  his  fancy  bunks,  his  gal- 
ley, and  his  other  luxuries,  including,  pos- 
sibly, a  state-room  for  his  family.  It.  may 
be,  that  by  thus  deepening  and  lengthening 
his  boat,  he  will  be  enabled  to  considerably 
increase  his  sail  area,  and  thus  equalize  mat- 
ters. But  this,  again,  would  compel  him  to 
give  time  allowance.  Progression,  however, 
is  the  word  of  the  clay,  and  the  Challenger, 
being  the  first  of  her  kind  in  our  waters, 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  incapable  of  either 
modification  or  improvement.  Already  the 
spirit  of  unrest  haunts  the  Corinthians,  and 


And  when  the  starting  gun  sounds,  and  the 
boats,  like  frightened  gulls  are  off  for  the 
goal,  each  striving  to  outwing  the  other,  who 
can  describe  the  thrill  of  enthusiasm  that 
goes  through  and  through  those  who  love  the 
sea  and  every  craft  that  floats  upon  it. 

Yachting  is  the  sport  of  a  dominant  people. 
No  servile  race  ever  conquered  the  sea.  Those 
who  love  to  be  upon  the  water,  who  fear 
neither  man,  wind  nor  weather,  and  who 
strive  their  mightiest  to  lead  in  all  contests 
of  honest  skill,  are  the  leaders  of  men  upon 
whom  nations  must  lean  both  in  peace  and 
in  war. 
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GOLF   IN  CALIFORNIA. 


By  Arthur  Inkerslky 


A  well  known  Oxford  don  of  my  acquaint- 
ance once  remarked  to  me  that  nothing  is 
so  difficult  to  ascertain  as  a  fact.  It  is  easy 
to  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  assertion  as 
regards  things  that  are  far  distant  or  that 
happened  long  ago,  but  the  remark  is  al- 
most equally  true  of  matters  that  belong  to 
the  present  day  and  seem  easily  within  our 
ken.  On  attempting  to  learn  where  golf  was 
first  played  in  California  this  difficulty 
quickly  appeared,  but  I  think  that  Messrs. 
Forman,  Guthrie  and  Booker  must  have  been 
the  pioneers  of  the  game  in  the  Golden  State, 
for  it  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  they  began  to  play  on  the  Presidio  Re- 
servation and  at  San  Rafael.  Though  they 
doubtless  enjoyed  themselves  and  got  some 
healthful  exercise,  they  were  unable  to  in- 
spire their  friends  with  enough  enthusiasm 
to  form  a  club. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club,  which,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal 
of  fun  poked  at  its  expense,  has  done  more 
than  any  other  one  institution  to  introduce 
English  sports  into  California,  was  the  first 
organization  in  this  State  to  provide  a  golf 
course  for  the  use  of  its  members.  The 
Burlingame  links  were  laid  out  by  William 
Robertson,  a  Carnoustie  man,  who  in  1895 
planned  the  course  of  the  San  Francisco 
Golf  Club  on  the  United  States  Military  Re- 
servation. 

About  two  years  later  several  prosperous 
Oaklanders  thought  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived when  they  also  should  have  a  golf 
club  of  their  own.  This  was  duly  organized 
and  an  excellent  course  was  laid  out  at  Point 
Adams,  a  picturesque  tract  of  land  over- 
looking the  waters  of  Lake  Merritt. 

In  1898  the  San  Rafael  Golf  Club  was 
formed,   Richard   A.   Parker  being  captain, 


MRS.   LAURANCE  T.   SCOTT  (NEE  CROCKETT). 

the  other  leading  spirits  being  Carter  P. 
Pomeroy,  F.  H.  Green,  Frank  S.  Johnson, 
John  H.  Wilkins,  John  J.  Crooks  and  Marcus 
Gerstle.  Besides  the  above-named  clubs, 
there  are  in  Northern  California  golf  clubs 
at  Sausalito,  Fair  Oaks,  Belmont,  Menlo 
Park,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  and  Santa  Cruz, 
and  a  good  course  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ho- 
tel del  Monte  at  Monterey. 

But,  though  Northern  California  some- 
what anticipated  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  in  forming  golf  clubs  and  laying  out 
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courses,  the  South,  when  it  did  get  hold  of 
the  Scotch  game,  adopted  it  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. The  introduction  of  golf  into  the 
South  was  largely  due  to  the  late  Walter 
Grindlay,  who  has  been  described  as  "one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  golfers  that  ever  came 
to  Southern  California."  A  few  people  who 
had  learned  golf  in  Scotland  or  England  had 
already  introduced  the  game  to  Pasadena 
and  Santa  Monica,  and  thence  it  soon  spread 
to  Los  Angeles.  Walter  Grindlay  gathered 
in  several  English,  Scotch  and  Canadian  ex- 
iles, and  Turenne  Smith,  a  young  Califor- 
nian,  "scared  up  a  number  of  the  boys"  (as 
he  himself  probably  expressed  it).  In  a 
week  there  was  a  Los  Angeles  Gulf  Club, 
and  one  Wednesday  afternoon  Walter  Grind- 
lay was  told  that  the  course  was  to  be 
opened  on  the  following  Saturday.  On  W. 
Grindlay  and  Turenne  Smith,  as  the  only 
unemployed  men  on  the  committee,  fell  the 
task  of  getting  the  course  ready.  The  rest 
is  best  told   in  W.   Grindlay's  own  words: 

"We  mapped  out  a  nine-hole  course  that 
afternoon  and  started  next  morning  with 
a  couple  of  men  with  picks  and  shovels. 
The  ground  was  as^hard  as  the  best  ma- 
cadam, very  rough  and  covered  with  short, 
wiry,  dried-up  and  altogether  un-put-over- 
able  burr  clover.  In  a  country  where  it 
rains  in  a  deluge  three  or  four  times  a  year 
and  not  at  all  the  rest  of  the  time,  turf 
greens  were  obviously  impossible;  so  we 
started  to  make  mud  greens,  or  rather 
'browns'  on  the  model  of  those  we  had  seen 
on  the  Pasadena  ranch. 

"But  soon  it  became  clear  that  the  soil 
of  California,  stiffened  by  ten  months'  unin- 
terupted  sunshine,  was  a  very  rebellious 
material.  One  of  the  men  mopped  his 
streaming  brow  and  made  the  brilliant  sug- 
gestion that  he  thought  he  could  borrow  a 
water  cart,  and  was  at  once  dispatched  to  do 
so.  After  that  things  went  swimmingly; 
by  the  next  Saturday  afternoon  nine  'greens' 
were  prepared,  the  tees  being  marked  out 
with  the  enamelled  iron  'ads'  of  an  enter- 
prising tobacco  merchant  transferred  from 
the  boundary  fence,  and  the  youth  of  Los  An- 
geles turned  out  and  played  their  first  game 
of  golf." 

The  golfers  of  that  day — and  many  more 
to  boot — have  been  playing  the  game  ever 
since.  Despite  its  un-republican  flavor  of 
royalty  and  antiquity  the  game  has  gone  on 


MRS.   R.   GTLMER   BROWN. 

increasing  in  popularity  in  Los  Angeles  and 
throughout  Southern  California  until  there 
are  now  six  golf  clubs  in  Los  Angeles,  three 
in  Riverside,  two  at  Santa  Monica,  two  at 
Santa  Barbara,  besides  clubs  at  Redlands, 
Santa  Catalina,  Rodondo,  Coronado,  San 
Diego,  Hemet,  Colegrove  and  other  places. 
The  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  San  Ra- 
fael golf  courses  have  turf  putting-greens, 
but  in  Southern  California  the  lack  of 
water  precludes  the  possibility  of  having 
grass  greens.  The  San  Diego  Golf  Club 
started  out  gayly  with  grass  greens,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  they  became  indistin- 
guishable from  a  dusty  road  and  the  strug- 
gle to  maintain  them  was  abandoned.  Ex- 
cept in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco 
the  California  putting  green  is  of  clay,  cov- 
ered on  the  surface  with  sand,  which  is 
treated  with  crude  petroleum  to  keep  it 
from  being  blown  away.  The  courses  at 
Adams  Point  (Oakland)  and  in  Happy  Val- 
ley (San  Rafael)  are  covered  with  good  turf 
and,  though  they  become  somewhat  hard 
during  the  summer,  are  never  quite  bare. 
The  best  fair  green,  however,  in  California 
is  that  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club  on 
the  Presidio  Military  Reservation.  It  is 
covered  with  strong,  springy  turf,  growing 
on  a  light,  sandy  soil,  and  more  nearly  re- 
sembles a  Seotch  course  than  any  other  in 
the  State.  The  fogs  which  stream  through 
the    Golden    Gate    throughout    the    summer 
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supply  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  moisture 
so  that  it  never  bakes  quite  hard.  In  winter 
it  dries  out  quickly  and  is  ready  to  be 
played  on  a  day  or  two  after  the  heaviest 
downpour  of  rain. 

On  account  of  the  dryness  of  most  of  the 
golf  courses  in  California,  and  the  absence 
of  perfect  putting  greens,  golf  becomes  dif- 
ferent from  the  game  as  played  in  the  humid 
climate  of  the  British  Isles.  The  adaman- 
tine hardness  of  the  "fair  green"  causes 
players  to  be  wary  of  taking  ground  with 
their  clubs,  as  the  shock  jars  the  wrist  pain- 
fully and  is  not  unlikely  to  break  the  club. 
The  oiled  "sand, green"  renders  lofted  ap- 
proaches useless,  as  the  ball  will  not  stay 
where  it  drops  on  the  "green"  but  runs  right 
over  to  its  furthest  edge  or  beyond.  This 
tends  to  make  golfers  play  a  running  game, 
which,  by  men  accustomed  to  courses  covered 
with  thick  sward  has  been  contemptuously 
likened  to  the  discredited  croquet  of  a  past 
generation.  Putting,  too,  on  a  sanded  and 
oiled  "green"  is  a  rather  vexatious  proceed- 
ing to  a  player  used  to  greens  as  smooth 
and  true  as  billiard  tables.  But  still,  once 
the  golfer  has  mastered  the  peculiarities  of 
the  sanded  "green,"  he  acquires  a  liking  for 
it  and  can  putt  very  accurately  on  it. 


There  being  so  many  more  golf  clubs  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  than  in  the 
northern,  a  golf  association  was  first  formed 
there  in  July,  1899.  The  President  for  thir 
year  of  the  Southern  California  Golf  Associa- 
tion is  R.  H.  Hay  Chapman  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Country  Club,  and  the  association  in- 
cludes eight  associate  and  five  allied  clubs. 
In  1900  the  Northern  California  Golf  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  and  the  two  bodies  were 
united  into  the  Pacific  Coast  Golf  Associa- 
tion. The  first  President  of  the  P.  C.  G.  A. 
was  the  late  Hugh  Tevis,  after  whose  un- 
timely death  the  office  remained  vacant  for 
some  time.  The  formation  of  the  P.  C.  G. 
A.  rendered  it  possible  to  hold  a  meeting 
to  compete  for  the  amateur  championships 
of  the  State  of  California.  The  first  con- 
test took  place  in  1901  on  the  Presidio  links 
and  was  won  by  Ernest  R.  Folger  of  the 
Oakland  Golf  Club,  the  runner-up  being 
John  Lawson  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club. 
This  year  the  second  competition  was  held 
on   the   links   of   the   Los   Angeles   Country 
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Club,  the  championship  being  won  by  Walter 
Fairbanks,  with  John  Lawson  as  runner-up. 
The  first  contest  for  the  woman's  champion- 
ship was  held  at  Del  Monte  in  August,  1901, 
and  was  won  by  Miss  Caro  Crockett  (now 
Mrs.   Laurance   T.   Scott). 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  golfers  of 
Scotch  or  English  origin  have  shown  them- 
selves somewhat  stronger  than  those  of  na- 
tive birth  in  championship  contests,  the  late 
Hugh  May,  Charles  B.  Orr,  Charles  E.  Maud, 
John  Lawson  and  Walter  Fairbanks  being 
all  Britons.  B.  D.  Adamson  is  another 
"Britisher"  quite  worthy  of  being  classed 
with  those  above-named.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral native-born  players  who  have  acquired 
great  skill  in  the  game.  The  Oakland  Golf 
Club  has  a  strong  group  composed  of  E.  R. 
Folger,  W.  P.  Johnson,  F.  S.  Stratton  and  R. 
M.  Fitzgerald;  while  J.  A.  Folger  and  C. 
P.  Hubbard  are  not  far  behind.  The  Los  An- 
geles Country  Club  has  William  Frederick- 
son,  H.  M.  Sears  and  several  other  excellent 
golfers. 

The  enthusiastic  temperament  of  the 
American  causes  him  (or  her)  to  take  up 
any  new  game  with  eagerness,  but  after  a 
time  satiety  sets  in,  the  fashion  changes 
and  the  recreation  is  abandoned  for  some- 
thing newer.     I  have  often  been  asked  "Do 


you  really  think  that  golf  is  here  to  stay? 
Is  it  not  a  mere  fad,  which  will  in  time  be 
dropped?"  In  reply  I  say  that  I  certainly 
think  that  golf  has  acquired  a  real  hold  on 
the  people  of  California  and  that  there  will 
always  be  golf  clubs  and  enthusiastic  play- 
ers here.  The  game  is  intrinsically  good 
and  has  so  many  things  to  recommend  it 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that,  once 
it  has  gained  a  good  hold,  it  will  die  out  in 
any  place.  Of  course,  many  girls  and  young 
men  took  it  up  at  first  because  it  was  fash- 
ionable, but  it  supplies  a  real  need  and  ex- 
ercises so  remarkable  a  fascination  over 
those  who  play  it  that  it  seems  certain  to 
maintain  its  existence  and  to  grow  in  gen- 
eral esteem.  It  can  be  enjoyed  all  the  year 
round  in  California,  and  affords  most  whole- 
some and  genuine  recreation.  Men,  women 
and  children  can  play  it;  no  age,  sex  or  con- 
dition can  resist  its  fascinations.  To  the 
American  man  inclined  to  be  dyspeptic,  ner- 
vous and  unduly  absorbed  in  his  business 
or  profession  it  is  an  invaluable  tonic;  and 
to  the  American  girl  or  woman,  hitherto 
fonder  of  the  theatre,  the  ball-room  and  the 
candy-shop  than  of  healthy  outdoor  sport, 
it  is  a  revelation  of  the  charm  of  the  open 
air. 
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THE   WOODCOCK. 

By  A.  K.  Fisher. 
Ornithologist  U.  S.  Biological  Survey. 


It  is  probably  true  that  none  of  our  game 
birds  is  so  universally  esteemed  as  the  wood- 
cock (philohela  minor).  The  many  sports- 
men who  find  pleasures  in  following  coveys 
of  bobwhite  through  stubble  field  and  covert 
in  autumn,  and  those  who  enter  the  wild  and 
rugged  haunts  of  the  ruffled  grouse,  fre- 
quently abandon  their  chosen  pursuit  to 
search  alder  swamp  or  hazel  hillside  to  add 
the  woodcock  to  their  bag.  Nor  is  the  bird 
a  favorite  with  sportsmen  alone;  it  is 
equally  highly  regarded  by  the  epicure,  and 
to  fill  the  demand  for  the  table  it  is  much 
sought  by  those  who  shoot  to  supply  the 
market.  The  high  price  it  commands  is  a 
great  incentive  to  its  slaughter  at  unseason- 
able times,  and  this  is  the  most  potent  fac- 
tor working  to  its  ultimate  extinction. 

The  woodcock  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  East- 
ern United  States,  and  is  rare  or  accidental 
west  of  the  ninety-seventh  degree  of  longi- 
tude and  north  of  Eastern  Manitoba,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Law- 
rence rivers.  Its  true  home  is  the  Mississ- 
ippi Valley  and  the  northern  and  middle 
tiers  of  states,  where  cane  or  alder  swamps 
abound,  and  where  springy  hillsides  and 
marshy  ground  along  the  streams  furnish 
extensive  feeding  places.  In  winter  it  is 
to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  states,  particularly  in  the  extensive  al- 
luvial tracts  of  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  al- 
though in  mild  seasons  a  few  may  winter 
about  open  spring  holes  as  far  north  as  the 
southern  parts  of  Illinois  and  New  York. 

To  the  west  of  the  states  which  lie  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mississppi,  swamps 
affording  suitable  food  and  shelter  are  rare, 
and  here,  except  for  a  few  records  of  its 
appearance  in  the  region  just  east 
of  the  foothill  country  of  Colorado, 
and  one     recent     breeding      record      from 


Timnath,  in  the  same  state,  the  wood- 
cock is  practically  unknown.  There  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  bird  ever 
visits  any  of  the  West  Indian  islands;  so 
far  as  known,  the  only  extralimital  record 
is  one  of  a  storm-driven  waif  which  reached 
the  Bermudas. 

Woodcock  are  early  migrants,  reaching 
the  latitude  of  New  York  by  the  1st  of 
March,  and  in  favorable  seasons  at  least  two 
weeks  earlier.  As  they  breed  throughout 
their  range,  the  time  of  nesting  is  quite 
varied.  At  Covington,  La.,  young  birds 
fully  ten  days  old  have  been  found  as  early 
as  January  29,  and  in  Florida,  it  is  stated, 
eggs  are  deposited  early  in  February.  This 
is  fully  a  month  in  advance  of  the  time  of 
nesting  in  Southern  Illinois  and  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  more  than  two 
months  earlier  than  the  regu7ar  nesting  sea- 
son in  the  latitude  of  New  England.  In  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  range  it  is  often 
as  late  as  June  before  the  young  appear, 
and  well  into  July  before  they  are  wholly 
able  to  care  for  themselves. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  woodcock 
clearly  suggests  its  nocturnal  or  crepuscular 
habits.  During  the  brighter  parts  of  the 
day  it  seldom  takes  wing  unless  disturbed, 
though  it  may  perhaps  feed  in  secluded 
places  during  dark,  cloudy  weather,  or  when 
protected  by  unusually  thick  cover.  When 
dusk  comes,  however,  it  is  all  activity,  and 
leaves  its  hiding  place  to  visit  the  feeding 
grounds  in  marshes,  along  streams  in  low 
meadows,  or  in  fields  of  growing  corn.  In 
favorable  localities,  woodcock  can  be  heard 
at  dusk  flying  back  and  forth,  and  occasion- 
ally the  glimmer  of  their  wings  can  be  seen 
as  they  alight  in  the  open.  In  former  days, 
before  they  had  become  too  scarce,  it  was  a 
common  sight  from  early  twilight  until  dark 
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to  see  or  hear  them  flying  about  the  open 
pastures  or  springy  hillsides  of  Northern 
New  York,  nor  was  it  a  rare  event  to 
flush  them  from  the  kitchen  garden  or  barn- 
yard, or  even  from  shrubbery  close  to  the 
house,  where  they  had  come  in  search  of 
food. 

The  flight  is  variable,  not  only  in  char- 
acter, but  also  in  force  and  swiftness:  at 
times,  when  the  bird  is  flushed,  its  move- 
ments are  seemingly  labored  and  irregular 
as  it  zigzags  up  toward  the  tree  tops;  at 
other  times  it  has  the  swift,  regular  motion 
characteristic  of  other  members  of  the  group. 

The  earthworm  is  the  staple  food,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  this  annelid 
doubtless  governs  to  a  great  extent  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  bird,  although  other  forms 
of  subterrestrial  life,  especially  the  larvae 
of  insects,  undoubtedly  make  up  a  portion 


of  its  daily  fare.  It  has  been  shown  that 
a  woodcock  weighing  six  ounces  devours 
at  least  half  a  pound  of  worms  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  during  protracted  droughts 
there  must  be  difficulty  in  satisfying  this 
voracious  appetite. 

The  nest,  a  loose  structure  of  grass  or 
other  herbage,  is  usually  placed  among  the 
leaves  in  a  more  or  less  elevated  part  of  the 
swamp,  out  of  danger  of  rising  water.  The 
eggs  are  buffy  in  color,  mottled  or  spotted 
with  darker  shades,  and  are  generally  four 
in  number. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  woodcock  is  a 
matter  of  serious  alarm,  and  one  demanding 
prompt  action.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  far  more  difficulty  in  saving  it  from 
extinction   than   in   preserving   gallinaceous 


birds,  ""such  as  quail  and  grouse.  In  the 
case  "of  "these  birds,  with  their  extraordi- 
nary fecundity,  it  is  not  difficult  to  restore 
a  depleted  covert;  for  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  importecl-'birds,  aided  by  a  short  term 
of  protection,  they  "should  soon  reach  their 
former  abundance.  '  -^VTJi  the  woodcock, 
however,  the  situation  is; 'different;  for  the 
impracticability  of  restocking,  the  nature  of 
the  food,  the  migratory  habits,  and  the 
small  number  of  young  are  serious  obstacles 
to  successful  restoration.  Quick  and  effec- 
tive measures  are  needed.  In  many  locali- 
ties in  the  North  where  twenty-five  years 
ago  a  fair  shot  with  a  good  dog  could  se- 
cure 40  or  50  birds  in  a  day's  hunt  it  is 
doubtful  if  ten  per  cent  of  the  former  bag 
could  now  be  obtained.  During  the  past 
autumn  (1901)  the  writer  visited  hundreds 
of  acres  of  good  woodcock  ground  in  North- 
ern New  York  without  flushing  a  bird  or 
seeing  any  considerable  signs.  Reports  as 
to  the  scarcity  of  birds  come  from  numerous 
points,  and  even  in  the  most  favored  locali- 
ties the  decrease  within  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  50  to60  per  cent. 

Although  there  is  little  positive  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  an  opinion,  still 
it  is  probable  that  the  cat,  red  squirrel, 
sharp-shinned  hawk,  and  mink  are  among 
the  most  important  natural  enemies  of  the 
woodcock.  If  the  influence  exerted  by  man 
be  eliminated,  natural  enemies  doubtless 
produce,  within  certain  limits,  a  beneficial 
rather  than  injurious  effect  on  a  species  as  a 
whole.  As  pointed  out  years  ago  by  Profes- 
sor Baird,  the  weak,  diseased,  or  wounded 
individuals,  on  account  of  their  lessened 
activity,  are  almost  sure  to  be  the  first  to 
fall  victims,  whereas  the  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, through  their  ability  and  alertness, 
have  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  elud- 
ing their  foes.  By  the  removal  of  the 
weaklings,  disease  and  degeneracy  are  kept 
away  from  the  breeding  stock,  which  is  able 
through  its  healthy  vigor  to  escape  epidem- 
ics and  other  sweeping  fatalities.  It  is  only 
when  man  lends  a  heavy  hand  in  the  work 
of  destruction  that  the  inroads  of  natural 
enemies  ever  become  apparent.  The  man 
who  in  a  few  days  kills  500  or  600  birds,  or 
even  half  that  number  (a  destruction  far 
beyond  his  needs),  is  much  more  of  a  men- 
ace to  game  than  the  passing  hawk,  which 
takes  only  the  food  it  requires. 
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Fayette  J.  Clute,  Editor. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  taking  charge  of  this  department,  I 
have  a  little  less  than  two  days'  notice. 
I  am  to  make  it  just  what  the  readers  de- 
sire as  near  as  I  can  possibly  do  so.  If 
they  want  competitions,  good  prizes  will 
be  offered.  If  more  matter  is  demanded, 
a  whole  form,  16  pages,  will  be  devoted  to  • 
photography.  If  they  have  good  pictures 
they  want  printed,  these  will  be  reproduced 
in  the  best  style  possible  and  full  credit 
given.  If  they  have  questions  they  wish 
answered  they  have  but  to  send  them  in. 
There  will  be  no  restrictions  or  rules.  I 
am  not  going  to  waste  several  lines  telling 
you  that  your  question  was  answered  in 
a  certain  number  three  years  back  and 
that  we  will  send  a  copy  for  ten  cents.  As 
I  understand  the  matter,  I  am  to  please  the 
reader  and  give  him  what  he  wants.  If  I 
were  only  a  mind-reader  this  would  not  be 
so  difficult;  but  as  I  am  not,  you  will  have 
to  write  me  a  letter  occasionally  and  I  will 
do  what  the  Eastman  people  promise,  even 
if  I  don't  get  rich. 

Fayette  J.   Clute. 

*     *     * 

I  have  a  bad  habit  of  using  the  glass 
side  of  my  negative  on  which  to  cut  out  the 
mat  required.  The  other  evening  I  made  a 
mistake  and  made  the  first  cut  on  the  film 
side.  I  did  not  feel  like  spotting  out  an 
eight  inch  scratch  that  extended  diagonally 
across  an  8x10  negative  so  I  tried  an  exper- 
iment. I  soaked  the  plate  in  water  and 
gently  pressed  the  sides  of  the  cut  together. 
The  negative  was  dried  slowly  and  the  cut 
disappeared  in  the  process.  The  same  method 


should  be  just  as  satisfactory  in  the  case 
of  a  scratch  if  there  is  none  of  the  film 
missing.  I  am  going  to  see  if  I  cannot  carry 
this  a  little  further  and  bring  the  film  to- 
gether alter  removing  the  image  of  some 
telegraph  wires  that  cut  across  some  of  my 
negatives.  A  small  graver  does  not  cost 
much  and  I  would  have  to  spot  them  out 

in  any  case. 

*     *     * 

How  many  of  my  amateur  friends  that 
use  the  modest  4x5  or  smaller  can  lay  claim 
to  an  8x10  printing  frame?  Just  the  same, 
one  of  that  size  or  larger  is  the  best  invest- 
ment they  could  make.  One  of  these  ama- 
teurs came  into  the  stock  house  where  I 
hold  up  a  show  case  occasionally  and  bought 
one  the  other  evening.  I  immediately  asked 
if  he  had  bought  a  new  camera.  He  had  not. 
He  was  simply  going- to  print  some  of  his 
4x5  negatives  in  the  center  of  8x10  sheets 
of  paper.  This  is  no  new  idea  but  simply 
one  of  those  litttle  kinks  by  which  an  ama- 
teur can  add  a  little  variety  to  his  output. 
From  this  style  of  print  to  the  plate  sunk 
and  deckle  edge  effect  that  has  such  a  rich 
appearance  is  but  a  step.  You  can  pick  up 
a  second-hand  copying  press  for  a  song 
sometimes  and  the  making  of  a  cardboard 
die  is  simply  the  question  of  a  couple  of  old 
mounts  and  a  few  minutes'  time. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  amateur  photogra- 
pher of  course,  had  a  tale  of  woe  to  unfold 
the  other  evening.  He  was  justified  in  doing 
so  as  it  was  not  concerning  the  quality  of 
his  plates  or  paper.  On  his  assurance  to 
that  effect  I  listened  to  him.  He  had  made 
a  beautiful  platinum  print  from  an  enlarged 
negative  of  what  he  considered  his  master- 
piece, mounted  it  on  an  appropriate  combin- 
ation of  cold  grays  after  the  new  "American" 
style,  framed  it  in  dark  wood  and  presented 
it  to  his  friend.  The  recipient  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  pictures  as  his  walls  show  in  evi- 
dence; he  admired  the  beautiful  platinum 
print,  but  what  did  he  do  with  it?  He  hung 
it  on  the  wall  between"  two  oil  colors — both 
framed  in  gilt  at  that!  If  such  treatment 
of  a  monochrome  picture  is  not  enough  to 
cause  its  maker  to  say  uncomplimentary 
things  I  am  mistaken.  And  yet,  it  is  not 
such  an  unusual  sin,  as  a  little  observation 
will  prove.  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  com- 
mit a  similar  one. 
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Now  that  the  practice  has  become  so  gen- 
eral and  we  have  all  had  experience  at  the 
work,  we  should  try  for  a  little  more  truth 
to  nature.  Clouds  that  are  printed  in  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  covering  up  a  "bald 
headed  sky"  are  only  a  trifle  less  objection- 
able, as  a  rule,  than  the  defect  they  are 
supposed  to  remedy.  There  has  been  a  deal 
of  complaint  made  about  clouds  lighted  from 
the  wrong  direction,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  detect  but  a  very  few  examples  in 
which  I  could  say  positively  that  the  clouds 
were  illuminated  from  a  point  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  view.  A  much  more  common 
fault  lies  in  printing  the  clouds  entirely  too 
strong.  Except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  well 
colored  and  striking  sunsets,  the  average 
beholder  is  but  barely  conscious  of  the  ex- 
istence of  clouds  in  the  sky  above  any  partic- 
ular bit  of  landscape  that  he  may  pause 
to  admire.  Can  we  say  the  same  concern- 
ing the  clouds  we  print  in  our  landscape 
pictures?  Another  common  fault  is  the 
printing  of  clouds  from  a  soft  negative  full 
of  gradation  into  a  landscape  from  a  nega- 
tive of  the  cast  iron  type,  and  vice  versa. 
The  results  are,  to  say  the  least,  trying  to 

an  educated  eye. 

*     *     * 

When  you  get  out  your  album  of  miscel- 
laneous prints  with  which  to  bore  your 
friends,  did  you  ever  notice  that  when  they 
do  show  enough  interest  in  a  print  to  give 
it  a  second  glance,  it  is  invariably  one  in 
which  someone  is  represented  as  doing  some- 
thing? When  you  turn  over  the  back  num- 
bers of  your  favorite  photographic  magazine 
does  it  not  strike  you  that  those  pictures 
that  look  most  familiar,  or  rather,  those 
from  which  your  mind  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived the  deepest  impression  at  the  time 
you  received  the  magazine,  are  again  in 
the  genre  class?  You  find  an  admiring 
group  in  front  of  a  photographer's  case 
down  town  and  wonder  what  celebrity  he 
has  lately  photographed.  You  crowd  up  and 
find  it  is  a  picture  of  the  old  man  that  saws 
your  stovewood  filing  his  saw.  You  enter  a 
print  in  a  general  competition  and  although 
it  is  a  prize  winner  in  a  purely  landscape 
class,  a  second  or  third  rate  attempt  at  tell- 


ing a  story  with  a  couple  of  poorly  posed 
figures  will  take  the  prize  over  your  head. 
There  is  no  need  of  further  examples  being 
cited;  neither  is  there  any  necessity  of 
pointing  the  moral.  All  I  ask  is  that  you 
give  the  matter  the  thought  tnat  I  am  sure 
you  have — at  any  rate  a  great  many  of  you — 
denied  the  subject,  and  you  will  look  about 
for  your  story  telling  material  instead  of 
something  you  can  label  "A  Country  Road." 
*     *     * 

Talking  about  large  sized  printing  frames, 
the  neatest  collection  of  prints  that  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  examine  in  a  long 
time  were  from  5x7  negatives,  matted  down 
so  as  to  do  away  with  all  undesirable  por- 
tions, and  printed  on  10x12  sheets  of  one  of 
the  heavy,  rough  developing  papers.  In  some 
cases  the  printed  portion  was  less  than 
half  the  area  of  the  original  5x7  negatives. 
One  in  particular,  that  was  the  gem  of  the 
collection  in  my  opinion,  was  only  two 
inches  wide  by  nearly  seven  in  length.  With 
a  sharp  pen-knife  and  a  cheap  wooden  tri- 
angle, masks  of  any  desired  shape  or  size 
are  easily  cut  from  any  non-actinic  paper. 
The  black  paper  that  comes  around  your 
plates  and  paper  is  just  the  thing.  Your 
large  printing  frame  must  be  fitted  with  a 
piece  of  clean  glass.  When  you  have  decided 
just  what  part  of  your  negative  you  wish 
to  print  from  and  have  cut  a  mask  accord- 
ingly, you  must  fasten  it  to  this  sheet  of 
glass  with  a  few  pieces  of  gum  paper  and 
in  such  a  position  that  the  desired  portion 
is  in  the  center  of  the  frame.  Use  strips  of 
soft  mounts  or  blotting  paper  to  fill  in  the 
spaces  at  the  sides  of  the  negative  so  that 
the  pressure  will  not  all  come  in  one  place 
and  perhaps  break  the  negative  when  the 
frame  is  closed.  Strips  of  black  paper  are 
then  used  to  continue  the  edges  of  the  mat 
out  to  the  sides  of  the  frame  so  that  only 
that  part  of  the  printing  paper  that  is  under 
the  opening  in  the  mat  will  be  reached  by 
the  light.  This  is  such  a  simple  matter  that 
I  am  rather  ashamed  to  go  into  details  as 
I  have  done;  but  I  should  like  to  see  the 
plan  practiced  a  little  more  in  preference 
to  the  use  of  the  bulky,  cheap  looking,  "ama- 
teur mounts." 
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"The  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,   foremost  to   defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

— Byron. 


SHOOTING  AND  FIELD  TRIAL  DOGS. 

By  Lycurgus. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
sportsman  who  would  enjoy  the  pastime  of 
gunning  must  direct  his  attention  to  upland 
shooting  or  relegate  to  its  case  forever  the 
faithful  shooting  iron. 

For  years  and  years  the  slaughter  of  myr- 
iads of  wildfowl  has  been  continued  until 
now  the  ranks  of  the  feathered  hosts  have 
been  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  a  sportsman's  while  to  visit  the 
marshes,  unless  he  be  one  of  the  favored 
few,  who  by  reason  of  wealth  or  social  po- 
sition, are  enabled  to  occupy  a  blind  or  some 
favored  preserve,  where  the  baiting  of  ponds 
proves  an  inducement  to  the  wildfowl  to 
congregate  in  such  numbers  as  to  presage 
a  satisfactory  bag  to  the  hunter. 

The  strict  enforcement  of  our  present 
game  laws  relating  to  wildfowl  may  delay 
the  almost  total  extermination  of  the  watery 
denizens;  but,  as  they  are  migratory  in  their 
habits,  it  is  impossible  to  protect  them  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  and  in  the  end  they 
must  disappear  from  the  earth  unless  a  gen- 
eral law  is  enacted  all  over  the  United  States 
to  prevent  the  killing  of  ducks  and  geese 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  outlook  for  our  upland  friend,  the 
California  valley  quail,  is  much  better  how- 
ever, and  such  measures  have  been  taken  for 
their  protection  that  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that,  with  favorable  breeding  seasons,  they 
will  now  multiply  rapidly  and  become  much 
more  plentiful  than  is  the  case  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  gamy  little  birds 
the  aid  of  a  pointer  or  setter  is  of  prime 
necessity,  and  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
watching  the  intelligence,  caution,  and  style 


displayed  by  a  really  high-class  field  dog  is 
far  in  advance  of  that  which  comes  to  the 
seeker  of  wildfowl,  who  as  a  rule  views  na- 
ture in  her  dreariest  moods. 

In  choosing  a  dog  for  upland  shooting  in 
this  state  our  sportsmen  must  beware  of  the 
influence  of  English  and  New  England  liter- 
ature on  the  subject,  for  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed therein  in  regard  to  the  selection 
of  a  suitable  canine  companion  would  be 
misleading  to  Calif ornians.  Here  the  farms 
are  large  and  the  coverts  dense.  Game,  also, 
is  less  abundant,  save  in  exceptional  local- 
ities. Therefore  the  prime  necessity  is  a  fast 
wide  ranging  dog,  with  plenty  of  intelli- 
gence; one  that  goes  directly  to  the 
likely  places  without  wasting  time  in  nosing 
about  or  quartering  out  unlikeiy  ground. 

He  must  be  a  tough,  wiry  dog,  capable  of 
standing  heat  and  not  afraid  of  briars;  and 
he  must  be  perfectly  staunch  when  on  birds. 
At  the  same  time  the  greatest  delicacy  of 
nose  is  required  to  locate  single  birds  in 
heavy  cover  in  our  dry  scent  hilly  climate. 

The  dog  must  be  as  small  and  light  as  is 
consistent  with  speed  and  endurance,  so  that 
he  can  with  ease  be  lifted  over  fences  or 
into  the  buggy  or  cars.  He  must  be  well 
bred,  for  in  the  end  blood  will  tell  and  the 
value  of  the  dog  is  increased  thereby. 

Occasionally,  we  meet  a  mongrel  that  will 
work  fairly  well,  especially  when  on  grounds 
he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  but  per- 
sonal experience  leads  me  to  believe  that 
not  only  are  these  exceptions  very  rare,  but 
that  the  slouchy  manner  in  which  such  a  dog 
performs  detracts  from  the  pleasure  of  the 
day;  for  there  is  nothing  more  enjoyable 
than  watching  a  fast,  keen  and  stylish  thor- 
oughbred at  work — every  movement  a  pic- 
ture! Such  a  dog  really  enjoys  the  outing 
as  much   as  yourself,   and   if  a   sportsman 
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owns  a  dog  at  all  he  should  choose  such  a 
one  for  his  companion. 

Much  has  been  written  in  criticism  of  the 
so-called  "field  trial  dog"  and  some  writers 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  such  dogs  are  in- 
capable of  adding  to  a  sportsman's  bag.  Such 
is  far  from  the  truth,  for  while  in  excep- 
tional cases  the  field  trial  dog  may  be  of  lit- 
tle assistance  to  the  sportsman,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
wild  Derby  puppy  will  develop  into  a  staid, 
cunning,  faithful  and  capable  field  dog,  and 
the  worst  one  would  likely  be  much  superior 
to  the  scrubs. 

We  often  hear  of  the  "native"  who  owns 
an  unpedigreed  wonder  that  is  capable  (in 
his  owner's  opinion)  of  wiping  the  earth 
with  the  best  of  the  high-class  field  trial 
dogs;  but  the  regularity  with  which  such 
an  animal  will  "go  under"  when  put  in  com- 
petition under  the  same  conditions  with  the 
field  trial  dog,  is  simply  monotonous. 

Field  trials  have  done  an  inestimable 
amount  of  good  for  the  interests  of  the 
sportsmen  and  fanciers  of  the  field  dog,  not 
only  in  developing  the  highest  class  individ- 
uals, but  also  in  spreading  the  sentiment 
of  game  protection  which  has  taken  such  a 
firm  root  in  this  state.  The  bona  fide  fancier 
finds  as  much  pleasure  in  watching  his  dog 
at  work  as  in  bagging  his  allowance  of  quail, 
and  his  enjoyment  is  greatly  increased 
thereby.  He  no  longer  thinks  only  of  slaugh- 
tering the  game,  but  learns  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  every  move  of  his  pointer  or  setter 
whose  actions  are  the  very  poetry  of  mo- 
tion. 

Those  who  have  followed  such  dogs  as 
Peachmark,  Countess  Noble,  Clipper  W., 
Alex.  C,  Sam's  Bow,  Cuba  of  Kenwood,  Cuba 
Junior,  Peach  Blossom,  Lady,  Betsy  Mark, 
Senator  P.,  Dick  Stamboul,  Nellie  Wilson, 
Woodcraft,  Sport's  Destiny,  Starlight,  Sunlit, 
Glenbeigh,  Northern  Huntress,  Patti  Crox- 
teth,  and  that  great  old  Abe  Lincoln  sort 
of  dog,  Doc  Hicks,  will  surely  never  stand 
accused  of  belittling  the  abilities  of  the 
field  trial  dog  as  a  fit  companion  for  the 
sportsman  afield.  Any  one  of  these  would 
afford  a  reasonable  man  more  enjoyment  in 
one  day  than  could  be  had  by  shooting  over 
nondescripts  five  days  in  the  week. 

The  above  does  not,  by  any  means,  include 
the  entire  list  of  really  good  dogs  that  we 
have  now  in  California  trials;    for  a  good 


field  trial  dog  must  necessarily  have  the 
same  qualities  as  the  capable  field  dog.  And, 
besides  the  "wonders"  there  are  many  un- 
placed in  trials,  which,  with  experience  make 
ideal  shooting  dogs.  The  sportsman  in 
search  of  something  good  at  a  nominal  fig- 
ure can  often  gratify  his  desires  by  attend- 
ing the  trials,  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes 
the  capabilities  of  the  various  dogs,  and  pur- 
chasing what  suits  his  fancy.  Very  often  the 
non-winners  are  in  every  way  equal  to  the 
winners,  and  if  afforded  another  opportu- 
nity might  turn  the  tables  on  their  successful 
rivals;  so  that  there  is  always  a  chance  to 
secure  silk  at  calico  prices,  especially  if  the 
owner  feels  a  trifle  put  out  over  the  failure 
of  his  entry  and  is  thereby  inclined  to  sacri- 
fice. 

The  running  of  field  trial  dogs  is  one  of 
the  highest  forms  of  sport  the  dog  being 
free  from  the  influences  of  the  gambling  ele- 
ment which  enters  into  nearly  every  other 
form  of  competition.  The  pleasure  of  watch- 
ing the  picked  dogs  of  the  land  exhibit  their 
natural  instinct  and  qualities  is  very  great, 
but  the  companionship  of  enthusiastic  and 
generous  hearted  sportsmen  is  not  one  of 
the  least  elements  of  pleasure  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  charm  of  attendance  at  the 
trials. 

Few  who  attend  the  trials  once  can  resist 
the  desire  to  attend  again,  and,  as  the  con- 
ditions for  the  holding  of  successful  trials 
improve,  the  attendance  of  sportsmen  be- 
comes greater  and  greater  and  the  compe- 
tition much  keener.  To  the  owner  of  an  en- 
try there  is  always  the  anticipation  of  bring- 
ing out  a  winner,  and  from  the  time  he  se- 
cures his  puppy  until  the  dav  of  the  trials 
he  can  dream  golden  dreams  of  the  future 
in  store  for  his  "world-beater."  Life  is  made 
up  much  of  anticipation,  and  in  no  other  way 
can  a  man  secure  so  much  pleasurable  an- 
ticipation as  by  purchasing  a  well-bred 
puppy,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  capable 
handler,  and  running  it  in  the  trials. 

And  now  a  word  anent  handlers.  They  are 
a  much  abused  set  of  men — more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  At  least  their  lot  is  a 
hard  one,  for  they  come  in  for  abuse  from 
many  sides  which  in  reality  they  do  not  de- 
serve. A  handler  cannot  make  a  great  field 
trial  dog  out  of  a  scrubby  beast  never  in- 
tended by  nature  to  be  anything  but  a  medi- 
ocre performer.     He  cannot  take  your  dog 
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at  a  starvation  figure  and  afford  to  put  in 
much  of  his  time  on  it,  developing  its  good 
qualities,  eliminating  faults,  nursing  it  in 
sickness,  feeding  it  good,  substantial  food 
and  paying  traveling  expenses  to  and  from 
trials.  Pay  the  price  he  asks  and  in  return 
insist  upon  a  thoroughly  trained  dog.  One 
hundred  dollars  is  not  too  much  to  ask  in 
return  for  the  thorough  traiDing  of  a  field 
dog,  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  handler  must  keep  your  dog  five  or 
six  months  to  accomplish  his  training,  the 
amount  seems  a  small  one  in  return  for  the 
work  performed. 

None  but  an  initiated  person  can  realize 
the  amount  of  work  and  patience  necessary 
in  the  proper  development  of  the  field  dog, 
and  only  a  man  gifted  with  the  patience  of 
Job,  a  love  for  animals,  and  a  passion  for 
outdoor  life  would  ever  think  of  earning 
his  livelihood  in  such  a  manner.  He  must  be 
a  hard  worker,  and  during  the  final  prepara- 
tion of  his  field  trial  experience  must  be  up 
before  daylight,  while  darkness  rarely  sees 
his  work  for  the  day  finished.  His  reputa- 
tion must  be  of  the  best  or  he  will  not  be 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  valuable  dogs, 
and  those  who  have  made  field  trial  handling 
a  business  for  a  number  of  years  can  be  re- 
lied upon  and  will  give  satisfaction  if  prop- 
erly treated  in  exchange. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  number  of 
highly  bred  setters  and  pointers  are  owned  in 
this  state,  and  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Nevada  as  well.  New  blood  is  constantly 
being  brought  out  from  the  East,  so  that 
we  have  the  best  lines  of  breeding  the 
world  affords.  The  sportsmen  who  desire 
well-bred  animals  should  have  no  trouble  in 
securing  what  they  want. 

The  future  of  the  field  dog  in  this  state 
certainly  looks  bright  as  he  will  be  a  prime 
necessity  to  those  who  go  afield  witfi  the 
gun  in  search  of  pleasure,  recreation,  or 
health. 


Editor  Western  Field: 

In  an  issue  of  the  American  Field  of  July 
12th,  Dr.  E.  L.  Denison  says  that  he  is  op- 
posed to  professionalism,  but  he  believes  in 
keeping  the  all-age  stake  open  to  profes- 
sional handlers,  etc.;  as  he  adds:  "We  can 
keep  them  (professionals)  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance," I  judge  that  there  must  be  some  "bad 
ones"  among  the  handlers  in  Illinois. 


Personally  I  think  most  of  the  profes- 
sional handlers  are  fit  for  any  man's  asso- 
ciation, but  what  I  want  to  say  is  this: 
Suppose  a  handler  breeds  a  bitch  of  his  own, 
paying  a  good  big  stud  fee,  and  loses  half 
the  puppies  from  one  cause  or  another,  half 
of  what  he  does  succeed  in  raising  being  no 
good.  Suppose  he  gets  one  good  one  out 
of  the  lot  which  he  wishes  to  start  in  the 
derby  of  his  own  state,  only  to  be  told  that 
he  cannot  do  so  because  he  is  a  professional. 
Is  this  right?  Has  not  his  dog  cost  him 
just  as  much  and  maybe  more  time  and 
money  than  has  Dr.  Jones'  puppy  or  Dr. 
Smith's? 

Have  aD  open  all-age  and  an  open  derby  by 
all  means,  and  if  you  wish  to  have  a  mem- 
ber and  amateur  stake  for  derby  dogs  and 
all-age  dogs,  I  think  it  will  be  just  about 
light.  Let  we  say  right  here  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  dog's  going  into  a  member 
stake  if  he  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
fessional handler  that  season;  and  if  he 
does,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  allow  the 
handler  to  be  on  the  ground  with  or  along- 
side of  the  owner  during  the  heat.  The 
Secretary  of  a  Field  Trial  Club  does  not 
l<now  the  five  dollars  he  receives  from  the 
professional  from  any  other  five,  and  it  goes 
just  as  far  to  pay  the  expenses  of  any 
Club.  Fair  Play. 


TOO  MUCH  EXPECTED. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  from  a  lit- 
tle experience  that  there  are  more  good  pup- 
pies ruined  by  people  expecting  too  much 
from  them  in  the  first  year  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Some  of  the  best  dogs  that 
were  ever  cast  for  a  heat  were  dogs  that 
were  of  no  use  the  first,  second,  and  in  some 
cases  their  third  year.  It  does  not  pay  as  a 
rule,  I  will  admit,  to  wait  three  years  for 
a  dog  to  show  his  real  quality,  yet  to  de- 
stroy every  dog  who  is  a  little  slow  in  de- 
veloping is  a  great  mistake. 

There  are  many  sportsmen,  who  at  the 
opening  of  the  season  reason  thusly:  "I  will 
not  take  my  puppy  out  now;  he  will  just 
spoil  my  bag.  I  will  take  my  old  dog,  Jack, 
instead,  for  he  is  sure  to  get  them."  I  won- 
der if  it  ever  crosses  these  men's  minds  that 
they  did  not  learn  to  shoot  a  quail  on  the 
wing  by  having  some  one  teach  them  at 
home?  I  think  we  have  all  made  a  great 
many  trips  afield   before   we   were   able   to 
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make  a  kill;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if 
we  had  a  backward  puppy  and  gave  him  the 
same  chances  as  some  good  friend  gave  us, 
we  might  possibly  have  a  good  dog  in  him. 

The  average  man  takes  his  puppy  out  for 
the  first  time  and  when  he  is  about  to  board 
the  car  the  puppy,  never  having  been  out  of 
the  back-yard  before,  becomes  frightened. 
Thereupon  the  master  just  naturally  hauls 
him  aboard  that  car  by  main  force,  and 
when  the  puppy  wants  to  jump  off  he  puts 
his  foot  on  his  neck  and  chokes  him  into 
fearful  submission.  When  the  jumping-off 
place  is  reached,  and  the  master  is  about  to 
get  into  the  wagon  to  go  out  to  the  shoot- 
ing grounds,  he  observes  that  it  will  do  the 
puppy  good  to  run  after  the  wagon;  the 
puppy,  having  never  had  a  chance  to  follow 
anything  but  his  own  tail  of  course  gets 
lost,  and  the  result  is  that  he  gets  a  good 
licking  in  due  sequence. 

When  the  puppy  runs  into  a  bunch  of 
quail,  if  he  is  any  good  at  all  he  will  try 
to  run  them  out  of  the  country — much  to 
his  subsequent  regret,  for  Mr.  Man  will  try 
to  tame  him  down  a  bit,  by  "going  after" 
him  just  as  he  would  after  his  seventeen 
year  old  son  who  has  been  playing  ball 
of  a  Sunday.  He  may  "tame"  him  down, 
and  knock  him  down,  but  the  result  will  be, 
after  a  trip  or  two  of  this  kind,  that  the 
puppy  is  "down"  for  good  every  time  he  sees 
or  hears  a  bird. 

There  are  a  great  many  shooters  who 
would  be  quite  offended  if  you  called  them 
anything  but  sportsmen,  yet  who  are  noth- 
ing but  game  hogs,  pure  and  simple.  Every 
time  they  go  shooting  they  want  the  limit, 
and  that  is  their  one  goal  all  the  time.  They 
never  take  into  consideration  the  working 
of  the  dogs,  or  their  conduct  in  the  fields. 
There  is  no  place  where'  you  can  better  dis- 
tinguish the  true  gentleman  than  in  the 
field,  where,  with  gun  and  dog,  the  quality 
of  the  man  crops  out  spontaneously  and  un- 


consciously; many  men  refrain  from  shoot- 
ing a  bird  within  range  because  it  has  not 
been  flushed  from  their  dog's  point,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  right  here,  that  the  man 
who  shoots  only  over  his  dog's  points  and 
flushes  his  own  birds  is  getting  tfie  essence 
of  the  sport.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
move  on  some  people's  parts  if  they  would 
put  themselves,  instead  of  their  dogs,  in  the 
hands  of  some  good  trainer. 

There  are  a  great  many  who  think  a 
trainer  kills  about  a  hundred  quail  every 
day  he  goes  out,  and  I  know  there  are  some 
"sportsmen"  who  kill  more  in  one  season 
than  all  the  trainers  in  California  combined. 
When  I  say  a  trainer,  I  do  not  mean  every 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  that  undertakes  to 
train  a  puppy  when  the  open  season  comes, 
but  those  who  follow  it  year  after  year  and 
take  the  hard  luck  philosophically  with  the 
good.  When  the  owner  of  some  puppy  which 
they  may  have  in  their  string  is  having  a 
"little  time"  at  his  Club,  Delmonico's,  "The 
Poodle  Dog,"  or  some  other  place  of  rest  and 
pleasure,  the  unfortunate,  ill-used  trainer 
is  perhaps  at  that  very  time — and  it  is  apt 
to  be  twelve  at  night — watching  that  self- 
same puppy  fighting  a  fatal  sickness  and 
trying  to  pull  him  through;  or  he  may  be  at 
some  old  flag  station  on  the  "Never  Get 
There  Rail  Road"  trying  to  get  a  place  for 
his  dogs,  he  himself  being  a  very  secondary 
consideration.  The  trainer's  life  is  not  what 
it  is  cracked  up  to  be  and  to  prove  it  I  would 
advise  trying  it  for  a  season  or  two. 

As  I  have  strayed  away  from  the  path 
(not  the  first  time,  however),  I  will 
conclude  by  saying:  Give  a  young  dog  all 
the  latitude  you  can  allow  him  to  learn  the 
ways  of  the  birds.  Give  a  good  trainer  his 
own  way,  and  do  not  think  that  all  the 
birds  are  for  you,  and  you  alone;  and  last 
but  not  least,  remember  that  a  thoroughly 
broken  dog  embodies  in  himself  the  essence 
of  the  sport.  Snohomish. 
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Just  about  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the 
deer  are  ripe  and  our  trigger  fingers  are  tin- 
gling with  the  numbness  of  long  inaction; 
when  each  succeeding  day  increases  our  rest- 
lessness and  almost  begets  a  loathing  for 
musty  office  and  fusty  shop;  when  our 
dreams  at  night  are  of  reddish  gray  phan- 
toms flitting  through  clouds  cf  pine  incense 
and  we  wake  from  unrefreshing  sleep  to 
find  the  ambrosia  of  our  dreaming  resolved 
into  a  seal  brown  disgust  of  actuality  in  the 
mouth,  then  recurs  in  all  its  perennial  in- 
sistence the  old,  old  question:  "What  form 
and  type  of  rifle  is  the  best  for  hunting?" 

Nine  out  of  every  ten  old  hunters  have 
a  more  or  less  firm  conviction  that  they  have 
long  ago  settled  that  matter  to  their  full 
satisfaction,  and  would  resent  any  imputa- 
tion of  uncertainty  in  the  premises.  And 
yet  we  find  these  inconsistent  old  finalists 
scratching  their  polls  every  fall  before  the 
seductive  displays  in  the  gunstores  and  fi- 
naly  hiking  out  to  the  blessed  woods  with 
the  very  latest  of  all  new-fangled  contrap- 
tions in  their  gun  cases,  each  one  trying  to 
delude  himself  with  the  hallucination  that 
he  is  doing  it  merely  for  comparative  rea- 
sons and  the  sake  of  variety.  The  truth  is 
that  every  mother's  son  of  the  dear  old  hypo- 
crites is  almost  as  much  at  sea  in  the  mat- 
ter of  his  so-called  "convictions"  as  is  the 
veriest  tyro  in  the  guild.  In  fact,  the  larger 
his  experience  afield;  the  greater  his  con- 
versance with  rifles  and  ballistics,  the  more 
unsettled  he  really  is — as  much  from  the 
very  embarrassment  due  riches  of  this  prolific 
age  as  from  the  unlimited  possibilities  of 
modern  invention  and  ingenuity.  He  is 
daily  finding  his  longest  established  ideas  up- 
set, his  most  cherished  theories  knocked 
galley  west,  and  his  "settled  convictions" 
torn  up  ruthlessly  by  the  roots  by  unsympa- 
thetic inventors  and  maunfacturers  who 
about  every  two  months  revolutionize  the 
art  of  rifle  making  as  well  as  the  science  of 
rifle  shooting. 

It  is  a  wise  rifleman  who  knows  all  about 
rifles  these  days!     He  is,  indeed,  a  veritable 


Solomon  if  he  be  fully  acquainted  with  half 
the  performing  possibilities,  one-third  of  the 
idiosyncrasies,  and  one-fourth  of  the  me- 
chanical  theory   of    any    one    example    of 

modern  production. 

*     *     * 

Time  was  when  men  prated  of  finality  in 
rifle  construction  and  discussed  with  grave 
assurance  the  few  small  minor  details  of  bal- 
listics that  were  yet  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. They  had,  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
fully  settled  upon  the  possibilities  of  rifles 
and  rifle  shooting  and  were  impatiently  con- 
temptuous of  any  suggestion  from  laymen  in 
this  connection.  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  greatest  rifle  mak- 
ing concerns  in  the  world — written  a  scant 
dozen  years  ago — in  which  I  am  curtly  in- 
formed that  "the  possibilities  of  twist,  veloc- 
ity, trajectory  and  practical  mechanical 
theory  have  been  fully  determined  and  es- 
tablished, and  we  do  not  care,  at  any  price, 
to  make  an  experimental  rifle  or  cartridge 
that  will  only  prove  impracticable  and  pos- 
sibly even  dangerous  to  the  user.  Finality 
has  been  practically  arrived  at  in  gun  mak- 
ing, any  probable  improvement  being  merely 
those  of  ammunition  or  minor  details  of  me- 
chanical construction." 

I  was  properly  crushed  then  but  it  makes 
me  smile  now. 

Within  three  short  years  this  same  con- 
cern was  frantically  working  day  and  night 
in  the  remodeling  of  their  machinery  so  as 
to  get  first  on  the  market  with  a  new,  small- 
bored  smokeless  rifle  whose  every  distinctive 
feature  was  a  radical  departure  from  the 
inexorable  "finality"  which  had  so  discon- 
certed me!  And  as  a  matter  of  interesting 
statistics  it  may  here  be  stated  that  since 
the  date  of  that  letter  there  have  been  pa- 
tented, in  the  various  countries  of  the  globe, 
no  less  than  seven  thousand  devices  of  im- 
provements in  rifle  manufacture  each  of 
which  is  a  positive  advance  over  the  "final- 
ity" so  imperiously  assumed  by  my  corre- 
spondent. 
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Trajectories  have  been  flattened;  accuracy, 
power  and  range  vastly  increased;  general 
efficiency  and  convenience  enhanced;  and  all 
conditions  so  radically  modified  or  changed 
in  toto  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  ancient 
regime  is  left  to  flutter  its  ragged  shreds. 

Today  we  have  rifles  that  are  positively 
automatic  in  everything  save  aiming  them- 
selves and  whose  qualities  and  performances 
are  such  that  the  mind  shrinks  from  the 
contemplation  of  their  lethality.  Rifles 
which  load  themselves,  discharge  themselves, 
drive  their  projectiles  at  sporting  ranges 
through  metal  plates  heretofore  considered 
sufficiently  thick  armor  for  a  warship  and, 
in  time  of  more  cruel  need,  kill  men  at 
ranges  of  two  or  more  miles  with  great  fa- 
cility. Rifles  which  shoot  with  such  preci- 
sion and  flatness  of  trajectory  that,  dis- 
charged with  sights  adjusted  for  regular 
point  blank  range,  an  average  sized  man 
anywhere  within  six  hundred  yards  from  the 
muzzle,  and  in  its  vertical  plane  of  flight, 
would  be  entirely  within  the  zone  of  danger. 
And  all  this  increased  efficiency,  too,  in  con- 
structions of  a  lightness,  symmetry,  beauty 
and  cheapness  never  dreamed  of  in  the  olden 
days.  %     £     £ 

It  goes  without  saying  that  most  of  these 
qualities  have  been  retained  and  embodied 
in  the  sporting  types  of  these  improved 
weapons.  A  representative  hunting  rifle  of 
today  will  shoot  at  all  ranges  ordinarily  en- 
countered in  the  field  with  sufficient  flatness 
of  trajectory  to  insure,  with  sights  at  point 
blank  adjustment,  at  least  a  hit  on  an  ani- 
mal as  large  as  a  deer  up  to  250  yards.  This 
hit  may  be  anywhere  from  ankle  to  top  of 
shoulder  when  aiming  at  the  shoulder  for, 
as  I  have  remarked  before,  all  rifles  have  in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies  of  their  own  with 
which  only  long  acquaintance  with  each  par- 
ticular gun  will  familiarize  one.  I  have  seen 
rifles  which  with  the  same  sights,  and  shot 
from  a  machine  rest,  threw  the  bullet  high 
at  100  yards,  low  at  200  and  high 
again,  at  300;  the  bullet  being  shot  through 
screens  accurately  aligned  for  centers  in  the 
plane  of  the  trajectory.  In  this  case  the 
bullet,  for  some  undeterminable  reason,  as- 
suming a  gyratory  (corkscrew)  course  in  its 
flight. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  any  sporting 
lifle  of  modern  American — and  notably  the 
Mannlicher  and  Mauser  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture, will  shoot  with  far  more  regularity 
and  precision  than  any  man  can  hold;   and 


the  selection  of  a  weapon  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  preference  as  to  model, 
weight  and  breech  action.  They  are  alike 
all  safe  and  efficient  and  a  man  cannot  go 
far  astray  in  his  selection  if  he  confine  his 
choice  to  standard  makes. 

It  is  in  the  large  variety  which  offers  a 
choice  that  the  main  difficulty  lies.  They 
are  really  all  too  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view — all  too  deadly  accurate  and 
powerful  for  the  welfare  of  the  game,  and  I 
am  personally  glad  of  the  indecision  of  hun- 
ters as  to  which  is  the  best  hunting  rifle  on 
that  account.  It  means  experimentation 
with  unfamiliar  weapons — which  in  its  turn 
means  less  hits  and  consequently  less  killing 
of  game.    The  latter  is  all  too  scarce  already. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

(The   following  books  on  sale  by   Payot,   Upham   & 
Co.,  204  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco.) 
American  Food  and  Game  Fishes.   (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  New  York.) 

David  Starr  Jordan  and  Barton  W.  Evermann,  the 
authors  of  this  valuable  and  interesting  contribution 
to  the  series*  of  Nature  Books,  are  well-known  as  the 
foremost  American  ichthyologists,  and  their  collabora- 
tion has  produced  a  peculiarly  fascinating  as  well 
as  a  scientifically  exact  exposition  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  life  habits,  food  values,  and  methods 
of  capture  of  all  American  fishes  of  any  importance. 

The  illustrations  by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  are  of 
extraordinary  interest,  being  the  first  really  success- 
ful photographs  of  live  fish  ever  secured.  The  book 
is  a  most  presentable  volume,  being  profusely  illus- 
trated and  well  printed  on  fine  paper. 
*     *     * 

Sport  Indeed.  (Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 
From  Maine  to  North  Dakota  is  a  far  cry,  but  one 
does  not  weary  of  the  journey  in  such  exquisite  com- 
pany as  that  of  our  present  author,  Thomas  Martin- 
dale,  whose  yarns  are  deftly  spun  out  of  many  parti- 
colored threads  into  a  most  pleasing  literary  fabric. 
"Sport,  Indeed"  is  most  graphically  depicted  in  this 
very  acceptable  addition  to  the  sportsman's  library 
and  the  reader  never  tires  in  the  racy  relaLicr.  of 
it.  The  book  is  nicely  illustrated  and  attractively 
bound  and  will  be  well  received  by  all  who  love  the 
recreation  of  gun  and  rod. 


*      *     * 


Brook  Trout.  (R.  H.  Russel,  New  York.) 
In  its  unique  cover  of  birch  bark  one  gets  a  fore- 
taste of  the  rare  meat  in  this  charming  little  volume 
of  short  sketches  edited  by  Louis  Rhead.  Among  its 
contributors  are  such  past  masters  in  the  gentle  art 
as  Chas.  Hallock,  A.  Nelson  Cheney,  L.  F.  Brown, 
J.  Annin,  Jr.,  Wm.  C.  Harris,  Benjamin  Kent,  E.  T. 
D.  Chambers  and  last  but  not  least  the  modest  editor 
himself,  who  is  second  to  no  man  living  in  his  facile 
descriptions  of  our  finned  saint  and  his  haloed  habi- 
tat. The  book  is  exquisite  in  all  its  appointments 
and    contains    the    best    colored    representation    of    the 

speckled   aristocrat  which   we   have   ever  seen. 

»     *     • 

Our  National  Parks.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Cambridge,  Mass.) 

One  always  approaches  the  works  of  John  Muir 
with  a  reverence  born  of  the  certainty  that  here  will 
he  find  perfection  to  a  degree  rarely  achieved  by  man. 
Yet  it  is  a  gladsome  reverence — like  that  of  a  child 
for  his  loving  father;  one  inspired  by  faith  and  es- 
teem and  the  absolute  confidence  in  the  man  and  his 
motives. 

John  Muir  is  as  much  a  poet  as  he  is  a  savant.  The 
innate  kindness  and  great  gentleness  of  him  tinc- 
tures even  his  most  positive  deductions  and  sweetens 
the  taste  of  his  abstruse  morsels  in  the  mouth.  In  the 
present  volume  which  is  merely  a  republishment 
of  matter  written  long  ago,  we  taste  the  never  dying 
flavor  of  his  personality  which,  like  that  of  good 
wine,  only  increases  in  deliciousness  with  years.  Its 
reception  is  assured  and  we  leave  its  further  comment 
to   thousands   of  admiring   readers. 
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President. 
H.   T.   Payne,    San   Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Dr.   A.   M.   Barker,   San  Jose;   W.   W.   Van  Arsdale, 
McCloud;  Henry  W.  Keeler,  Santa  Monica;  Walter 
R.   Welch,   Soquel;   H.  A.   Green,    Monterey. 
Executive  Committee. 

W.    W.    Van    Arsdale,    Bruce    Cornwall,    Dr.    A. 
M.   Barker,   C.   W.   Hipbard,   G.   H.   T.  Jackson. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

W.    W.    Richards,    164    Golden    Gate   Avenue,    San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Local   and    County   Organization    Members: 
Name  and   Location.        Secretary.  Address. 

Alturas — R.  A.   Laird,   Sec,  Alturas,   Cal. 

Arroyo  Grande — S.  Clevenger,  Sec,  Arroyo  Grande, 
Cal. 

Fort  Bragg — Thos.  Bourns,  Sec,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal. 

Fresno — H.    P.    Black,    Sec,    Fresno,    Cal. 

Grass    Valley — John    Mulroy,     Sec,    Grass    Valley, 
Cal. 

Hollister — Wm.    Higby,    Sec,    Hollister,    Cal. 

Humboldt — Julius  Jenssen,  Sec,  Eureka,  Cal. 

Kern    County — E.    A.     Pueschel,    Sec,    Bakersfield, 
Cal. 

Kings    County — S.    S.    Mullin,    Sec,    Hanford,    Cal. 

Los   Angeles — L.    Heerzog,    Sec,    Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

Madera — Joe.  Barcroft,  Sec,  Madera,  Cal. 

Marysville — R.    B.    Boyd,    Sec,    Marysville,    Cal. 

Mendocino    City — O.     L.     Stanly,    Mendocino    City, 
Cal. 

Monterey — C.  R.  Fen,  Sec,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Nevada   City — Fred.    C.    Brown,    Sec,    Nevada   City, 
Cal. 

Oxrard — Roy  B.  Whitman,  Sec,  Oxnard,  Cal. 

Paso  Robles — T.  W.  Henry,  Sec,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 

Pescadero — C.    J.    Coburn,    Sec,    Pescadero,    Cal. 

Red  Bluff— W.   F.  Luning,  Sec,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

Redding— Dr.  B..  F.  Belt,  Sec,  Redding,  Cal. 

Redlands —  *    *  *   *   *Sec,   Redlands,   Cal. 

Redwood   City — C.    Littlejohn,    Sec,   Redwood   City, 
Cal. 

Riverside — Joe.    Shields,    Sec,    Riverside,    Cal. 

Santa  Ana — J.  E.  Vaughn,  Sec,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Santa    Barbara — E.     C.     Fallant,     Sec,     Santa    Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

San  Bernardino — F.  C.  More,  Sec,  San  Bernardino, 
Cal. 

Santa  Clara  County — R.   S.  Kooser,  Sec,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

San  Diego — A.  D.  Jordan,  Sec,  San  Diego.  Cal. 

Santa  Maria — L.  J.   Morris,  Sec,   Santa  Maria,  Cal. 

San    Luis    Obispo — H.    C.    Wright,    Sec,    San    Luis 
Obispo,    Cal. 

Santa  Paula — Dr.   R.   L.   Poplin,   Sec,   Santa  Paula, 
Cal. 

Sacramento   County — A.    Hertzel,    Sec,    Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Salinas — J.  J.  Kelley,  Sec,  Salinas,  Cal. 

Sanger — H.   C.   Cobleentz,   Sec,   Sanger,  Cal. 

Selma — J.   J.    Vanderburg,    Sec,    Selma,   Cal. 

Siskiyou — W.   A.    Sharp,    Sec,    Sisson,   Cal. 

Stockton — R.  L.  Quisen,  Sec,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Ukiah — Sam.  D.  Paxton,  Sec,  Ukiah,  Cal. 

Ventura— M.  E.  V.  Bogalt,  Sec,  Ventura,  Cal. 

Visalia— *  *****   Sec,  Visalia,  Cal. 

Watsonville — Ed.     Einkle,     Sec,     Watsonville,     Cal. 

Woodland— W.  H.  Huston,  Sec,  Woodland,  Cal. 

Yreka — F.  A.  Autenreith,   Sec,  Yreka,  Cal. 


GAME  AND  BIRD  PROTECTION  IN   SANTA 
CRUZ  COUNTY. 

By  C.  A.  Reed. 

Nothing  more  fully  demonstrates  the  ir- 
resistible force  of  a  just  principle  than  the 
progress  which  this  county  has  made  in 
game  and  bird  protection  during  the  past 
three  years. 

Prior  to  that  the  law  was  held  in  con- 
tempt. Without  a  pang  of  remorse  the  pot- 
hunter waged  his  war  of  extermination  at 
all  seasons.  Indeed,  he  regarded  the  breed- 
ing season  as  best,  for  his  prey  was  more 
easily  taken.  His  motto  was  "To  the  devil 
with  posterity."  The  man  who  could  make 
the  biggest  slaughter  was  champion — ahem! 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  such  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment in  too  many  sections  of  our  country 
today.  Only  recently  the  writer  was  told  of 
a  man  in  Michigan  who  sports  a  gold  medal 
for  having  taken  more  fish  and  game  than, 
any  other  man  (hog)  in  that  enlightened 
community. 

The  condition  of  affairs  became  so  serious 
that  the  lovers  of  our  birds  and  game  saw 
that  something  must  be  done  to  remedy  the 
evil.  The  supervisors  appointed  a  game 
warden  who  had  the  courage  to  enforce  the 
law;  clubs  were  formed;  people  who  were 
not  club  members  lent  their  voice  and  moral 
support  to  the  movement;  public  sentiment 
began  to  crystallize,  and  things  took  on  a 
new  life.  There  began  to  spring  up  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  economic  and  aesthetic 
value  of  our  furred  and  feathered  friends. 
That  appreciation  is  sinking  deeper  into  our 
hearts  as  time  rolls  by  and  the  education 
of  the  people  has  advanced  until  now  there 
is  not  one  where  there  were  formerly  fifty 
"violations,  and  nme-tenths  of  these  are  com- 
mitted by  outsiders  and  ignorant  foreigners. 

This  has  not  been  accomplished  without 
many  howls  and  wails  and  kicks  from  the 
game  hogs  and  pot  hunters,  who  seemed  to 
think  their  rights  were  being  tiampled  in 
the  dust  in  the  interest  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  "rich  sportsmen."  Even  yet 
we  occasionally  hear  a  plaintive  wail,  but  no 
one  who  has  watched  the  trend  of  events 
can  doubt  that  public  sentiment  will  finally 
prevail. 

We  fully  comprehend  that  this  is  no 
longer  the  howling  wilderness  of  fifty  years 
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ago  when  innumerable  bevies  of  quail  fed 
in  every  opening >  when  deer  grazed  by  hun- 
dreds upon  every  slope;   when  the 
Frisky  grizzly  bear 
Nipped  the  hunter  unaware. 

We  are  profoundly  convinced  that  nothing 
short  of  constant  agitation  and  a  faithful 
practice  of  self  denial  will  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  game  preservation. 

We  are  determined  that  the  game  hogs  and 
pot  hunters  shall  be  buried  so  deep  beneath 
public  scorn  and  contumely  that  they  will 
not  dare  show  their  malignant  heads  in  a 
decent  community. 

We  are  determined  this  county  shall  be  a 
paradise  for  all  true  lovers  of  out  door  life. 
The  men-folks  are  not  bearing  arms  alone 
in  this  fight.  The  ladies  have  taken  up  the 
cudgels  and  are  fighting  with  us.  Last  fall 
they  organized  what  is  known  as  the  Ladies' 
Forest  and  Song  Bird  .Protective  Associa- 
tion, with  Josephine  Clifford  McCrackin  as 
president. 

Already  as  a  moulder  of  public  opinion 
this  association  is  a  potent  factor.  Through 
its  influence  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed 
a  very  stringent  ordinance  for  the  protection 
of  our  birds.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  as- 
sociation, as  suggested  in  its  name,  is  to 
influence  legislation  for  the  preservation  of 
our  forests. 

We  hope  every  county  in  the  state  will 
fall  into  line  and  appoint  wardens,  form 
sportsmen's  clubs  and  Ladies'  Forest  and 
Song  Bird  Protective  Associations. 

This  can  be  done  none  too  soon,  for  our 
forests,  game  and  birds  are  fast  disappearing 
before  the  onslaught  of  civilization — or, 
rather  scientifically  organized  vandalism. 

To  further  protect  fish  and  game  in  this 
county  we  hope  the  Commissioners  of  Big 
Basin  Park  will  see  the  wisdom  of  prohibit- 
ing fishing  or  shooting  within  its  borders. 
Nothing  would  make  the  park  more  real  and 
give  more  pleasure  to  lovers  of  nature  than 
to  be  able  to  see  rabbits,  quail,  deer  and  fish 
enjoying  their  freedom  in  their  God  given 
haunts. 


THE  BREEDING  OF  QUAIL. 

There  has  always  been  a  question  as  to  the 
fact  of  California  quail  breeding  more  than 
once  a  year,  or  as  I  should  say,  their  rear- 


ing more  than  one  brood  each  season.  Since 
I  was  fifteen  years  old,  I  have  taken  quite  an 
interest  in  this  question,  and  for  the  past 
twenty  years  I  have  been  in  a  position  to 
watch  the  birds  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
My  conclusions  are  that  they  will  rear 
but  one  brood  ordinarily  each  season.  Of 
course,  every  one  knows  that  when  a  nest 
is  destroyed  they  will  make  another,  and 
if  the  young  brood  be  destroyed  they  will 
rest  again. 

The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  be  against 
my  opinion  was  the  fact  of  birds  of  differ- 
ent broods  being  together,  until  on  one  oc- 
casion, I  saw  a — I  will  not  say  a  man,  as  he 
could  not  be  that — shoot  the  male  bird  which 
was  on  guard,  sitting  on  a  stump.  This 
left  the  hen  bird  without  any  protection 
and  about  three  days  after  I  saw  a  hawk 
swoop  down  on  her,  thus  leaving  the  young 
brood  to  look  out  for  themselves.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  watch  this  brood  as  they 
were  within  a  little  distance  of  my  place, 
and  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  they  had 
taken  up  with  another  bevy  of  birds  which 
were,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  two  or  three 
weeks  older,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
opened  season  I  saw  them  every  day. 

There  are  so  many  ways  that  the  old  birds 
can  be  destroyed  that  this  may  happen  quite 
often,  and  therefore  when  someone  will  say 
to  you,  "But  I  saw  it  myself — two  broods 
with  one  pair  of  old  birds,"  you  may  answer 
that  it  was  because  of  some  unfortunate  oc- 
currence like  the  one  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. 

I  am  told  that  the  Bob  White  rears  two 
broods  in  one  season,  but  I  do  not  know  this 
from  personal  knowledge.  I  have  also  heard 
that  the  Mongolian  pheasant  will  breed  at 
nine  or  ten  months  of  age;  as  to  this  I  have 
my  doubts.  I  have  heard  likewise  that  the 
Bob  White  and  California  quail  would  mate, 
and  on  asking  why  and  how  this  opinion  was 
arrived  at,  I  was  told  that  observers  had 
"heard  the  call  of  a  California  quail  and 
saw  the  Bob  White."  Well,  I  am  thinking 
that  Mr.  Californian  was  not  far  away  just 
about  that  time.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  hear  from  other  observers  on  the  sub- 
ject now  and  again,  as  a  souice  of  informa- 
tion, and  as  a  matter  of  general  interest. 

John  Lucas. 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

By  Montezuma. 

What  most  strongly  impresses  one  on  his 
first  visit  to  California  is  the  error  of  all 
his  preconceived  ideas  of  this  state's  natural 
and,  I  may  add,  social  conditions.  It  is  so 
entirely  different  from  what  we  had  ex- 
pected! To  the  dweller  in  the  far  East  it 
is  a  revelation;  to  his  less  effete  brother  of 
the  hustling  midwest  it  is  an  inspiration! 
In  the  first  place  all  good  things  in  Califor- 
nia are  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  a  land  of  mag- 
nificent distances,  generous  proportions  and 
hroad  conceptions.  Its  ranches  are  princi- 
palities; its  women  are  Junos;  its  men  (con- 
sidering the  short  time  I  have  had  to  devote 
to  their  consideration)  seem  broad  minded, 
big  idead,  and  generous  to  a  fault.  The 
horses  are  beyond  reproach  and  what  few 
dogs  I  have  seen  deserve  at  least  to  have  tax 
paid  on  them.  The  whole  body  politic  is 
well  nurtured  as  befits  so  generous  an  en- 
vironment, even  its  Oriental  parasites  being 
violently  fat  and  obtrusive. 

Only  a  confirmed  hypochondriac  could 
avoid  falling  in  love  with  this  generous  land 
and  its  pleasant  people.  There  is  an  engag- 
ingly broad  democracy  of  brains  here  which 
laughs  at  social  caste  and  wealth's  exclusive- 
ness.  Opulence  is  regarded  as  only  a  pleas- 
ant incident  in  this  fat  land  of  healthy  in- 
dependance  and  the  millionaires  are  of  a 
distinctively  new  breed,  indigenous  to  this 
section  alone.  It  is,  I  repeat,  at  once  a  revel- 
ation and  an  inspiration  to  find  men  worth 
millions  who  love  field  sports,  for  instance, 
even  more  than  they  do  their  minted  hoards 
and  who  have  a  manly  and  sensible  appre- 
ciation of  other  men's  right  to  share  in  life's 
common  amenities;  who,  while  possessing 
unequaled  facilities  for  everyday  batteaux 
slaughters  of  the  game  if  they  so  elected, 
have  actually  devoted  their  time,  wealth  and 
influence    to    the    establishment    of    a    very 


moderate  bag  limit  law  so  that  the  people  at 
large  may  be  insured  an  equal  participation 
in  the  delights  of  field  and  stream. 

Still  more  engaging  to  me  is  the  universal 
and  almost  passionate  love  of  the  masses  for 
outdoor  sports  and  recreations.  Possibly  the 
perfect  climate  and  beautiful  environment 
are  responsible  for  this  but  it  is  always  a 
healthy  condition  when  people  prefer  God's 
pure  air  and  wholesome  sunshine  to  the 
musty  sweatboxes  of  Mammon  and  the 
murky  wards  of  vice.  To  this  better  devo- 
tion may  be  attributed  the  good  health,  self 
reliance  and  other  comcomitants  of  sturdy 
manliness  which  seem  to  invest  all  Califor- 
nians. 

One  thing  which  impresses  me  forcibly 
is  the  very  evident  lack  of  haste  in  this 
country.  The  true  Californian  is  never  in 
a  hurry.  A  project  which  would  induce  an 
immediate  sweaty  hustle  in  Colorado  is  here 
languidly  relegated  to  tomorrow — or  the  day 
after  tomorrow.  Not  that  I  mean  to  dero- 
gate Californian  enterprise  or  energy;  they 
display  both  more  composedly  here  than  we 
do  in  the  nervous  altitudes  of  the  Rockies, 
that  is  all.  The  only  thing  I  have  found  a 
Californian  quick  to  give  is  the  glad  hand 
and  the  only  thing  he  is  quick  to  take  is  an 
affront.  They  are  slow  moving  but  neverthe- 
less exceedingly  thin  skinned  folks  and  en- 
joy the  goods  which  the  gods  give  them  with 
a  wise  leisure  which  extends  the  period  of 
enjoyment.  The  frankness,  sincerity  and 
physical  strength  of  these  people  appeal  to 
me.  They  look  you  in  the  eyes  when  they 
speak  to  you  and  the  only  one  who  did  not 
make  my  fingers  tingle  in  his  grip  was  an 
undersized  fellow  on  whom  I  got  the  first 
hold  and  he  was  sick  anyway.  They  say 
what  they  mean  without  hesitation  or  cir- 
cumlocution and  rather  seem  to  like  having 
you  tread,  figuratively,  on  their  corns.  They 
don't  pretend  to  know  it  all  but  are  pig- 
headed about  what  they  do  know.    They  are, 
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likewise,  so  prone  to  take  a  man  at  his  own 
valuation  that  the  temptation  to  gold  crick 
them  grows  almost  irresistible. 

And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
are  a  few  thorns  in  this  delectable  rose  gar- 
den. Even  Eden  had  its  little  snake  in  the 
grass  and  it  would  have  been  miraculous 
had  California  escaped  the  common  penalty 
of  being  great  and  glorious.  Yet  it  seems  a 
great  pity  that  the  seeds  of  a  useless  and  un- 
warranted discord  should  be  sown  in  such  a 
fertile  soil  by  such  potential  hands.  I  refer 
to  certain  great  and  influential  newspapers 
which,  much  to  my  astonishment,  I  find  ad- 
vocating the  repeal  of  a  non-sale  clause  in 
a  game  law  which  already  is  entirely  too 
lenient  and  indulgent  in  its  provisions  to 
meet  the  obtaining  conditions,  and  which 
really  ought  to  be  conversely  amended  so 
as  to  entirely  prohibit  the  sale  of  all  game  of 
any  kind  or  quantity  whatsoever.  To  my  in- 
creased consternation  I  also  find  two  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  actually  promulgating 
a  similar  heresy  in  face  of  the  universal 
vindication,  after  bitter  and  costly  expe- 
riences, of  the  non-sale  principle  and  its 
spontaneous  adoption  by  all  states  worthy 
of  precedential  consideration.  With  no 
thought  of  ascribing  aught  but  the  best 
of  motives  to  press  and  bar  alike,  I  confess 
to  a  keen  curiosity  as  to  the  influences 
which  combined  to  bring  about  this  queer 
result,  it  being  almost  incredible  that  the 
two  most  potent  makers  of  opinion  for  the 
people  could  be  the  victims  of  any  delusion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  exterminating  the 
people's  game  by  encouraging  its  depletion 
by  market  hunting. 

Permitting  the  sale  of  game  places  a  vir- 
tual premium  upon  the  killing  of  every  head, 
that  premium  being  exactly  the  price  which 
the  market  hunter  realizes  for  his  victim; 
and  it  requires  neither  judicial  nor  journal- 
istic acumen  to  appreciate  this  fact.  How 
long  would  the  game  last  under  such  a  sui- 
cidal arrangement?  The  daily  bag  limit 
is  a  fallacy  that  will  possibly  be  resorted  to 
in  reply,  but  that  argument  is  not  tenable 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sible practical  method  of  keeping  check  upon 
a  whole  state's  daily  shooting,  and  even  if 
there  were  the  pecuniary  inducement  would 


lead  every  market-shooter  to  kill  the  full 
limit  every  day  of  the  open  season  which, 
in  a  single  year,  would  accomplish  the  same 
end — the  annihilation  of  the  game. 

Speaking  of  the  game  law  reminds  me  of 
three  lamentable  discrepancies  in  it:  The 
lack  of  a  provision  for  the  disposal  of  con- 
fiscated game,  hides  and  other  contraband; 
the  omission  of  a  clause  perpetually  protect- 
ing insectivorous  birds;  and  the  entire  dis- 
regard of  snipe  as  game  fowl.  In  other  re- 
spects the  law  is  a  very  good  one  in  all  save 
minor  details — excepting  always  those  vi- 
cious provisions  allowing  the  sale  of  duck 
and  trout. 

It  is  a  barbarism  to  offer  for  sale  so  lordly 
a  game  fish  as  a  trout  that  will  rise  to  a 
fly.  It  is  as  sordid  and  shameful  a  bit  of 
business  as  killing  elk  for  their  teeth  or  cul- 
tivating the  golden  locks  of  a  little  child 
for  their  subsequent  sale  as  a  "switch"  for 
some  chemical  blonde.  That  man  who  would 
deliberately  prostitute  his  skill  and  abort 
the  common  felicity  by  skinning  our  trout 
streams  for  the  few  paltry  cents  it  brings 
would  raise  pet  poodles  for  the  sausage  mak- 
ers or  sell  his  dead  mother-in-law  to  a  di- 
secting  class.  It  is  a  mistaken  law  that  will 
foster  such  mercenary  depravity  and  some 
flay  California  legislators  will  realize  this  to 
their  sorrow. 

It  is  a  peculiar  delight  to  me  to  finl  so 
many  of  the  California  sportsmen  religious 
devotees  of  pure  fly-fishing.  When  a  man 
cnce  evolves  to  that  essential  sportsman- 
like view  of  the  gentle  art  he  has  attained 
to  a  refinement  of  his  pleasure  that  the  grub 
hunter,  worm  impaler  and  bait  butcher  can 
never  know,  and  my  heart  goes  out  to  him  as 
a  rainbow  goes  to  his  hackle — he  hooks  me 
at  the  first  cast! 

Taken  all  in  all  I  believe  I  am  going  to 
like  this  state.  I  don't  suppose  that  this  an- 
nouncement will  cause  the  people  at  large 
either  relief  or  enthusiasm.  I  merely  state 
it  as  a  fact  and  because  I  want  to  get  the 
thing  off  my  mind.  It  looks  like  a  good  place 
to  drive  stakes  and  I  trust  that  second 
thoughts  will  only  prove  the  truth  of  the  old 
proverb  that  first  impressions  are  always 
the  best. 
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A    CELEBRATED    CASE. 


The  recent  trial  of  Letson  Balliet  charged 
with  violating  the  postal  laws  has  stirred 
up  a  deal  of  editorial  comment  among  the 
journals  devoted  to  mining  interests. 

Some  of  these  periodicals,  especially  the 
"Mining  and  Engineering  Review"  and 
''Mines  and  Mining"  appeared  to  have 
followed  the  matter  pretty  closely  and  the 
latter  journal  has  this  to  say  in  an  editorial 
published  in  the  July  number:  "If  Balliet's 
stock  operations  were  a  violation  of  the  pos- 
tal laws,  we  can  put  our  fingers  on  scores  of 
stock  operators  in  this  state  who  have 
worked  the  PostofFice  Department  to  the 
queen's  taste,  and  have  defrauded  the  peo- 
ple of  millions  of  dollars.  And  not  only  in 
Colorado,  but  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  gigantic  stock  operations  are  going 
on  every  day,  and  are  being  manipulated 
chiefly  through  the  Postoffice  Department. 
"Mines  and  Mining"  would  not  knowingly 
advertise  a  fraud  or  lend  its  space  to  pro- 
mote illegitimate  schemes.  But  realizing  the 
animus  of  this  Balliet  persecution,  and 
knowing  something  of  the  history  of  the  men 
who  are  behind  it,  we  feel  like  defending  the 
blilliant  young  man,  because  we  believe  his 
intentions  are  honorable,  and  he  has  valu- 
able property  that  amply  represents  all  the 
stock  he  has  sold,  and  much  more.  Bal- 
liet has  taken  an  appeal  aDd  will  win  out 
in  a  higher  court,  but  should  his  conviction 
stand  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand stock  manipulators  in  the  United  States 
that  should  be  serving  life  sentences  in  the 
penitentiaries.  .  .  .  Balliet  is  probably  a 
better  man  that  any  of  his  traducers,  and 
through  jealousy  or  pique  they  have  com- 
bined against  him.  But  in  the  end  they  will 
not  succeed.  He  is  a  stayer  and  will  win,- 
because  he  has  violated  no  law,  but  has 
simply  done  what  others  are  doing  every 
day  in  the  year — sold  stock  legitimately,  the 
proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  legitimate  enter 
prises." 

The  "Mining  and  Engineering  Review" 
has  the  following  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  trial: — "The  prosecuting  attorney  did 
his  duty  in  an  admirable  manner.  He  pro- 
secuted the  case  with  what  material,  he  could 
gather,  and  if  some  of  the  witnesses  per- 
jured themselves  that  was  not  his  fault.    But 


where  this  case  affects  every  mining  com- 
pany operating  in  the  United  States  was  con- 
veyed in  a  remark  made  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney  in  his  closing  and  able  address: 
'I  don't  care  if  the  mine  is  worth  $10,000,000 
or  only  10  cents.  I  don't  care  if  the  title 
is  perfect  and  the  mine  running  every  day' 
— which  was  virtually  admitted.  No  stock- 
holder had  complained  of  being  defrauded. 
It  was  the  intent  to  defraud  upon  which 
Balliet  was  convicted.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  man  before  being  convicted  upon  a  supposi- 
tion?" 

A  recent  issue  of  the  "Review"  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  United  States. 
Geological  Survey  sent  out  literature  that 
more  glowingly  described  the  properties  than 
did  Mr.  Balliet  himself  and  in  support  of 
its  statement  says:  "In  the  illustrated 
report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey on  the  mines  of  Eastern  Oregon  in  1902 
the  following  extract  occurs:  'Virtue  Mine 
— As  this  mine  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
largest  producers  of  the  whole  region  de- 
scribed, it  may  be  desirable  to  outline  its 
interesting  history  more  fully.  It  is  seven 
miles  nearly  due  east  from  Baker  City  in 
air  line,  and  is  situated  in  the  foothills  of 
the  dry  and  barren  ridges  which  partially 
fill  the  big  bend  of  Powder  river;  the  drain- 
age around  it  is  to  the  northeast  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  river;  its  elevation  is  3800 
feet. 

"  'The  production  up  to  1878  was  $1,250,000. 
From  1878  to  1884,  $200,000  is  the  estimated 
amount.  From  1893  to  1898  the  production 
was  $739,000,  the  maximum  being  reached 
in  1896  with  $259,000  and  the  minimum  in 
1898  with  $13,100.  The  total  production  is 
thus  $2,189,000. 

"  'The  White  Swan  Mine  is  situated  three 
miles  southeast  of  the  Virtue  at  similar  ele- 
vation and  in  the  same  desolate  foothills. 
Here,  also,  rich  gulch  diggings  led  up  to 
the  vein.  The  mine  was  worked  most  suc- 
cessfully about  ten  years  ago,  and  has  been 
idle  since  1897.  The  production  is  estimated 
at  not  less  than  $200,000.  The  Mint  reports 
give  $72,000  and  $72,642  as  the  output  during 
1891  and  1892.  The  developments  consist 
of  a  nearly  vertical  shaft  400  feet  deep 
with  drifts  on  the  various  levels.     The  mill 
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equipment  consists  of  ten  stamps.  In  con- 
trast to  that  at  the  Virtue  a  black,  soft  ar- 
gillite,  with  a  few  sharply  defined  dioritic 
dikes  here  forms  the  country  rock.  The  vein 
strikes  northwesterly  and  is  white  and  mas- 
sive, like  that  of  the  Virtue,  and  contains  a 
very  small  amount  of  sulphides.  A  little 
calcite  is  present.  Several  other  veins,  not 
developed,  are  found  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. 

"  'The  only  placer  mines  in  the  district 
were  found  in  the  gravel  filled  gulches  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Virtue  and  White  Swan  mines.' 

"It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Balliet  has  applied 
for  a  new  trial  which  will  be  almost  cer- 


tainly granted,  if  not,  that  it  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  States  Appellate  Court. 
It  is  reported  that  an  authority  on  such 
matters  recently  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 'It  is  a  test  case,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment's officials  finally  win,  no  mining  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  can  sell  its  stock, 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  the  purchase,  de- 
velopment and  equipment  of  its  property.'  " 
The  case  is  one  of  extreme  importance 
not  only  to  mining  men  but  to  the  public 
generally  and  the  result  will  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  owing 
to  the  standing  of  the  gentleman  against 
whom  the  charges  were  made. 
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A    CLOSE    CALL. 


By  Frank  H.  Mayer. 


In  the  fall  of  '82  professional  duties  took 
me  into  Alturas  County,  Idaho  Territory, 
and  having  heard  of  the  remarkable  abun- 
dance of  big  game  in  that  section,  my  usual 
impedimenta  was  supplemented  by  a  44-90 
Remington,  which  had  been  my  trusted 
companion  on  many  a  trip  afield.  My  busi- 
ness transacted,  I  found  myself  early  one 
bright  morning  in  November  wearilv  climb- 
ing up  a  precipitous  canyon  near  the  head  of 
Little  Lost  River.  Bighorns  were  the  object 
in  view  as  a  ranchero  friend  had  given  me  a 
pointer  as  to  their  whereabouts  and  had 
descanted  at  some  length  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary fatness  and  remarkable  size  of 
horns  which  characterized  this  particular 
flock,  or  "band,"  as  he  termed  it. 

"Thar'  is  one  ole  feller  up  thar', "  said  he, 
"that's  a  reg'lar  buster.  He's  nigh  onto  as 
big's  a  burner,  and  he  has  horns  wider 
acrost'n  a  Texas  steer.  I've  teched  him  a 
dozen  times,  I  reckon,  but  he's  too  all-fired 
pert  for  me.  If  ye  can  bag  him  ye  will  have 
suthin'  to  show,  my  son.    Ye  hear  me!" 

Deer  were  abundant,  and  I  jumped  sev- 
eral bands  of  blacktails  in  the  side  canyons 
and  twice  I  crossed  fresh  bear  signs  in  the 
main  canon  up  which  I  was  working  my  way. 
About  8  o'clock  I  headed  the  canyon  and 
emerged  upon  a  rocky  plateau  entirely  de- 
void of  vegetation.  From  the  center  of  this 
plateau,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from 
where  I  stood,  rose  a  perpendicular  cliff  of 
rocks  at  least  800  feet  high.  Carefully  ad- 
justing my  field-glass  after  a  short 
"breather,"  I  swept  the  horizon  in  search  of 


game,  but  not  a  living  thing  was  in  sight 
save  a  couple  of  buzzards  which  wheeled  in 
lazy  circles  just  over  the  stupendous  cliffs  in 
front.  Surely  this  was  the  point  spoken  of 
by  my  ranchero  friend,  the  place  which  he 
declared  he  had  "never  visited  without  see- 
ing sheep." 

Everything  was  as  still  as  death,  and  an 
unutterable  sense  of  desolation  pervaded  the 
scene.  Urged  by  a  curiosity  to  inspect  the 
cliffs  more  closely,  I  lit  my  pipe  and  leisurely 
took  my  way  toward  them.  As  I  approached 
they  seemed  to  grow  even  more  forbidding 
in  aspect,  having  the  appearance  of  being 
shot  up  perpendicularly  out  of  the  surround- 
ing plateau,  with  not  a  check  or  seam  to 
soften  or  modify  their  terrible  severity  of 
outline. 

I  was  speculating  upon  the  seeming  im- 
possibility of  scaling  them  when  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  moving  object  two- 
thirds  the  way  up  the  face  of  the  cliff.  In- 
stinctively dropping  out  of  sight  behind  a 
convenient  boulder,  a  hasty  examination 
with  the  binocular  revealed  a  narrow  ledge 
or  shelf  running  horizontally  along  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  imperceptible  before  to  the  naked 
eye,  out  on  which  stalked  in  majestic  grand- 
eur a  ram,  the  immensity  of  whose  horns 
far  surpassed  anything  of  a  long  experience 
with  this  animal.  Curving  backwards  and 
then  out  again  they  described  a  complete 
double  turn  and  to  my  startled  imagination 
seemed  to  be  wider  across  than  the  bearer 
was  long. 
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Fortunately  I  was  so  close  to  the  talus  of 
the  cliff  that  he  had  not  seen  me,  and  in  an 
instant  I  had  run  my  sights  up  to  200  yards. 
With  the  rifle  at  an  angle  of  fully  85  deg.  I 
took  a  full  sight  at  his  chest  as  he  stood 
facing  me  and  simultaneous  with  the  report 
he  wilted  like  a  wet  rag,  and  to  my  conster- 
nation simply  sank  into  a  limp  heap  upon  the 
ledge,  600  feet  above  my  head.  Anathemiz- 
ing  my  miserable  luck  I  pondered  over  the 
enigma  of  getting  at  him.  I  simply  had  to 
have  that  set  of  horns,  and  there  they  were 
to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  as  far 
beyond  my  reach  as  though  they  were  re- 
posing on  the  crest  of  Chimborazo. 

A  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cliff  revealed  a  single  narrow 
crevice  or  cleft  in  the  side  of  the  cliff,  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  top;  so  laying  aside  rifle 
and  all  superfluous  clothing,  up  its  precipi- 
tous slope  I  climbed  in  the  forlorn  hope  that 


it  would  lead  me  somewhere  near  my  quarry. 
Fired  by  the  ambition  of  possessing  those 
horns  I  hung  on  by  tooth  and  nail,  finally 
reaching  a  sort  of  bench  which,  to  my  great 
joy,  wound  around  the  end  of  the  cliff  and 
resolved  itself  into  the  identical  ledge  on 
which  lay  the  ram.  Narrower  and  narrower 
it  grew,  however,  until  at  last,  just  when  I 
caught  sight  of  the  ram  not  fifty  feet  ahead, 
it  was  for  a  space  of  twenty  feet  not  more 
than  twenty  inches  in  width,  and  to  increase 
the  difficulty,  sloped  sharply  outward  anr* 
downward. 

To  add  to  my  perplexity,  it  now  began  to 
snow  and  sleet.  It  was  600  feet  to  the  rocks 
below,  and  a  single  miss-step  would  be  fatal. 
The  rocks  were  slippery  and  wet  and  the 
chances  seemed  against  me.  Should  I  risk 
it  or  turn  back  empty-handed?  I  hated  to 
do  the  latter  after  having  got  so  near  to  my 
game,  and  another  glance  at  that  magnifi- 
cent head  decided  the  question.  "Fools  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  Carefully 
removing  my  shoes  and  stockings  I  hugged 
the  rock  and  in  my  bare  feet  essayed  the 
passage.  At  the  point  where  the  ram  lay  the 
ledge  had  widened  out  into  a  sort  of  pocket 
nearly  five  feet  wide,  forming  a  lair  which, 
as  I  afterwards  found,  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  having  been  used  for  a  long  time. 

At  each  step  the  slope  of  the  ledge  grew 
more  and  more  abrupt  and  sharp,  until  when 
half  the  distance  had  been  covered  it  sud- 
denly seemed  to  glide  from  under  my  feet 
and  I  felt  I  was  falling — falling  into  space! 
Even  now  the  horror  of  that  sensation  sends 
a  shuddering  thrill  through  brain  and  mar- 
row and  the  senses  reel.  Again  in  memory 
I  live  over  the  eternity  of  that  moment:  A 
quick,  convulsive  grasp  at  a  projecting  knob 
of  rock  as  I  fall,  an  agonizing  blow  on  my 
right  knee  which  almost  paralyzes  me,  and 
when  I  open  my  eyes  a  minute  later  I  am 
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kneeling  on  my  right  knee  at  a  point  on  the 
ledge  just  where  the  slope  of  the  rock  is 
greatest.  My  left  leg  hangs  downward  at 
full  length  over  the  abyss;  my  hands  clutch 
desperately  to  the  bare  rock  in  the  vain 
hope  of  obtaining  some  support;  but  it  is 
in  vain.  Gradually  I  feel  my  knee  slipping, 
slowly  but  surely.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time! 

In  utter  despair  I  close  my  eyes,  overcome 
and  nauseated  with  nervous  prostration. 
Something  hurtles  through  the  air  and 
brushes  my  cheek,  a  hoarse  croak  assails  my 
ear,  and  opening  my  eyes  I  see  the  hideous 
vultures  with  flaming  eyes  and  distended 
beaks  wheeling  in  giddy  circles  around  me, 
as  though  assured  of  their  certain  prey. 
With  a  cry  of  horror  I  concentrate  all  my 
energy  into  one  supreme  effort  and  fling 
myself  madly  forward.  My  hands  grasp  a 
slight  projection  and  witn  a  superhuman 
effort  I  draw  myself  up  onto  the  ledge  again 
at  a  point  where  the  slope  is  inward  instead 
of  outward  and  the  ledge  is  at  least  three 
feet  wide.  Painfully  I  drag  myself  along 
with  the  courage  of  desperation  and  in  an- 
other moment  am  lying  with  my  head  on 
the  dead  ram  in  a  stupor  of  exhaustion  and 
pain. 

It  was  fully  an  hour  before  I  was  able  to 
sit  up.  The  nervous  shock  was  so  great  that 
my  muscles  kept  up  a  spasmodic  twitching, 
painful  to  the  last  degree.  My  vision  was 
blurred  and  clouded  and  I  was  as  weak  as  a 
girl.  Fortunately  I.  had  retained  my  pipe 
and  tobacco  and  under  its  sedative  influence 
I  soon  regained  my  wonted  composure.  The 
sun  came  out  bright  and  warm  and  the 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  my 
coigne  of  vantage  was  exhilarating  in  a 
high  degree. 

Having  admired  it  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  ram  and  found 
that  I  had  indeed  secured  a  prize,  it  being 
undoubtedly  the  giant  of  which  Hawley 
had  spoken.  The  old  patriarch  was  hoary 
with  age,  and  his  entire  body  was  covered 
with  scars,  some  of  which  at  least  had  their 
origin  in  a  different  source  than  that  of 
his  rivals  of  the  Ovus  Montanus  persuasion. 
His  left  eye  was  completely  gone,  which 
accounts  for  his  not  having  discovered  me  at 
first  blush,  and  on  skinning  him  I  found  four 
44-200  Winchester  balls  encysted  in  flesh  and 
hide.    His  left  ear  also  had  a  circular  orifice 


through  it,  where,  no  doubt,  some  hunter 
had  sent  the  ball  which  destroyed  the  eye. 
My  bullet  had  struck  him  about  an  inch 
from  the  center  of  his  chest,  ranged  back- 
ward and  upward,  piercing  the  heart  and 
completely  severing  the  spine  just  behind 
the   shoulders. 

And  now  another  difficulty  confronted  me. 
How  was  I  to  get  him  down?  It  was  evi- 
dently impossible  to  carry  that  ponderous 
head  with  its  massive  horns  along  that 
narrow  ledge,  and  to  throw  them  over  the 


"SHOT   UP  PERPENDICULARLY." 

cliff  was  to  insure  their  destruction.  Have 
them  I  must  and  would,  and  again  I  sought 
inspiration  from  a  pipeful  of  Cavendish. 
Eureka!  Carefully  skinning  the  animal  I 
severed  the  head  as  closely  to  the  skull  as  I 
could,  leaving  a  generous  portion  of  the 
neck  and  throat  hide  attached.     With  my 
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sharp  knife  I  soon  converted  the  remain- 
der of  the  hid,e  into  one  continuous  thong 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  to 
which  I  attached  the  head.  Shoving  the 
carcass  over  the  cliff,  I  lowered  the  horns 
to  the  full  length  of  the  thong  and  let  go. 
To  my  inexpressible  delight  they  struck 
squarely  upon  the  thick  part  of  the  carcass 
and  bounded  off  uninjured. 

Checking  a  shout  of  exultation  as  I  re- 
membered that  I  was  "  not  quite  out  of  the 
woods "  yet,  I  began  my  preparations  for 
return.  That  terrible  narrow  sloping  ledge 
stared  me  in  the  face,  and  never  yet  did  pi- 
ous Mussulman  dread  the  fatal  "  Al  Sirat " 
as  I  dreaded  that  treacherous  trail  which 
sloped  down  to  mutilation  and  death.  But 
it  had  to  be  crossed.  The  warm  rays  of 
the  sun  had  by  this  time  dried  the  slippery 
rocks,  so,  setting  my  teeth,  I  swung  my  now 
thoroughly  stiffened  leg  out  over  the  ledge, 
and  half  crawling,  half  sitting,  dragged 
myself  slowly  over  the  dangerous  spot  inch 
by  inch,  reaching,  after  what  seemed  to  me 
an  interminable  age,  the  comparative  safety 
of  the  bench  beyond.  Recovering  my  foot- 
gear I  made  the  descent  in  considerably  less 
time  than  it  took  to  ascend  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  was  in  possession  of  the  cov- 
eted prize,  which  I  found  intact  and  of  a 


size  and  beauty  that  more  than  repaid  the 
terrible  experience  which  purchased  it.  The 
next  best  head  I  have  seen  was  a  dwarf  in 
comparison! 

The  carcass  was  useless,  having  been 
crushed  to  pulp  by  the  fall.  I  stayed  in 
that  vicinity  just  long  enough  to  shoot 
those  vulture  harpies,  and  then  took  my 
departure  from  that  fatal  spot. 

In  the  gloaming  of  a  short  November  day 
I  staggered  into  camp  with  a  head  worth  a 
thousand  dollars — to  me — and  a  shattered 
knee-cap  which  cost  me  six  weeks  in  bed. 

Of  course  I  was  the  "  hero  "  of  the  hour. 
Old  man  Hawley  sang  my  praises  far  and 
wide  and  extolled  and  deprecated  in  the 
same  breath  the  "  bravery "  and  rashness 
of  my  exploit.  The  sheep's  head,  finely 
mounted  now,  adorns  a  little  home  in  the 
hills,  and  when  the  drifting  snow  winds  its 
sheet  over  all  things  and  the  storm  hag 
screams  down  the  chimney  of  the  fireplace, 
a  much  loved  friend  will  recount  again  and 
again  to  his  wondering  little  ones  the  story 
of  how  "Uncle  Frank"  killed  the  big  ram. 
As  for  myself,  there  will  never  be  wholly 
effaced  from  my  mind  the  sensation  I  ex- 
perienced when  I  was  hanging  there  be- 
tween life  and  death,  too  far  from  earth 
and  not  near  enough  to  heaven. 
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By  Alexander  Allen. 

Avaunt!  ye  wraiths  of  cent,  per  cent., 
With  all  the  cares  your  curse  entails! 
Now  o'er  the  woodsy  breezes,  blent 
With  ruddy  Autumn's  browning  scent, 
Comes  halting  roundelay  of  quails, 

And  chattering  of  squirrels  when  Morn 
Peeps  thro'  her  roseate  lattice  bars, 
Awakened  by  the  hunter's  horn 
Whose  merry  challenge,  echo-borne, 
Doth  herald  Dian's  sylvan  wars. 

Ah!  me,  the  thrill  of  whistling  wings 
Where   flames    the     woodcock    in    the 

copse — 
Or  flares  the  wild  fowl  from  the  springs 
Or  snipe  in  mazy  zigzag  flings 
Defiance  to  our  quickene  \.  hopes. 

What  joy  to  mark  with  efger  care, 
On  grassy  upland's  russet  bounds, 
Prom  shelt'ring  form  the  startled  hare 
Leap  like  a  phantom  through  the  air 
Before  the  onset  of  the  hounds. 

And  in  the  bosky  covert  a  note 
The  antlered  deer's  elusive  gleam; 
Or  skillfully  your  fly-lure  float 
As  daintily  as  faerie  boat 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 

And  then,  what  bliss  at  eventide 
Around  the  camp  fire  bright  and  cheery 
To  lie — a  bosom  friend  beside — 
And  drink  in  the  harmonic  tide 
Of  woods-night  music  quaint  and  eerie! 

Oh!  virgin  chalice  undefiied, 
With  Lethe  s  draught  our  sense  invest! 
'Till    hearts,    from    out   themselves    be- 
guiled, 
Cuddle  close  like  a  tired  child 
To  sleep  on  Nature's  kinoly  breast. 
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HERDING   A    BUNCH    OF    BEAR. 


By  "De  Oso." 


Away  back  in  the  good  old  days  when 
mining  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple, Tom  Jennings  and  myself  were  running 
a  "long  torn"  on  a  good  claim  and  had  been 
doing  quite  well  even  for  those  times,  clean- 
ing up  about  thirty  ounces  a  week.  For 
about  a  month,  however,  there  had  been 
quite  a  falling  off  and  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  that  the  thing  was  about  to  "peter 
out ";  as  we  knew  of  no  other  excitement  to 
chase  after,  we  were  getting  somewhat  blue. 
But  just  about  the  time  that  our  despondency 
had  reached  the  "lowest  level,"  we  struck  a 
big  pocket  or  more  properly  a  new  deposit, 
from  which  we  took  out  in  a  few  days  a 
handsome  amount  of  gold. 

This  so  changed  the  condition  of  our  feel- 
ings that  we  had  to  have  some  way  to  work 
it  off.  We  were  both  passionately  fond  of 
sport  and  decided  that  we  would  celebrate 
our  good  fortune  by  a  few  days  deer  hunting 
in  a  section,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  dig- 
gings, that  was  reported  to  be  full  of  deer. 
Securing  horses  and  a  pack  mule  we  started, 
reaching  the  place  without  any  adventure 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

We  knew  that  there  were  hostile  Indians 
some  distance  beyond  but  felt  assured  that 
we  were  not  within  their  range.  We  had 
been  shooting  two  or  three  days,  killing  a 
number  of  deer,  when  one  day,  finding  noth- 
ing near  our  camp,  I  went  some  distance  to 
the  east.  I  had  shot  at  and  wounded  a  fine 
buck  and  was  trailing  him  leisurely  when 
whiz!  went  something  past  me  that  sounded 
very  suggestive.  I  had  been  under  Indian 
fire  before  and  at  once  recognized  that  pe- 
culiar sound,  half  way  between  a  buzz  and 
a  whistle,  characteristic  of  the  arrow. 
Springing  behind  a  bunch  of  heavy  brush  as 
quickly  as  possible,  I  intended  to  take  in 
the  situation  and  either  prepare  for  a  fight 
or  a  hasty  retreat,  as  circumstances  might 
suggest. 

The  problem  solved  itself  however,  for  the 
next  minute  fully  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  red 
devils  came  tearing  through  the  brush.  One 
of  them  getting  uncomrortably  near  got  the 


contents    of    my    rifle — muzzle    loader — and 
away  I  went. 

The  nature  of  the  country,  fortunately 
for  me,  was  rather  flat,  and  dotted  pretty 
thickly  with  good  sized  clumps  of  brush 
two  or  three  feet  taller  than  my  head,  leav- 
ing clear  places  between  them,  but  not 
enough  to  allow  one  to  see  any  great  distance. 
At  first,  escape  looked  easy  for  I  thought  in 
this  brush  I  could  surely  dodge  them  and 
double  back.  They  also  seemed  to  take  in 
the  situation  and  spread  out  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  in  whatever  direction  I  turned  I 
met  Mr.  Indian.  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  a 
clear  case  of  who  was  the  best  sprinter,  and 
got  down  to  what  had  ic  been  properly  timed 
would  have  distanced  the  best  track  record. 
Just  as  I  was  about  to  give  up  the  race  and 
make  a  last  stand  for  a  desperate  fight,  I 
noticed  that  the  brush  was  getting  much 
thicker  and  it  gave  me  hope. 

Good  luck — for  I  don't  believe  I  had  any 
judgment — carried  me  close  to  a  heavy 
thicket  into  which  had  fallen  a  large  tree 
whose  leaves,  though  dead,  were  still  cling- 
ing to  the  limbs.  Into  this  thicket  I  went 
and  worked  my  way  under  the  very  thickest 
part  of  the  dead  tree.  I  never  stopped  to 
think  what  might  be  there.  Any  companion- 
ship was  better  than  the  red  devils  that  were 
after  me.  I  had  hardly  found  a  good  dark 
place  when  here  came  my  pursuers.  Most, 
if  not  all  of  them  passed  by,  but  soon  re- 
turned. They  grunted  and  growled  around 
for  some  time  and  then  commenced  to  dig 
me  out.  I  was  in  a  pretty  good  place,  well 
fortified  against  arrows  and  if  I  had  had 
one  of  the  magazine  rifles  of  the  present 
day,  I  could  have  cleaned  out  the  whole 
tribe.  But  as  it  was,  all  I  could  do  was  to 
keep  as  quiet  as  possible  and  trust  to  luck. 

They  worked  all  around  me,  crawled  into 
the  brush  in  many  places  and  at  last  secured 
sticks  and  poked  all  around,  one  fellow  walk- 
ing along  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  jab- 
bing his  pole  every  place  he  could  reach. 
At  last  he  got  almost  over  me  and  sent  his 
pole  down  within  six  inches  of  my  side,  and 
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another  time  barely  missed  my  foot.  I 
won't  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  or  how 
hard  my  heart  beat  against  my  breast.  It 
seemed  to  me  at  that  critical  moment  that  he 
surely  must  have  heard  it  thumping  and  was 
spearing  at  the  thumps.  Just  how  long  they 
were  at  this  interesting  amusement  I  do  not 
know,  but  to  me  it  seemed  an  age.  After 
awhile  they  became  tired  of  this  and  held  a 
regular  ward  caucus,  all  talking  at  once. 

Some  one  apparently  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  investigation,  and 
those  composing  the  committee  started  off  to 
interview  the  candidate.  They  were  gone 
some  time,  while  the  others  sat  down  and 
discussed  the  time,  place  and  other  minor 
details  of  a  paleface  barbecue.  At  last  the 
committee  on  menu  returned  and  reported, 
as  I  supposed,  that  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
proposed  roast  was  not  come-atable.  A  few 
more  motions  and  a  long  speech  from  the 
"primary  league"  statesman  and  the  con- 
vention adjourned,  much  to  my  relief. 

It  was  now  nearing  sundown  and  I  con- 
cluded that,  in  as  much  as  a  dark  hiding 
place  had  served  me  so  well  thus  far,  I 
would  trust  to  darkness  for  my  escape.  I 
therefore  waited  until  it  was  fully  dark  be- 
fore I  crawled  out.  When  I  did  so  I  found 
the  sky  overcast  and  I  was  much  puz- 
zled to  determine  the  direction  of  our  camp. 
I  started,  however,  and  tramped  fully  five 
miles,  tumbling  first  over  one  obstacle  and 
then  another,  when  I  realized  that  I  must  be 
"away  off"  my  bearings.  I  now  took  a  new 
direction.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  heard 
a  rifle  shot  echo  through  the  hills,  but  it 
was  so  far  off  that  I  could  not  tell  from  what 
direction  it  came.  I  listened  eagerly  and 
soon  heard  another  and  then  another. 

This  time  I  was  sure  I  had  it  located,  and 
changing  my  direction  again  I  "struck  out." 


I  had  probably  tramped  seven  or  eight  miles 
more,  when  feeling  much  exhausted  and  not 
knowing  where  I  was,  I  concluded  to  rest 
until  daylight.  I  found  a  sheltered  place 
and  sat  down.  Tired  and  hungry,  my  vigi- 
lance gave  way  to  exhausted  nature  and  I 
fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight. 
Looking  around  me  I  caught  sight  of  a  good 
sized  grizzly  with  two  cubs  about  thirty 
yards  away.  I  knew  that  I  had  the  best  of 
the  situation;  that  wherever  the  camp  might 
be,  I  was  undoubtedly  a  long  distance  away 
from  my  enemies  of  the  day  before.  The 
temptation  was  too  strong  and  I  fired.  A 
second  afterward  and  the  hills  echoed  with 
the  report  of  another  rifle,  not  two  hundred 
yards  away.  I  had  hit  the  old  bear  hard  and 
she  came  for  me;  but  before  she  could  reach 
me  I  was  up  a  tree  that  offered  easy  and 
complete  protection.  Just  as  I  regained  my 
breath  she  went  down. 

Another  shot  rang  out  and  the  remaining 
cub  toppled  over.  As  I  locked  about  to 
see  who  had  done  the  shooting  Tom  came 
running  up  with  a  thousand  questions  about 
what  I  was  doing,  where  I  had  been,  etc.  I 
had  spent  the  night  cold  and  hungry,  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  I  was  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  camp!  I  had  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing,  however,  that  it  was  the 
means  of  our  getting  some  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  of  grizzly  meat  and  three  fine  skins. 

After  a  day's  rest  we  started  home  with 
our  mule  well  loaded.  Tom  never  tired  of 
telling  of  my  getting  lost  and  sleeping  out 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  camp.  But 
I  always  tried  to  break  the  point  of  the  joke 
by  insisting  that,  in  as  much  as  the  bears 
were  too  large  to  carry,  I  had  spent  the 
night  carefully  herding  them  into  camp. 
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OVER   A    SIERRA    DIVIDE. 


By  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 


Once,  in  years  now  almost  forgotten,  men 
went  into  the  lastnesses  of  the  Sierras  and 
built  great  highways  far  across  into  deserts 
beyond,  and  up  the  sage-gray  slopes  of 
Mount  Davidson  to  that  breathless  young 
mountain  community  of  Virginia  City.  One 
of  these  famous  roads  ascended  with  the 
South  Yuba  to  Summit  Valley,  now  turned 
into  a  lake,  crossed  the  height,  and  went 
sharply  down  to  where  the  hapless  Donner 
party  made  that  terrible  "Starvation  Camp" 
in  the  winter  of  1846-7. 


It  is  merely  a  dusty,  rocky  road  now,  some- 
times in  Placer  County,  sometimes  in  Ne- 
vada; the  old  stage-stations  and  toll-houses 
are  gone;  tramps  take  railroad  track  and 
snow  sheds;  bands  of  sheep  and  cattle  soon 
leave  it  to  seek  the  mountain  pastures  north 
and  south.  Still,  its  great  past  is  not  quite 
hidden  from  chose  who  know  its  winding 
course.  Occasionally  one  finds  a  few  links  of 
ox-chain,  an  axe-head  or  a  wetfge;  once  near 
our  camp,  where  a  pioneer  cabin  had  stood, 
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we  unearthed  the  barrel  of  an  old  back- 
woodsman's blacksmith-hammered  rifle,  and, 
again,  between  the  roots  of  a  fallen  pine, 
found  a  battered  anvil. 

East  of  the  Cisco  Flat,  crossed  by  pack- 
mule  trails  to  Red  Mountain,  Fordyce  and 
Meadow  Lake;  east  of  Hampshire  Rocks  and 
Tamarack,  by  the  river  below  the  Cascade 
Lakes,  in  full  view  of  Castle  Peak  and  many 
lesser  crags,  beneath  great  pines  and  firs, 
by  springs  of  iron  and  by  other  springs,  ice- 
cold  from  granite  bedrock,  we  pitched  our 
tent,  and  lived  our  own  lives  for  many  days. 

It  was  a  camp  of  three,  husband,  wife,  and 
a  little  girl  of  nine,  and  this  narrative  of 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern. 
Ye  gentle  stranger,  if  this  camp  ye  pass, 
While  we  are  climbing  rocks,  or  gath'rin' 
weeds, — 
We  leave  no  iron  rules,  no  gates  of  brass. 
If  hungry,  eat — accordin'  to  your  needs — 
But  O!  screw  close  the  festive  coffee  can, 

Scrub  too,  with  care,  the  lonely  frying  pan, 
Re-raise  aloft  the  liberal  bacon  sack, 

Nor  let  the  fire  escape  your  watchful  care. 
Then  shall  we  name  you,  when  we  wander 
back, 
Our    unknown,    welcome    guest,    tho'    un- 
aware. 
"  All  the  same,   I  hope  no  one  will  hap- 


A   MOUNTAIN  TARN. 


one  of  their  journeys  begins  in  mid-July. 
We  had  our  bedding  rolled,  our  packs  made 
up,  with  food  and  essentials  for  a  four-day 
trip  across  the  aivide  to  the  American  River. 

"Tie  up  the  tent;  hang  out  a  sign,"  said 
one  of  the  elders;  "  it  is  sunrise  and  we  must 
leave  headquarters." 

"  That  is  the  scheme,"  was  the  reply. 
"Though  visitors  are  few  ara  far  between, 
there  may  be  wandering  brethren  of  the  rod, 
or  young  botanists  from  Berkeley."  So  the 
following  went  out,  in  pencil  on  soft,  white, 
river-drifted    sugar   pine: 


pen  along, '  said  the  i^ady  of  the  Camp,  as 
we  took  the  trail;  "and  if  anybody  does,  I 
fervently  trust  he  won't  make  fun  of  our 
artless  invitation,  or  leave  all  the  cupboards 
open  for  saucy  chipmunks  to  explore."  So 
she  left  her  knapsack  on  a  ledge  of  granite 
and  added  a  hasty  sketch  of  an  open  camp 
chest  with  three  chipmunks  diving  into  the 
sugar  and  the  terse  legend,  "Please  don't!" 
The  way  south  from  our  r^amp  was  first 
by  trail  to  the  snow  sheds,  350  feet  higher, 
thence  past  the  Cascade  and  Palisade  Lakes, 
as  yet  unstocked  except  with  cat-fish  and 
chubs,    and    thence   through    the    chaparral 
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down  Palisade  Creek,  to  the  north  fork  of 
the  American.  After  leaving  Palisade  Lake 
there  was  no  trail,  and  the  distance,  though 
only  seven  or  eight  miles  in  an  air  line,  was 
several  times  as  far  when  its  actual  difficul- 
ties are  justly  considered. 

That  first  day's  journey  was  harder,  all 
in  all,  than  many  a  subsequent  fifteen  or 
eighteen  mile  walk  along  steep  Sierra  trails. 
It  was  new  work  to  us,  and  our  loads  needed 
much  readjustment;  the  cotntry,  too,  was 
very  broken  and  overgrown  with  vegetation. 
The  wealth  of  wild  flowers  was  far  beyond 
anything  we  had  found  alrng  the  Yuba, 
while  quail  and  grouse  were  everywhere  to 
be  heard,  and  often  to  be  seen,  after  we  left 
the  treeless  ridges  and  descended  from  "flat" 
to  "  flat "  beside  springs  and  mountain 
brooks,  searching  for  openings  in  the  thick 
brush,  and  for  stairways  down  the  cliffs. 
When  the  descent  in  seven  or  eight  miles  is 
from  an  altitude  of  6500  feet  to  one  of  4000 
feet,  there  are  certain  to  be  some  problems. 

For  a  time,  before  we  wero  fairly  off  the 
ridges,  the  scene  was  in  every  direction 
memorable.  Westward  the  dark  volcanic 
wedge  of  Devil's  Peak  loomed  up  into  the 
clear  Sierra  sky,  and  beyond  it,  past  great 
forests  rose  Snow  Mountain,  whose  magni- 
ficent southern  battlements  descend  nearly 
four  thousand  feet  into  the  Royal  Gorge  of 
the  American.  We  had  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Atlas  (Truckee  folio)  for  reference,  and 
picked  out,  one  after  anotner,  the  peaks, 
east  and  southeast,  which  sentinel  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  great  Truckee  Basin.  North- 
ward, the  one  profound  fact  was  the  vast, 
glacier-carved  hollow  of  the  Yuba  from 
which  we  had  climbed,  with  its  miles  of 
many-branched  moraines,  deepset  in  moun- 
tainous ridges  of  rhyolite,  andesite  and 
grano-diorite. 

Little  by  little  as  one  sits  on  such  a  ridge, 
the  whole  landscape  grows  more  full  of  that 
wilderness  life  which  has  no  generic  name 
as  yet  in  any  language  or  literature.  Skies, 
forests,  waters,  nameless  chasms  and 
heights  seem  to  breathe  together  in  har- 
mony, and  slowly,  but  securely,  take  one  at 
last  into  closer  knowledge  and  a  peace  which 
passeth  understanding.  Between  your  heart 
of  hearts  and  that  great,  lonely,  wonderful 
world  reaching  the  edge  of  space,  there  is  a 
throb  of  relationship;  it  is  high  noon  of 
summer  for  you  as  well  as  for  all  the  wild 
things  of  the  Sierras. 


"that  wilderness  lifk." 

The  canyon  of  Palisades  is  filled  with 
granitic  blocks,  often  as  large  as  a  house, 
tumbled  together  in  utter  confusion  and 
covered  with  thorny  scrub.  It  becomes 
needful  to  leave  it,  and  cross  high  promon- 
tories, descend  into  isolated  lake-basins, 
find  one's  course  along  narrow  rock-shelves, 
and  help  a  little  girl  alcng.  Sometimes  the 
baggage  is  thrown  down,  to  be  reached  a  lit- 
tle later.  Sometimes  we  loosen  rocks  as  we 
pass  and  they  crash  deep  into  the  canyon 
or  leave  a  swift,  instantly  disappearing  trail 
in  the  shrub-tops  en  some  long  slope.  All 
that  day  we  find  no  cattle  or  sheep,  no  sign 
of  human  occupation — not  even  a  tree  stump 
or  ruined  cabin  of  land-seeker,  or  a  survey 
stake  or  prospect  hole.  So  luxuriant,  too, 
is  the  cover  that,  though  little  rustling 
sounds  now  and  then  gave  evidence  that 
game  of  some  sort  was  astir,  we  saw  noth- 
ing. Deer  and  California  Tons  are  often 
found,  however,  in  these  steep,  sheltered 
canyons,  such  as  Palisade,  Sereno  and 
Onion,  descending  south  into  the  American. 

Suddenly  a  sharp,  splintering  sound  shows 
that  the  bottla  of  permanganate  of  potash 
recommended  by  Dr.  S.  Wier  Mitchell  as  a 
remedy  for  rattlesnake  bites  has  escaped 
from  its  fastenings  on  one  of  the  packs  and 
was  scattered  down  the  granite  ledges. 

"  Now  we  shall  see  snakes  galore,"  was 
the  inevitable  conclusion,  and  though  their 
coming  was  not  immediate,  our  spirits  are 
somewhat  dashed. 

Nightfall  found  us  on  a  ridge,  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  American,  where  we  had  at 
last   struck    a   faint   trail.      Camping   by   a 
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spring,  we  made  beds  of  Douglas  spruce,  and 
lay  down  under  the  full  moon,  not  to  sleep 
for  hours  but  rather  to  rest,  to  listen,  and 
to  marvel  at  the  heights  and  depths.  After 
a  while,  when  our  little  camp  fire  had  died 
out,  the  breeze  brought  to  our  ears  the  soft 
clicking  sound  of  the  hoofs  of  deer  coming 
down  to  the  spring  to  drink.  We  watched 
in  vain  the  narrow  opening  in  the  bushes 
across  which  the  full  moonlight  broke,  hop- 
ing to  see  them  pass,  but  they  climbed 
down  the  rocks  in  the  shadow  and  back 
again,  and  all  night  long  the  music  of  their 
coming  and  going  went  to  our  hearts  like 
old  ballads. 

The  moon  sank,  rosy  dawn  began  under 
fading  stars,  and  far  down  the  ridge,  climb- 
ing the  gorge  from  the  American,  we  heard, 
ringing  hoof-strokes,  then  low  whimpers  of 
dogs  and  rattle  of  bridles.  Up  the  steep 
blind  trail  thare  struggled  a  mountaineer 
on  horseback,  leading  a  pack-mule,  and  two 
mongrel  yellow  dogs  followed,  slipping  on 
the  sharp  rocks. 

"An'  haow  on  airth  did  ye  strike  my  old 
trail?  Bin  fishin'  I  hev;  sell  fish  this  year 
to  the  Summit  Hotel. 

"Yas,"  he  continued,  "  foller  right  down 
to  my  old  camp.  Look  out  peart  for  snakes. 
Then  foller  back  when  ye  want  ter  quit, 
right  up  the  river  towards  Sody  Springs  and 
Lake  Sereno  by  my  trajl.  ^e  can't  nowise 
climb  out  the  way  yer  came  in. 


"  This  here's  my  own  trail ''  he  went  on. 
"  Uster  fish  down  b'low  twenty  years  ago. 
Went  up  in  Nevada  a  while  b?ck,  an'  nobody 
else  seems  to  ketch  on  to  this  fishin.  Any- 
how it's  a  mighty  poor  trail.  Plenty  of 
snakes  down  there  at  the  camp — and  an  aw- 
ful ways  to  pack  water — but  there's  more 
snakes  everywnere  else  on  that  bend." 

With  this  pleasing  information  the  long 
haired,  ancient,  professional  fisherman 
slowly  mounted  the  ridge  and  left  us  to 
get  breakfast,  roll  our  bedding  and  take  the 
downward,  ophidian-guarded  trail.  His  long 
bamboo  pole  slung  on  his  back  caught  now 
and  then  on  a  branch  and  vigorous  impreca- 
tions floated  back;  his  dogs  went  wild  at 
the  spring  and  tried  to  climb  the  narrow 
gully  down  which  the  deer  had  come  and 
he  shouted  at  them  to  "  quit  that  foolin*." 
We  went  on  almost  sadly  for  a  few  minutes, 
so  sudden  and  surprising  seemed  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  romance-haunted 
world  of  dawn  and  wilderness  since  the 
sound  of  his  horses'  feet  fir ,*t  echoed  along 
the  ridge.  But  looking  upward  we  saw 
again  that  miracle  of  the  mountains.  Melt- 
ing into  blue  haze,  half  seen  through  bush 
and  forest,  the  once  ungainly  group  had  be- 
come harmonious  with  its  surroundings  and 
even  added  an  especial  charm  to  the  scene. 
He  had  taken  from  us  our  feeling  of  being 
explorers  of  a  new  land,  but  he  had  given  us 
his  own  kingdom,  and  we  were  about  to  take 
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possession.  "As  we  go  out,'  we  said,  "let 
us  hope  that  someone  else  will  come  in,  and 
we  can  hand  over  our  snake  list." 

In  this  spirit  we  went  to  a  little  oak- 
planted  flat  among  the  rocks,  and  surveyed 
the  situation.  One  rattler  slid  into  the 
bushes  as  we  came  up.  A  second  revealed 
himself  on  the  way  to  the  river  for  water. 
A  third  soon  disputed  possession  of  a  bath- 

C1C 

ing  pool  in  Palisade  Creek.  Several  others 
increased  the  excitement  of  the  afternoon's 
fishing  trip  down  the  American.  We  remem- 
bered a  story  once  told  us  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can River  prospector  who,  finding  a  deserted 
cabin,  built  a  fire  in  a  half-ruined  chimney 
of  loose,  flat  rocks,  rising  against  a  ledge  of 
slate  and  hung  his  side  of  bacon  on  one  of 
the  rafters.  It  grew  dark;  the  chimney 
warmed  up;  dozens  of  snakes  crawled  out 
from  the  crevices  and  knotted  themselves 
together  in  groups  on  the  floor,  while  he 
shivered  in  a  half-broken  bunk  on  the  wall. 
Then  a  Sierra  thunder  storm  came  up  and 
a  California  lion,  springing  on  the  roof,  tore 
a  hole  through  to  seize  the  bacon.  The 
rafter  giving  way,  the  animal  fell  among 
the  rattlesnakes,  and  drove  wildly  out, 
breaking  the  door  and  rolling  down  the  hill- 
side, while  the  prospector  climbed  up 
through  the  hole  in  the  roof  and  sat  on  the 
ridge  pole  till  morning. 

But  the  fishing  is  easily  worth  any  toil 
and  risk.  Great  pools  and  pot-holes  in  most 
slippery  and  polished  rocks;  strong  and  cold 


torrents;  trout  that  rise  madly,  strike  hard 
and  fight  their  best.  When  one  has  made  a 
cast  far  across  a  whirlpool  of  darkness  and 
snow,  and  the  flies  tremble  widely  on  its  sur- 
face, he  may  sometimes  see  half  a  dozen 
trout  coming  up  in  swift  flashes,  all  anx- 
ious, if  disappointed,  to  try  again.  Far  too 
soon  comes  the  warning  of  conscience, 
"  enough  for  the  camp:  Time  to  stop  now!" 
One  more,  then — that  big  fellow  picked  out 
from  among  the  small  ones,  and  positively 
the  last  permissible  fish  tonight.  What 
would  not  one  give  for  a  camp  of  ten  starv- 
ing surveyors  just  around  the  bend — sur- 
veyors whose  mule-train  had  failed  to  con- 
nect. How  blest  is  cnarity,  and  yet  how  sel- 
dom it  appears  in  so  charming  and  ideal  a 
shape!  Ten  nungry  surveyors  did  you  say 
to  yourself?  Only  ten?  You  slowly  unjoint 
your  rod  and  think  you  would  like  to  supply 
a  regiment,  and,  thus  reflecting,  you  step 
carelessly,  strike  a  "  slide,"  sit  down  hard, 
variously  discover  that  you  are  "  dog-tired  " 
imagine  for  a  second  that  you  hear  a  rattle- 
snake, and  begin  to  climb  out  of  the  can- 
yon. 

Then  camp  fire,  supper,  fragrant  bed  of  fir 
deftly  woven,  the  moon  lighting  up  the 
depths,  voices  chording  with  winds  and 
waters,  and  we  are  children  again  in  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  asleep  in  the  Sierras, 
as  thousands  of  years  ago  some  whose  blood 
runs  in  our  veins  may  have  slept  by  the 
white  torrents  of  Caucasus  or  Himalaya. 
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THE  STORY   OF   A   PHANTOM    MOOSE. 


By  Dr.  R.  W.  McGregor. 


We  had  carried  over  from  the  St.  Johns 
to  the  head  of  a  little  nameless  creek  which 
empties  from  the  northward  into  the  Chem- 
quasabamticook  River  at  a  point  about  two- 
fifths  of  its  course  between  the  two  lakes 
which  it  connects. 

In  those  days — the  fall  of  69 — the  western 
half  of  Aroostook  County  in  Maine  was  al- 
most a  terra  incognita,  and  I  had  been  in- 
duced to  try  it  more  from  a  spirit  of  advent- 
ure than  from  any  hope  of  bringing  out  any 
heads,  as  the  reports  were  unanimous  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  country  to  be  tra- 
versed. 

The  portage  was  a  memorable  one  in  sev- 
eral respects.  My  Micmac  boatmen  de- 
serted me  when  about  half  the  distance  had 
been  covered,  absolutely  refusing  to  give  any 
reason  therefor,  and  it  was  only  when  I 
camped  that  night,  that  Pierre  Latour,  my 
voyageur  guide,  enlightened  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  their  defection. 

"  Ze  Injun,  he  mooch  'fraid  of  beeg  dev' 
moose,"  he  said  with  a  strange  hesitation 
when  I  pressed  him.  "  Some  voyageur  mans 
he  'fraid  too!  Ah  dunno,  me.  Ah  ant  neveh 
see  '  M'sieu '  mahself,  lakn  Joe  Dubois  las' 
year.  Ah  posseblee  be  'fraid,  too,  eef  he 
come.  Sacre  Bleu!  Eet  is  deef ranee  when 
you  hont  ze  dev',  or  he  hont  you.     Ant  it?" 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?" 
said  I  impatiently.  "  What  is  all  this  non- 
sense about  a  moose  devil  who  frightens 
men  out  of  the  woods?  I  thought  you  were 
above  all  such  superstitious  cowardice.  Did 
not  you  tell  me  that  your  father  was  at 
Waterloo?" 

"  Oui — an  at  Moscow  and  in  Egypt,  too, 
wiz  le  petite  Corporal,  mon  ami!  Ah  haf 
ze  Cross  of  ze  Legion " 

"  Bah!  Spare  me  the  repetition,"  said  I 
with  much  acerbity,  foi  I  was  incensed  at 
the  whole  layout.  "  Let's  get  this  moose 
foolishness  settled  for  once  and  all.  What 
do  you  think  you  know  about  this  mysteri- 
ous hobgoblin?" 


"  Ah  know  nozzing  'bout  ze  'hobblegob' 
you  call  heem.  Ah  know  what  Joe  Dubois 
an'  ze  Injuns  parlez.  Zey  talk  'roun'  cahmp 
fi'  one  night.  Joe  say:  '  One  tahm  Ah  go  to 
leetly  crick  west  by  Long  Lake,  hont  car'- 
bou.  Le  Diable  heem  com'  lahk  beeg  moose. 
Ah  shutt  heem  tree  tahm  an'  Marquette 
heem  shutt  two  tahm.  Heem  keel  Francois 
so — pouf!  Me  he  brahk  ze  two  reeb  bone 
an'  ze  laig.  Een  mah  face  heem  blow  fi! 
Nom  de  Dieu!  Eet  iss  M'sieu,  le  Maitre  du 
Enfer  heemsel' — What!"  and  the  half  breed 
crossed  himself  nervously  and  glared  into 
the  surrounding  darkness. 

When  I  had  done  laughing  he  protested 
entreatingly.  "  Ah  help  carry  Joe  out  ze 
woods.  Hees  face  was  all  no  skeen  on,  an' 
ze  bones  he  was  broke.  I  no  see  '  M'sieu ' 
mahsel'  but  Joe  was  ver'  seek  for  tree  mont'. 
Yass,  hees  gon  was  all  tweest  ze  bahrl,  an' 
ze  wood  was  in  leetley  bits.  An'  pauvre 
Francois — ouf!  He  wass  smash  soft  lahk 
leevare.  Ah'l  not  lahk  see  heem  some 
more!" 

Evidently  the  man  was  in  earnest  for  he 
shuddered  like  a  girl  and  nervously  heaped 
wood  on  the  fire.  It  began  to  look  dubious 
for  our  trip  but  I  managed  to  assure  him 
that  I  had  a  rifle  that  could  kill  any  devil 
that  ever  stamped  in  the  Maine  woods,  and 
of  my  skill  with  the  weapon  he  had  no  man- 
ner of  doubt,  a  series  of  lucky  long  range 
snap  shots  having  established  my  reputation 
long  before.  My  curiosity  was  excited  and  un- 
der my  promise  of  a  nandscme  douceur  if 
he  would  get  me  a  shot  at  '*  M'sieu  " — whom 
I  now  felt  assured  was  simply  an  old 
"  rogue  "  moose  of  scrapping  proclivities — 
his  equanimity  was  restored  and  he  grew 
even  boastful  under  the  encouragement  of 
a  pannikin  of  Cognac. 

"  Ah  lahk  see  one  time  zis  '  M'sieu.'  Ah 
gass  heem  doan  com'  our  cahmp.  Ah  bat  you 
heem  'fraid  zees  gon."  And  he  fondled  my 
heavy  Sharp's  and  looked  comically  valiant. 
Yet  when  we  camped  at  the  precise  spot  of 
the  foregone  tragedy  the  next  day,  I  noticed 
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that  he  sat  up  all  night,  fingering  the  greasy- 
rosary  he  wore  inside  his  shirt,  and  heaping 
the  fire  waist  high. 

The  morning  broke  with  a  raw  and  chilly- 
drizzle  which  later  resolved  itself  into  a 
dense  fog.  The  tamaracks  ten  feet  away 
were  almost  invisible  and  the  trees  drip- 
ped cheerlessly.  Hunting  viras  out  of  the 
question  and  I  put  in  the  morning  repairing 
my  badly  worn  moose  shank  boots  and  play- 
ing on  Pierre's  superstition. 

Towards  noon  the  fog  lifted  and  I  ordered 
Latour  to  go  out  and  reconnoitre  the  ground. 
He  came  back  towards  evening  with  a  cock 
and  bull  story  of  having  seen  a  number  of 
caribou  and  of  getting  lost  in  following 
them.  He  had  a  fanciful  tale  of  many  moose 
tracks,  fresh  and  old,  but  I  was  convinced 
that  the  fellow  had  simply  hung  around 
camp  within  a  convenient  distance  all  the 
time,  and  rather  disconcerted  him  by  observ- 
ing that  his  clothing  was  remarkably  dry 
after  such  a  soggy  tramp. 

Just  after  dark  we  heard  afar  off  the  call 
of  a  cow  moose  and  later,  when  the  moon 
came  up,  it  was  repeated  at  intervals,  com- 
ing nearer  each  time.  Then  we  heard,  indis- 
tinctly but  certainly,  the  answering  cough 
of  a  bull,  and  once  in  the  night  I  was  awak- 
ened by  the  crashing  retreat  of  another  bull 
who  had  circled  our  camp  as  we  found  by 
the  tracks  next  morning. 

The  spoor  of  this  last  showed  him  to  be 
a  monster,  the  prints  being  a  third  larger 
and  sinking  a  full  half  deeper  in  the  loose 
earth  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
Pierre,  looking  at  them  askance,  mumbled 
under  his  breath  and  kept  close  at  my  back. 


Having  the  wind  we  tracked  him  for  at 
least  an  hour,  the  trai!  leading  towards  a 
slightly  elevated  bench  where  there  was 
every  indication  of  good  lying  down  ground. 
The  spoor  was  as  plain  as  a  wagon  track 
and  we  followed  it  rapidly,  every  minute  ex- 
pecting to  jump  him.  Suddenly  it  turned  at 
right  angles,  went  under  a  leaning  spruce 
bole — and  was  absolutely  lost,  the  great  in- 
dentations ceasing  as  abruptly  as  though 
the  animal  had  stepped  out  of  the  soft  moss 
on  to  a  stone  flagged  pavement! 

I  looked  blankly  at  the  Kanuck,  but  he 
avoided  my  eyes  and  stood  with  head  averted 
but  ears  cocked.  He  was  fidgeting  nervously 
with  something  in  the  pocket  of  his  Mack- 
inaw hunting  frock — the  rosary  in  all  prob- 
ability— and  he  turned  with  a  visible  effort 
at  my  impatient  command. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  this — where  has 
the  brute  gone  to,  do  you  think?" 

He  moistened  his  lips  and  made  a  pretense 
of  examining  the  ground  ahead  but  only 
shook  his  head  in  reply.  And  in  truth  it 
was  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  Here  at 
our  feet  the  great  track  ended  abruptly  and 
yet  for  rods  around  in  all  directions  the 
ground  was  equally  soft  and  impressionable. 
How  that  moose  could  get  out  of  there — 
without  wings — and  leave  no  mark  puzzled 
me. 
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Carefully  I  circled  the  last  impression,  but 
all  to  no  avail.  He  had  disappeared  as 
completely  as  though  the  earth  had  opened 
and  swallowed  him  up,  without  leaving  a 
mark.  I  sat  down  on  a  huge  prostrate  trunk 
that  lay  a  few  feet  ahead  of  the  lost  track 
and  tried  to  figure  it  out  but  to  no  avail. 
The  tracks  had  been  made  the  night  before 
and  were  partly  filled  by  the  rain  which 
had  fallen  in  the  interim,  yet  they  were 
as  plain,  up  to  their  place  of  ending,  as  any 
spoor  I  had  ever  followed. 

I  walked  out  on  the  slippery  log  to  where 
it  crossed  a  little  deep  rivulet  but  could 
find  no  evidence  of  footprints  in  the  adja- 


rouse  the  animal  who  made  it.  Again  we 
went  back  empty  handed  and  puzzled,  and  at 
supper  Pierre  unburdened  himself. 

"  Mahbeso  we  bat'  go  bahk  St.  Johns. 
Ah  hont  mooch  moose,  me,  but  nevah  see 
moose  what  can  fly  befo'.  An'  Francois, 
heem  wass  not  good  look  at!    Wat  you  tink?" 

"Think!"  said  I  savagely,  "I  think  I'll 
stay  here  till  I  get  that  bull — or  until  he  gets 
me,  as  you  seem  to  fear.  There's  something 
funny  about  it,  I'll  admit,  but  there  is  an  ex- 
planation if  we  can  only  find  it.  We'll  try 
to  call  him  tonight." 

It  had  ceased  raining  and  the  moon  was 
rising  brightly.     About  midnight,  after  re- 
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cent  ground.  After  another  hour  of  careful 
search  in  widening  circles  I  gave  it  up  and 
went  thoughtfully  back  to  camp  as  it  had 
begun  to  rain  again. 

The  next  day  we  went  in  another  direc- 
tion and  found  what  I  instinctively  knew  to 
be  the  trail  of  the  same  moose  about  a  mile 
from  our  camp.  It  was  drizzling  but  there 
was  no  fog  and  the  light  was  fairly  good. 
We  followed  the  spoor  for  a  half  day  only 
to  lose  it  on  a  high  rocky  ridge  where 
it  became  indistinct,  and  finally  petered 
out  altogether  in  a  little  ravine,  from  whence 
we  could  neither  detect  its  divergence  nor 


peated  calls,  a  bull  coughed  directly  be- 
hind us  but  refused  to  show  himself  and 
the  next  morning  we  found  that  he  had  gone 
directly  through  our  camp  on  his  retreat. 
It  was  our  old  friend  and  Pierre  sighed. 

He  was  headed  in  the  direction  where  his 
tracks  had  so  mysteriously  disappeared  and 
I  instructed  Latour  to  follow  directly  on  the 
their  own  special  property  and  resent  the 
trail,  after  giving  me  an  hour's  start,  I  pur- 
posing to  reach  the  place  of  his  previous  dis- 
appearance by  a  circuitous  approach  from 
the  other  side.  I  reached  the  spot  just  in 
time  to  see  Pierre,  standing  like  a  statue, 
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looking  at  the  last  of  a  set  of  depressions 
similar  to  those  of  two  days  previous.  The 
moose  had  vanished  again  and  at  a  point 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  where  he  did  the 
trick  before ! 

This  time,  however,  the  mystery  was  un- 
folded. On  the  log  which  lay  ahead  of  the 
trail  I  saw  a  smear  of  soft  mud  and  followed 
a  line  of  similar  smears  to  the  little  stream 
where  they  again  ended  abruptly.  The  whole 
thing  was  plain  to  me  now  and,  without 
giving  Latour  any  intimation  of  my  dis- 
covery I  beckoned  him  to  follow,  directing 
him  to  keep  on  the  near  side  of  the  stream 
while  I  took  the  other.  We  had  gone  pos- 
sibly a  mile  when,  in  a  little  depression  in 
the  creek  bank  on  Pierre's  side  I  saw  where 
the  bull  had  left  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
Crossing  over  just  as  he  came  up  I  was 
about  to  point  out  the  now  lecovered  spoor 
when  a  giant  bulk  sprang  out  of  a  thicket 
not  twenty  yards  away  and  I  heard  Pierre 
mutter   in   hollow   tones   of   positive   terror 

"M'sieu!" 

He  certainly  looked  diabolical  enough  with 
his  glaring  eyes  and  erected  mane,  and 
somehow  I  cannot  even  yet  divest  myself  of 
the  idea  that  he  intended  to  charge  us  from 
the  first.  Be  that  as  it  may  the  heavy  .50 
calibre  Sharp's  bullet  caught  him  just  a 
trifle  too   low   down,   knocking  him   off   his 


feet  only  temporarily,  and  he  was  up  again 
just  as  I  closed  the  breech.  Again,  in  my 
fear  of  overshooting,  the  bullet  went  low, 
and  this  time  he  charged  in  earnest.  But 
he  was  hard  hit  and  I  avoided  him  easily, 
he  passing  me  in  his  death  blindness  and 
falling  again  about  a  dozen  rods  off. 

I  finished  him  from  behind  as  he  lay 
gurgling  and  coughing  and  then,  looking 
around  for  Pierre,  discovered  that  I  was 
alone.  The  valorous  descendant  of  the  man 
who  had  fought  at  Moscow,  Egypt  and  Water- 
loo had  fled  before  his  Superstition  and  it 
took  a  quarter  hour's  yelling  to  bring  him 
back. 

Of  course  I  had  no  manner  of  assurance 
that  this  was  the  same  moose  which  had 
did  such  grievous  mischief  to  Pierre's  friends 
beyond  his  emphatic  insistence  that  this  was 
the  veritable  "  M'sieu'  "  himself.  As  a  cu- 
rious coincidence,  however,  we  found  on 
skinning  him  that  he  had  previously  been 
shot  five  times.  The  wounds  were  well  healed 
and  two  bullets  found  incysted  in  shoulder 
and  ham  were  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
shot  by  the  voyageurs — round  balls  of  pure 
lead  running  about  60  to  the  pound.  The 
spread  of  this  head  was  61  inches  and  it  now 
adorns  the  fireplace  of  Captain  McGregor, 
my  brother,  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  to  whom 
I  presented  it  on  my  return. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

By  Hklen  Hunt  Jackson. 

0    golden    month!      How   high   thy   gold   is 

heaped! 
The  yellow   birch   leaves   shine  like  bright 

coins  strung 
On   wands;    the   chestnut's   yellow   pennons 

tongue 
To  every  wind  its  harvest  challenge.  Steeped 
In  yellow,  still  lie  fields  where  wheat  was 

reaped; 
And   yellow   still   the   cornsheaves,    stacked 

among 
The  yellow  gourds,  from  which  the  earth  has 

wrung 
Her  utmost  gola.     To  highest  boughs  have 

leaped 
The    purple    grapes, — last   things   to    ripen, 

late 
By  very  reason  of  its  precious  cost. 
O  Heart,  remember,  vintages  are  lost 
If   grapes    do    not   for   freezing   night-dews 

wait. 
Think,  while  thou  sunnest  thyself  in  Joy's 

estate, 
Mayhap  thou  canst  not  ripen  without  frost! 


A   SPORTSMAN'S    ELYSIUM. 

By  Alfred  V.  La  Motte. 

The  county  of  Mendocino  has  with  justice  they  derived  a  good  livelihood.  The  rail- 
been  acorded  the  title  of  the  "  Sportsmen's  road,  having  lately  been  extended  to  its  cen- 
Elysium  "  by  many  who  have  enjoyed  their  ter,  has  opened  the  way  to  all  who  desire  to 
summer  outing  among  the  rugged  moun-  enjoy  its  sports  without  the  former  disad- 
tains,  grassy  glades  and  cascaded  streams  vantages  of  a  protracted  journey  by  wagon 
of  pure  cold  water  which  abound  throughout  or  pack  train.  Prom  the  terminus  of  the 
this  favored  section.  railroad  at  Willits  all  parts  of  the  county 

Mendocino  County  is  divided'  into  three  can  now  be  reached  with  facility  and  ex- 
water  sheds,  the  Russian  River,  Eel  River  pedition. 

and   Coast,   about  evenly   dividing  its  area  The  noble  elk  which  formerly  abounded 

and  making  it  one  of  the  best  watered  sec-  throughout  this  section,  together  with  that 

tions   of   the    state,    it   having   about   three  king  of  beasts,  the  grizzly  bear,  have  with 

thousand  miles  of  current  waters.  the  buffalo  of  the  plains  become  a  memory 

Prior    to    the    advent    of    the    California  only.     But  owing  to  the  rugged   nature   of 

Northwestern  Rail  Road  it  was  a  terra  in-  the  mountain  ranges,  deer,  prnther,  and  cin- 

cognita  to  all  but  the  backwoodsmen  who  namon   bear   still   abound   and   furnish   the 

were  not  over  anxious  to  make  public  the  lover  of  outdoor  sports  a  field  unsurpassed 

advantages   of   a   game   center   from   which  in  the  state  and  one  which,  by  proper  care 
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and  obedience  to  our  game  laws,  will  be 
practically  perpetual.  The  heavily  timbered 
ranges  interspersed  with  open  grassy  glades 
furnish  good  and  secure  breeding  places 
little  interfered  with  by  the  stock  raisers, 
who,  as  a  rule,  are  law  abiding  citizens 
and  deprecate  all  lawless  destruction  of 
game. 

Unprincipled  people  exist  in  all  commu- 
nities, and  in  the  past  thousands  of  our  deer 
have  been  slaughtered  for  their  hides  alone. 
But  we  may  hope  that  this  class  have  had 
their  day,  and  can  no  longer  prey  upon  the 
easy  going  but  legitimate  settler,  who  now 
is  alive  to  his  best  interests  and  who  keeps 
watch  and  ward  against  the  game  butcher 
who  formerly  killed  deer  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  for  their  hides  alone,  escaping  with 
his  ill  gotten  plunder  unchallenged. 

The  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of  more 
than  three  bucks  in  one  season  is  having  a 
very  salutory  effect  on  the  selfish  hunter, 
as  he  does  not  know  at  what  moment  he 
may  run  across  a  settler  who  would  ride  all 
day  to  report  him  to  the  first  properly  con- 
stituted authority. 

The  abundance  of  water  in  all  parts  of  the 
mountains  makes  it  easy  to  find  camping 
places  that  are  both  convenient  and  pictur- 
esque; where  the  sportsman  may  seek  that 
rest  so  much  needed  by  business  men  to  re- 
cuperate from  the  enervation  of  city  life 
and  business  cares.  Where  the  venison 
steak,  suplemented  by  trout  from  the  nearby 
stream,  obliterates  all  memories  of  the 
French  dinners  or  grill  rooms  of  the  cities. 


Photo  by  Carpenter,  Ukiah. 

On  the  timbered  ranges  grouse  are  fre- 
quently found  and  the  nimble  gray  squirrels 
are  in  evidence  everywhere.  Quail  and 
doves  are  abundant  in  all  the  open  country 
and  in  many  places,  especially  along  the 
river  beds,  the  doves  make  an  evening  flight 
for  water.  This  affords  the  sportsman  an 
opportunity  to  prove  his  prowess,  as  no  bird 
is  swifter  of  flight,  nor  more  prone  to  er- 
ratic deviations  from  the  course  you  think 
he  should  pursue,  than  the  dove  on  his  sun- 
set flight  for  water.  In  the  grass  and  stubble 
fields  he  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  danger 
and  falls  a  too  easy  prey,  but  in  his  flight 
across  a  river  bed  at  sundown  he  becomes 
an  artful  dodger  and  has  come  and  gone 
before  his  would  be  destroyer  appreciates 
the  fact. 


A   DAY'S   HUNT   IN   MENDOCINO. 
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It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  sports- 
men when  afield  if  they  would  turn  their  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  enemies  of  our  game 
birds.  One  hawk  will  destroy  more  birds  in 
a  season  than  will  several  of  the  best  shots, 
and  if  hunters  would  take  every  opportunity 
to  destroy  these  pests  very  many  birds  would 
be  saved.  The  "  King  "  and  "  Bull  "  snakes 
should  likewise  never  escape.  They  are  en- 
dowed with  acute  sense  of  smell,  finding  and 
destroying  the  eggs  in  the  nest.  The  writer 
has  killed  these  snakes  with  quail  and  dove 
eggs  in  them  on  many  occasions.  From 
one  King  (or  "corrall")  snake  I  once  took 
thirteen  quail  eggs  in  a  perfect  state,  while 
others  were  found  partially  digested.  Where 
snakes  are  abundant  the  great  destruction  is 
apparent. 

In  the  meadow  and  marshy  lands  of  Men- 
docino County  the  Wilson  or  "English" 
snipe  are  plentiful  and  afford  good  sport. 
They  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  migratory 
like  our  ducks,  but  it  is  an  assured  fact  that 
they  breed  in  many  of  our  marshes  as  their 
nests  and  eggs  are  frequently  found  there, 

Mallards  and  wood  ducks  breed  here  and 


MENDOCINO   COUNTY. 

are  quite  plentiful  along  the  rivers  and  lakes 
in  season. 

The  wood  duck  at  times  is  fond  of  the 
berries  of  the  Madrone  tree  and  feeds  upon 
them  greedily.  Some  two  seasons  ago  a 
party  of  gentlemen,  noticing  this  fact,  took 
stations  along  a  river  bank,  under  some  Ma- 
drone trees  ladened  with  berries  where  they 
noticed  the  ducks  congregating,  and  shot 
sixty  between  sundown  and  dark.  Duck 
shooting  out  of  trees  was  a  novel  experience 
for  them. 


In  1897,  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  president  of  the 
Cal.  Northwestern  Ry.  Co.,  established  at 
Ukiah,  the  county  seat  of  Mendocino  County, 
a  fish  hatchery,  and  also  a  spawning  station, 
five  miles  beyond  Willits,  from  which  to  get 
the  necessary  supply  of  eggs,  thus  securing 
to  the  streams  an  abundant  supply  of  trout 
fry.  The  annual  output  has  averaged  one 
million  each  season,  thus  enabling  the 
streams  of  Mendocino  to  furnish  the  sports- 
men a  field  in  which  they  may  enjoy  their 
favorite  pastime,  unsurpassed  anywhere  in 
the  state. 
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A   NOCTURNE. 


By  Montezuma. 


By  the  time  you  have  gotten  to  the  heel 
of  your  third  pipe,  the  pinon  log  heap,  piled 
up  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  watch,  has 
refined  itself  to  a  handful  of  scintillating 
rubies  and  there  is  a  perceptible  chill  in 
the  air. 

It  sharply  accentuates  the  influence  of 
Night — that  intangible,  inchoate  and  wholly 
mysterious  aura  which  sensibly  invests  one 
when  alone  under  the  stars.  You  feel  its 
potence  and,  knowing  it  to  be  a  kindly  one, 
smile  in  content. 

For  you  are  not  like  the  Indian  who,  evad- 
ing explanations,  curtly  tells  you  when 
pressed  that  "  it  is  not  good  to  sleep  in  the 
open,  and  who,  if  he  have  but  a  single 
blanket,  will  invariably  make  a  shelter  cloth 
of- it  and  sleep  on  the  naked  ground  in  con- 
sequence. You  lie  by  preference  where  you 
can  look  up  at  stars  and  moon — they  be- 
long to  your  mood  and  are  indispensable 
to  your  cogitations. 

Just  at  present  you  have  only  the  stellar 
splendor  in  felicitation,  the  moon  having  as 
yet  not  risen.  By  and  by  it  will  come  to  ir- 
radiate your  thoughts  and  consummate  your 
enjoyment,  and  expectation  makes  the  murk 
of  your  waiting  sweetly  endurable.  How 
still — how  blessedly  still  is  your  environ- 
ment! Lying  with  your  head  in  the  lap  of 
Nature  you  hear  her  pulse  in  your  own 
heart  beats  and  are  glad  of  their  companion- 
able throb.  You  are  very  close,  in  yourself, 
to  the  heart  of  the  good  old  dame,  for  the 
sum  of  Creation  is  Man  and  you  are  figured 
in  the  reckoning. 

What  a  glorious  opportunity  now  offers 
for  getting  acquainted  with  one's  self! 
Everything  tends  to  the  elimination  of  ego- 
tism in  such  a  place  and  hour,  and  one 
seems  almost  another  and  separate  entity  in 
the  strangely  conferred  power  to  sit  in  fair 
and  dispassionate  self  judgment.  Happy  he 
who  sums  up  the  evidence  with  a  smile — or, 
perhaps  better  still,  a  tear.  It  is  too  piti- 
ably often  a  contemptuous  sneer,  for  a  man 
is  never  a  hero  to  his  valet — and  always 
less  to  himself. 


When  introspection  gets  too  painful  you 
arise  and  impatiently  kick  the  smoldering 
embers  together  but  you  do  not  rebuild  the 
log  heap.  You  note,  instead,  a  tender  new 
luminance  in  the  tree  tops  and,  with  some- 
thing that  is  half  a  sigh  half  a  laugh,  throw 
yourself  back  on  the  frowsy  old  blanket  bag 
and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Queen. 

The  dottel  in  your  pipe  is  wondrous  sweet 
and  you  are  moved  to  a  fresh  complacency. 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  lie  with  the  balm  of 
the  goddess  on  lip  and  palate,  watching  the 
slow  accession  of  color  on  leaf  and  limb. 
The  shapeless  chaotic  mass  of  an  hour  ago 
is  gradually  resolving  itself  into  coherent 
semblances,  and  one  by  one  the  trees  put  on 
a  new  individuality  in  the  yet  uncertain 
light.  The  blue-black  overhead  changes  first 
to  puce  and  then  to  tender  lavender  shot 
with  blue  and  silver.  The  Queen  is  near  at 
hand  and  an  impatient  coyote  herald  yelps 
a  shrill  welcome  from  the  chaparral  on  the 
flat  below.  Prom  the  hillside  above  comes 
the  sharp  short  answer  of  a  little  red  fox 
and  an  owl  hoots  a  lugubrious  recognition 
from  the  shadows. 


Over  the  hill  she  comes  in  a  white  splen? 
dor  as  big  as  a  tub,  and  a  cicada  on  the 
branch  over  your  head  creaks  a  protest  at 
the  disturbance  of  his  dreams.     Seemingly 
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with  a  bound  she  gains  the  upper  heights 
and  the  olive  sage  waste  is  flooded  with 
molten  silver.  The  surly  spruces  alone  stand 
out  in   somber  resistance   of  her  caresses; 
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the  aspens  are   aquiver  with  blazes  of  re- 
flected light. 

Afar  on  the  hillside  a  doe  bleats  solicit- 
ously and  you  avidly  strain  your  ears  to 
catch  the  answering  murmurous  "  ma-h-h-h  " 
of  the  fawnlet  that  has  strayed  too  far. 
You  have  younglings  of  your  own,  perhaps, 
and  your  interest  lies  heart  deep.  But  even 
a  cat  tires  of  looking  at  a  queen.  I  had  a 
friend  who  once  said:  *'  I  never  want  to  see 
God:  it  would  terminate  Hoje."  1  thought 
him  sacrilegious  then,  but  here  and  now  I 
understand  his  meaning.  We  may  not  hope 
to  see  the  moon  rise  again  tonight.     There 

is  a  curse  of  Realization. 
*     *     * 

Along  in  the  middle  watch  a  shrill  clarion 
call  brings  you  upright  in  bed  and  you 
nervously  finger  the  lock  of  the  rifle  laid 
conveniently  near.  At  its  repetition  you  re- 
lease the  weapon  and  grinding  up  a  crumb 
of  "navy  plug"  in  the  hollow  of  your  fist 
you  make  a  tobacco  smoke. 

How  intensified  are  all  sounds  in  this  ex- 
aggerated forest  quiet!     The  whistle  of  yon 


bull  elk  is  as  clear  and  far  reaching  as  a 
locomotive  shriek.  Your  watch  ticks  with 
sonorous  emphasis  and  as  you  again  lay 
your  ear  near  to  the  ground  on  your  scant 
pillow  you  distinctly  hear  the  rustle,  of  a 
dead  leaf  falling  earthward.  Faintly  you 
catch  from  the  far  distance  the  eerie  chant 
of  a  little  water  fall  in  the  trout  stream 
purling  sleepily  along  through  the  lush 
mosses,  and  you  wonder  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  your  childhood's  simple  mythology. 
Your  heart  yearns  for  the  jure  belief,  the 
innocent  faith  of  your  swaddling  time  and 
you  feel  no  beatitude  in  your  all  too  thor- 
oughly disillusioned  knowledge.  Mayhap 
the  credulous  child  is  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  is  the  skeptical  man.  And  then,  there 
is  such  a  pleasure  in  confiding  belief!  Why 
do  we  always  grow  wise  to  our  sorrow  when 
ignorance  would  be  bliss? 

Your  pipe  has  gone  out  and  you  regret- 
fully scatter  the  ashes  of  its  burnt  offering 
on  the  grave  of  a  dead  faith.  The  fire  has 
dwindled  to  a  handful  of  gray  fluff  with  only 
the  ghost  of  a  smoke  thread  persistingly 
lingering  above  it,  even  as  there  lingers  in 
your  heart  and  mind  a  filmy  remnant  of  the 
superstitious  tissue  woven  in  childhood's 
fantastic  loom.  It  is  so  hard  to  give  up 
the  nixies  and  pyms  of  our  nursery  days! 
You  roll  over  with  a  sigh  for  the  pity  of 
it  and  tne  stream  sympathetically  croons 
you  a  lullaby.  The  man  in  the  white  moon 
looks  down  kindly  upon  you  and  maybe  you 
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only  dream  that  he  puckers  up  his  lips  and 
sing  to  its  soft  accompaniment: 

The  owl  is  hooting  from  out  the  shade 

Too  whit!     Too  whoo! 
The  fauns  are  gamboling  in  the  glade, 
And  under  the  water-fall  a  Naid 
Doth  weave  her  tresses  into  a  braid 
Most  fair  to  view. 
Who?  Who?  Who?  Who? 
Is  it  the  sighing  nymph  would  woo? 
The  heart  of  the  rose  is  all  aflame 
With  mad  desire.    The  glow  worm  pales 
With  nameless  passion.    In  secret  vales 
The  envious  sprites  do  mouth  their  shame, 

(Alack!     Alas!) 
To  the  jealous  wood-elves  who  lightly  pass 
Where  their  mortal  lover  doth  lie  asleep 
With  his  brown  cheek  pillowed  upon  the 
grass. 

Whilst  in  the  deep 

Wan  shadows  creep 

Over  the  face  of  the  nymph  who 

keeps 
Her  tryst  alone 
With  a  yearning  moan. 

Too  whit!    Too  whoo! 
Do  you  know  for  who 
She  combs  her  tresses  and  vainly 
weeps9 
The  night  breeze  kisses  his  dream- vailed 
eyes. 
(Ah!  wanton  breeze  to  so  boldly  dare! ) 
And  the  amorous  dew  in  abandon  lies 
In  a   shower  of  pearls  on  his   clustering 
hair. 

Oh  dew!    Oh  breeze! 


Shall  the  murmuring  trees 
And  wistful  flowers  not  have  their  share? 
Ah!  mortal,  loved  of  the  wood-folk  shy, 
(Who  love  you  because  of  the  love  you 

bear. 
For  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds 

of  the  sky, 
And  the  timid  fishes  which  gently  lie 
In  the  crystal  waters  of  brook  and  mere.) 
For  yon  is  the  poppy  essence  spread, 
And  the  exorcism  of  care  and  woe 
Chanted  above  your  sylvan  bed 
By  summer  zephyrs  so  soft  and  low, 
With  the  benediction  of  flowers  blent. 
For  you  is  the  amber  of  spruce  distilled 
And  the  brimming  chalice  of  Nature  filled 
With  the  woodsy  nectar  of  sweet  Content. 

Sleep,  loved  one,  sleep. 
Whilst  earth  and  heaven  full  vigils  keep! 


You  awake  in  the  shank  of  the  dawn  with  a 
sense  of  faith  restored  and  a  heart  for  the 
day's  work.  You  have  lodged  a  night  with 
the  old  gods  and  come  fresh  from  their 
hospitality  to  the  new  prescience  that  Pan 
yet  lives  and  pipes  to  those  understanding. 
The  revelation  is  comforting  and  you  smile 
with  an  indulgent  content  when  the  gray 
mare  flicks  her  tail  in  the  east  and  your 
nocturne  glides  softly  into  a  matin  at  which 
the  birds  assist.  You  again  build  up  the 
camp  fire  and  proceed  to  make  another  to- 
bacco smoke  incense  in  the  temple  to  the 
raucous  chorus  of  the  choir  of  Day. 


WATCHING    THE    RIVER. 


By  Geo.  W.  Sears.    {Nessmnk) 


I  watch  by  the  river  as,  long  ago, 
I  watched  by  the  waters  of  Mendon  Mere. 
And  what  do  I  see,  and  what  do  I  hear, 

As  the  river  goes  by  in  endless  flow? 

A  fish-hawk,  watching  the  glassy  pools; 
A  mountain,  abutting  upon  the  stream, 
An  eagle,  sailing  with  angry  scream, 

And    trout,     and     minnows,    in     swarming 
schools. 


A  rugged  vista  of  mountain  spurs 
That  crowd  the  river  to  left  or  right, 
Rough,   granite  bowlders  that  crown  the 
height, 

And  a  dark  green  ocean  of  pines  and  firs. 

And  now,  as  of  old,  the  woods  are  ripe 
With  mystic  murmur  of  sylvan  sounds; 
For  over  the  hill  are  eager  hounds. 

And  a  red  deer  running  to  win  his  life. 
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MRS.   GRACE  HUDSON. 


SOME    GOOD    INDIANS. 

WITH    A    PENCIL    SKETCH     OF    THEIR     MAKER. 

By  "  Sobanichi." 


An  eminent  authority  defines  Art  as  the 
interpretation  of  natural  impressions 
through  individual  temperament.  If  that  be 
true,  Creation  has  dealt  very  kindly  with 
one  Western  artist,  blessing  her  with  a  tem- 
perament at  once  sweetly  poetic,  kindly  sym- 
pathetic, idealistic  to  the  degree  of  a  lovable 
fault,  and  yet  almost  ascetic  to  its  devotion 
to  truthful  detail  and  rigid  precision. 

Were  I  to  be  asked  to  nominate  America's 
most  conscientious  artist  I  would  unhesitat- 
ingly name  Grace  Hudson.  There  is  an  in- 
tegrity about  her  work,  which,  diamond-like, 
is  self  illumined  by  its  own  inherent  purity. 
There  is,  likewise,  an  engaging  extension  of 
this  rare  characteristic  to  the  personality 
of  the  woman  herself.  One  is  impressed, 
even  on  first  contact,  as  much  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  loyalty  to  her  art,  as 
with  her  sweet  gentleness  and  rare  courtesy 
even  to  indifferent  strangers.  Prank,  un« 
affected  and  fairly  devoid  of  the  class  ego- 
tism usually  born  of  great  success,  she  is 


a  charming  type  of  the  higher  Western  Evo- 
lution— a  lovable  genius  because  she  is  a 
purely  womanly  one. 

In  her  one  agreeably  misses  the  manner- 
isms of  the  guild,  the  pose  and  patois  of  the 
shop.  She  talks  English  understandably  and 
is  addicted  to  the  heresy  of  a  genuine  laugh. 
Though  dainty  as  a  bit  of  Khamsi  gauze 
she  is  wholly  tangible  and  shakes  hands 
with  a  firm  grip  after  the  fashion  of  all 
healthy,  hardworking  enthusiasts. 

Best  of  all,  she  has  a  fine  estimate  of  her 
own  ability  and  full  confidence  in  her  own 
powers.  "  My  Indians,"  she  says,  with  a 
nice  arrogance,  and  listening  to  her  proud 
intonation  of  it,  one  irresistibly  cedes  the 
claim.  It  is  the  more  easy  because  that  no 
other  living  artist  even  approximates  to  the 
Hudson  type.  Her  Indians  are  truly  and 
distinctively  her  very  own! 

There  are  two  kinds  of  good  Indians — 
dead  ones,  and  those  painted  by  Grace  Hud- 
son; the  latter  being  superlatively  the  best, 
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reluctant  as  is  the  writer,  from  old  associa- 
tions, to  admit  it.  In  common  with  all  "  old- 
timers  "  I  cheerfully  concede  this  talented 
lady's  superiority  of  product  in  the  quality 
of  conventionality  if  net  of  mere  technical 
execution. 

Her  good  Indians  assuredly  look  prettier 
than  the  sort  we  used  to  find  a  certain 
beatitude  in  making,  and  have,  besides,  a 
larger  intrinsic  value.  We  old-school  artists 
lacked  her  exquisite  refinement  of  motif  as 
well  as  her  wondrous  delicacy  of  treatment, 
and  our  moral  perspective  was  not  as  good. 
Yet  our  work  was  always  essentially  in 
drawing — it  had  to  be,  for  on  ihat  one  canon 
of  art  depended  the  whole  result.  We  drew 
fine — and  first,  for  obvious  reasons.    All  our 


work  was  of  the  impressionist  type,  and 
we  took  care  to  make  the  impressions  deep. 

To  conclude  a  proverbially  odious  com- 
parison, let  me  but  add  that  Mrs.  Hudson's 
Indians  enjoy  one  distinction  that  we  can- 
not claim  for  ours — they  nave  invariably 
been  hung  on  the  line.  We  never  hung  ours, 
having  no  lines  to  do  it  with. 

Considering  the  precariously  short  step 
from  the  artistic  to  the  commonplace,  the 
genius  of  Mrs.  Hudson  is  sharply  accent- 
uated in  her  pictures.  Ths  Indian  is  at 
best  picturesque  only  in  tradition,  being  in 
real  life  and  actual  evidence  about  the  most 
squalid,  degenerate,  and  altogether  uninvit- 
ing subject  imaginable,  especially  the  Poma 


type,  who  is  least  attractive  of  all.  Lack- 
ing the  flesh  tints  and  translucency  of  com- 
plexion of  the  Caucasian,  he  is  merely  a 
smutch  of  muddy  olive-brown  monochrome 
with  a  skimped  anatomy  and  expressionless 
face.  He  has  ordinarily  as  much  expres- 
sion in  repose  as  an  empty  copper  kettle 
and  is  just  about  as  full  of  interest  from  an 
artistic  standpoint.  Yet  out  of  this  unprom- 
ising material  has  Grace  Hudson  evoked  mir- 
acles of  wondrous  beauty  and  great  human 
interest. 

Naturally  her  greatest  sucess  has  been  at- 
tained in  her  child  pictures.     For,  next  to 
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herself,  a  normal  woman  loves  babies  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  on  earth  and  only  a 
woman  can  understand  and  interpret  a  ba- 
by's inchoate  emotions — especially  an  In- 
dian baby  with  its,  immobile,  grease-sweat- 
ing face  and  unfathomable  eyes,  which  mock 
at  all  your  conclusions. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Hudson  can  idealize 
an  average  papoose  and  yet  retain  that 
evanescent  suggestion  of  shifty  cunning  and 
animal  distrust  which  characterizes  all  In- 
dians, big  and  little  alike,  speaks  volumes 
for  the  finesse  of  her  art — for  a  trick  it  is. 
There  is  nothing  in  a  papoose  in  the  flesh 
to  make  one  want  to  hug  it  as  we  would 
like  to  do  with  tne  Hudsonized  article. 
Somehow  she  contrives  to  invest  these  lit- 
tle red  imps  with  souls  at  least  three  times 
too  large  for  them,  and  this,  together  with 
too  close  adherence  to  minute  trivial  detail 
in  accessories  are  th^  only  exception  one 
can  take  to  her  work. 

The  latter  is  a  distraction  from  the  central 
idea  which  she  would  do  well  to  eliminate. 
The  almost  painful  faithfulness  of  her  ren- 
dering evinces  close  and  conscientious  study, 
but  it  is  work  thrown  away.  She  attempts 
to  justify  it  by  saying  that  Phe  is  painting 
for  futurity  and  aims  at  ethnological  value, 


forgetting  that  in  matters  of  prosaic  details 
of  value  only  to  ethnologists,  the  camera 
can  do  even  more  severely  accurate  work  in 
a  fraction  of  the  time  and  expense  and  with- 
out any  waste  of  precious  talent  and  nervous 
energy.  Even  Grace  Hudson  cannot  put 
soul  into  a  trashy  basket  or  frowsy  serape 
despite  their  all  too  usual  animation. 

*         *         ::         * 

Naturally  we  have  a  pride  in  knowing 
that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  purely  a 
California  product.  Born  in  Potter  Valley, 
near  Ukiah,  she  has  always  permanently  re- 
sided there — except  for  the  time  spent  in 
school  and  in  travel — finding  it  necessary  to 
be  near  her  models,  the  Poma  Indians,  who 
even  yet  are  reluctant  to  pose  All  her  work 
has  been  done  in  the  little  ivy  covered  stu- 
dio at  Ukiah,  excepting  that  done  in  Hono- 
lulu last  year. 

Her  first  instruction  was  under  Virgil 
Williams,  director  of  the  School  of  Design 
(now  Hopkins  institute)  in  San  PYancisco, 
her  talent  developing  so  precociously  that  at 
the  tender  age  of  fifteen  she  won  the  Associa- 
tion gold  medal  for  drawing.  Her  first  can- 
vas to  attract  great  attention  was  "  Little 
Mendocino,"  which  evoked  a  special  medal  at 
the  preliminary  World's  Fair  exhibition  in 
1893.  The  same  year  she  received  honorable 
mention  at  the  Columbia  Exhibition  in  Chi- 
cago, and  since  that  time  has  enjoyed  an  un- 
interrupted success  and  fame,  her  work  being 
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unvariably  hung  on  the  line  wherever  exhib- 
ited. To  the  credit  of  Californian  good  ar- 
tistic taste  and  judgment  be  it  said,  but 
very  little  of  her  work  ever  gets  out  of  the 
state,  the  best  examples  being  jealously 
snatcned  up  by  local  admires  before  com- 
pletion. A  few  of  her  most  pretentious 
works  have  unfortunately  escaped  us,  among 
them  being  "A  Poma  Chief  (National  Mu- 
seum), "National  Thorn,"  "  Yokia  Treas- 
ures," "  Who  Comes,"  "  Help  on  the  Don," 
"  The  Runaways,"  ana  "  Blue  Monday," 
which  are  owned  in  Eastern  cities.  She  has 
presently  on  her  easel  a  "  .Ponia  Bride,"  sur- 
rounded by  her  dowry  of  baskets.  To  illus- 
trate the  painstaking  methods  of  Mrs.  Hud- 
son to  insure  absolute  accuracy  in  her  work, 
it  is  told  that  in  order  to  familiarize  herself 
with  the  textile  features  of  th'  baskets  above 
mentioned,  she  made  one  with  her  own 
hands  under  the  supervision  of  the  best 
weaver  of  the  Poma  tribe! 


From  the  few  very  indifferent  illustra- 
tions herewith  presented  it  is  of  course,  im- 
possible to  gather  anything  like  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  beauty  am1,  animation  of 
her  work.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  print- 
er's ink  to  convey  even  a  suggestion  of  her 
masterly  handling  of  flesh  values,  her  ex- 
quisite modeling,  and  that  indefinable  some- 
thing which  refines  and  corsummates  the 
whole. 

Considering  her  perfect  mi.stery  of  tech- 
nique and  color,  her  delicate  perception,  ten- 
der sympathies,  unbounded  ambition,  and  de- 
votion to  her  art,  it  is  an  ever-growing  won- 
der why  this  singularly  talented  young 
woman  has  not  been  influenced  by  the 
wealth  of  local  color  in  other  directions  and 
essayed  something  more  important — some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  historical  theme  of  old 
time  California  days,  for  instance;  the  his- 
tory of  this  state  is  full  of  inspiration  and 
color  and  the  great  West  is  an  overflowing 
cornucopia  of  good  things  appealing  to  her 


precision,  grace,  realism  anl  individuality. 
Why  does  she  slight  the  better  possibilities 
to  merely  show  that  she  can  make  a  Giotto's 
O  in  red  bronze?  There  is  no  statute  of  ar- 
tistic limitations  and  if  there  were,  Grace 
Hudson  is  a  law  unto  herself 

It  is  the  penalty  of  genius  to  be  criticised 
and  sex  is  no  exemption.  Genius  owes  an  in- 
controvertable  obligation  to  xts  generation 
and  we  have  the  entailed  right  to  ask  for 


something  more  serious  from  the  pencil  of 
Grace  Hudson.  One  does  not  expect  land- 
scapes from  her  for  she  evidently  cannot 
paint  a  background.  Her  forte  is  especially 
genre  and  California  is  one  g>eat  oyster  full 
of  pearls  ready  for  the  opening  with  her 
palette  knife.  Whether  she  has  the  courage 
to  attempt  it  is  another  question.  It  is  so 
hard  to  get  out  of  a  rut — especially  when  it 
is  comfortably  lubricated  by  the  material 
unction  which  always  attends  upon  a  popu- 
lar success. 
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A    MORNING    ON    THE    GRAND. 


By  Lewis  B.  France. 


THE   GRAND   RIVER. 

Every  man,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  has 
recognized  the  alluring  touch  of  the  great 
Mother's  hand  and  responded  with  eagerness 
or  sighed  with  regret.  A  love  of  outdoors  is 
an  inherent  virtue,  blurred  only  by  the  dirt 
of  the  city  and  the  inordinate  desire  for 
dollars. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  was  not  a  creature  wholly 
of  the  imagination.  There  was  no  town  or 
village  but  it  possessed  a  vagabond.  Life  in 
this  thrifty  land  of  ours  was  taken  more 
seriously  fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  today. 
The  vagabond  of  those  times  was  a  lovable 
loafer,  not  so  much  given  to  dissipation  as 
to  general  improvidence,  very  much  resem- 


bling the  graceless  Hip,  the  idol  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  dread  of  the  mothers.  The 
fathers — well,  they  did  not  swear,  perhaps, 
unless  mentally  at  his  presence,  because 
profanity  and  idleness  were  treated  in  some 
sort  as  inseparable  and  under  the  ban.  Love 
of  outdoors  was  not  tabooed,  but  it  was 
trained  to  such  decorum  that  it  was  quite  as 
thin  as  a  ghost's  shadow.  Doubtless  a  rev- 
erence for  the  apostles  gave  tolerance,  under 
protest,  to  the  lover  of  the  rod.  A  state 
appropriation  for  the  advancement  of  fish 
culture  would  have  been  treated  as  an  insult 
to  Providence. 

It  may  oe  a  hint  of  the  savage  lingering 
in  the  child  that  moves  him  to  become  a 
nomad  upon  the  earliest  ocasion;  his  courage 
may  lead  him  no  farther  than  the  front  gate 
but  there  is  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  bliss 
in  his  baby  heart  when  he  realizes  the 
first  adventure  from  the  doorstep.  It  is  free- 
dom in  its  most  beautiful  sense  and,  taking 
to  the  dirt,  he  caresses  the  bountiful  Mother 
to  the  top  of  his  bent.  Have  you  not  marked 
the  delightful  expression  of  glee  upon  his 
discovery  and  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
joy?  Or  have  you  given  him  a  cry  of  im- 
patience, a  slap  and  a  start  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection? 

The  inclination  expands  with,  his  years 
and  one  day  he  finds  himself  in  the  woods, 
in  company  with  an  awesome  feeling;  the 
touch  of  fear  flits  quickly,  at,  it  may  be, 
the  bright  plumage  of  a  bird  or  the  new 
perfume  of  a  wild  flower.  But  the  touch 
of  awe  has  done  its  work,  the  seed  of  rever- 
ence is  planted  and  grows  into  a  love  "  un 
mixed  with  baser  matter."  And  thence  the 
love  of  outdoors  treads  hand  and-hand  with 
him  up  the  incline  of  the  decades,  and  on 
the  summit  he  looks  back  over  the  path  he 
has  traversed  and  sees  only  sunshine  and 
flowers.  But  down  the  further  slope!  Ah, 
there  is  no  slope  to  encounter  now!  There 
is  nothing  eerie  along  the  grand  level,  and 
regrets  do  not  tug  at  his  heart  strings, 
but  a  greater  joy  makes  his  footsteps  light; 
he  comprehends  that  the  last  half  of  the  way 
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is  filled  with  a  more  beautiful  promise  than 
any  pledge  fulfilled.  Passion  is  now  tem- 
pered by  understanding,  and  the  lover  has 
discovered  that  his  mistress  has  no  faults. 
In  this  mood,  and  with  a  widespread  bless- 
ing upon  the  genius  who  devised  the  pe 
culiar  treatment  of  the  leather,  I  draw  on 
a  pair  of  light  boots  impervious  to  the 
water  I  shall  encounter  this  morning.  Wad- 
ers of  rubber  do  well  when  one  is  going 
fishing,  but  I  purpose  a  brief  angling  tour 
up  the  Grand  River  only  a  little  way,  yet 
verily  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
From  my  vantage  point  I  can  look  up 
through  the  rift  in  the  lava  cliffs,  a  mile  or 


above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  old  moun- 
tain confines  the  view  in  this  direction,  but 
I  may  look  along  the  base  of  it  until  I  en- 
counter the  left  flank  of  the  lava  cliffs; 
looking  past  the  rift,  and  taking  in  the  bit 
of  the  Range  at  a  glance,  I  find  at  my  right 
a  series  of  low  lying,  pine-covered  hills, 
quite  as  lofty  as  Bross,  and  forming  a  cres- 
cent to  complete  the  environment  of  the 
narrow  valley.  Ahead  of  me  and  on  my  side 
of  the  river  and  still  at  the  foot  of  Bross, 
a  group  of  old  cottonwoods  adds  variety 
to  the  immediate  foreground,  and  the  level 
flat  thence  to  the  river  is  dense  with  willows. 
The    old    trail    leads    by    the    cottonwoods 


'A  view  of  the  stream." 


more  above,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
Range  in  the  east,  fifty  miles  away.  There 
is  a  blue  haze  upon  the  lower  intervening 
hills,  but  the  lofty  peaks  beyond  court  the 
sun's  rays,  with  no  shadow  to  blunt  the 
sharp  outlines  of  the  summits,  they  rest 
clear  cut  in  silent  magnificence  against  the 
delicate  azure  background.  An  hour  hence 
they  will  present  a  different  picture,  but  no 
less  grand.  And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  one 
may  look  and  note  a  change  from  the  hours 
that  have  gone.  At  my  left  towers  Mount 
Bross,  sixteen  hundred  feet  from  the  river's 
bed,  but  that  means  quite  ten  thousand  feet 


along  the  mountain's  foot.  From  my  eleva- 
tion I  have  a  view  of  the  stream  as  it  finds 
its  way  through  the  lava  cliffs  and  sweep- 
ing down  the  center  of  the  valley,  is  lost 
to  sight  in  the  canyon  below — a  deep  canyon, 
walled  by  lofty  spires  and  cliffs  of  granite 
two  thousand  feet  high,  with  pine  covered 
summits. 

But  my  route  today  is  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  I  go  around  the  foot  of  Bross 
until  I  encounter  a  bit  of  meadow  land  that 
forms  a  half  circle.  I  may  go  across  this 
meadow,  notwithstanding  the  fence  that 
wards  off  intrusion,  but  I  prefer  the  longer 
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road  and  go  around.  This  way  increases  my 
journey  a  mile  at  least,  the  mile  is  short, 
but  an  hour  passes  in  its  accomplishment. 
Not  that  the  trail  is  rough,  but  because  there 
is  much  to  consider  by  the  way.  The  lark- 
spur, yet  bright  under  the  August  sun,  of- 
fers itself  in  varying  shades  of  purple  and 
red,  the  dainty  white  petaled  phlox  a  little 
lower  down,  where  there  are  fewer  rocks  and 
consequent  moisture,  is  bountifully  in  evi- 
dence by  way  of  contrast,  now  and  again  a 
cluster  of  wild  roses  or  a  bunch  of  crane's 
bill,  columbines,  and  hundreds  of  others  for 
which  I  know  no  name,  but  which  are  none 
the  less  beautiful;  a  mountain  sparrow 
greets  me  with  his  pretty  song  from  his 
perch  on  a  solitary  pine,  and  I  must,  in 
deference,  applaud  by  a  gentle  whisper  of 
approval  and  a  prayer  for  an  encore,  to 
which  he  cheerfuly  responds;  a  little  fur- 
ther on  I  disturb  a  mother  grouse  with  a 
bevy  of  half-grown  chicks,  and  we  watch 
each  other,  all  curious  and  none  of  us  afraid 
— they  are  as  safe  as  I  in  the  hollow  of  the 
loving  Hand.  These  and  the  like  of  these 
make  short  the  hour  and  the  way. 

And  now  upon  the  bank  of  the  stream  I 
halt,  and  take  a  toy  from  its  cloth  case. 
As  I  put  it  together  I  think  of  him  who 
made  it,  made  it  with  simple  tools  and  his 
hands,  and  with  patient  devotion  untar- 
nished by  any  sordid  influence.  As  I  mark 
the  perfect  taper  and  feel  the  perfect  bal- 
ance, I  must  realize  that  a  bit  of  his  heart 
is  in  my  hand  as  well,  and  I  thank  him  with 
deference;  I  may  never  know  him  better 
or  see  him,  but  I  know  that  he  and  I  are 
in  communion,  I  can  feel  his  pulse  throb  in 
my  closed  palm  and  fingers,  and  believe  he 
has  been  waiting  with  the  assurance  that  at- 
tends upon  the  hope  of  reward  for  honest 
work.  And  so  I  express  my  reverent  ac- 
knowledgment to  him,  two  thousand  miles 
away. 

The  reel,  the  tapering  line,  and  the  dainty 
instrument  of  death  are  in  order.  I  think 
of  the  patience  and  skill  that  entered  into 
these,  and  wonder  if  the  bit  of  barbed  steel 
were  not  changed  into  a  lure  by  a  stranger 
to  deception,  one  to  whom  cruelty  was  not 
even  a  dream,  and  whose  deft  fingers  felt  at 
their  tips  her  heart  beats  with  a  thought  of 
single  purpose,  partaking  only  of  the  beau- 
tiful. I  do  not  consider  whether  she  were  fair 
or   wrinkled,    but   only   of   the   touch   of   a 


woman's  hand,  and  know  that  it  is  tender, 
if  I  will.  The  great  lava  clirf  towers  above 
me  a  thousand  feet,  five  hundred  of  these 
are  made  up  of  loose  rocks,  sloping  to  a 
base  of  ruggedness  that  rises  sheer,  with 
rifts  here  and  tnere,  to  the  summit.  I  look 
up  at  the  massiveness,  and  upon  one  of  the 
pinnacles  is  perched  an  eagle.  I  have  heard 
rumors  of  a  nest  in  his  vicinity,  and  he, 
perhaps,  is  standing  boldly  on  guard;  I  know 
him  to  be  a  robber  and  relentless  from  pure 
instinct— a  fit  emblem,  perhaps,  for  a  nation 
two  thousand  years  ago,  but  why  now?  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he  should  have 
been  adopted  a  hundred  years  since.  May 
be,  if  he  comprehends  my  thoughts,  he  might 
quote  a  scriptural  admonition,  prefaced  by 
the  inquiry: 

"What   are   you   about  to   do?     Did   you 
never  hear  of  the  beam  and  the  mote?"    And 


my  apology:  Pure  instinct  and  the  remnant 
of  the  savage  lingering  in  me.  And  his  re- 
ply: "  You  have  not  profited  by  your  school- 
ing." 

I  must  needs  turn  away  with  chastened 
spirit,  still  blinded  by  the  "  beam,"  however, 
and  commission  my  coachman  to  an  eddy  at 
the  head  of  a  little  clump  of  willows  at  the 
edge  of  the  stream.  A  very  faithful  servitor 
in  these  waters  is  the  coachman;  he  runs 
errands  with  great  success,  as  a  rule,  when 
they  are  adapted  to  his  mission.  True  to  his 
training  and  purpose,  this  untried  servant 
alighted  quite  cleverly,  just  where  I  wished 
he  would,  and  found  a  gentleman  to  whom 
he  delivered  my  message.  I  realized  at  first 
a  courteous  response  to  my  invitation  and 
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the  desire  on  the  part  of  my  anticipated 
guest  to  cultivate  my  acquaintance.  He 
changed  his  mind  suddenly,  however,  con- 
cluding, doubtless,  that  his  home  comforts 
were  quite  as  good  as  any  that  I  had  to 
offer.  I  at  first  respected  his  aristocratic 
lineage  and  appreciated  his  doubt  touching 
the  commoner  at  my  end  of  the  line.  But  to 
some  natures  a  snub  from  a  lord  is  as  ex- 
asperating as  a  rebuke  from  a  clown.  In- 
deed, it  may  prove  more  humiliating,  because 
the  lord  should  never  forget  that  he  is,  or 
should  be,  a  gentleman.  I  began  to  realize 
the  slight  offered  me  as  I  reflected,  and  the 
slight  quickly  resolved  itself  into  an  insult, 
pure  and  simple.  The  "beam"  still  troubled 
me,  and  I  made  a  second  hasty  apology  to  the 
bird  overhead,  while  I  admonished  my  ser- 
vitor to  present  my  compliments  with  added 
delicacy.  It  was  time  for  the  exercise  of 
diplomacy,  and  I  proposed  that  the  exalted 
person  should  understand  that  I  was  a 
greater  adept  at  fraud  than  he.  There  are 
degrees  of  proficiency  even  in  angling.  My 
servant  understood  and  delivered  himself  the 
second  time,  I  thought,  in  a  manner  equal 
to  the  occasion;  then  it  appeared  that  his 
lordship  was  annoyed  at  my  importunity, 
that  he  suddenly  became  irritated  and  dis- 
courteously struck  my  emissary.  I  felt 
the  blow  as  sensibly  as  my  agent,  and  re- 
sponded in  his  behalf.  My  response  was 
effective,  the  lately  famed  blow  entitled  the 
"solar  plexus"  could  have  been  no  more 
gratifying  to  the  party  who  gave  it  a  name 
than  my  accomplishment  was  to  me.  The 
knowledge  of  success,  however,  made  me 
more  generous,  and  respect  for  the  prowess 
of  my  adversary  took  the  place  of  my  hurt 
vanity.  Respect  was  followed  by  regret, 
mixed  with  gratification,  it  is  true,  as  the 
victim  of  my  deception  lay  helpless  on  the 
grass  at  my  feet.  The  regret  was  a  solace 
to  me  for  my  cruelty,  and  I  looked  up  to 
withdraw  my  apologies  to  the  bird  over- 
head, but  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  He  antici- 
pated, doubtless,  that  I  would  proffer  the 
same  old  story  of  self-exoneration,  plentifully 
embellished  with  hints  of  traits  usually 
charged  to  the  Divine  order.  I  turned  and 
tendered  my  apologies  to  his  lordship  in- 
stead, complimented  him  on  his  beauty,  not 
forgetting  to  admire  the  black  spots  which 


indicated  the  purity  of  his  strain,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  his  ancestors,  to  remote 
generations,  were  "native  to  the  manor 
born."  My  plea,  however,  was  addressed  to 
irresponsive  ears,  and,  like  many  another 
season  of  repentance,  was  to"  late.  I  made 
a  soft  bed  for  him  of  the  fieshest  grass  at 
command  and  lifted  him  tenderly  to  the 
temporary  vault,  wondering  the  while 
whether  I  could  secure  his  m>,tch. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  clump  of  willows 
was  another  inviting  place,  and,  concluding 
that  the  turmoil  had  lessened  the  chances  of 
success  in  the  recent  battle  ground,  I  offered 
my  respects  at  the  more  remote  habitation. 
There  was  an  immediate  response  to  my 
challenge,  and  I  was  advised  that  the  second 
of  my  late  adversary  had  taken  up  his  prin- 
cipal's quarrel.  I  was  in  no  wise  disposed  to 
controversy  with  the  entire  household,  and 
when  the  second  occupied  the  same  berth 
with  his  friend,  I  resorted  to  my  brier  root 
in  the  shade  of  the  willows  as  an  inviting 
shelter  for  solace  and  for  reflection  upon 
roan's  "  dominion  over  the  fish."  I  became 
convinced  finally  that  Moses  and  I  were 
possessed  of  a  common  weakness,  and  there 
was  no  comfort  in  the  conclusion.  He  was 
doubtless  a  great  leader  in  his  time.  But  in 
the  demeanor  of  the  One  who  came  after, 
there  was  no  arrogance,  and  His  sweet  gen- 
tleness next  appealed  to  me.  If  the  scant 
supply  He  had  commanded  was  sufficient  to 
feed  a  great  multitude,  certainly  my  two 
pounds  of  delicately-toned  beauty  should  sat- 
isfy my  needs. 

My  morning  was  about  spent,  but  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say  here  whether  it  had  been  well 
disposed  of.  I  had  entered  into  no  quarrels 
save  those  here  related.  The  sun  hung  sus- 
pended near  the  zenith,  with  no  cloud  visible 
in  the  blue  vault  to  give  a  hint  of  turmoil, 
the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  summer  sweet- 
ness, the  beautiful  river  rippled  past  me, 
whispering  gently  of  its  manifold  mysteries, 
and  the  supreme  silence  over  all  had  no  sug- 
gestion but  of  peace,  and  so  the  beautiful 
Mother  and  I  held  sweet  communion.  My 
sympathy  went  out  to  the  village  vagabond 
of  the  olden  time,  and  now — to  the  man  pos- 
sessed of  the  courage  to  persistently  set  at 
defiance  all  village  conventions,  until  no 
one  need  apologize  for  going  a-fishing. 
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A    DAY   ON    SAN    JACINTO    FLATS. 


By  W.  C.  Whitlemore. 


After  considerable  planmng  my  old 
shooting  companion,  Mr.  C.  C.  Kirkpatric — 
whom  I  will  call  "Kirk" — and  myself  finally 
started  on  the  12th  of  January,  1901,  for 
"San  Jacinto  Flats,"  a  kind  of  salt  marsh 
about  fifteen  miles  distant,  reputed  to  be  the 
best  ducK  shooting  grounds  in  this  part  of 
the  State. 

These  marshes  are  situated  in  a  sort  of 
arm  of  the  main  valley  and  are  scattered 
over  a  territory  of  perhaps  nine  or  ten 
square  miles.  This  area  is  dotted  here  and 
there  with  small  lakes,  ponds  and  sloughs, 
and  has  one  long  slough  running  across  its 
center  which  is  the  most  popular  resting 
place  for  the  ducks.  Many  wild  geese  also 
frequent  these  marshes. 

Arriving  at  the  "flats"  about  dark  we  bare- 
ly had  time  to  locate  a  camp,  and  after  con- 
siderable scraping  around  to  find  smooth 
ground  enough  to  build  a  bed  on,  we  turned 
our  attention  to  the  fire  problem,  and  found 
there  was  nothing  in  sight  except  some  very 
small  posts  to  which  a  rude  wire  fence  was 
fastened;  as  emergency  makes  its  own  law, 
we  proceeded  to  use  some  of  these. 

We  soon  had  a  cheerful  blaze  and  some 
hot  coffee;  after  which  we  turned  in  to 
listen  to  the  many  different  kinds  of  fowl 
calls  and  make  plans  for  the  morrow.  Next 
morning  we  arose  before  daylight  and  had  a 
breakfast  of  "  baker's "  bread,  fried  ham 
and  coffee.  'Twas  pretty  cool,  so  we  were 
compelled  to  put  on  our  sweaters  to  keep 
comfortable.  Pretty  soon  the  ducks  began 
to  stir  and  a  mile  away  on  tne  other  side  of 
the  flat  we  could  hear  three  or  four  different 
kinds  of  wild  geese  calling  These  were 
what  we  were  bent  on  getting,  so  we  placed 
some  heavy  loads  in  our  guns  and  started 
out. 

A  quarter  mile  from  our  camp  was  a  lake 
about  three  hundred  yards  wide  by  five  hun- 
dred long;  to  this  we  turned  our  attention. 
By  this  time  it  was  beginning  to  get  light 
and  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  all  fours  to 


keep  out  of  sight.  Kirk  took  one  side  of  the 
lake,  I  the  other.  I  could  distinguish  forms 
in  the  dim  light  and  lying  flat  on  my  back 
behind  a  bunch  of  "tumble  weeds"  I  awaited 
developments. 

I  hadn't  long  to  wait  before  there  was  a 
confusion  of  squawking  and  napping  of 
wings  as  a  large  flock  came  directly  my 
way.  I  raised  my  old  Smith  to  a  level  with 
their  flight  and  waited  till  they  came  direct- 
ly over  me.  Taking  careful  aim  I  fired  both 
barrels,  but  there  was  no  doubling  of  wings 
or  dull,  heavy  thuds — oh,  no!  There  was 
a  sound  as  of  pouring  peas  on  a  dry  hide  as 
the  shot  rattled  on  their  wi:igs,  and  away 
they  went  safe  and  sound. 

Down  the  slough  for  perhaps  a  mile  could 
be  seen  "oodles"  of  ducks  of  all  kinds,  most- 
ly sprigs,  as  :hey  rose  and  alighted  again 
while  feeding.  To  these  we  now  turned  our 
attention.  I  would  like  to  say  before  I  go 
farther  that  I  was  using  on  this  hunt  Peters' 
"Ideal"  shells,  loaded  with  3  drs.  of  King's 
smokeless  and  iy8  oz.  No.  7%  shot.  This 
was  a  pretty  small  load  for  geese  but  plenty 
large  for  ducks  as  we  shall  see.  The  loads 
fired  at  the  geese,  however,  were  some  I  had 
brought  along  for  special  goose  purposes. 

As  we  neared  where  the  bulk  of  the  flock 
was  we  discovered  some  horses  feeding 
near  by.  Using  these  as  a  kind  of  blind  we 
sneaked  as  near  as  possible  and,  rising  to  a 
stooping  posture,  ran  as  fast  as  possible  un- 
til the  ducks,  becoming  alarmed,  rose  by 
thousands. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  regular 
whirlwind  of  wings  and  necks.  Into  the 
mass  we  fired  four  shots  and  "  after  the  din 
of  the  battle  was  o'er,"  there  wasn't  even  a 
stray  feather  to  show  that  a  shot  had  taken 
effect.  The  air  was  full  of  flying  ducks, 
however,  and  as  two  old  "  spoonies "  came 
our  way,  Kirk  dropped  one  with  each  barrel. 

Three  sprigs  came  my  way  and  I  dropped 
two  with  the  first  and  one  with  the  second. 
One  more  fell  to  Kirk  and  the  flock  drew 
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away.  I  hastily  drew  a  few  tumble  weeds 
together  and  hiding  behind  them  as  best  I 
could,  waited  while  Kirk  went  up  the  slough. 
Soon  I  heard  two  shots  in  rapid  succession 
and  a  nice  flock  of  teal  came  driving  in. 
I  awaited  till  they  were  near  and  taking 
careful  aim,  dropped  two  only.  Away  they 
scampered  in  an  undulating  way  and,  whirl- 
ing, came  back. 

This  time  I  pulled  myself  together  and 
waited  with  deliberation.  When  they  were 
within  thirty  yards  I  arose,  tired  both  barrels 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and — well,  it  actually 
rained  ducks!  We  captured  three  cripples 
and  picked  up  six  dead  ones,  which  made  a 
total  of  nine  ducks  for  the  twc  shots.  Then 
they  came  singly  and  in  pairs.  One  I  missed 
with  the  first  and  cut  him  down  nicely  with 


the  second.  This  was  followed  by  a  nice 
double,  high  in  the  air,  and  two  fine  sprigs 
were  piled  with  the  rest. 

The  shooting  was  fast  and  furious  for  half 
an  hour,  then  the  ducks  drew  away  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  flat  and  I  was  satisfied 
to  take  what  I  had  to  the  wagon.  Kirk 
reached  the  rig  at  about  the  same  time  and 
we  counted  our  bag.  I  had  twenty-six,  while 
Kirk  had  ten  and  a  fine  goos<>. 

'Twas  now  getting  hot,  so  we  piled  into 
the  wagon  and  started  homeward.  On  the 
way  we  ran  amuck  of  some  quail  and  killed 
twenty-one.  Altogether  we  had  a  very  fine 
bag,  and  many  a  friend's  heart  was  glad- 
dened with  a  nice  pair  of  teal,  a  fat  sprig 
or  quartet  of  juicy  quail. 
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THE  WORLD'S   CHAMPIONSHIP    FLY-CASTING 

TOURNAMENT. 


By  A  Plain  Fisherman. 


CHAMPION   W.    D.    MANSFIELD. 


The  great  fly-casting  tournament  for  the 
world's  championships,  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  San  Francisco  Ply-Casting  Club, 
at  Stow  Lake,  Golden  Gate  Park,  this  city, 
on  August  8-9,  was  the  most  successful  affair 
of  the  kind  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
sport.  Two  world's  records  were  broken  un- 
der very  unfavorable  conditions,  while  the 
general  performance  was  so  uniformly  good, 
that  in  the  light  (5  oz.)  rod  distance-casting 
event,  for  instance,  only  two  of  the  twelve 
contestants  fell  a  trifle  short  of  the  world's 
record;  one  equaled  it  and  nine  smashed  it 
beyond  recognition,  the  winner,  Mr.  Walter 
D.  Mansfield  of  the  San  Francisco  Club,  put- 
ting the  record  mark  341/o  feet  higher  than 
that  proficient  veteran  with  the  split  bamboo, 
Reuben  C.  Leonard,  was  ever  able  to  do  in 
his  palmiest  days.  Leonard  did  95  feet 
fiat;  Mansfield  raised  it  to  129%! 

In  the  distance-casting  with  heavy  rods, 
not  exceeding  11  feet  in  length,  Mr.  Mans- 
field again  put  the  record  mark  so  high  dur- 


ing the  team  contest  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Clubs  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  ever  be  approached  by  more  than  a  half 
dozen  men  for  years  to  come.  His  record 
cast,  made  during  most  trying  conditions, 
was  134  feet,  and  only  bad  luck  in  the  mat- 
ter of  obstinately  opposing  high  cross  winds, 
which  drifted  his  leader  backward  at  the 
critical  moment,  prevented  his  adding  at 
least  six  feet  more  to  his  phenomenal  rec- 
ord. It  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  were 
present  that,  under  favorable  conditions,  Mr. 
Mansfield  can  do  between  140  and  150  feet, 
and  that  at  least  two  men  of  the  local  club, 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Kenniff  and  H.  C.  Golcher,  can 
uncomfortably  crowd  the  new  world's  rec- 
ord if  wind  and  weather  serve. 

Among  the  visiting  sportsmen  who  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  their  coast 
brethren  were  H.  G.  Hascall,  F.  N.  Peet  and 
W.  F.  Church  of  Chicago,  with  that  prince  of 
good  fellows,  "  Uncle "  John  Waddell  of 
Grand  Rapids,  at  their  back.     It  is  doubtful 
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if  any  other  quartet  of  men  on  earth  'embody 
in  themselves  more  good  humo^/,* 'sterling 
manliness,  clean  sportsmanship' ''and  all 
around  good  qualities  than."  dtv  these  four 
aces  of  the  Eastern  packt  They  are  all  of  a 
kind,  these  four  innocent  looking  tenderfeet, 
who  came  out  here  with*  a  bluff  at  fly-casting 
for  the  express  purjfojse  of  stealing  our  affec- 
tions— and,  be§  it/ said  to  their  everlasting 
credit,  they  g$6#way  with  the  goods!  That 
they  incidentally  got  away  with  an  as- 
sorted job  lot  of  silver  mugs,  diamonds  and 
other  merchandise,  is  a  minor  consideration. 
We  wanted  them  to  have  the  whole  outfit; 
what  we  are  sore  at  is  their  getting  away. 
California  is  the  only  logical  dwelling  pla  -~ 
for  that  kind  of  critters  and  it's  a  sin  not  to 
have  them  permanently  on  our  range. 

The  contest  was  an  exceedingly  enjoyable 
one,  as  much  from  the  great  bonhomerie  of 
the  participants  as  from  the  wonderful  skill 
displayed.  To  an  ordinary  dub  trout-fishing 
fly-caster  like  myself,  it  was  also  a  wonder- 
fully instructive  one.  Without  going  into  de- 
tails (which  lack  of  space  deny)  I  believe 
I  can  safely  affirm  that  the  witnessing 
of  this  exhibition  was  a  liberal  education 
to  dozens  of  good  fellows  who,  like  myself, 
learned  to  their  surprise  that  it  was  possible 
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to  successfully  "  dry  fly "  fish  with  a  line 
twice  as  long  as  the  ordinary  trout  reel  will 
hold.  What  caught  me  most  forcibly  was  the 
exhibition  of  accurate  delicacy  with  which  in 
Event  No.  1  of  the  second  day,  every  man- 
jack  of  these  fancy  casters  put  his  fly  just 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good,  and  that, 
too,  with  no  more  disturbance  of  the  water 
or  fuss  in  the  air,  than  is  created  by  the 
dropping  of  a  bit  of  willow  catkin  fluff.  I'd 
hate  to  be  a  trout  when  that  crowd  goes 
fishing! 

Personally  I  was  not  much  impressed  with 
the  "  accuracy  "  event  of  the  first  day.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  can't  see  anything  remark- 
able in  being  able  to  fire  a  wad  of  leader — 
just  where  it  ought  to  go  I'll  admit — with 
a  splash  that  would  scare  the  spots  off  a 
trout.  That  kind  of  work  is  of  no  value  in 
practical  fishing — unless  you're  after  sharks 
— and  to  my  mind  detrimentally  affects  a 
man's  delicacy.  Not  being  justified  by  any 
practical  value,  it  should  be  cut  out  of  tour- 
nament work  altogether,  except  when  scored 
in  combination  with  delicacy. 

The  matter  of  "  style  "  is  also  one  which 
sticks  in  my  craw.  The  rule  in  tournaments 
seems  to  be  that  a  fellow  must  be  a  sort 
of  piscatorial  Adonis  in  order  to  escape  de- 
merits on  his  score.  As  the  rule  defines  it: 
"  Style  .  .  .  consists  in  the  grace  and  ease 
of  the  contestant  on  the  platform,  and 
includes  his  dry-fly  cast,  his  back  cast  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  extends  his  line." 

So!  and  what  value — outside  of  tourna- 
ments— invests  this  pretty  posing?  Does  it 
help  a  man  to  catch  fish,  and  if  so,  why? 
Has  salmo  mykiss,  or  irideus — or  whatever 
his  hind  name  be — have  such  an  aesthetic 
love  for  To  Kalon  that  he  would  rather  rise 
to  a  fly  gracefully  and  easily  splashed  over 
his  nose  by  a  dude  in  a  dress  suit,  with  axle 
grease  on  his  hair,  than  to  one  thrown  with 
uncouth  delicacy  and  precision  by  a  farmer 
in  torn  overalls  and  hayseed  in  his  locks, 
with  joints  so  clumsy  that  they  creak  when 
he  moves,  and  actions  so  awkward  that  he 
is  afraid  to  look  at  his  own  reflection  in  the 
water?  So  long  as  a  fellow's  fly  lights  dain- 
tily at  the  exactly  correct  spot  to  catch  a 
trout's  fancy,  what  odds  to  creel  and  sport 
does  "  style  "  in  getting  it  there  make?  I 
am  asking  for  information  out  of  admittedly 
dense  ignorance  and  will  be  glad  to  be  en- 
lightened. 
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But  to  my  muttons  again !  There  was 
about  $1500  worth  of  prizes  distributed  to 
the  winners  in  this  tournament,  the  princi- 
pal trophies  being  a  $125  loving  cup  pre- 
sented by  W.  R.  Hearst,  Esq.,  and  another 
presented  by  Shreve  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  The 
first  was  awarded  on  the  best  individual  gen- 
eral average  to  Champion  Mansfield,  wnne 
the  second  was  gobbled  up  by  the  Chicago 
Club  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  work 
done  by  their  team,  Peet  and  Hascall  in  the 
team  contests.  Other  valuable  prizes  in- 
cluded diamond  medal  first  prizes,  the  West- 
ern Field  diamond  trophy  (which  went  to 
Hascall)  and  a  lot  of  valuable  rods,  reels  and 
other  plunder,  dear  to  the  angler's  heart. 

One  of  the  best  bestowed  things,  to  my 
mind,    was   the    elegant    diamond    souvenir 


badge,  unanimously  voted  Captain  H.  Battu 
of  the  home  club,  in  recognition  of  long  and 
unselfish  services  loyally  and  faithfully  per- 
formed. Bat's  genuine  embarrassment  was 
worth  the  whole  price  of  admission!  He 
gasped  like  a  trout  out  of  water,  and  had 
just  about  as  much  to  say;  when  he  did  get 
his  line  out  of  snarl,  however,  he  landed  the 
whole  school  by  a  single  gesture.  There  was 
no  need  of  words. 

Church  of  Chicago  was  an  oratorical  rev- 
elation at  the  banquet  which  closed  the  af- 
fair. If  the  flies  he  casts  are  as  seductive 
as  his  words,  it  is  a  wonder  that  there  is  a 
trout  left  in  Eastern  waters.  Peet  said 
things,  too,  and  then  "  Uncle  John  "  gave  us 
the  consummating  rap  on  our  risibilities. 
It  was  a  great  funcione.  During  the  evening 
a  national  organization  of  anglers  was 
formed.  The  new  body  was  named  the  Amer- 
ican Fly-Casters'  Association  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  President,  Walter 
D.  Mansfield;  Vice-President,  John  Waddell; 
Secretary,  Alex  T.  Vogelsang;  Treasurer, 
F.  N.  Peet;  Directors— H.  G.  Hascall,  W.  G. 
Church,  Colonel  E.  C.  Fox,  C.  B.  Kelsey,  C. 
S.  Wheeler  and  C.  G.  Young.  Committee  on 
Laws — P.  J.  Tormey,  H.  G.  Hascall,  F.  N. 
Peet,  C.  B.  Kelsey,  John  Waddell  and  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  Lippincott,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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AN   ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

To  the  great  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Grace  Hud- 
son, California's  favorite  artist,  Western 
Field  is  indebted  for  the  striking  picture 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  cover  illustra- 
tion this  month. 

In  acknowledging  our  large  obligation,  we 
desire  to  emphasize  the  uniqueness  of  the 
opportunity  so  generously  afforded  us.  This 
instance  of  a  famous  artist's  consenting  to 
a  reproduction  of  such  a  valuable  painting, 
for  the  purpose  described,  is  almost  unparal- 
leled in  the  chronicles  of  Art,  and  most  forc- 
ibly accentuates  the  kindly  favor  with  which 
Western  Field  has  been  universally  re- 
ceived, constituting  in  itself  a  very  material 
expression  of  that  favor  which  incites  us 
to  increased  ambition,  and  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  merit  the  cordial  encouragement 
which  has  met  our  humble  efforts  at  every 
turn.    In  this  connection  we  desire  to  briefly 


thank  the  legion  of  friends  who,  by  their 
rare  kindnesses,  have  made  our  advent  into 
the  field  of  journalism  a  source  of  grati- 
fication and  pleasure.  We  hope  to  properly 
evince  our  full  appreciation  thereof  in  these 
pages,  being  content  to  leave  the  measure 
thereof  to  the  indulgence  so  spontaneously 
accorded  us. 

THOSE  DAILY  PREVARICATORS. 

Every  now  and  then  in  the  contemptible, 
filthy  game  of  politics,  it  seemingly  becomes 
necessary,  for  participants  otherwise  ordina- 
rily clean,  to  undergo  a  vile  self-besmirch- 
ment  in  order  to  achieve  some  desired  end. 
It  is  needless  in  this  connection  to  qualify 
the  status  of  such  accomplishment.  Any 
goal  attained  by  means  of  self-debasement 
and  prostitution  of  principle,  is  inherently 
stamped  with  shame  and  ignominy.  The  po- 
sition assumed  by  two  influential  daily  pa- 
pers in  this  city  in  regard  to  our  game  laws 
lamentably  emphasizes  the  total  abdication 
of  decent  honesty,  and  the  criminal  repudia- 
tion of  the  truth,  which  so  invariably  charac- 
terizes the  evolution  of  a  political  "  graft." 

Actuated  by  only  the  most  despicable  mo- 
tives of  political  poltroonery  and  personal 
aggrandizement,  these  unfortunately  great 
modelers  of  public  opinion  have  deliberately 
set  about  a  conspiracy  to  nullify  the  only 
law  on  our  statute  books  whose  enforcement 
results  in  the  greatest  general  and  common 
good.  The  present  game  law  was  honestly 
and  openly  enacted,  by  majorities  of  both 
houses  large  enough  to  practically  make  it 
a  matter  of  acclamation;  no  star  chamber 
methods  were  employed.  The  bill  was  the 
voice  of  the  people  who  demanded  it  in  their 
own  natural  right  and  the  people  today  are 
nearly  a  unit  in  its  support  and  observance. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  lack  of  any 
other  hook  to  hang  a  political  issue  on,  is  the 
basis  of  the  present  shameful  and  menda- 
cious derogation  of  a  law  dear  to  all  de- 
cent Californians.  Backed  by  the  filthy  lu- 
cre of  a  mercenary  few,  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  break  any  law  if  its  violation  would 
fatten  their  purses;  and  rooted  for  by  a 
small  class  of  degenerates  who  eke  out  a 
precarious  living  by  robbing  the  heritage  of 
the  people — the  unscrupulous  game  dealers 
and    the    unprincipled    market    hunters,    in 
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short — these  papers  have  descended  to  the 
making  of  ludicrous  grand  stand  plays  to 
the  canaille,  figuring  the  result  in  slum 
votes  at  election  time,  and  caring  but  little 
for  the  aversion  in  the  faces  of  the  masses. 

Each  of  these  presently  very  yellow  jour- 
nals has,  after  their  individual  fashions,  dis- 
torted the  facts  in  a  way  that  would  be 
laughable  to  the  well  informed,  were  it  not 
so  vilely  and  premeditately  malicious.  One 
gravely  informs  us  that  the  law  is  discrimi- 
native, and  therefor  unconstitutional,  de- 
spite the  various  courts'  unanimous  deci- 
sions to  the  contrary. 

The  other  fearfully  predicts  that  the  en- 
tire agricultural  interests  of  the  state  are 
imperiled  by  the  lethal  increase  of  game, 
the  voracious  deer,  quail  and  ducks  eating 
the  poor  farmer  and  vineyardist  out  of  house 
and  home,  while  inoffensive  cattle  men  and 
sheep  herders  are  hourly  in  danger  of  their 
lives  from  ferocious  rabbits  who  are  depre- 
dating the  country  in  bands  like  wolves. 
With  lots  more  of  similar  rot  printed  for 
the  one  purpose:    petty  pecuniary  politics. 

The  whole  thing  is  so  transparently  plain 
that  one  wonders  at  the  gross  audacity  of 
it.  No  one  is  for  a  moment  deceived  by  it, 
but  the  danger  lies  in  the  shameless  appeal 
to  the  lowest  instincts  of  man,  the  incitation 
to  misdemeanor,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
public's  birthright.  Personally  we  believe 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  convic- 
tions, but  a  dog  who  barks  only  because  he 
wants  to  steal  a  bone,  could  logically  be  muz- 
zled, to  the  public's  great  amenity.  The 
question  arises,  how  much  money  would  it 
take — or  how  many  votes? 


WORTHY  OF  EXPERIMENT. 

The  signal  success  achieved  by  a  local  po- 
mologist  in  the  matter  of  hybriding  fruits, 
induces  a  suggestion  that  is  interesting  from 
the  very  question  of  .its  possibility. 

If  it  be  possible  for  Mr.  Burbank  to  pro- 
duce, with  dependable  certainty,  hybrids  of 
characteristics  so  fixed  and  stable  that  they 


practically  attain  to  new  species,  with  full 
self  reproductive  powers,  and  an  individu- 
ality combining  all  the  merits,  with  none  of 
the  faults  of  their  parent  stocks,  why  can 
the  principle  not  be  extended  to  the  animal 
world  as  well,  especially  to  those  divisions 
represented  by  our  game  fowls  and  fishes? 
The  two  organic  divisions  of  nature  are 
not  so  widely  separated  after  all.  They 
have  much  in  common,  some  animals  being 
almost  plant-like  in  structure  and  functions, 
while  some  plants  have  decided  animal  fea- 
tures, certain  species  even  capturing  and 
living  on  animal  food.  The  connection  is  so 
close  that  the  two  divisions  are  practically 
connected,  with  well  established  intermedi- 
ary links  in  the  lower  animal  and  higher 
vegetable  forms.  What  is  possible  in  an 
evolutionary  way  with  one  natural  division, 
may  be  possible,  likewise,  in  the  other. 

The  facts,  too,  practically  substantiate  the 
theory.  Our  most  valued  domestic  animals 
and  fowls  are  the  result  of  selective  hybrid- 
ization; and  only  recently  "Buffalo  Jones" 
has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  buffalo 
and  common  cattle  can  be  successfully  inter- 
bred, the  hybrid  resulting  being  a  very  de- 
sirable sub-species  which  he  has  termed 
"  catalo."  If  this  principle  can  be  extended 
to  other  species — and  we  see  no  reason  why 
it  can  not — we  have  an  alluring  prospect 
ahead  of  quail  as  large  as  grouse;  grouse  as 
big  as  turkeys;  and  trout  as  heavy  as  sal- 
mon! 

The  largest  feasibility  seems  to  lie  in  such 
culture  of  fishes,  the  facilities  for  hybridiza- 
tion being  peculiarly  favorable.  It  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  probability  to  secure 
many  desirable  sub-species  of  food  and  game 
fishes  by  careful,  patient  and  intelligent  ex- 
periment. Hybridization  is  a  positive  con- 
dition and  not  a  chimerical  theory.  It  is  of 
constant  natural  as  well  as  artificial  recur- 
rence and  its  posibilities  are  limited  only  by 
the  patience  and  intelligence  of  the  experi- 
mentor.  Our  fish  hatcheries  offer  the  best  of 
opportunities  for  experimentation  which 
may  make  some  man  famous  and  many 
sportsmen  happy. 
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THE   VINCENT   CUP    REGATTA. 


By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


The  drawback  about  a  yacht  race  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  spectator 
has  been  the  fact  that  it  requires  some  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  sport  to  know  what 
is  really  happening.  As  the  yachts  cruise  to 
and  fro  jockeying  for  the  windward  berth 
at  the  start,  the  inexpert  looker-on  is  un- 
able to  tell  when  each  yacht  actually  crosses 
the  line;  and,  by  the  time  that  half  a  dozen 
classes  have  been  started  at  ten-minute  in- 
tervals, and  the  yachts  are  straggling  all 
<  •  er  a  course  several  miles  in  length  and 
many  square  miles  in  area,  the  mind  of  the 
untrained  observer  is  hopelessly  befogged. 
The  average  man's  notion  of  a  race  of  any 
sort  is  that  all  the  contestants  should  be 
started  at  the  same  instant  (even  though 
they  do  not  all  have  to  cover  the  same 
distance)  and  that  the  one  crossing  the  fin- 
ishing line  first  is  the  winner.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  at  all  the  case  in  a  yacht  race. 
Flags  are  hauled  up  and  down,  steam  whis- 
tles are  blown  or  guns  fired  at  intervals 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  the  boat  which  comes 
in  second,  third,  or  even  last  may  be  declared 
the  winner  when  the  committee  has  calcu- 
lated the  time  allowances. 

Ordinarily  yachts  have  a  period  of  five 
or  ten  minutes  after  the  starting  signal 
(which,  even  when  it  is  a  steam  whistle, 
is  generolly  spoken  of  as  a  gun")  within 
which  to  cross  the  line  without  penalty, 
their  sailing  time  being  reckoned  from  the 
actual  moment  of  crossing  In  order  to 
make  the  start  more  interesting  and  to 
offer  a  premium  to  quickness  in  getting 
across  the  line,  the  one-gun  start  was  de- 
vised. According  to  this  system,  the  time 
of  the  yacht  being  taken  from  the  starting 
signal,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  her  skipper 


to  get  across  the  line  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  whistle  or  gun  fire.  This 
tends  to  bring  all  the  yachts  in  the  same 
class  up  to  the  starting  line  together,  and 
produces  some  pretty  starts.  It  has  its 
drawbacks,  however.  If  the  starting  line 
is  not  wide  enough,  it  tends  to  bring  the 
boats  too  close  together  and  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce collisions  or  to  force  Fome  boats  tot 
go  about  to  escape  them.  As  the  scratch 
boat  in  each  class  has  to  give  a  time  allow- 
ance to  each  of  the  smaller  boats  in  the 
same  class,  it  still  requires  some  knowledge 
and  calculation  to  know  which  boat  is 
really  leading  at  any  stage  of  the  race. 
And,  though  a  close  start  is  both  pretty  and 
interesting,  a  close  finish  is  more  dramatic 
and  exciting.  In  order  to  b.  ing  about  this 
desirable  result,  the  plan  has  been  suggested 
of  giving  each  boat  its  timo  allowance  at 
the  start,  so  that  the  actual  position  of  the 
boats  at  the  finish  may  give  the  true  out- 
come of  the  race. 
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The  California  Yacht  Club  adopted  this 
plan  in  its  race  for  the  Vincent  Cup  held 
on  Sunday,  August  10,  over  a  new  course. 
The  yachts  were  anchored  along  the  start- 
ing line,  the  scratch  boat  nearest  to  the 
wharf,  the  next  boat  twenty-five  yards  to 
the  south,  the  third  and  all  other 
boats  at  equal  distances,  the  smallest? 
yacnt  in  the  fleet  occupying  the  most 
southerly  berth.  At  the  starting  signal 
from  the  regatta  committee's  launch, 
each  yacht  heaved  anchor  hoisted  head- 
sail  (the  mainsail  being  already  set) 
and  got  under  way.  The  coarse  was  from 
the  starting  line  off  the  southerly  pier  head 
of  the  narrow  gauge  mole  at  Alameda  to 
and  round  Blossom  Rock  buoy,  leaving  it  on 
the  starboard  hand;  thence  to  the  western 
entrance  of  Raccoon  Straits;  then  through 
the  Straits  to  the  eastward  of  Angel  Island 
and  Goat  Island  to  the  mouth  of  Oakland 
Creek,  and  up  the  creek  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  wharf  of  Hay  &  Wright's  ship-yard 
to  the  front  of  Jefferson  Street,  where  the 
finishing  time  was  taken.  Eleven  boats 
started  and  eight  completed  the  course.  The 
wind  was  only  moderately  strong,  and  the 
race  was  sailed  wholly  on  a  flood  tide.  The 
boats  received  handicaps  based  on  their 
performances  in  previous  club  races,  the 
smallest,  Shamrock  II,  starting  at  11:45  a. 
m.,  and  the  largest,  Jessie  E.,  at  1  p.  m. 
The  sloop  Pactolus  kept  clo^e  to  Goat  Isl- 
and to  take  advantage  of  the  ebb  eddy  and 
was  the  first  to  pass  through  Raccoon 
Straits.  She  was  leading  the  fleet  and 
seemed  certain  to  win  if  no  mishap  befell 
her.     In  running  she  set  n^   spinnaker  or 


watersail,  her  only  light  canvas  being  a 
gaff  topsail.  She  ran  up  the  creek  in  fine 
style  and  crossed  the  finishing  line  10  min- 
utes, 44  seconds  ahead  of  the  yawl  Gypsie, 
which  came  in  second.  About  2y2  minutes 
after  Gypsie  the  sloops  Catherine  and  Jessie 
E.  finished  neck  and  neck.  Catherine  a  lit- 
tle in  the  lead.  The  handsome  cup  presented 
by  Vice-Commodore  Robert  Vincent  becomes 
the  property  of  ex-Commodore  Allen  M. 
Clay,  while  Gypsie  and  Catherine  will  re- 
ceive prize  flags.  The  victory  of  Pactolus 
was  a  well-deserved  one,  as  it  was  gained 
by  no  fluke  or  stroke  of  luck,  but  was 
simply  the  result  of  fast  sailing  and  the 
choice  of  a  good  course  by  her  skipper.  Al- 
len M.  Clay  has  raced  persistently  without 
success  and  has  at  last  been  rewarded  with 
a  victory  on  which  all  yachtsmen  on  the 
Bay  heartily  congratulate  him. 

The  fastest  actual  sailing  time  over  the 
seventeen  miles  was  made  by  J.  T.  Carrier's 
sloop  Jessie  E.,  which  covered  the  course  in 
2  hours,  57  minutes,  6  seconds.  Pactolus 
made  the  next  best  actual  time — 3  hours,  5 
minutes,  7  seconds,  so  that  with  even  half 
her  time  allowance  of  21  minutes,  15  seconds 
she  would  have  won  comfortably.  After  the 
race  was  won  the  winning  sloop  hoisted  a 
broom  at  her  masthead  and  mailed  down  the 
creek  to  meet  the  returning  fleet.  The  race 
was  well  managed  and  excited  much  inter- 
est. The  committee  in  charge  consisted  of 
August  R.  F.  Brandes,  chairman;  George  M. 
Shaw  and  C.  A.  Loring,  who  followed  the 
racing  yachts  in  Eugene  Flanders'  launch 
Alert.  The  full  details  are  shown  in  the 
table: 


California     Yacht   Club: 
ate  breeze:     Flood  tide. 


Race     for    Vincent    Cup,    August    10,    1902.      Seventeen-mile   Course:      Moder- 


Yacht. 


Pactolus . . 
Gypsie.  .  . 
Catherine. 
Jessie  E.  . 
Espee .... 
Thelma.  .  , 
Hazel  S . . 
Hope. 

Flirt 

Amy ..... 
Occident. 


Rig. 


sloop. . 
yawl. .  . 
sloop. . 
sloop.  . 
sloop.  . 
sloop.  . 
sloop.  . 
sloop.  . 
sloop.  . 
sloop.  . 
sloop.  . 


Owner. 


M.    Clay... 
E.    Clark.. 


T.  Carrier.  . 
S.  "Marshall. 


Bouquet. 
R.  Kelly. 
J.  Keane. 

E.  Miller. 


Handicap. 


21 .15 

10.54 

32.18 

00.00 

8.30 

5-03 

7-30 

46.45 

5S-oo 

45- 00 

24.00 


Note — Occident  did  not  actually  start  till   12.57.00. 
*  Finishing   time   not   taken. 
**Towed  a  small   boat  round  the  course. 


Starting  Time. 
h.  m.  s. 


P.  M. 
12.38.45 
12.49.06 
13.27.12 
13.00.00 
12.51 .30 

12.54-57 
12.52.30 

I3-I3-I5 
12.05 -00 
12. 17.00 
12.36.00 


Finishing  Time. 
h.   m.  s. 


P.    M. 
3-43-52 
3-54-36 
3-57-03 
3-57-06 

3-58.45 
4-02.15 
4-24-50 
4.27.39 


Elapsed  Time. 
H.  M.  s. 


3-05-07 
3.05.28 
3.29.21 
2.57-06 

3-07.15 
3-07.18 
3 .22.20 
4.14.24* 
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Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  an- 
nual regatta  (the  seventh)  of  the  Pacific 
Inter-Club  Yacht  Association  on  Tuesday, 
September  9.  On  Friday  evening,  August 
9,  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  was  held  in  the 
Merchants'  Exchange.  J.  C.  Cockerill,  of  the 
San  Francisco  Yacht  Club,  resigned  his  post 
as  secretary,  as  he  expects  soon  to  go  to 
Nome.  R.  R.  l'Hommedieu,  who  is  to  the 
yacht  association  what  Porfirio  Diaz 
is  to  Mexico,  the  "  necessary  man," 
was  chosen  in  his  place.  The  entries 
for  the  regatta  wii1  clore  September 
3.  The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed     on      the      offi<  ial      steamer,       the 


as  judges,  and  W.  N.  McCarthy  and  George 
B.   Edgar   as  timers. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  on  August  19. 

The  race  at  the  Inter-Ciub  regatta  be- 
tween the  30-footers  should  be  very  interest- 
ing, as  the  class  includes  the  sloops  Aeolus, 
Truant  and  Presto,  all  of  which  won  Mac- 
donough  Cups  of  the  first  s -Ties  (value  $250 
per  cup),  the  sloop  Helen  of  the  Vallejo 
Yacht  and  Boat  Club  and  the  Challenger. 
Any  of  these  favored  by  good  luck  or  helped 
by  the  misfortune  of  a  competitor,  may 
prove  the  winner. 


k 


In/  fur/zefit-wO 


Wtro.  J**"*' 


CLUB   HOUSE   AT  SAUSALITO. 


steamer  for  the  public  and  the  stakeboat  at 
Meigg's  wharf,  T.  J.  Kavanaugh;  on  leeward 
stakeboat,  F.  E.  Schober;  on  prize  flags  and 
official  numbers,  W.  C.  Corbett;  on  printing, 
R;  R.  l'Hommedieu;  on  windward  stakeboat 
and  steamer  tickets,  G.  T.  S.  White.  The 
committee  to  select  and  pui  chase  the  tro- 
phies for  the  winning  yachts  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  W.  J.  Wood  of  the  Vallejo 
Yacht  and  Boat  Club,  and  Louis  Sonniksen 
of  the  South  Bay  Yacht  Club. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  association  the 
regatta  committee  met  and  chose  T.  J. 
("Judge")   Kavanaugh  and  G.  T.  S.  White 


IN  NAPA   CREEK. 
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COMMODORE   R.   S.   BRIDGMAN. 
CATSPAVVS. 

Several  yachts  were  on  up  river  trips  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August.  The  sloop  Aeolus 
left  Tiburon  on  Saturday,  August  2,  with 
Carl  Westerfeld,  R.  H.  Morrow  and  a  friend 
on  board.  At  Walnut  Grov3  she  found  W. 
G.  Morrow  and  A.  J.  Treat  on  the  Challenger 
and  the  sloops  Dixie  and  Espee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Yacht  Club.  On  Sunday,  August  3, 
the  flagship  Thetis  of  the  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club,  accompanied  by  the  sloops  Sur- 
prise and  Halcyon,  started  from  Sausalito. 
They  made  Sacramento  city.  On  Saturday, 
August  9,  the  sloop  Queen  left  Sausalito 
for  an  up-river  trip,  having  on  board  ex- 
Commodore  Dr.  T.  L.  Hill,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Hill, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Hill,  Miss  Winifred  Gonzales  and 
Henry  B.  Toll.  On  the  same  day  Frank  Bart- 
lett's  yawl  Spray  left  Tiburon  for  a  two 
weeks'  outing  trip  up  the  ri  /ers  and  creeks. 

Sunday,  August  2,  was  a  blustering  day 
and  several  minor  mishaps  occurred.  The 
small  boat  of  the  schooner  Lurline,  while 
trying  to  make  the  ferry  slip  at  Sausalito 
with  a  heavy  load  of  passengers,  was 
blown    out    into    the    bay    and  would  have 


been  in  serious  danger  had  a  launch  not 
gone  out  to  lend  aid.  The  yawl  Tramontana 
was  caught  in  a  squall  off  Raccoon  Straita 
and  the  barrel  band  of  her  gpff  parted.  The 
mainsail  was  dropped  and  she  made  her 
moorings  under  driver  and  jib.  The  sloop 
Thelma  of  the  California  Yacht  Club,  while 
off  Point  San  Pedro,  blew  out  her  jib  lash- 
ings and  the  sloop  Vega  (formerly  owned 
by  Carl  A.  Tornberg  and  named  Verona) 
missed  stays  and  ran  on  a  rocky  lee  shore 
near  the  Chinese  fishing  camp  to  the  south 
of  McNear's  Landing.  It  was  feared  that 
she  would  pound  to  pieces,  but,  after  her 
owner  had  left  her,  some  young  men  went 
aboard,  hoisted  a  jib,  and  sailed  her  into 
McNear's. 

Governor  George  W.  Baxter's  schooner  Ra- 
mona  started  up  from  Monterey  on  Thurs- 
day, July  31,  but  put  into  Santa  Cruz  on 
account  of  rough  weather.  Next  day  she  re- 
sumed her  trip  but  was  troubled  by  calms 
and  a  whale  who  kept  the  yacht  company 
for  a  long  time.  After  crossing  the  bar  she 
was  struck  by  a  heavy  squal  off  Yellow 
Bluff  and  all  her  sheets  were  let  go,  as  the 
rudder  would  not  act  properly.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  whale  must  have  struck  the 
rudder  and  damaged  it. 

On  Sunday,  August  3,  the  Corinthian 
yachts  Genesta,  Speedwell  and  May  took  out 
about  thirty-five  members  of  the  Family 
Club  for  a  trip  on  the  bay.  Port  Captain 
John  Keefe  supervised  the  catering  depart- 
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ment  in  his  usual  masterly  manner,  the 
launch  Crescie  being  used  to  convey  the  re- 
sults of  his  forethought  to  that  haven  of 
Corinthian  content — Paradise  Cove.  Lunch- 
eon and  the  flowing  bowl  were  succeeded  by 
a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul.  Among 
those  who  attended  the  pleasant  outing  were 
ex-Commodore  Harry  D.  Hawks  of  the  sloop 
May;  J.  C.  Brickell  and  E.  J.  Bowes  of  the 
sloop  Genesta;  Vice-Commodore  Thomas 
Jennings  of  the  sloop  Speedwell;  Robert  Tit- 
tel  of  the  launch  Crescio;  Port  Captain  John 
H.  Keefe,  E.  H.  Hamilton,  R.  Porter  Ashe, 
Alexander  Vogelsang,  W.  W.  Blow,  Walter 
Crowell,  Jack  O'Brien,  Fred  Knight,  Dennis 
O'Sullivan,  Frank  Owen,  Myron  Wolf,  and 
Clarence  Wendell.  Dr.  Stapleton  of  the  Dub- 
lin Yacht  Club  sailed  Genesta  back  to  her 
moorings,  a  strong  breeze  being  encountered. 
On  Saturday,  August  30,  the  fleets  of  the 
San  Francisco  and  California  Yacht  Clubs 
will  meet  at  Martinez  and  on  Sunday  will 


cruise  in  company  through  Montezuma 
Slough,  returning  to  their  moorings  on  Mon- 
day. On  Sunday,  September  7,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club  will  hold  its  annual  regatta 
over  the  channel  course.  On  September  14 
the  San  Francisco  fleet  will  cruise  up  to 
Vallejo  and  on  the  15th  will  race  down  with 
time  allowance  to  Sausalito.  These  races 
from  Vallejo  to  Sausalito  are,  I  believe,  the 
invention  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club, 
and,  while  having  a  considerable  element 
of  luck,  since  no  boat  carries  a  steady  breeze 
all  the  way  down  from  Mare  Island  Straits 
to  Sausalito,  they  are  always  interesting, 
especially  if  the  big  schooners  enter  the 
contest. 

On  August  30,  31,  and  September  1,  the 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club  will  cruise  to  Lake- 
ville  on  Petaluma  Creek.  This  a  favorite 
cruise  of  the  Corinthians,  who  seem  to  have 
copyrighted  it,  for  it  appeals  on  the  sched- 
ule of  no  other  club. 
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GOLF. 


By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


Before  the  present  issue  of  Western  Field 
is  in  the  reader's  hands,  the  second  annual 
championship  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Golf  Association  will  have  been  held.  Full 
comment  on  the  various  contests  will  he 
made  in  our  next  (October)  issue. 

The  opening  event,  then,  of  the  golf  week 
at  Del  Monte  will  be  the  second  annual 
competition  for  the  Women's  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  qualifying 
round  for  which  will  be  held  over  eighteen 
holes,  medal  play,  on  Monday  morning,  Au- 
gust 18.  The  best  eight  scores  will  entitle 
those  who  make  them  to  enter  the  opening 
round  at  match  play,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  August  19.  The  semi-final 
round  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 20,  and  the  final  round  on  Thursday, 
August  21.  All  the  rounds  will  be  over 
18  holes,  and  the  winner  of  the  final  round 
will  be  privileged  to  call  herself  the  cham- 
pion woman  golfer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
1902.  The  trophy  emblematic  of  the  cham- 
pionship will  be  held  for  one  year  by  the 
club  from  which  the  winner  is  entered,  and 
she  will  receive  a  gold  medal  as  a  perma- 
nent memento  of  her  victory.  The  runner- 
up  will  receive  a  silver  medal.  In  case  of  a 
tie  in  the  qualifying  round,  the  contestants 
will  play  on  until  one  or  other  has  gained  a 
lead  in  strokes,  the  hole  or  holes  being 
played  out.  In  case  of  a  tie  in  the  match 
play,  the  contestants  will  play  on  until  one 
or  other  wins  a  hole. 

*     *     * 

To  call  the  winner  "  the  champion  woman 
amateur  golfer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
year,"  is  to  give  her  a  rather  larger  name 
than  she  is  really  entitled  to  bear;  for  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  British  Columbia  and 
Mexico  are  certainly  included  in  the  term 
"  Pacific  Coast,"   though  they  are  not  rep- 


MRS.    MARTIN   CHASE. 

resented  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Golf  Associa- 
tion. The  association  is  really  named  pro- 
leptically,  as  the  grammar'ans  pleasantly 
say:  The  name  embodies  a  hope  rather  than 
expresses  a  fact;  it  connotes  something  that 
will  be  rather  than  something  which  is. 
All  that  the  Pacific  Coast  Golf  Association 
actually  includes  at  present  is  the  Golf  As- 
sociations of  Northern  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia. It  would,  therefore,  be  more  modestly 
accurate  to  describe  the  association  as  the 
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"  California "  Golf  Association,  and  the 
championships  as  those  of  All  California. 
Though  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  best 
exponents  of  sport  in  California  are  supe- 
rior to  any  that  can  be  found  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  yet  it  is,  of  course,  quite  possible 
that  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  the  City  of 
Mexico  or  some  unknown  hamlet  might  pos- 
sess a  stronger  player  than  any  to  be  found 
in  the  Golden  State.  But  the  name  "  Pacific 
Coast  Golf  Association "  was  purposely 
chosen  with  a  view  to  the  future.  Unlike 
many   modern    structures,    it   was   built   to 


own  against  any  golfer  of  her  sex  on  the 
coast. 

The  contest  for  the  women's  champion- 
ship will  be  unusually  interesting.  Even  if 
Mrs.  Jean  W.  Bowers,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Foster,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Vail  and  other  strong  players  of  South- 
ern California  do  not  take  part,  the  strug- 
gle between  Mrs.  R.  Gilman  Brown,  winnei 
of  the  Poniatowski  Cup  in  1901;  Miss  Ruth 
Underhill,  winner  of  the  same  fropi:y  this 
year  and  of  the  United  States  Championship 
favorable  circumstances,  sbe  was  dormle  Z 
m  1899,  and  Mrs.  Laurance  I.  Scott,  winner 


SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA   GOLFERS. 


last.  In  fact,  it  was  confidently  hoped  that 
ere  this  the  Pacific  Northwest  Golf  Associa- 
tion, which  includes  the  golf  clubs  of  Spo- 
kane, Portland,  Seattle,  Victoria  and  Ta- 
coma, and  whi  \h  held  its  first  annual  cham 
pionship  meeting  in  Tacom  i  in  1899,  would 
nave  come  into  the  Pacific  Coast  Golf  Asso- 
ciation. At  present,  however,  the  latter  ex 
ercises  authority  over  a  domain  considera- 
bly smaller  than  its  name  implies.  Yet  T 
have  little  doubt  that  the  lady  who  wins  the 
championship  at  Del  Monte  could  hold  her 


of  the  Poniatowski  Cup  in  1900  and  of  the 
Women's  Championship  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  Del  Monte  last  year,  will  be  full  of  ex- 
citement. Setting  aside  Miss  Underhill,  who 
is  a  merely  accidental  visitor  to  California, 
the  general  opinion  is  that  Mrs.  R.  Gilman 
Brown  is  the  strongest  golfer  of  her  sex  in 
at  the  sixteenth  hole  in  her  match  against 
the  state.  Last  year,  in  spite  of  many  un- 
Mrs.  L.  I.  Scott  (then  Miss  Caro  Crockett) 
and  was  defeated  by  the  hardest  luck.     The 
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animus  of  the  women  who  followed  the  play- 
ers was  so  openly  shown  against  Mrs.  Brown 
that  only  great  pluck  enabled  her  to  com- 
plete the  match.     It  seems  that  the  Burlin- 
game  people  consider  the  Poniatowski  Cup 
and  the  Women's  Championship  trophy  as 
their  own  special    property  and    resent    the 
winning   of   either   of  these   prizes   by   any 
one   not   within   their   own   charmed   circle. 
The   partisanship    shown   last   year   at   Del 
Monte    was    so    marked    and    offensive    that 
several   of   the   Burlingame   men    expressed 
their  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Brown  and  their 
regret   that   their   womenkind    should    have 
conducted  themselves  in  so  unchivalrous  a 
manner.    I  am  told  that,  as  there  will  be  no 
polo  or  pony  racing  at  Del  Monte  during  the 
golf  week,   the   elite  will  not  be  noticably 
numerous  and  the  golrers  will  have  the  place 
pretty  well  to  themselves.     If  this  be  true, 
people  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
mon fairness  and  decency  may  be  present  in 
sufficiently  large  numbers  to  give  the  tone  to 
the  assemblage  and  save  it  from  so  discred- 
itable display  as  was  made  last  year. 


On  Monday  afternoon,  August  18,  begin- 
ning at  2:30,  the  qualifying  round  over  18 
holes  for  the  Del  Monte  Cup  for  men  (ama- 
teurs) will  be  held,  the  sixteen  lowest  scores 
entitling  the  players  to  enter  the  first  match 
play  round  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  sec- 
ond round  will  be  played  on  Wednesday 
morning  and  the  semi-final  round  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  The  final  round  over  36 
holes  will  be  played  on  Thursday,  18  in  the 
morning  and  18  in  the  afternoon.  Before 
the  institution  last  year  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Golf  Association,  the  Del  Monte  Cup  came 
nearer  than  anything  else  to  being  a  cham- 
pionship trophy,  and  has  been  won  in  two 
successive  years  by  that  sterling  golfer  C. 
E.  Maud  of  Riversi  le.  Many  of  the  best 
golfers  of  Southern  California  are  expected 
:o  take  part  in  tne  competition  this  year. 

On  Friday,  August  22,  the  second  contes* 
ior  the  open  championship  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  be  held  over  36  holes,  medal  play. 
The  first  three,  if  amateurs,  will  receive  tb> 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  P.  C. 
G.  A.,  and,  if  professionals,  will  get  money 
prizes,  the  first  $100,  the  second  $50  and  the 
third  $20.  The  present  holdeT  of  the  cham- 
pionship is  Robert  Johnstone,  the  instructor 


SAN  FRANCISCO  GOLF  CLUB  HOUSE. 

of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club.  He  has 
been  on  a  visit  to  his  native  Scotland  but 
has  returned  to  this  city  and  will  be  on  hand 
to  defend  his  title. 

On  Saturday,  August  23,  a  competition 
over  18  holes  will  be  held  between  teams  of 
not  fewer  than  six  nor  more  than  eight  men, 
representing  Northern  and  Southern  Califor- 
nia, the  prize  being  a  trophy  presented  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  eighteen-hole  course  at  Del  Monte 
is  not  yet  ready  for  play,  but  the  nine-hole 
course  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
removal  of  trees,  fences  and  other  obstruc- 
tions. Indeed,  the  complaint  is  likely  to  be 
made  that  the  course  has  been  rendered  too 
simple.  The  ground  is  extremely  hard  at 
this  season  and  golf  will  not  be  the  game 
as  played  on  a  Scotch  or  English  links.  Tho 
Haskell  ball  will  probably  be  adopted  by 
many  of  the  players,  and  on  a  hard  course 
its  resiliency  is  so  great  that,  even  if  it 
strikes  a  bunker,  it  almost  invariably  bounds 
over  it.  The  players  from  Southern  Califor- 
nia, where  the  courses  are  as  dry  as  bones 
and  as  hard  as  hammered  iron  throughout 
the  long  summer,  ought  to  feel  at  home  on 
such  a  course  as  that  at  Del  Monte.  The 
game  will  be  of  that  running  sort  adopted 
by  some  Southern  players  and  regarded  with 
contempt  by  others.  On  so  easy  a  course  as 
the  Del  Monte  now  is  and  with  nothing 
to  prevent  the  ball  from  rolling  on  indefin- 
itely, some  very  low  scores  may  be  expected. 
In  order  to  induce  as  many  golfers  as  pos- 
sible to  go  to  Del  Monte  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  has  given  a  reduced  rate  of 
one  and  one-third  for  the  round  trip  to  per- 
sons attending  the  tournament.     On  buying 
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the  ticket  on  the  going  trip  a  receipt-cer- 
tificate must  be  obtained  from  the  agent. 
This  will  be  signed  by  the  secretary  in 
charge  of  the  tournament  and  will  entitle 
the  holder  to  buy  his  return  ticket  at  one- 
third  the  regular  rate. 


At  this  season  the  only  golf  club  near 
San  Francisco  that  displays  much  activity 
is  the  San  Rafael.  Prom  August  9  to  16  a 
Best  Ball  Handicap  will  be  held,  open  to  men 
and  women.  The  contestants  play  as  many 
complete  rounds  of  nine  holes  as  they  may 
be  able  or  care  to  do  during  ihe  seven  days, 


the  lowest  score  for  each  hole  being  selected 
to  make  up  the  Best  Ball  score.  Each  card 
must  be  signed  by  a  scorer  and  handed  in 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  a  round 
of   nine   holes,    the   lowest   net   score   wins. 

On  August  23  there  will  be  a  scratch  stroke 
competition  for  women  who  have  not,  dur- 
ing 1902,  made  nine  holes  in  fewer  than  75 
strokes,  and  for  men  who  have  not,  during 
the  present  year,  made  nine  holes  under  65. 
Competition  for  the  men  is  over  18  holes 
and  for  the  women  is  over  9  holes. 

The  San  Rafael  golf  season  ends  in  Sep- 
tember. The  following  events  are  scheduled: 
September  1 — Qualifying  rounds  in  contest 
for  Club  Trophy,  for  Women's  Cup  and  for 
Second   Eight   Prize. 

September  6 — Opening  match  play  round 
for  the  three  trophies;  in  the  morning  for 
women  and  in  the  afternoon  for  men. 

September  9 — Semi-final  rounds  for  all  the 
three  trophies  at  9:30  a.  m.  At  3:30  p.  m. 
an  approaching  competition  for  men  and  for 
women. 

September  13 — The  final  rounds  for  the 
three  trophies. 

September  27 — Percentage  competition  on 
conditions  to  be  announced  later. 

In  the  contest  for  the  Club  Trophy  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  Council's  Cup  for  men, 
the  eight  lowest  scores  at  medal  play  qual- 
ify. The  next  eight  are  entitled  to  compete 
for  the  Second  Eight  Prize.  The  Women's 
Cup  takes  the  place  of  the  Council's  Cup  for 
ladies  and  carries  with  it  the  match  play 
women's  championship  of  the  club. 

Mr.  "  Tom  "  Williams  of  the  S.  F.  Exam- 
iner is  a  remarkable  example  of  a  convert 
to  golf.  A  year  or  so  ago  language  was 
scarcely  adequate  to  express  his  opinion  of 
the  inanity  of  golf,  yet  now  he  not  only 
is  an  enthusiastic  golfer  himself,  but  pre- 
sents prizes  to  create  enthusiasm  in  others. 
As  a  result,  Mr.  R.  Gilman  Brown,  the  ener- 
getic secretary  of  the  San  Rafael  Golf  Club, 
can  now  go  gunning.  Last  month  he  won  a 
handsome  silver-mounted  shot  gun  given  by 
Mr.  Williams  for  the  lowest  average  of  the 
best  twelve  scores  presented  by  any  member 
between  July  6  and  August  3  inclusive.  His 
average  was  48;  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooks  was  very 
close  up  with  an  average  of  48  10-12;  and 
Mr.  Carlton  Curtis  was  third  with  an  aver- 
age of  51  3-12.. 
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I  found  the  professional  view  man  at 
work,  the  other  day,  at  what  he  called  his 
retouching  desk.  Varnish,  pencils,  etching 
points  and  spotting  medium  were  replaced 
by  a  bottle  of  glycerine,  round  sable  brushes 
and  a  basin  of  water  containing  a  soft 
sponge.  On  the  table  was  piaced  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  and  over  it  a  large  pane  of  glass. 
The  "desk"  or  support  for  the  negative  was  a 
common  tumbler  that  had  a  rubber  fruit-jar 
ring  cemented  to  both  top  and  bottom  to  pre- 
vent its  slipping  on  the  glass  table  as  well  as 
to  prevent  the  negative  sliding  about  too  free- 
ly on  the  top  of  the  tumbler.  The  negative  to 
be  operated  upon  was  first  given  a  few  min- 
utes soaking  in  clear  water  to  soften  the 
film,  and  then  blotted  free  from  surface 
water  with  a  linen  towel  or  a  piece  of  lint- 
less  blotter.  Placing  it  on  the  glass  support 
(the  tumbler)  it  was  well  illuminated  from 
below  and  the  work  of  applying  reducers  or 
intensifiers  by  means  of  the  brushes,  ex- 
actly where  wanted,  was  easily  accomplished. 
A  little  of  each  solution  is  poured  out  into  a 
couple  of  small,  wide-mouthed  bottles  and 
glycerine  added  to  prevent  the  too  rapid 
spreading  laterally  through  the  film.  By 
charging  the  brush  more  or  less  with  water 
before  inserting  it  in  either  bottle,  a  weaker 
or  stronger  solution  is  carried  to  the  film  as 
circumstances  may  seem  to  demand.  An  ap- 
plication of  the  sponge  from  the  basin  of 
water  at  once  checks  the  action  of  either 
solution  at  any  particular  spot.  One  solu- 
tion intensifiers  and  reducers  are,  of  course, 
the  most  advisable  and  I  believe  he  employes 
Agfa  intensifier  and  a  permanganate  of  pot- 
ash reducer.     I  know  that  he  accomplishes 


results  that  are  a  revelation  to  one  until  his 
method  is  explained.  Dense  foliage  is  re- 
claimed, white  roadways  made  normal,  skies 
rendered  printable;  in  fact  he  almost  se- 
cures orthochromatic  effects  while  harmo- 
nizing results  at  the  same  time.  Banks  of 
trees  that  came  out  one  uniform  mass  of 
black  in  the  trial  print  were  made  to  print 
as  seen  by  the  eye;  masses  of  varying  depths 
of  color,  giving  that  variety  which  suggested 
the  different  kinds  of  trees  forming  the  mass. 
I  think  a  little  practice  of  this  process  on  a 
few   waste    negatives   would    repay   anyone 

striving  to  improve  their  work. 

*  *     *     * 

The  last  issue  had  only  been  on  sale  three 
days  when  questions  for  this  department  be- 
gan to  come  in.  A  Sacramento  worker  is 
troubled  with  softening  of  the  film  and  blis- 
ters on  his  gelatine  prints.  The  addition  of 
one  minim  of  formaline  to  every  two  ounces 
of  the  toning  bath  will  prevent  the  softening 
of  the  film  during  hot  weather.  If  too  much 
is  added,  blisters  will  result.  Those  of  which 
you  complain  are  due  to  too  great  a  varia- 
tion in  temperature  between  the  toning  and 
fixing  bath  or  between  the  latter  and  the 
water  used  for  washing.  Dissolving  hypo  in 
water  lowers  its  temperature  enough  to  make 
the  solution  almost  ice  cold.  While  a  freshly 
made  bath  is  the  best  for  the  emulsion,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  become  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  other  baths  before  being 

used. 

*  *     *     * 

One  of  my  amateur  friends  sent  me  re- 
cently a  carefully  drawn  sketch  of  a  photo- 
graph he  had  seen  and  greatly  admired.  It 
represented  a  lady  in  an  easy  pose,  seated, 
and  deeply  interested  in  an  open  book  before 
her  on  the  table.  The  charm  of  the  picture, 
aside  from  its  other  good  qualities,  lay  in  the 
lighting  which  was  entirely  from  the  lamp, 
and  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  from  an  ob- 
viously extraneous  source  of  illumination. 
My  correspondent  has  tried  lamplight  alone 
and  found  that  an  exposure  of  entirely  too 
long  duration  was  required.  He  asks  how  it 
may  be  done.  Take  an  ordinary  lamp,  pre- 
ferably one  that  is  temporarily  innocent  of 
oil,  or  what  is  worse,  the  gas  that  will  re- 
main unless  the  bowl  is  well  cleaned,  and  by 
inserting  a  bit  of  candle  where  the  flame 
should  be,  arrange  your  sitter  and  the  book 
so  that  the  lighting  is  satisfactory.  The 
lamp  shade  should  be  opaque  and  white  or 
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the  inner  surface.  Beneath  it  should  be  sus- 
pended two  pieces  of  magnesium  ribbon. 
The  lens  is  then  uncapped,  the  ribbon  ig- 
nited, and  if  care  has  been  employed  a  most 
pleasing  picture  will  result.  I  would  suggest 
the  making  of  the  first  two  or  three  expos- 
ures without  a  sitter  in  order  that  experi- 
ence and  confidence  be  gained  before 
trying  the  patience  of  your  sitter. 

•P  •!•  *t»  V* 

I  followed  the  old  professional  into  a  large 
manufacturing  establishment  one  day  last 
week  and  watched  him  make  several  inte- 
riors in  rapid  succession  during  the  noon 
hour.  This  is  the  way  he  did  the  focusing: 
Using  the  largest  stop,  a  sharp  focus  was 
obtained  on  some  well  lighted  object  at  the 
farthest  point  required  in  focus.  In  most 
cases  this  was  a  window  in  the  opposite 
wall.  The  lens  was  then  stopped  down  to  the 
working  stop  and  the  front  slowly  racked 
forward  until  this  well  lighted  point  just  be- 
gan to  get  out  of  focus.  The  result  was,  he 
secured  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
sharpness  in  the  foreground,  using  a  certain 
stop  and  yet  not  loosing  the  required  defini- 
tion in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  view. 
This  was  accomplished  in  some  cases  with- 
out even  seeing  the  foreground  objects  on 
the  ground  glass  owing  to  the  poor  illumi- 
nation. Where  the  distance  did  not  contain 
any  suitably  lighted  object,  he  located  the  po- 
sition of  the  camera  to  include  the  desired 
subject  by  sighting  along  the  center  of  its 
top,  removed  it  to  another  point  where  a  win- 
dow came  at  the  right  distance,  there  focused 
as  described  and  then  replaced  the  camera 
in  the  original  position  and  made  the  ex- 
posure. In  one  or  two  cases  where  the  fore- 
ground was  of  more  importance  than  the 
rest  of  the  subject,  the  process  was  reversed 
as  it  were.  A  lighted  candle  was  placed  at 
the  nearest  object  required  in  focus,  the  stop 
inserted,  and  the  front  racked  backward 
this  time  until  the  candle  flame  just  missed 
being  out  of  focus.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  and 
so  I  record  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  my 
readers. 

*     *     *     * 

I  received  some  new  mounts  from  the 
stock  house  the  other  day  and  found  them 
badly  warped.  Worse  still,  they  were  warped 
corner-ways.  Try  as  I  would,  my  efforts  to 
straighten  them  only  resulted  in  multiplying 
the  one  large  curl  into  several  smaller  ones, 


each  running  in  a  different  direction. 
Finally  I  remembered  having  been  advised 
to  heat  the  cards  as  a  preliminary.  I  warmed 
a  few  of  them,  one  at  a  time,  over  a  gas 
flame  and  bent  them  roughly  ;nto  as  uniform 
a  convex  curve  as  possible  and  placed  them 
one  above  another  under  a  weight  to  cool. 
They  came  out  quite  straight.  I  suppose  that 
the  theory  is  that  the  heat  either  loosens  the 
glue  with  which  the  different  layers  are 
built  up  or  less  softens  the  material  which 
binds  the  fibers  of  the  card  together.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  good  hint  and  proves  quite 
effective  in  practice. 

■P  3p  H*  S|i 

A  local  amateur  writes  to  complain  that 
the  directions  published  from  time  to  time 
concerning  control  in  development  are  just 
the  articles  that  he  would  obtain  the  most 
desirable  information  from  if  it  were  not 
for  the,  to  him,  unintelligible  "lingo"  em- 
ployed. "An  excess  of  alkali,"  "weak  in  re- 
ducer," "increased  restrainer,"  and  the  like 
terms  are  rather  puzzling.  I  will  try  and 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject.  The  de- 
veloper proper,  as  you  buy  it  in  ounce  bot- 
tles or  tins — pyro,  metol,  ortol,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  the  reducer.  It  is  so  called, 
correctly  enough,  because  it  reduces  the  sil- 
ver salt  in  the  plate  to  metallic  silver  to  form 
the  negative  image.  It  is  generally  com- 
bined with  a  preservative  such  as  sulphite 
or  metabi sulphite  of  soda,  (sometimes  an 
acid  being  employed)  to  form  the  A  or  No.  1 
solution  of  a  two-solution  developer.  By 
using  more  of  this  solution  in  the  mixed 
developer  than  is  called  for  in  normal  de- 
velopment, we  "increase  the  reducer."  The 
other  of  the  two  solutions  contains,  as  a  rule, 
only  the  required  alkali  with  perhaps  enough 
bromide  or  other  restrainer  to  prevent  fog. 
Carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  as  well  as  liquid 
ammonia,  are  the  alkalies  most  generally 
employed.  This  is  also  called  the  acceler- 
ator, as  the  rapidity  of  action  of  the  devel- 
oper is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  used. 
Bromide  of  potassium  is  the  popular  re- 
strainer. Bromide  of  ammonia  as  well  as 
the  citrates  of  various  alkalies  are  also  em- 
ployed. A  ten  per  cent,  solution  is  generally 
kept  at  hand  to  be  added  to  the  mixed  de- 
veloper in  case  of  over-exposure.  Where  one 
is  advised  to  add  so  many  drops  or  minims 
of  bromide,  it  is  understood  that  this  ten 
per  cent,  solution  is  indicated. 
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I  ran  across  one  of  those  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned picture  frames  one  evening  recently, 
that  was  made  back  in  the  sixties  out  of 
seeds  and  the  like  glued  to  a  rough  frame. 
The  mat  was  what  interested  me  most.  It 
was  made  by  laying  down  on  a  piece  of 
white  cardboard,  an  oval  of  paper  sur- 
rounded by  a  wreath  of  dried  leaves  and 
ferns,  and  then  going  over  the  whole  with 
spatter  work.  When  the  paper  oval  and  the 
wreath  are  removed,  one  has  a  white  oval  en- 
closed in  a  pretty  leaf  design  neatly  out- 
lined in  a  delicate  grey,  more  or  less  dark  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  "spatter"  applied. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  1  would 
say  that  this  "  spatter  work  "  is  simply  India 
ink  or  other  liquid  color  spattered  in  the 
form  of  fine  rain  on  the  desired  surface  by 
means  of  an  old  tooth  brush  and  a  sharp 
edged  stick.  The  brush  is  charged  with  the 
color  from  a  saucer  and  then  rubbed  against 
the  stick  in  such  a  way  as  to  "spatter"  the 
paper  over  which  it  is  held.  After  a  few 
moments  practice  one  can,  by  taking  care 
not  to  spatter  too  much  in  one  particular 
place  without  allowing  some  drying  to  take 
place,  produce  most  charming  gradations  of 
gray.  I  would  not  say  that  the  wreath  of 
leaves  and  ferns  would  be  in  good  taste  in 
all  cases;  a  simple  spray  at  one  side  or  cor- 
ner might  be  better  as  a  rule.  A  small  print 
in  the  center  of  a  large  card  could  be  a  little 
more  than  covered  by  a  mask  while  the  spat- 
ter was  being  applied  and  a  neat  white  bor- 
der would  result.  Small  leaves  and  the  like, 
cut  from  paper,  might  be  used  for  the  spray 
at  the  side.  I  think  pieces  of  string  would 
supply  stems  for  the  design  in  leaf  and 
flower. 


Now  that  the  developing  papers  are  being 
so  generally  employed,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  bottle  of  starch  iodide  solu- 
tion standing  on  the  shelf  over  your  washing 
sink.  When  you  think  your  prints  are 
washed  enough,  pour  a  little  of  this  light- 
blue  solution  into  a  test  tube,  a  clean,  empty, 
M.  Q.  tube  is  just  the  thing,  and  then  let 
a  drop  of  the  wash  water  drain  from  a  print 
into  the  solution.  The  least  trace  of  hypo  in 
the  drop  of  wash  water  will  discolor  the 
contents  of  the  tube  and  indicate  the  advis- 
ability of  further  washing. 
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Kern  County — E.  A.  Pueschel,  Sec,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 
Kings  County — S.  S.  Mullin,  Sec,  Hanford,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles — L.  Heerzog,  Sec,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Madera— Joe.  Barcroft,  Sec,  Madera,  Cal. 
Marysville.— R.  B.  Boyd,  Sec,  M-arysville,  Cal. 
Mendocino  City — O.  L.  Stanly,  Sec,    Mendocino  City, 

Cal. 
Monterey — C.  R.  Fen,  Sec,  Monterey,  Cal. 
Nevada  City — Fred.  C.  Brown,  Sec,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 
Oroville — G.  T.  Graham,  Sec,  Oroville,  Cal. 
Oxnard — Roy  B.  Whitman,  Sec,  Oxnard,  Cal. 
Paso  Robles — T.  W.  Henry,  Sec,  Paso  Robles,  Cal. 
Pescadero — C.  J.  Coburn.  Sec,  Pescadero,  Cal. 
Quincy — T.  F.  Spooner,  Sec,  Quincy,  Cal. 
Red  Bluff— W.  F.  Luning,  Sec,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
Redding— Dr.  B.  F.  Belt,  Sec,  Redding,  Cal. 
Redlands—  *****  Sec,  Redlands,  Cal. 
Redwood  City — C.  Littlejohn,  Sec,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 
Riverside— Joe  Shields,  Sec,  Riverside,  Cal. 
Santa  Ana— J.  E.  Vaughn,  Sec,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
Santa  Barbara-^E.  C.  Tallant,  Sec,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
San  Bernardino— F.  C.  More,  Sec,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara  County — R.  S.  Kooser,  Sec,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
San  Diego — A.  D.  Jordan,  Sec,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Santa  Maria — L.J.  Morris,  Sec,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 
San  Luis  Obispo— H.  C.  Wright,  Sec,  San   Luis  Obispo, 

Cal. 
Santa  Paula— Dr.  R.  L.  Poplin,  Sec,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
Sacramento  County— A.  Hertzel,  Sec.  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Salinas— J.  J.  Kelley,  Sec,  Salinas,  Cal. 
Sanger— H.  C.  Cobleentz.  Sec,  Sanger;  Cal. 
Selma— J.  J.  Vanderburg,  Sec,  Selma,  Cal. 
Siskiyou— W.  A.  Sharp,  Sec,  Sisson,  Cal. 
Stockton— R.  L.  Quisenbery,  Sec,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Susanville — R.  M.  Rankin,  Sec,  Susanville,  Cal. 
Ukiah— Sam.  D.  Paxton,  Sec,  Ukiah,  Cal. 
Ventura— M.  E.  Y.  Bogalt,  Sec,  Ventura,  Cal. 
Visalia —  *****  Sec,  Visalia,  Cal. 
Watsonville— Ed.  Einkle,  Sec,  Watsonville,  Cal. 
Woodland — W.  H.  Huston,  Sec,  Woodland,  Cal. 
Yreka — F.  A.  Autenreith,  Sec,  Yreka,  Cal. 
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"The  poor  dog,  in    life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

—Byron. 


<4i< 


WHAT  THB  HANDLERS  ARE  DOING. 

By  Lycurgus. 

The  closing  of  nominations  for  the  P.  C. 
F.  T.  Club's  Annuai  Derby  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  season  of  unusual  activity  among 
the  field  trial  handlers. 

The  placing  of  a  dog  in  any  of  the  stakes 
is  no  longer  a  sinecure  and  calls  for  much 
thought,  scientific  research,  and  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  the  successful  handler.  Not 
only  is  it  necessary  to  give  the  contestants 
unlimited  experience  on  game  but  they  must 
be  trained  and  conditioned  like  athletes  pre- 
paring for  a  test  of  physical  endurance,  and 
even  the  smallest  detail  is  no.  overlooked  in 
bringing  the  dogs  to  the  post  in  the  best 
possible  condition. 

During  the  past  month  the  writer  has  been 
in  correspondence  with  the  different  trainers 
and  has  learned  much  of  interest  to  field  trial 
men,  a  great  deal  of  which  will  be  new  even 
to  old  stagers. 

I  herewith  give  extracts  from  letters  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  received,  hop- 
ing that  the  handlers  will  not  take  exception 
to  the  manner  in  which  I  ha\e  made  use  of 
matter  not  intended  for  publication. 

The  first  is  from  C.  H.  Sweetzer,  the  hand- 
some, debonair,  Beau  Brummel  of  handlers; 
a  perfect  Chesterfield  in  manners,  and  re- 
nowned as  the  trainer  of  Northern  Huntress 
and  Val's  Belle. 

San  de  Fuca,  July  16,  1902. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

I  received  a  letter  a  short  time  since  ask- 
ing for  information  about  my  handling  and 
how  I  did  it. 

When  I  first  commenced  handling  I 
thought  that  the  slow,  steady  dogs  were  the 
ones  for  me,  but  after  I  got  hold  of  some 
fast  ones  I  saw  that  the  slow  dogs  wouldn't 
do,   and   now    I    don't   want   anything   that 


can't  trot  a  mile  in  two  minutes  or  there- 
abouts. 

I  haven't  got  any  secrets  about  handling, 
except  that  I  feed  good  cornmeal  at  $32.00  a 
ton,  and  when  I  figure  out  which  are  my 
best  dogs  I  let  them  sleep  in  the  same  room 
with  me.  This  develops  their  intelligence 
amazingly.  Just  look  what  it  did  for  North- 
ern Huntress  and  Val's  Belle — and  there's 
more  a  coming,  I'm  telling  you! 

The  California  men  can't  beat  me  because 
I  am  a  spiritualist,  and  have  got  it  figured 
out  before  hand  just  which  dogs  are  going  to 
win.  You  just  watch  me  run  them  this 
season.    Yours  Respectfully, 

C.  H.  Sweetzer. 

The  second  letter  received  was  from  Chas. 
Babcock,  the  versatile  handler,  who  pilots 
N.  N.  Van  Arsdale's  dogs  to  victory. 

McClotjd,   July  19,   1902. 

Friend  Lycurgus: 

Yours  of  12th  duly  received  and  con- 
tents noted. 

Would  have  answered  sooner  but  have 
been  very  busy  superintending  the  placing 
of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  my 
patented  dog  food. 

For  the  past  nine  months  I  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  sugar  pine  sawdust  as  a 
substitute  for  animal  and  other  high  priced 
foods  for  canines,  and  have  finally  been  suc- 
cessful in  manufacturing  a  palatable  and 
highly  nourishing  dog  biscuit,  the  basic  in- 
gredient of  which  is  sawdust. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  pine  tree 
possesses  many  healing  and  antiseptic 
agents,  and  it  was  a  happy  thought  of  mine 
to  attempt  its  use  as  food  for  dogs. 

I  am  also  engaged  in  perfecting  an  "Anti- 
Hen  Ointment,"  which  will  eradicate  the 
hen-killing  propensities  of  my  young  pup- 
pies, or  at  least  cause  them  to  use  some  dis- 
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crimination  in  their  selection  of  victims, 
and  not  choose  White  Plymouth  Rocks  at 
$1.50  per  Rock. 

Will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  sample  car- 
ton of  "Babcock's  Patent  Dog  Bread"  as 
soon  as  our  plant  is  in  operation. 

As  to  your  questions  regarding  my  meth- 
ods of  handling,  can  only  say  that  I  give 
my  dogs  plenty  of  work  on  birds  and  will 
trust  to  the  "Dog  Bread"  to  do  the  rest. 
Yours  Fraternally, 

Chas.  Babcock. 

Bakersfield,  Aug.  1,  1902. 

My  Dear  Lycurgus: 

Rec'd  your  pestilential  epistle  of  the  27th 
and  permit  me  to  say  that  the  perusal  of 
same  gave  me  that  tired  feeling  so  often 
spoken  of  in  newspaper  ads. 

Well,  here  we  are  on  the  brink  of  another 
field  trial  season  and  it  behooves  us  to  move 
around  with  grace  and  celerity  from  now  un- 
til we  receive  the  final  summons  to  "cast  off 
your  dogs,  gentlemen!" 

I  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  graphic 
description  of  my  methods  of  handling,  but 
think  that  the  major  portion  of  my  success 
has  been  due  to  careful  attention  to  feeding 
and  development  of  speed  in  my  dogs,  and 
so  will  speak  on  these  subjects  alone. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that,  pound 
for  pound,  the  jack  rabbit  is  the  swiftest 
animal  that  roams  the  plains  and  makes 
night  hideous  with  its  howling. 

Here  in  the  valley  it  is  very  destructive 
to  fruit;  climbing  the  trees  and  shaking 
down  what  it  cannot  eat.  It  is  also  a  de- 
vastator of  the  hen  roosts  and  so  ferocious 
that  a  single  rabbit  has  been  known  to  slay 
a  bull  dog,  disemboweling  its  adversary  with 
its  powerful  hind-feet,  while  with  its  teeth 
it  tore  huge  rents  in  the  poor  dog's  throat. 

I  have  long  held  the  theory  that  the  flesh 
of  such  a  swift,  intelligent  and  courageous 
animal  must  form  an  ideal  food  for  dogs  in 
preparation  for  trials,  and  my  experiments 
in  this  direction  have  always  been  crowned 
with  success  as  note  the  record  of  Cuba  Jr., 
who  was  fed  almost  entirely  on  this  food. 

In  feeding  I  use  only  the  hind  quarters  of 
the  rabbit  which  may  be  fed  in  a  fresh, 
dried  or  salted  state.     Yours  Sincerely, 

R.  M.  Dodge. 
San  Clemente,  Aug.  2,  1902. 

Friend  Lycurgus — Dear  Sir  and  Bro.: 

Yours  of  the   30th   received   in  due  time 


and  opened  with  great  haste,  as  I  thought  it 
might  contain  a  money  order  or  bill  for  that 
70  cents  you  owe  me. 

You  are,  or  should  be,  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  handler  must  be  careful  in  di- 
vulging his  methods  to  outsiders,  but  as 
you  belong  within  the  charmed  circle  I  will 
give  you  the  benefit  of  my  recent  researches 

It  is,  or  seems  to  be,  a  well-known,  sub- 
stantiated, and  indisputable  fact  that  the 
canine  is  subject  to  grievous  ills  without 
number,  the  primary  cause  of  which  is  some 
disease  of  the  stomach;  and  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  nine-tenths  of  these  maladies 
could  be  avoided  if  our  animals  were  prop- 
erly fed  on  a  scientific  system. 

Then  we  would  have  no  gout,  appendici- 
tis, cirhossis  of  the  liver  or  homicide  among 
our  dogs,  and  they  would  grow  up  strong  and 
healthy — a  constant  source  of  joy  and  ex- 
pense to  their  owners. 

My  new  system  of  feeding  is  something 
entirely  original  and  is  bbund  to  revolu- 
tionize the  methods  of  food  distribution  in 
our  most  fashionable  canine  hostelries. 

In  feeding  I  use  the  best  of  beef,  as  a  small 
amount  goes  a  long  ways  with  me.  This  1 
cut  into  cubes  about  one  and  one-half  inches 
square  and  fasten  to  buckskin  thongs  about 
two  feet  long.  These  in  turn  are  fastened  to 
a  stout  cord  running  the  full  length  of  the 
feeding  yard. 

The  cord  is  then  attached  to  a  windlass 
so  that  when  wound  up  it  brings  the  cubes  of 
meat  about  four  feet  above  the  ground. 

All  being  ready,  I  turn  a  certain  number 
of  dogs  into  the  yard  and  lower  the  meat, 
which  is  at  once  bolted  down  by  the  hungry 
canines. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds  I  wind 
up  the  windlass  and,  after  a  brief  struggle, 
the  meat  leaves  the  dogs.  The  operation  of 
lowering  and  raising  the  cord  is  continued 
until  every  individual  refuses  to  take  the 
bait,  when  a  fresh  lot  of  unsuspecting  dogs 
are  turned  into  the  yard. 

I  note  that  some  of  my  dogs  are  begin- 
ning to  appear  gaunt,  and  am  unable  to  ac- 
count for  this  condition. 

In  order  to  develop  the  intellectual  quali- 
ties of  my  dogs  I  have  taken  to  reading  them 
extracts  from  Paradise  Lost,  Dante's  In- 
ferno and  other  classics,  and  note  a  great 
improvement  in  their  mentality.  If  this  con- 
tinues I  shall  soon  be  able  to  read  some  of 
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Coutts'  letters  to  them  (providing  I  can  find 
an  interpreter). 

By  the  way,  I  believe  I  havo  discovered  an 
entirely  new  disease  among  some  of  my  pup- 
pies, which,  for  want  of  a  more  definite 
term,  I  have  classified  as  "  eggius  suckins." 
Symptoms:  Puppy  at  first  shows  great  un- 
easiness; pulse  bounding,  some  fever;  shows? 
great  desire  to  haunt  hen  houses,  and 
can  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  kept 
away  from  nesting  hens.  Gradually  be- 
comes worse,  sneaking  from  place  to  place 
in  search  of  eggs,  until  finally — unless  a  cure 
is  effected  in  the  earlier  stages — death  at  the 
hands  of  an  irate  neighbor  puts  an  end  to 
his  suffering. 

Will  be  pleased  to  inform  you  of  any  fu- 
ture discoveries,  but  you  must  excuse  me  for 
the  present  as  one  of  my  puppies  is  making 
a  vociferous  protest  against  the  substitution 
of  eggs  loaded  with  cayenne  pepper  for  the 
ordinary  edible  product  of  the  hennery. 

Yours  for  the  improvement  of  the  Dog, 

Prof.  J.  E.  Lucas. 

San  Clemente  Canine  Sanitarium. 

Mr.  Wallace  Bruce  Coutts,  the  well-known 
handler  located  at  Kenwood,  Sonoma  Co., 
seemed  reluctant  to  write  concerning  his 
recent  discoveries  in  the  art  of  handling 
field  dogs,  so  I  finally  decided  to  pay  him  a 
visit  at  his  summer  home. 

Upon  my  arrival  I  was  unable  to  locate 
the  genial  Senator,  so  inquired  at  the  house 
regarding  his  whereabouts  and  received  in- 
formation which  led  me  to  believe  he  would 
be  found  along  the  creek  bank. 

Following  the  spoor  made  by  Mr.  Coutts' 
No.  10  boots,  I  finally  struck  body  scent  and 
drew  to  a  point  on  the  unsuspecting  handler 
who  had  taken  off  his  pedal  coverings  and 
was  engaged  in  soaking  his  chillblains  in 
the  cool  waters  of  the  creek. 

Quickly  unslinging  my  camera  I  prepared 
to  take  a  snap  shot  when  Wallace  spied  me, 
and  attempting  to  cover  his  shins  with  his 
hands  cried,  "  Hoot  moon!  !  Dinna  ye  teek  a 
snap  shot  here!!     'Tis  nae  becoming!" 

In  deference  to  his  wishe".  I  put  up  the 
camera,  and  after  pulling  on  his  boots  he 
led  me  to  the  kennels  and  allowed  me  to 
look  over  his  charges;  all  in  good  condition. 

I  made  close  inquiries  regarding  his  meth- 
ods of  handling  and  feeding— and  speaking 
of  food  Mr.  Coutts  waxed  eloquent,  extolling 


the  virtue  of  fresh  fish  as  a  substitute  for 
beef,  cracklings  and  the  like. 

"Why  mon! !"  he  exclaimed.  "  'Tis  the  best 
food  for  mon  or  beast!  Ainly  let  me  feed  my 
dogs  on  nice  fresh  feesh  ond  ye  con  hov  all 
your  beef  ond  dog  cakes.  'Tis  the  richt  food 
for  building  brain  ond  muscle. 

"Gie  me  plenty  ae  saumon  ond  I  con  meek 
a  winner  oot  of  a  scrub.  Hoot  mon!  We 
hod  nae  lack  ae  feesh  in  Scotland  ond  our 
dogs  were  canny  beasts,  not  scrubs  as  ye 
hov  here.  Ah  weel!"  (and  Coutts  sighed 
deeply  as  he  said  it)  "I  hod  nae  call  tae 
leave  Scotland;  but  here  I  om,  ond  to  stay, 
picking  up  a  dog  here  and  there,  ond  tryin' 
tae  lond  him  in  the  money!"  Which  is  very 
often,  as  the  records  show. 

Mr.  Coutts  then  led  me  into  the  house  in 
order  to  show  me  his  latest  field  trial  togs, 
and,  excusing  himself  for  a  few  minutes, 
soon  appeared  before  me  arrayed  in  kilts, 
while  on  his  back  was  slung  a  set  of  bag- 
pipes, the  whole  making  a  very  striking 
picture. 

"Tis  me  ain  idea — ond  worthy  ae  a  Scot," 
said  he.  "With  this  ootfit  my  dogs  will  rec- 
ognize me  onywhere  ond  with  the  bagpipes 
I  con  regulate  the  speed  and  range  of  the 
dogs  to  suit  mysel'.  Should  they  gang  too 
slow  I  hov  but  tae  strike  up  a  merry  reel 
ond  off  they  will  gang  wie  the  speed  ae  the 
wind;  ond  should  they  be  going  too  fast,  or 
flushing  and  chasing,  I  con  strike  up  a  coro- 
nach— tis  a  mourning  song,  ond  in  the 
Highlands  they  hov  them  when  some  one  is 
dead — ond  my  dogs  will  suit  thereselves  tae 
the  dramatic  eenterest  ae  the  moment  ond 
move  slow  ond  careful  like.  Hoot  mon!!  I 
con  hardly  wait  tae  try  the  offect  on  the 
crowd  at  Manitoba!!" 

Mr.  Coutts  also  explained  his  latest  meth- 
ods in  teaching  puppies  to  back.  Instead  of 
going  through  the  laborious  process  of  tak- 
ing puppies  afield  to  teach  this  branch  of 
their  education,  he  has  a  number  of  magic 
lantern  slides  portraying  different  dogs  on 
point,  and  at  night  throws  these  views  on  a 
screen.  The  puppies  when  led  up  are  un- 
able to  discover  the  deception  and  back  the 
phantoms  as  readily  as  they  would  a  real 
dog  on  point.  Later,  when  they  prove  per- 
fectly staunch,  they  are  given  a  few  oppor- 
tunities to  back  while  in  the  field,  and  it 
takes  them  but  a  short  time  to  become 
finished  performers. 
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It  may  be  possible,  Mr.  Editor,  that  some 
of  the  gentlemen  from  whose  letters  I 
have  quoted  will  deny  any  responsibility  for 
the  above,  but  my  veracity  is  too  well 
known  to  admit  of  any  question.  I  feel  sure 
that  Mr.  Hibbard  will  bear  me  out  in  this. 

Your  truly, 

Alameda.  LYCURGUS. 

NOTES. 

By  "Lycurgus." 

The  nomination  lists  for  th3  Pacific  North- 
west Field  Trial  Club's  third  annual  trials 
show  a  splendid  lot  of  entries,  both  as  to 
numbers  and  quality  of  breeding,  and 
some  very  high  class  work  may  be  looked 
for. 

Conditions  are  said  to  be  very  favorable 
this  season,  and  this  energeiic  club  has  se- 
cured grounds  which  are  ideal  in  character 
and  which  will  bring  out  the  best  qualities 
of  a  high-class  dog.  California  has  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  grounds  at  Coupeville, 
and  the  P.  N.  W.  Club  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  securing  such  splendid  territory  for  the 
running  of  field  trials. 

To  those  who  desire  a  pleasant  outing  and 
a  pleasant  railroad  journey  through  a  land 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  grandeur,  a 
trip  to  tne  Puget  Sound  country  means 
much,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  sports- 
man is  offered  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
trials,  the  inducement  is  doubly  great  and 
hardly  to  be  resisted  by  one  who  has  once 
attended  the  meets. 

Californians  will  find  the  members  of  the 
P.  N.  W.  F.  T.  Club  a  whole-souled  body  of 
sportrmen  who  will  leave  nothing  undone  to 
make  the  visit  one  of  pleasant  memories. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Atkins,  the  genial  and  hard 
working  secretary  of  the  club,  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  furnish  all  necessary  information 
regarding  the  trials  and  matters  concerning 
the  trip. 

A  large  number  of  handler^  will  be  pres- 
ent, among  which  are  J.  E.  Lucas,  Chas. 
Sweetzer,  Chas.  Blackburn,  late  of  Olathe, 
Kansas,  and  Oscar  Jones.  Dr.  Wilson  will 
be  present  with  a  strong  string  of  dogs, 
among  them  a  little  bitch  by  Clipper  W., 
which  is  said  to  be  a  hummer. 

John  W.  Considine  of  Seattle,  is  getting 
together  a  very  strong  kennel  of  English 
setters,  headed  by  the  well-known  Iroquois 
Chief. 


Among  the  bitches  are  Jessie  Rodfield  and 
Woodcraft,  the  former  celebrated  as  the  dam 
of  Count  Lit,  Count  Whitestone,  Prince  Rod- 
ney and  Duchess  of  Honor  Bright,  all  win- 
ners. 

Woodcraft  was  the  winner  of  second  P.  C. 
F.  T.  Derby,  1900,  and  is  the  dam  of  the  only 
Doc  Hick  puppies  in  existence 

Besides  these  Mr.  Considine  has  bitches 
by  Tony  Boy,  Champ.  Lady  s  Count  Glad- 
stone, Sports  Boy  and  Lleweiiin  Drake,  and 
has  a  number  of  puppies  in  training  for  the 
coming  derbies. 

"  Snohomish's  "  points  in  the  last  issue  of 
Western  Field  were  very  well  taken. 

For  many  owners  are  inclined  to 
register  a  kick  if  their  dogs  are  not  finished 
performers  during  their  first  season,  when 
perhaps  to  make  them  such  would  ruin  them 
for  further  use  as  field  trial  prospects. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  by  which  to  turn 
out  a  thoroughly  broken  dog  in  one  season, 
and  it  is  best  to  leave  the  development  of 
a  puppy  to  a  reliable  handler  and  let  him 
use  his  own  judgment. 

Geo.  M.  Cork  is  now  traveling  representa- 
tive of  the  D.  T.  Protective  Association  and 
is  doing  much  to  further  the  interests  of 
this  organization. 

Tony  Boy  heads  the  list  as  the  greatest 
English  setter  sire  living,  having  almost 
twenty  winners  to  hrs  credit. 

The  late  Champ.  Count  Gladstone  IV, 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  sires  as  a  producer 
of  winners.  Thirty-seven  or  his  get  have 
won  places  in  trials,  including  three  "  Cham- 
pion Stakes." 

Count  Whitestone  is  well  represented  in 
the  Iowa  Derby,  no  less  than  ten  of  his  pup- 
pies being  entered. 


FORCE  OF  HABIT. 

A  celebrated  sportsman  and  dog  breeder 
had  an  only  daughter.  She  married,  and  the 
union  in  course  of  time  was  blessed  with 
twins.  The  proud  parents  wrote  to  grandpa 
to  come  and  see  them.  On  his  arrival  they 
were  shown  him  and  the  happy  couple 
watched  the  old  gentleman  carefully  look 
them  over. 

"Well,  papa,  how  do  you  like  them?" 
The  old  man  pointed  his  finger  and  with 
evident  absent-mindedness   said — "  I'd   keep 
that  one!" 
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The  world  not  only  "  do  move,"  as  the 
sable  philosopher  puts  it,  but  the  rifle  world 
in  particular,  moves  at  very  high  velocity, 
indeed,  in  these  get-there-in  a-hurry  days. 
The  man  who,  today,  shoots  a  low  pressure 
and  correspondingly  low  velocified  rifle 
charge  is  looked  upon  with  something  ap- 
proaching pitying  contempt  by  the  great 
fraternity  of  erudite  novices  whose  knowl- 
edge— derived  as  it  generally  is,  from  a  more 
or  less  superficial  reading  of  catalogues, 
pamphlets  and  incongruous  r  fle-pipe  dreams 
of  so  called  "  rifle-expert "  contributors  to 
the  sporting  publications — literally  fills 
many  books. 

Anything  in  the  way  of  a  bullet  moving 
less  than  2000  feet  per  second  of  time,  must 
now,  according  to  the  dictum  of  these  cal- 
low authorities,  be  considered  not  only  ob- 
solete but  offensively  objectionable.  To  such' 
an  extreme  is  this  carried  that  the  average 
man  who  goes  into  the  woods,  even  if  his 
quest  be  nothing  bigger  than  a  chipmunk 
nor  more  dangerous  than  a  rabbit,  must  per- 
force be  equipped  with  a  gun  which  shoots 
steel  jacketed  projectiles  through  inch- 
thick  Harveyized  steel  plates  at  'steen  hun- 
dred yards,  with  point  bla^ik  sights  that 
don't  have  to  be  changed  up  to  any  distance 
he  likes.  The  time  is  close  at  hand  when 
the  shooting  of  black  powder  in  a  rifle  will 
be  as  rigidly  barred  by  field  conventionali- 
ties as  it  presently  is  at  clay  saucer  shot 
gun  functions  over  the  traps.  We  can  all— 
and  that  without  half  trying- -see  the  finish 
of  black  powder. 

Which  is  all  very  good  in  its  way,  for  the 
introduction  of  smokeless  powder  indubit- 
ably marked  a  great  stride  in  the  evolution 
of  ballistics,  and  no  one  will  contend  for  a 
moment  against  the  better  advantages  of  the 
modern  product.  When  the  latter  shall  have 
been  sufficiently  improved — at  least  to  the 
degree  of  stable  safety;  when,  in  short, 
smokeless  powder  will  be  made  fool  proof, 
and  the  attendant  danger  in  its  use  be  re- 


duced to  the  equivalent  of  that  which  charac- 
terized the  good  old  "  soft  coal,"  then  in- 
deed will  the  shooter's  millennium  be  close 
at  hand. 

This  consummation  is  a  certainty  of  the 
very  near  future;  already  are  the  explosive 
makers  turning  out  smokeless  powders 
which,  bulk  for  bulk,  do  not  exceed  the 
breech  pressures  of  the  best  black  powders 
and  which  far  excel  the  latter  in  the  mat- 
ters of  velocity,  cleanliness  and  corrosive 
effects,  with  the  further  advantages  of  less 
recoil,  flatter  trajectory,  diminished  report 
and  no  smoke  to  obscure  the  vision  or  vio- 
late the  nostrils.  Such  powder  is  now  be- 
ing supplied  by  the  factors  for  use  in  arms 
designed  primarily  for  use  with  black  powder 
only,  and  is  giving  most  excellent  results. 
A  very  recent  example  is  said  to  be  as  con- 
stant and  regular  in  its  action  as  any  char- 
coal powder,  and  is  recommended  and  guar- 
anteed in  every  particular  by  the  makers  and 
by  the  rifle  builders  as  well. 

And  yet,  with  this  high  assurance  not- 
withstanding, right  here  enters  an  element 
of  danger  to  which  I  desire  to  call  especial 
attention.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
very  high  and  sufficient  quality  of  this  assur- 
ance is  destined  to  a  foreordained  certainty, 
to  breed  trouble  by  the  great  confidence 
which  it  inspires.  It  will  surely  beget  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  riflemen  who,  relying 
upon  this  unexceptional  insurance,  will  be 
apathetically  and  ignorantly  led  into  a  very 
natural,  while  intensely  serious  mistake.  In 
elucidation  of  this  let  me  present  a  few  facts 
for  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

Some  time  ago  two  rival  manufacturers 
almost  simultaneously  announced  high  velo- 
citied,  flat  trajectoried  cartridges  for  use  in 
the  .32-40  and  .38-55  rifles  of  their  respective 
manufacture.  The  general  public  at  once  as- 
sumed that  these  cartridges  and  the  arms  in 
which  they  were  to  be  used  were  practically 
identical  in  the  matter  of  powder  employed 
and  in  the  material  of  the  barrels  used;  and 
they  likewise,  naturally  enough,  jumped  to 
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the  conclusion  that  this  ammunition  was  in- 
terchangeable and  the  .32-40  and  .38-55  car- 
tridges of  either  maker  could  be  shot  with 
equal  safety  and  effect  in  the  other  maker's 
rifles.  It  may  surprise  many  to  know  that 
a  graver  mistake  could  not  possibly  have 
been  made! 

Neither  the  barrel  material  nor  the  car- 
tridge components  as  employed  by  these  dif- 
ferent makers  are  alike.  The  one  maker 
used  in  his  barrels  of  these  calibres  a  spe- 
cial grade  of  hard  "  ordnance  "  steel,  capable 
of  withstanding  the  highest  pressures  obtain- 
able in  cartridges  of  these  standard  calibres 
and  dimensions  when  charged  with  high 
pressure  powder  of  the  strongest  character. 
Logically  he  had  his  ammunition  built  along 
these  lines  and  a  great  ammunition  factory 
made  them  in  immense  quantities  and  sup- 
plied them  to  the  trade. 

The  other  manufacturer  was  working  to  a 
different  end,  aiming  to  supply  a  cartridge 
which,  while  giving  vastly  improved  results 
over  black  powder  cartridges,  could  yet  be 
safely  used  in  arms  primarily  designed  and 
especially  built  for  black  powder  charges. 
Such  arms  were  ordinarily  supplied  with 
soft  steel  barrels  which,  while  admirably 
suited  to  low  pressure  charges,  would  not 
withstand  the  tremendously  increased  barrel 
strain  of  the  strong  high  pressured  smoke- 
less explosives.  His  idea,  in  short,  was  a 
low  pressured  and  yet  high  velocitied  car- 
tridge, loaded  with  a  special  smokeless  pow- 
der, affording  those  desirable  qualities,  to 
be  used  in  an  ordinary  barreled,  black  pow- 
der rifle. 

Both  succeeded  admirably  in  their  own 
way,  each  accomplishing  the  desired  end. 
The  special  steel  barrel  of  the  first  maker 
would  handle  any  cartridge  of  proper  calibre 
and  shape  whether  it  was  loaded  with  black, 
low  pressure,  or  high  pressure  smokeless 
powder.  The  barrels  of  the  other  maker 
would  stand  only  the  black,  and  the  low  pres- 
sured smokeless  powders.  It  is  easily  per- 
ceived where  the  danger  now  comes  in. 

The  average  rifle  shooter  goes  into  a  shop 
and  asks  for  a  box  of  .32-40  or  .38-55  ammu- 
nition. His  preference  is,  of  course,  for 
smokeless  powder  and  he,  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred,  chooses  the  high  pressure 
load.  He  is  a  "  dead  wise  guy;"  he  has  read 
the  catalogues  and  he  is  going  to  get  his 
money's  worth.    He  buys  it  on  the  same  prin- 


ciple as  a  man  whom  I  once  knew  bought 
a  steam  engine.  "  You  are  sure  it  is  a  low 
pressure  engine?"  asked  the  buyer  anxiously, 
and  the  glib  salesman,  who  was  properly  "  on 
to  his  job,"  sized  his  man  up  correctly  and 
gravely  assured  him:  "Oh!  yes,  indeed.  It 
is  an  extremely  low  pressured  engine!"  My 
friend  bought  it — he  was  after  a  bargain, 
and  no  one  could  pull  the  wool  over  his 
eyes! 

So  our  friend  in  the  gun  store  buys  his 
high  pressured  cartridges  suitable  only  to 
the  first  maker's  arms  with  barrels  built  for 
such  loads.  He  unfortunately,  however, 
owns  one  of  the  other  maker's  guns  with  bar- 
rels absolutely  unsuited  for  the  cartridges 
just  bought.  Should  you,  in  all  kindness, 
inform  him  of  his  mistake,  he  will  resent  it 
— he  knows  what  he  is  about  and  flashes 
upon  you  a  circular  of  the  maker  of  his  gun, 
showing  that  it  uses  a  cartridge  which  gives 
approximately  two  thousand  feet  velocity. 
Then  he  shows  you  another  circular  describ- 
ing the  velocity  of  the  load  he  has  just 
bought.  It,  too,  as  he  triumphantly  points 
out,  has  a  two  thousand  foot  velocity.  He 
is  not  altogether  a  fool,  he  assures  you — 
and  there  you  are! 

Well,  he  goes  home  and  shoots  one  of  them 
out  of  his  gun  in  further  proof  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  barrel  is  of  very  excellent  mater- 
ial and  no  bad  result  shows  immediately. 
Maybe  he  is  lucky  enough  to  shoot  three  or 
four  before  the  inevitable  happens.  But  one 
day  it  does  happen,  and  then — if  there  be 
enough  of  him  left  to  kick — he  sues  maker 
number  two  for  damages,  claiming  that  he 
used  "  factory  ammunition  "  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  nothing  else  worse  comes  out  of 
the  whole  contretemps,  he  proceeds  to  nicely 
blacken  the  eye  of  that  gun  maker  and  does 
all  he  can  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  his 
product. 

Of  course  this  is  palpably  all  wrong,  but 
it  is  certain  to  happen  under  the  present 
conditions  of  unfortunate  complications  in 
manufacture — and  what  is  still  worse — popu- 
lar ignorance  of  the  facts.  So,  brother  rifle- 
man, if  you  should  some  day  find  your  bar- 
rel breech  swelled  up  like  a  bloated  Wiener 
wurst,  or  reckon  yourself  short  in  jawbone 
or  shy  of  an  eye,  don't  make  a  further  ass 
of  yourself  by  braying  about  "  defective 
guns,"  "  damages  "  and  the  like.  Just  lay  it 
to  your  own  density  and  carelessness. 
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A  TYPICAL  WESTERNER. 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  indigence  of  a 
newsboy  to  the  opulence  of  a  mining  mag- 
nate, but  to  the  brave,  industrious  and  en- 
terprising young  man,  nothing  is  impossible 
in  this  wonderful  land  and  age  of  ours. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  lad  of  thirteen  named 
Letson  Balliet  was  carrying  a  newspaper 
route  in  a  little  Iowa  town  at  the  excessively 
modest  salary  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  week.    Today,  by  dint  of  ceaseless  appli- 


and  finally  mining  expert  and  promoter  of 
mining,  milling  and  other  large  enterprises, 
achieving  unqualified  success  in  all. 

Early  in  his  operations,  Mr.  Balliet  chose 
California  as  his  home  state,  establishing 
his  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  from 
which  point  he  manages  and  directs  all  his 
large  interests.  Among  his  enterprises  is 
the  Baker  City  (Oregon)  Herald,  the  leading 
Republican    newspaper   of   Eastern    Oregon. 


cation,  courage  to  face  all  conditions,  and 
tact  to  make  the  best  of  them,  that  humble 
newsboy  has  attained  to  a  social  and  finan- 
cial eminence  second  to  that  of  but  few  men 
in  his  profession. 

The  transition  was  by  quick  but  certain 
stages.  From  a  successful  newsboy,  building 
up  his  route  until  it  paid  him  $20  per  week, 
he  became  in  turn  bookkeeper,  school 
teacher,  investor  in  Colorado  mines,  assayer, 
prospector,  practical  miner,  mining  engineer 


He  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  electric 
light  plants  and  stage  lines  of  that  city  and, 
while  personally  devoid  of  any  political 
ambitions,  is  an  important  figure  in  both 
California  and  Oregon  politics. 

But  Mr.  Balliet's  best  success  has  been  in 
his  extensive  mining  ventures.  He  is  the 
principal  or  exclusive  owner  of  over  a  hun- 
dred properties,  among  them  the  "  White 
Swan  "  Mine  of  Eastern  Oregon,  which  has 
a    record    of    having    produced    over    half    a 
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million  dollars  already.  Another  notable 
possession  is  the  "  Niagara "  Mine,  in  Ne- 
vada County,  California. 

His  reputation  as  a  mining  expert  has  se- 
cured him  a  clientale  all  over  the  world. 
He  has  taken  hold  of  properties  condemned 
as  worthless  by  other  experts  and  devel- 
oped them  with  success.  He  has  twice  vis- 
ited South  America  to  expert  properties 
there,  and  a  large  London  syndicate  has 
recently  engaged  his  like  services  on  big 
South  African  propositions. 

In  a  talk  with  Mr.  Balliet  he  said:  "Peo- 
ple seem  to  have  the  wrong  idea  of  my  busi- 
ness; I  am  not  selling  mining  stocks,  and  I 
have  no  mining  stocks  for  sale,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  am  buying  stocks  and  I  am  spending 
money  in  developing  the  properties." 

In  his  work  of  purchasing  stocks  and  mines, 
he  examines  many  properties  for  himself  and 
his  clients. 

One  peculiarity  possessed  by  Mr.  Balliet 
distinguishes  him  from  most  successful  min- 
ing operators.  He  is  ever  ready  to  impart 
information  to  others,  and  by  this  means 
has  helped  many  persons  to  not  only  a 
start  in  life,  but  in  several  cases  to  great 


wealth.  His  chiefest  pride,  however,  is  a 
list  of  over  four  thousand  small  investors, 
everyone  of  whom  has  profited  by  his  sug- 
gestions. In  his  great  propositions  he  has 
as  his  associates  some  large  investors,  im- 
mense amounts  of  money  having  been  en- 
trusted to  his  judgment  by  foreigners  in  par- 
ticular. 

Personally  Mr.  Balliet  is  thoroughly  un- 
assuming, and  accessible  to  the  poorest  pros- 
pector who  has  something  to  show  the  in- 
vestor. He  transacts  business  with  a  rapid- 
ity parallel  to  his  own  quick  rise  in  life, 
and  wastes  no  time  in  idle  talk,  going 
straight  to  the  point. 

His  one  fad  is  horses,  of  which  he  is 
a  most  excellent  judge,  and  his  stables  are 
consequently  beyond  reproach. 

Mr.  Balliet,  in  himself,  exemplifies  the 
best  type  of  hustling  Westerner,  as  well  as 
the  degree  of  success  to  which  any  young 
American  can  attain  by  energy,  thrift  and 
persistent  application.  He  has  but  singu- 
larly made  the  best  of  a  field  that  is  open  to 
all  who  will  work  it  intelligently  and  as- 
siduously, with  every  promise  of  being  as 
fruitful  as  he  has  found  it. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 
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One  of  the  best  mining  papers  published 
in  the  United  States,  Mines  and  Mining,  has 
this  to  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Balliet's  recent 
trial  for  violation  of  the  postal  laws: 

"  It  appears  the  dogs  of  war  who  have 
been  baying  on  the  track  of  Letson  Balliet 
ever  since  he  began  to  cut  a  figure  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  have  succeeded  in  working  up 
such  a  prejudice  against  him  as  to  secure 
his  conviction  in  a  minor  court  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  of  sending  unlawful  mail 
through  the  United  States  postoffice.  If  Bal- 
liet's stock  operations  were  a  violation  of 
the  postal  laws,  we  can  put  our  finger  on 
scores  of  stock  operators  in  this  state  who 
have  worked  the  Postoffice  Department  to 
the  queen's  taste,  and  have  defrauded  the 
people  of  millions  of  dollars.  And  not  only 
in  Colorado,  but  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  gigantic  stock  operations  are 
going  on  every  day,  and  are  being  manipu- 
lated chiefly  through  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment. Mines  and  Mining  would  not  know- 
ingly advertise  a  fraud,  or  lend  its  space  to 
promote  illegitimate  schemes.  But  realizing 
the  animus  of  this  Balliet  persecution,  and 
knowing  something  of  the  history  of  the 
men  who  are  behind  it,  we  feel  like  defend- 


ing the  brilliant  young  man,  because  we  be- 
lieve his  intentions  are  honorable,  and  he 
has  valuable  property  that  amply  repre- 
sents all  the  stock  he  has  sold,  and  much 
more.  Balliet  has  taken  an  appeal  and  will 
win  out  in  a  higher  court,  but  should  his 
conviction  stand,  there  are  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  stock  manipulators  in  the 
United  States  that  should  be  serving  life 
sentences  in  the  penitentiaries.  Almost 
every  trust,  and  many  of  the  corporations 
of  this  country,  are  based  on  watered  stock 
and   other   schemes   of  plunder.  Balliet 

has  not  robbed  anybody  of  a  cent,  while  they 
have  fleeced  the  public  of  tens  of  millions 
under  the  hypocritical  cloak  of  the  law. 
Balliet  is  probably  a  better  man  than  any 
of  his  traducers,  and  through  jealousy  or 
pique  the  have  combined  against  him.  But 
in  the  end  they  will  not  succeed.  He  is  a 
stayer  and  will  win,  because  he  has  violated 
no  law,  but  has  simply  done  what  others 
are  doing  every  day  in  the  year — sold  stock 
legitimately,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to 
legitimate  enterprises." 

Mining  companies  in  all  states  are  with- 
drawing their  advertisements  from  the  papers, 
as  the  decision  opens  them  to  like  prosecution. 


*  Come  and  See  Us  *  We  Have  the  Goods  * 


* 


* 
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If  Yoit   Cant  Come,  Send  for  Catalogue      * 
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TradeTopics 


"  Handy  Book  for  Trap  Shooters  and 
Sportsmen  "  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  work,  the  1902  edition  of 
which  has  just  been  published  by  The  King 
Powder  Co.  and  The  Peters  Cartridge  Co.  of 
Cincinnati,  O. 

This  work  contains  a  description  of  the 
plants  of  these  two  companies  and  their  pro- 
ducts. There  is  also  a  careful  compilation 
of  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States,  the 
Interstate  Association  rules  governing  in- 
animate target  shooting  and  live  bird  shoot- 
ing, trap  rules  of  the  American  Shoot- 
ing Association,  systems  of  dividing 
money,  class  shooting  or  percentage  sys- 
tem, hints  to  beginners  on  guns  and  game 
shooting  by  Jack  Parker,  rules  governing 
rifle  and  pistol  competitions,  and  directions 
for  organizing  a  gun  club  and  conducting  a 
a  tournament  by  Jack  Parker. 

This  book  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from  any  dealer  in  Peters'  ammunition,  by 
application  to  the  main  office  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  or  to  the  Eastern  Agency,  80  Cham- 
bers street,  New  York,  T.  H.  Keller,  Man- 
ager. 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Co's.  catalogue 
for  1902  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It 
has  been  the  company's  aim  to  make  this  is- 
sue in  every  way  better  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, and  we  believe  that  the  quality 
of  the  work  offered  in  this  edition  is  equal  to 
any  catalog  before  issued  for  general  dis- 
tribution to  the  sporting  trade.  The  cover 
in  colors  represents  an  up-to  date  sportsman 


and  suggests  much  to  any  man  who  has  ex- 
perienced the  delights  of  shooting.  The 
text  is  replete  with  valuable  information 
and  suggestions  to  riflemen,  and  our  readers 
will  get  full  value  by  sending  six  cents  for  a 
copy. 

*     *     *     * 

For  over  half  a  century  hunters  and 
sportsmen  have  used  Buckhorn  sights  on 
their  rifles,  which  do 
not  permit  of  any  side 
adjustment  for  drift  or 
windage,  while  for  ele- 
vation the  steps  are 
very  coarse,  impossible 
of  being,  finely  ad- 
justed. Many  rifles  are 
condemned  by  shooters 
because  they  do  not 
get  satisfactory  results, 
when  in  most  cases  it 
is  the  fault  of  the 
sights  not  being  prop- 
erly aligned. 

Owners  of  rifles  con- 
tinually write  to  the 
manufacturers,  stating 
that  their  rifles  are  in- 
accurate, complaining 
that  they  shoot  to  the 
right,  or  to  the  left,  or  too  low,  etc.  If  such 
rifles  make  close  groups  of  shots  they  are 
accurate  rifles,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
adjust  the  sights  to  bring  the  group  of 
shots  to  any  desired  location. 

Every  user  of  a  rifle  should  finally  adjust 
the  sights  to  suit  his  own  eyesight  and  par- 
ticular cartridge  he  intends  to  use.  How- 
ever carefully  rifles  may  be  sighted  and  ad- 
justed in  the  factory,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  eyes  of  no  two  persons  are 
focused  exactly  alike,  therefore  to  secure 
the  most  perfect  results  it  is  necessary  for 
the  user  himself  to  finally  adjust  his  sights. 

The  new  Savage  Micrometer  Sight  here- 
with illustrated  is  the  invention  of  Arthur 
W.  Savage,  the  inventor  of  the  Savage  rifle. 
It  is  scientifically  designed,  being  the  result 
of  much  practical  shooting  experience.  Ev- 
ery part  of  the  sight  is  well  constructed  of 
the  finest  materials;  strong  and  simple.  It 
can  be  adjusted  in  any  direction  to  one  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch,  and  has  considerably 
more  elevation  than  the  regular  Buckhorn 
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THE  VALLEY  QUAIL. 


By  T.  S.  Van  Dyke. 


HAVE  written  so  often  of  our 
valley  quail  that  I  feel  posi 
tively  ashamed  every  time  I 
look  at  one.  And  yet  it  seems. 
H  ever  a  new  bird,  whether  scud- 
ding over  the  carpet  of  sun-dried  grass: 
vanishing  in  curling  lines  over  some  distant 
ridge,  slipping  around  some  big  boulder, 
dodging  around  the  roots  of  some  thick 
bush,  bursting  at  daylight  from  some  big 
live  oak  like  a  charge  of  grape  shot,  or 
streaming  into  it  with  roaring  wings  whec 
the  day  is  done. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  a  number  of 
sportsmen  come  every  year  from  the  Fast 
to  hunt  this  quail,  which  is  now  becoming 
widely  known  as  the  most  slippery  of  all  gam> 
hunted  with  the  shot-gun.  It  is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  some  but  they  are  merely  men  with 
a  gun,  smug  cits  out  for  an  airing,  some 
freshman  with  his  grandmother's  money 
who  thinks  it  the  proper  thing  to  go  a-hunt 
ing,  tourists  who  suddenly  discover  there 
is  something  in  the  land  beyond  the  pave 
ment,  with  some  good  shots  whose  experi- 
ence has  been  limited  to  the  traps  of  th* 
gun  club.  Those  who  go  hunting  because 
they  love  to  hunt  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
game  for  knowing  how  to  get  away.  That 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  game  they  are  after 
They  are  not  after  something  to  eat  or  a 
string  to  brag  about.  The  erroneous  ideas 
concerning  sportsmen  in  these  respects  have 
come  entirely  from  the  common  press  like 
the  ever-living  lies  about  rifle  shooting. 
Still  less  do  they  go  out  for  the  love  of  mur 
der.     The  pictures  showing  birds  coming  in 


for  their  shot  like  chickens  for  corn  01 
blown  into  mincemeat  a  few  feet  from  the 
gun  represent  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
the  sportsman  perspires  for.  He  wants 
something  worthy  of  his  efforts.  And  in  the 
quail  of  the  Pacific  Coast  he  comes  near  find 
ing  it  in  perfection. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  this  quail 
could  be  called  tame  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
When  I  came  to  California  in  1875,  I  went 
at  once  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  tenderfoot 
market  shooter  and  pot-hunter  and  lived 
tnere  for  years.  Quail  in  flocks  now  quite 
incredible,  roared  out  of  almost  every  cactus 
patch,  shook  almost  every  hillside  with  the 
thunder  of  a  thousand  wings,  trotted  in 
strings  along  the  roads,  wheeled  in  platoons 
over  the  grassy  slopes,  and  burst  from 
around  almost  every  spring  in  a  thousand 
curling  lines.  But  even  then,  when  you  left 
the  wagon  or  horse  with  a  gun  to  get  a  few 
of  those  gentle  looking  birds  to  take  home 
for  supper,  they  developed  an  entirely  new 
character.  The  astonishment  of  the  per- 
spiring tenderfoot  who  tried  to  get  a  pot- 
shot at  the  solid  ranks  of  blue  that  trotted 
so  gayly  over  hill  and  dale  while  he  was 
hopefully  sneaking  to  get  a  few  yards 
nearer,  was  equaled  only  by  the  amazement 
of  the  expert  shot  from  the  East  who  dis- 
dained the  methods  of  the  tenderfoot  and 
wanted  only  single  shots  on  the  wing. 

Those  who  have  seen  this  cunning  bird 
adapt  itself  to  new  guns,  new  powders  and 
swifter  dogs,  have  found  their  respect  for 
him  increase  so  much  that  out  of  smaller 
numbers,  scattered  over  a  much  larger  field 
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of  action,  with  a  limit  to  the  bag,  they  now 
get  more  satisfaction  than  in  the  days  when 
a  good  shot,  who  understood  their  ways, 
could  bag  two  hundred  with  less  work  than 
is  now  required  for  twenty-five.  And  now 
that  we  have  dogs  able  to  cope  with  the  wily 
little  chap,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  South 
where  ground  cover  is  too  short  to  permit 
much  close  lying,  the  pursuit  of  this  quail 
in  the  bright  days  of  winter  becomes  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  out-of-door 
sports  for  those  who  care  nothing  for  the 
size  of  the  game,  the  size  of  the  bag,  or 
"  trophies  "  to  hang  on  the  wall. 

And  where  else  can  we  find  a  bird  having 
such  a  splendid  home,  beneath  such  com- 
fortable skies,  and  with  so  many  varying 
ways  of  leaving  you  wondering  why  you 
didn't  hit,  or  often,  why  you  didn't  shoot 
when  you  raised  the  gun  so  quickly.  Now 
it  is  a  quick  rise  into  sight  over  some  clump 
of  lilac,  just  about  the  range  of  your  gun, 
and  by  the  time  you  have  whirled  the  gun 
into  position  and  glanced  eagerly  along  its 


iron  rib  you  see  nothing  but  the  brilliant 
green  of  the  evergreen  leaves  over  which 
the  buzzing  mark  has  vanished.  Then  it 
is  a  sudden  whizz  out  of  some  gay  man- 
zanita  that  hangs  its  banners  of  eternal 
green  out  of  the  chinks  in  a  great  pile  of 
granite  and  you  catch  your  feet  just  in  time 
to  see  the  bird  flash  for  a  second  full  in 
the  bright  sunlight  and  twist  away  behind 
the  rock  just  as  you  are  about  ready  to 
touch  the  trigger.  You  feel  your  pulse 
beat  more  keenly  than  if  you  had  seen  a 
dozen  fluttering  and  bouncing  down  hill 
under  an  old-time  potshot,  more  strangely 
than  if  you  had  made  a  straight  away  shot 
in  the  days  when  birds  were  so  plenty  that 
one  who  knew  how  to  scatter  them  could 
easily  pick  his  shots.  Somehow,  disappoint- 
ment, that  in  other  walks  of  life  would  be 
deadening  to  farther  effort,  only  spurs  you 
on  in  this  strange  chase,  and  when  anothei 
bird  swings  for  a  moment  into  sight  and, 
from  the  brush  that  has  been  riddled  with 
shot  on  the  line  of  the  bird's  disappearance 
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feathers  come  floating  on  the  breeze,  you  feel 
as  if  you  would  like  to  try  several  nior? 
disappointments. 

There  are  so  many  points  of  view  from 
which  to  see  this  quail,  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  best.  But  one  you  cannot  fail 
to  enjoy — even  though  often  it  means  dis- 
appointment— is  a  full  flock,  strung  into  a 
score  of  small  groups,  but  all  parts  of  a 
line,  whirling  over  a  ridge  on  a  hundred 
different  courses  and  all  seen  at  once  against 
the  sky.  Quite  as  attractive  is  a  big  flock 
rising  out  of.  a  bank  of  solid  green  that 
fills  the  bottom  of  some  sharp  gulch  and, 
breaking  into  groups,  scatter  for  a  dozen 
aifferent  points  on  the  breast  of  the  hill 
instead  of  going  over  it.  One  other  view 
is  always  charming  even  to  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  gun;  a  large  flock  about  the 
time  they  have  finished  feeding  and  are  be- 
ginning to  climb  the  rocks  and  stroll  about 
This,  too,  always  had  to  be  seen  from  a 
distance,  for  the  way  they  can  wheel  and 
run  and  dodge  about  when  a  man  with  ». 
gun  comes  within  dangerous  distance  was 
always  marvelous.  Today  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  within  shot  of  them  until 
they  have  been  well  scared  and  scattered 
in  good  cover.    Yet  the  sight  of  a  large  flock 


feeding  surpasses  anything  else  that  nature 
has  to  offer  in  the  line  of  small  game.  And 
if  watched  through  a  strong  glass,  one  can 
see  more  of  human  nature  in  such  a  flock 
than  in  any  other  wild  life. 

And  where  can  you  find  them?  Almost 
anywhere  below  four  thousand  feet  eleva- 
tion, though  they  generally  begin  to  grow 
scarce  at  three  thousand  and  in  some  places 
even  less.  But  below  the  proper  elevation 
there  is  scarcely  a  place  from  coast  to  moun- 
tain top  where  the  bird  is  not  at  home. 
Though  the  great  flocks  of  the  past  are 
gone,  there  are  still  plenty  of  birds  from 
far  in  the  north  where  the  snow  is  not  too 
common,  to  far  away  in  the  south  and  even 
into  Lower  California,  where  you  will  won- 
der what  they  live  on  and  where  they  get 
water.  Never  mind!  You  will  find  them 
just  as  lively  and  fat  and  will  wonder  how 
they  are  so  smart  in  a  land  where  they 
hardly  ever  hear  the  sound  of  a  gun. 

But  in  many  places  they  have  entirely  de- 
serted  the   slopes   at   the   base   of  the   hills 
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and  the  nice  little  valleys  that  used  to  wind 
here  and  there.  In  the  breeding  time  you 
may,  in  such  places,  hear  the  sweet  "  wah  " 
of  the  male  greeting  his  partner  as  she  tends 
the  nest,  but  as  soon  as  the  little  bevy  is 
able  to  fly  they  are  away  to  the  tops  of  the 
lower  hills.  And  by  the  time  they  are  large 
enough  to  shoot,  they  may  be  at  the  top 
of  the  soaring  ridges  among  manzanita  and 
lilac  that  can  stop  shot  almost  as  well  as 
the  boulders  from  whose  shade  their  ever- 
green masses  spring.  They  may  fool  you 
at  evening  by  descending  in  dark  sheets, 
hissing  with  speed,  to  roost  in  the  grove  of 
live  oaks  in  the  bottom  of  the  gulch,  but  in 
the  morning,  by  the  time  it  is  light  enough 
to  shoot,  they  will  be  away  into  the  sky 
like  so  many  rockets  and  spend  the  day 
again  upon  the  highest  hills.  They  have 
learned  to  cross  deep,  wide  gulches  on  the 
wing  when  they  used  to  do  it  entirely  on 
foot,  and  can  fly  over  a  second  or  third  and 
even  a  fourth  ridge  where  they  used  to  stop 
just  over  the  crest  of  the  first  one  and  gen- 
erally on  its  breast.  They  can  rise  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away  just  as  well  as  they  used 
to  rise  fifty  yards  away,  and  fly  a  mile  be- 
fore alighting  as  easily  as  they  once  made 
three  hundred  yards  before  settling  into  the 
brush. 

Their  leg  power,  always  respectable  enough 
to  relieve  you  from  any  question  of  propriety 
about  shooting  at  one  running,  they  have 
cultivate  to  such  a  fine  point  that  some- 
times they  never  rise  at  all  and  you  may 
chase  and  chase  and  chase  them  and  get 
never  a  rise.  They  have  surpassed  man 
kind  in  learning  to  hold  their  tongues 
Once  so  cheerful  with  their  ringing  call 
and  so  ready  with  their  sharp  notes  of  alarm 
that  it  was  easy  to  locate  a  flock  before 
you  saw  them,  they  have  learned  the  vir- 
tues of  silence  and  many  a  voiceless  flock 
now  roams  the  red  hillsides  beneath  the 
buckthorn  and  the  choke  cherry,  too  far 
for  you  to  see  the  dark  blue  lines  that  wheel 
and  march  around  under  the  dense  shade 
of  their  eternal  green. 

And  how  do  you  get  such  slippery  things 
without  too  much  work?  And  what  do  you 
mean  by  too  much  work?  That  is  the  last, 
thing  the  quail  hunter  objects  to.  Possibly 
there  is  no  fun  in  work,  but  people  of  com- 
mon   sense   will    persist   in    finding   fun    in 


such  a  chase.  And  they  do  get  them  and 
plenty  of  them — that  is,  what  the  best  sen 
timent  now  recognizes  as  plenty.  Some 
readers  may  remember  how,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  living  in  a  perfect  mob 
of  these  birds,  then  comparatively  tame,  1 
stated  my  custom  of  taking  only  twenty-five 
cartridges  when  I  went  out  to  shoot,  and 
how  I  then  contended  that  if  one  understood 
his  business  and  really  loved  hunting  for 
th3  hunting,  that  twenty-five  birds  would 
give  him  all  the  fun,  exercise  and  meat  he 
needed,  if  he  would  only  lay  aside  the  stupid 
pride  in  killing  more  than  someone  else. 
Time  has  made  this  limit  the  law  and  it  is 
now  generally  recognized.  There  are  many 
who  cannot  reach  it  on  any  day;  many  whe 
can  pass  it  on  some  days;  but  few  who  will 
not  say  it  is  enough.  There  are  days  enough 
when  he  who  knows  how,  can  get  many  a 
rise  within  reach  of  a  quick  eye  and  a 
quick  hand.  And  there  are  many  places 
where  the  cover  is  such  that  most  of  the 
birds  will  lie  even  as  well  sometimes  as 
Bob  White. 

In  the  south  of  California  these  quail 
have  always  been  such  runners  that  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  hunt  them  without  a  dog 
to  find  them,  and  probably  the  majority, 
even  of  the  best  shots,  do  so  today  on  ac 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  training  a  good 
dog  and  keeping  him  in  training.  The  birds 
used  to  be  so  noisy  and  so  plenty  that  one 
could  always  find  enough,  and  the  shots  lost 
from  birds  lying  so  close  that  one  could  not 
start  them  by  walking  near  enough,  did 
not  equal  the  shots  lost  from  bothering  with 
a  dog  demoralized  with  thirst  and  heat  and 
a  score  of  birds  running,  flying  and  chirp- 
ing all  around  him.  I  have  seen  several 
good  dogs  from  the  East  become  so  worth- 
less in  a  few  days  on  these  birds  that  they 
had  to  be  kept  at  heel  for  retrieving  only. 
Consequently  nearly  everyone  hunted  with- 
out a  dog,  and  the  big  bags  of  two  hundred 
and  over  in  a  day,  so  common  to  a  single 
gun  a  few  years  ago,  were  all  made  by  the 
man  alone.  Fair  bags  may  still  be  made 
in  many  places  in  the  same  way  by  one 
dressed  for  fast  traveling.  From  the  very 
first  I  avoided  all  fashionable  toggery  and 
hunted  in  overalls  and  shirt,  with  thin 
buckskin  moccasins,  with  a  purse-like  game 
bag  around  my  waist,  containing  twelve  or 
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thirteen  cartridges,  and  as  many  more  scat- 
tered around  in  my  pockets.  When  I  had 
a  dozen  birds  I  generally  put  them  in  a 
bush  marked  with  a  paper  so  as  to  be  easily 
picked  up  on  my  return.  Thus  clad,  I  could 
get  over  the  hills  and  among  the  rocks 
about  as  fast  as  the  birds,  though  much 
out  of  health.  The  nearer  one  comes  to  this 
style  of  dress,  the  more  satisfaction  he  will 
have  today  if  he  has  to  hunt  without  a  dog; 
while,  on  some  kinds  of  ground,  loading 
down  with  regulation  sudorifics,  gunboat 
boots,  leggings,  whisky  flask,  canteen  and 
a  bushel  of  shells,  may  mean  failure. 

The  climax  of  sport  on  the  quail  of  Cal 
ifornia  is  reached  in  hunting  with  a  good 
dog.  All  the  "  animal  stories  "  over  which 
grannies  and  children  go  crazy,  and  even 
sage  gutter  snipe  wonder  in  their  reading 
hours,  all,  even  of  the  truth  about  animals 
that  so  few  can  tell  and  still  fewer  appre- 
ciate, is  ridiculous  beside  the  work  of  ? 
good  bird  dog.  From  the  moment  he  first 
raises  his  nose  to  catch  a  better  whiff  of 
the  fragrant  breeze,  to  the  time  when  all 
motion  has  ceased  except  in  the  tip  of  the 
tail  quivering  with  rigidity,  every  action  of 
the  dog  is  worth  going  afield  to  see,  whether 
on  the  frosty  stubble  or  in  the  thick  mud 
and  steaming  heat  of  the  woodcock's  home, 
the  gloomy  brake  of  laurel  or  green  briar. 
or  the  grand  sweep  of  the  prairie.  Many 
a  time  in  the  close  season  I  have  gone  out 
without  the  gun  just  to  see  the  dog  work 
many  another  has  done  the  same,  and  to 
one  who  has  never  seen  it  there  comes  a 
revelation. 

All  this  is  at  its  best  on  the  quail  on  this 
coast,  for  on  the  running  blue  quail  the 
dog  had  a  task  of  which  he  knew  nothing 
elsewhere.  A  game  bird  seems  to  know 
when  it  is  being  pointed  by  the  dog  and 
what  it  means,  when  your  eye  is  upon  it 
and  when  not.  In  many  cases  it  certainly 
does.  Bob  White  and  pinnated  grouse,  when 
ycung,  think  they  can  escape  best  by  close 
hiding.  The  woodcock  and  ruffled  grouse 
arc  somewhat  of  the  same  opinion,  though 
they  do  not  lie  as  close.  When  any  of  these 
birds  change  their  minds,  their  reliance  is 
mainly  on  their  wings,  especially  with  the 
woodcock.  But  the  blue  quail  relies  also 
on  his  legs  and  a  powerful  ally  they  are. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  new  problem 
was  here  presented  to  the  dog. 


Back  East,  if  a  bird  flew,  it  was  ruin  to 
the  dog's  training  to  permit  him  to  chase  it 
What  then  was  to  be  done  with  a  bird  that 
would  run  almost  as  fast  as  it  could  fly 
and  nearly  always  ran  until  forced  to  fly? 
If  the  dog  went  slowly  enough  to  enable  hib* 
master  to  follow  with  comfort,  to  keep  him- 
self cool  and  avoid  overheating,  to  preserve 
that  perfect  control  over  himself  that  is  so 
indispensable,  and  exercise  that  delicate  dis 
crimination  in  the  strength  of  the  scent  that 
tells  whether  the  bird  is  near  enough  to 
flush  or  not,  he  was.  certain  to  be  left  be- 
hind nine  times  out  of  ten.  The  best  trained 
dogs  from  the  East  used  to  be  pointing 
most  of  the  time  at  empty  bushes  while 
tne  bird  that  left  the  scent  so  strong  was 
plying  its  swift  legs  up  hill  sometimes  fifty 
yards  or  more  away.  Attempts  to  make  the 
dog  go  faster  generally  resulted  in  making 
him  go  too  fast,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
birds  were  ready  to  lie  well,  he  was  quite 
as  ready  to  run  over  them.  To  meet  the 
emergency  speed  must,  however,  be  culti- 
vated, but  it  must  be  judicious'  speed.  The 
old-time  sportsman,  who  always  trained  his 
own  dogs  and  enjoyed  it  nearly  as  much  ar 
the  shooting,  knows  what  it  is  to  train  a 
dog  to  judicious  speed,  even  the  most  in 
telligent  dog.  Still  it  had  to  be  done;  the  dog 
is  trained  to  quicker  roading,  longer  points 
with  much  less  time  lost,  even  in  drawing  on 
birds  out  of  reach  of  the  gun.  Those  who 
know  the  pointer  and  setter  well,  know  it 
can  be  done,  though  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  patience,  as  well  as  loss  of  birds. 

But  how  many  imagine  that  the  bird  was 
smart  enough  to  rise  to  the  emergency?  He 
did,  though  he  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with 
the  dog  because  the  latter  had  man's  intelli- 
gence behind  him.  But  he  rose  and  keeps 
rising,  so  that  the  contest  between  dog  and 
bird  is  now  the  finest  display  of  anima! 
intelligence  to  be  found  on  earth,  while  th° 
shooting  calls  for  the  highest  skill  man  can 
attain  with  the  shot-gun.  And  this,  on  the 
sunny  days  of  a  California  winter,  when 
earth  and  sky  combine  to  make  life  worth 
the  living,  lasting,  too,  for  several  month? 
when  in  the  East  the  dear  old  dog  has  to 
hunt  in  dreams  by  the  fire,  is  an  "  animal 
story  "  worth  going  far  to  read. 
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FISHING  AT  CRUSOE'S   ISLAND. 


By  Douglas  White. 


Have  you  ever  been  at  sea  for  a  good  long 
time?  By  this  I  do  not  mean  a  week  or  two, 
with  a  stop  at  some  intervening  port,  but 
a  standing  off  from  shore  with  a  fair  wind, 
a  farewell  to  the  last  of  the  high  peaks 
which  tower  over  the  land  you  have  left, 
and  then  water  and  sky,  sky  and  water, 
day  in  and  day  out,  until  the  weeks  have 
dragged  around  and  you  measure  the  time 
afloat  by  months  instead. 

However,  to  one  who  loves  the  realm  of 
old  Neptune  there  is  not  so  much  of  hard- 
ship in  the  voyage,  be  it  long  or  short.  There 
is  a  great  deal  to  interest  and  much  to  keep 
busy  with,  particularly  when  the  ship  you 
are  voyaging  in  happens  to  be  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  sharp-toothed  minions  of  war.  Yet 
in  spite  of  your  love  for  the  "  briny,"  there 
is  one  thing  which  sends  a  longing  way  down 
into  your  heart  and  causes  retrospection. 
This  is  the  meal  whereat  the  steward  an- 
nounces that  he  is  serving  the  last  of  the 
fresh  stores  and  that  the  diet,  till  the  next 
port  is  made,  must  be  confined  to  "sea-stores" 
— those  mysterious  combinations  of  salt 
meat,  tinned  fish  and  hermetically  sealed 
"  delicacies,"  every  one  of  which  takes  on  the 
taste  of  all  its  fellows  after  a  few  days  of  life 
sustained  by  them. 

Once  in  a  while  a  steward  with  special 
cleverness  will  develop  something  new  in 
its  effect  on  one's  palate,  but  stewards  who 
can  accomplish  many  of  these  miracles  are 
few  and  far  between.  Therefor,  when  the 
fresh  grub  gives  out,  all  hands  settle  down  to 
the  inevitable  and  pray  for  a  quick  passage. 
Time   comes   when   the   yearning   for   some 


thing  fresh  and  green  becomes  wildly  oppres- 
sive and  the  onion  locker  is  gone  over  in 
search  of  even  the  smallest  of  sprouts  which 
may  convey,  by  a  single  mouthful,  a  vision 
of  green  fields  and  things  growing. 

Imagine  if  you  can  the  historic  ship  Hart- 
ford, with  close  to  five  hundred  souls  aboard, 
nearly  two  months  at  sea,  bowling  along  un- 
der the  force  of  the  Australian  trades,  the 
coast  of. Chile  still  leagues  away,  and  you 
can  appreciate  the  effect  of  an  announce- 
ment that  we  were  heading  up  for  the  isl- 
and of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  we  would  call 
for  fresh  stores. 

"  That  air  is  the  best  hail  I've  heard  fer 
many  a  watch,"  said  the  grizzled  Bo'sun 
whose  lower  sleeve  was  almost  covered  with 
service  stripes.  "  Why,  we'll  live  like  a 
bunch  of  fightin'  cocks  the  rest  o'  this  'ere 
run  to  Valparaiso;  for  if  there  ever  was  a 
place  where  grub's  plenty,  it's  just  that  bit 
o'  land  called  Isle  Fernandy,"  and  the  old 
man's  eyes  filled  with  a  far  off  look  as  though 
he  were  already  dreaming  of  a  feast  in 
which  navy  rations  did  not  cut  the  most  im- 
portant figure. 

"  And  is  there  so  much  to  be  had  at  Juan 
Fernandez,  Bo'sun?  I  never  supposed  that 
the  island  was  very  productive." 

"  Then  ye  ar'n't  well  posted  on  Isle  Fer- 
nandy, young  man,  fer  when  this  'ere  packet 
drops  her  mud  hook  in  Cumberland  Bay. 
you'll  think  you've  crossed  the  line  into  Para- 
dise. Leastwise  I  thought  so  when  we  techel 
there  with  the  old  Omaha  in  the  early  seven- 
ties. Thar's  people  on  the  island  with  crit- 
ters to  sell — and  that  means  fresh  beef,  don't 
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it?  But  where  Fernandy  stands  out  as  a 
supply  station  is  on  the  question  of  fish; 
which  is  all  the  more  agreeable  in  so  much 
as  they  don't  cost  a  cent  to  ketch  and  air 
mighty  wholesome  eating  arter  severeal 
weeks  of  navy  regular!  Why,  you  never 
seen  such  fishin',  young  man!  They  is  just 
waitin'  to  be  ketched — and  no  little  bits  of 
minnows  either.  They  is  good  big  South  Pa- 
cific cod,  hard  as  nails  and  plenty  of  'em. 
Then  thar's  lobster,  too,  at  Fernandy;  lob- 
sters nigh  on  as  big  as  this  ship's  cutter, 
and  red  when  they're  first  ketched.  You  jest 
wait  till  you  git  to  Isle  Fernandy  and  you'll 
see  sech  fishin'  as  you  never  see  before,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  consumin"  of  them  same  fish 
as  will  occur  aboard  this  packet  arter  the 
cods  is  well  under  hatches  and  the  cooks 
has  had  a  chance  to  fix  'em  right!"  and  the 
Bo'sun  headed  aft  in  answer  to  a  call  from 
the  officer  of  the  deck. 

I  was  a  bit  dubious  about  this  great  supply 
of  fish  at  Juan  Fernandez,  but  it  was  not 
long  ere  every  one  of  the  Bo'sun's  statements 
was  made  good.  We  picked  up  the  island 
just  after  daybreak  and  were  at  anchor  in 
Cumberland  Bay  before  ten  o'clock.  First 
there  was  a  purchase  of  beef  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  who  met  us  in  a  pulling 
boat,  adorned  in  the  only  black  suit  of 
clothes  he  possessed.  Then  there  were  fish- 
ing parties  organized  as  soon  as  the  ship's 
routine  would  allow  of  extensive  liberty.  I 
joined  one  of  these  which  fished  from  the 
deck  of  a  lobster  trap  in  the  center  of  the 
bay.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  such  fishing! 
It  was  not,  of  course,  the  scientific  fishing  of 
the  fly-casting  club  angler,  but  just  plain 
fishing,   with   fresh   grub   for   dinner   as  its 


object.  It  really  seemed  as  if  those  codfish 
were  just  waiting  to  be  caught.  The  only 
limit  to  the  amount  of  fish  one  could  catch 
was  the  speed  with  which  you  were  able 
to  rebait  your  hook.  Once  in  the  water,  the 
bait  was  grabbed  and  you  had  a  beauty  of 
from  three  to  five  pounds  in  weight  flopping 
at  your  feet.  Then  there  were  the  lobsters, 
not  quite  as  large  as  the  Bo'sun  had  de- 
scribed them  to  be,  but  great  big  pinkish  fel- 
lows, who  made  a  delicate  addition  to  the 
cabin  bill  of  fare. 

This  very  plentitude  of  fish  and  lobsters 
has  given  to  Juan  Fernandez  a  commercial 
importance;  a  company  of  Germans  has  es- 
tablished on  the  island  a  canning  establish- 
ment for  both  classes  of  fish,  and  have  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  its  entire  output  in 
the  Valparaiso  market.  This  canning  estab- 
lishment has  brought  to  Defoe's  island-prison 
close  to  a  hundred  souls.  Once  in  three 
months  a  schooner  from  the  mainland  calls 
to  take  away  the  product. 

The  Bo'sun  was  right,  for  to  us,  whose 
stomachs  had  so  many  weeks  been  accus- 
tomed to  nothing  better  than  "  sea-stores," 
Juan  Fernandez  was  in  truth  a  touch  of  the 
epicurean's  Paradise;  and  when  at  night  I 
sat  down  in  the  Hartford's  cabin  to  a  dinner 
of  broiled  lobster,  daintily  fried  cod  and  a 
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dessert  of  fresh  fruit  from  the  governor's 
garden,  I  was  indeed  grateful  to  that  vol- 
canic action  which  had  shot  Fernandez' 
towering  peak  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  left  it  there  until 
we  could  visit  its  harbor  and  renew  our  de- 
pleted stores  from  both  its  natural  and  de- 
veloped   supply.      Nor    did    the    rest   of   the 


CRUSOE'S   CAVE. 

ship  fare  a  whit  less  fortunately  than  the 
cabin  and  ward  room;  those  few  hours  spent 
at  Cumberland  Bay  furnished  fresh  meat  for 
every  mess,  and  as  for  fish — those  young 
"  Blue  Jackets  "  ate  fish  every  mess  for  two 
days  and  then  with  longing  eyes  saw  several 
hundred  pounds  of  condemned  cod  thrown 
over  the  side. 

"  What  a  cussed  shame  things  can't 
be  evened  up  in  this  combination," 
on  salt  horse  for  seven  weeks  afore  we 
gits  our  mud  hook  down  on  Cumberland 
Reef,  and  now  we're  throwin'  away  what 
will  be  worth  more  than  gold  to  us  in  three 
days  more.  I  jest  does  hope  the  next  packet 
I  sails  on  will  have  an  ice-plant.  That'll 
help  out  some,"  and  the  Bo'sun  gazed  aft  to 
watch  the  ripples  where  the  condemned  fish 
had  been  consigned  to  their  original  ele- 
ment. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Juan  Fernandez  was 
to  furnish  us  with  fresh  stores  a-plenty,  the 
island  itself  would  have  rendered  our  visit 
intensely  interesting.  It  was  a  bright  au- 
tumn morning  which  brought  the  island 
aboard  and  we  had  plenty  of  chance  to  study 
the  historic  bit  of  rocks  as  we  approached. 
Clear  cut  against  the  southern  sky  loomed 
the  heights  of  El  Yunque  (the  Anvil)  which 
is  the  central  and  highest  peak  of  the  island. 


Then  as  the  ship  made  a  lee  along  the  north- 
ern shore  the  features  of  the  place  came  into 
view. 

First  to  be  picked  out  was  the  little  sad- 
dle shaped  notch  in  the  mountains  where 
Selkirk  kept  his  four  years'  vigil.  From 
this  point  the  sea  may  be  scanned  towarr1 
every  point  of  the  compass,  and  a  signal 
hoisted  there  could  hardly  be  missed  by  any 
ship  passing  within  a  reasonable  distance. 
Below  this  lookout,  and  facing  toward  .• 
bight  which  navigators  have  christened  "  En- 
glish Bay,"  there  is  a  little  mesa  on  which  a 
scant  bit  of  verdure  grows,  and  just  at  the 
back  of  this  diminutive  plain  lies  the  cave  or 
grotto  which  was  Selkirk's  home.  Two  miles 
further  to  the  east  the  ship  is  brought 
sharply  about  and  headed  into  the  only  good 
anchorage  of  the  island.  This  is  known  as 
"  Cumberland  Bay,"  and  on  its  shore  lies  the 
single  settlement  of  this  far  away  place. 
Long  ago  there  were  hundreds  of  people  here, 
for  Chile  at  one  time  maintained  a  garrison 
in  old  Fort  Juan  Bautista,  the  ruins  of  which 
overlook  the  blue  waters  of  Cumberland. 
In  those  days  there  were  plenty  of  people 
here  besides  the  Chilean  soldiers — but  they 
were  not  here  of  their  own  desire. 

For  Juan  Fernandez  was  then  a  penal  col- 
ony and,  in  the  early  years  of  Chile's  exist- 
ence as  a  republic,  many  a  transgressor  of 
her  civil  laws — besides  a  plenty  of  enemies 
to  her  aspirations  for  freedom — made  the 
voyage  to  Fernandez  never  to  return.  It 
was  truly  a  living  tomb,  and  the  places  of 
confinement  were  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  people  who  planned  them!  Out  of  the 
mountain  side  immense  grottoes  were 
scooped,  and  these  were  barred  with  gates 
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of  strongest  iron.  Here,  like  cattle,  the  un- 
fortunate prisoners  spent  their  time,  save 
when  under  strong  guard  they  were  brought 
forth  to  perform  some  kind  of  work  on  the 
fort  or  its  accompanying  buildings! 

But  all  this  was  the  better  part  of  a  cent- 
ury ago;  the  ancient  fort  is  now  crumbling 
in  ruins,  while  rank  vegetation  fills  the 
rocky  caverns  where  the  Chilean  prisoners 
suffered  and  died.  Scarcely  a  hundred  peo- 
ple dwell  now  in  the  little  colony,  most  of 
them  being  employed  in  the  fisheries.  Now 
and  then  a  ship  puts  into  the  bay,  and  there 
is  a  scramble  to  sell  to  her  passengers  or 
crew,  curios  of  the  island,  fresh  meat  and 
vegetables  from  the  little  gardens.  Over  all 
this  presides  a  dignified  governor,  who  repre- 
sents the  Chilean  government,  filling  at  the 
same  time  all  the  offices  from  provincial  ex- 
ecutive to  collector  of  customs  and  island 
postmaster. 

Many  people  suppose  that  Juan  Fernan- 
dez was  never  inhabited  before  Selkirk  dwelt 
there,  but  such  is  not  a  fact*.  Nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  hero  of  Robinson  Crusoe  landed 
there,  this  island  had  been  discovered  by  a 
Spanish  mariner  and  he  developed  a  scheme 
of  colonization,  giving  to  the  rugged  place 
his  own  name,  "Juan  Fernandez."  His  plan 
was  a  failure,  and  for  years  the  island  was 
in  solitude  save  for  an  occasional  visit  from 
some  passing  vessel  which  put  in  to  replen- 
ish its  larder  from  the  wild  pigs  and  goats 
which  were  plentiful  on  land,  or  the  excel- 
lent fish  which  swam  in  the  waters.  Most  of 
the  ships  were  of  the  buccaneer  class  which 
infested  the  Pacific  into  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  1704  the  Cinque  Port's  galley,  a  ship 
of  ninety-six  tons  and  carrying  sixteen  guns, 
dropped  her  anchor  in  Cumberland  Bay  and, 
at  his  own  request,  landed  on  the  island 
Alexander  Selkirk,  who,  as  sailing  master 
of  the  galley,  had  seriously  quarreled  with 
his  commander  and  preferred  being  "mar- 
ooned "  on  the  island  to  remaining  with  the 
ship.  Here  Selkirk  lived  for  four  years  and 
four  months,  his  release  being  effected  by  tli2 
"  Duke,"  a  privateer,  in  the  year  1709.  On 
Selkirk's  note  book  Defoe  founded  his  pleas- 
ing story,  adding  much  from  his  own  im- 
agination to  the  tale  of  the  mariner.     Sel- 


kirk died  in  1723,  being  at  the  time  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  British  navy  and  attached  to 
H.  M.  S.  "Weymouth." 

England  has  recognized  the  truth  of  the 
story  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe "  as  far  as  it 
coincides  with  the  story  of  Selkirk,  by  erect- 
ing on  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  at  the 
spot  where  Selkirk  maintained  his  lookout, 
a  memorial  tablet  to  Defoe's  hero  inscribed 
as  follows: 

"  In  memory  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  Mar- 
iner, a  native  of  Largo,  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  Scotland,  who  lived  on  this  island  in 
complete  solitude  for  four  years  and  four 
months.  He  was  landed  from  the  Cinque 
Port's  galley,  96  tons,  16  guns,  A.  D.  1704, 
and  was  taken  off  in  the  Duke,  Privateer, 
12th  February,  1709.  He  died  Lieutenant  of 
H.  M.  S.  Weymouth,  A.  D.  1723,  aged  47 
years.  This  tablet  is  erected  near  Selkirk's 
lookout  by  Commodore  Powell  and  the  Offi- 
cers of  H.  M.  S.  Topaze,  A.  D.  1868." 

It  is  known  that  Selkirk  turned  over  to 
Defoe  his  diary,  written  during  the  years 
spent  on  the  island,  and  from  these  notes  the 
clever  author  constructed  a  work  which  has 
more  than  held  its  share  of  popularity 
through  many  generations.  Beyond  the  sol- 
itude of  his  surroundings,  Selkirk's  exile 
was  not  so  terrible.  The  island  furnished 
him  with  game  and  fish  and  its  climate  is 
agreeable  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Its  length 
is  twelve  miles  and  its  extreme  width  three 
miles.  Along  its  entire  length  stretches  a 
ragged  range  of  mountains,  of  which  El 
Yunque,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
Spanish  anvil,  is  the  highest,  rising  to  more 
than  three  thousand  feet  above  the  waters 
of  Cumberland  Bay. 

The  anchorage  is  a  fairly  good  one,  save 
when  the  wind  drives  from  the  north,  when 
it  becomes  extremely  dangerous.  This  is 
proven  by  the  remnants  of  wrecks  which  lie 
on  Cumberland's  shores.  Among  these  is 
the  wreck  of  one  of  the  largest  ships  which 
ever  flew  the  American  flag.  She  was  the 
Rappahannock,  and  met  her  fate  while  try- 
ing to  make  an  anchorage  inside  the  bay 
during  a  howling  norther.  Beneath  the 
waters  of  the  bay  are  hidden  many  other 
wrecks,  among  them  a  Spanish  war  frigate 
which,  half  a  century  ago,  went  to  the  bot- 
tom while  trying  to  ride  out  a  gale  inside  the 
bay. 
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GOIN'   FISHIV 

By  Wilbur  Gildersleeve. 

TT'S   refreshin'   t'   yer   system 

When  yer  creepin'  out  o'  sight — 

Layin'   low   among  th'   willers, 
An'  awaitin  for  a  bite. 

When  yer  wadin'  up  th'  riffles, 
With  yer  trousers  'bove  yer  knees, 

Castin'  into  ev'ry  eddy 
In  th'  shadder  o'  th'  trees. 

Er  a-walkin'  'long  th'  bank 

Where  th'  breeze  ez  blowin'  cool, 

When  yer  trollin'  all  th'  shallers 
An'  a-whippin'  ev'ry  pool. 

Gee!   et's  mighty  entertainin' 
When  a  speckel  takes  yer  bait, 

An'  rushes  fer  th'  open 
At  a  racin'  hosse's  gait! 

When  yer  payin'  out  th'  line, 

An'  a-reelin'  in  th'  slack, 
Till  ye've  got  'im  plum  wore  out, 

An'  yer  reachin'  fer  yer  sack. 

When  yer  holdin'  up  yer  pole 
With  yer  drag  an'  clicker  set, 

Till  yer  fetch  'im  to  th'  surface 
An'  y'  land  'im  in  th'  net. 

O  th'  rattle  o'  th'  tackl3 
An'  th'  singin'  o'  th'  reel, 

An'  th'  splashin'  o'  th'  water — 
How  it  makes  a  feller  feel! 
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IN   MODERN  ARCADIA. 


By  J.    M.    SCANLA.ND. 


VERY  country  has  a  "  sports- 
man's paradise,"  but  Southern 
Louisiana  comes  nearer  the  real- 
ization of  that  ideal  than  per- 
haps any  other  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  game,  the  winters  are  mild, 
and  shooting  is  especially  good.  The  vis- 
itor to  this  strange  land  of  weird  beauty  and 
peculiar  people  finds  much  of  interest  if  he 
have  a  taste  for  picturesque  life  and  roman- 
tic scenery. 

One  must  go  far  beyond  the  main  traveled 
roads  into  this  Arcadian  section  to  see  life 
at  its  best  and  find  game  the  most  plentiful 
and  easy  to  bag.  He  will  see  not  only  all 
varieties  of  game,  but  all  kinds  of  people  as 
well,  the  most  interesting  being  the  Aca- 
dians  or  "  Cajeens "  as  they  are  locally 
called.  Their  homes  are  along  the  deep, 
sluggish  and  crooked  Bayou  Teche,  from  St. 
Martinsville,  down  to  New  Orleans,  and 
westward  to  lake  Charles,  near  the  Texas 
line.  Vermillion  Bay  and  Cote  Blanche  are 
lined  with  the  quaint  Norman  cottages,  with 
narrow  dormer  windows  on  the  peaked 
roofs  looking  out  upon  the  waters  beyond — 
the  home  of  the  fish,  the  alligator,  and  the 
stopping  place  of  myriads  of  ducks  and 
geese,  which  furnish  food  and  amusement 
for  the  "Cajeen,"  with  whom  hunting  is  the 
chief  amusement  of  an  idyllic  life. 

When  living  on  the  prairies  his  odd-look- 
ing cabin  is  of  oak  logs,  "  chinked  "  with 
boards  and  "daubed"  with  red  clay,  with  a 
"chinked"  chimney  at  one  end  and  a  stair 
case  on  the  outside  to  the  loft.  The  "Cajeen" 
is  usually  dressed  in  blue  jeans,  a  home 
made  cotton  cloth  raised  in  his  own  cotton 
patch,  and  dyed  an  indigo  blue  by  a  process 
known  only  to  himself.  The  women  wear 
similar  cotton  materials,  which  they  weave 
and  make  up  into  garments.  They  are  as 
rustic  and  as  unacquainted  with  the  outside 
world  as  were  their  ancestors  when  they 
came  from  the  Acadian  river,  Nova  Scotia. 


generations  ago.  But  they  are  hospitable 
and  kind,  and  the  sportsman  who  passes 
through  that  country  will  be  well  cared  for; 
though  they  may  speak  little  English,  they 
can  shrug  their  shoulders  in  such  an  ex- 
pressive manner  that  they  can  be  understood. 
This  adds  interest  to  the  sportsman's  tour, 
and  he  should  always  manage  to  stop  at  a 
"Cajeen"  cabin,  or  camp  in  a  settlement 
of  this  strange  and  interesting  people. 

The  traveler  will  find  a  plain  people  and 
plain  living,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of 
tneir  bill  of  fare,  and  it  is  well  cooked. 
They  have  game,  "gumbo,"  and  boiled  rice 
when  they  can  get  nothing  else.  They  are 
never  in  a  hurry,  except  when  on  horseback 
herding  cattle  or  hunting.  They  believe  that 
it  is  no  use  worrying — what  can't  be  done  to- 
day, may  be  done  to-morrow.  They  live 
long,  generally  speaking,  in  this  Acadian 
country,  being  the  oldest  people  in  the  State, 
and  more  of  them  proportionately,  than  in 
any  other  district. 

In  most  of  the  "weather-board"  cottages 
which  are  a  shade  more  aristocratic  than 
the  log-houses,  there  is  a  fiddle  and  perhaps 
a  flute,  handed  down  for  generations.  The 
old,  sun-browned,  sharp-faced  head  of  the 
family  saws  out  the  tunes  of  his  beloved 
Acadia  in  cold  Nova  Scotia,  or  perhaps 
these  of  his  remote  peasant  ancestors  in 
Normandy.  When  a  sufficient  number  have 
gathered  together  there  is  a  dance — contra 
dances  and  quadrilles.  The  city  man  would 
do  well  not  to  attempt  to  introduce  th^ 
civilized  waltz.  The  Acadian  is  hospitable 
but  he  will  not  stand  everything. 

At  Abbeville,  and  throughout  Vermilion 
Parish,  the  Acadians  flourish,  and  here  may 
be  found  the  nearest  approach  to  the  real 
French  peasant  types.  It  is  a  meadow  coun- 
try, coursed  by  narrow  and  sluggish  bayous 
which  are  alive  with  fish  and  alligators  of 
the    very    largest    size.      The    meadows    of 
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rich  and  luxuriant  grass  are  filled  with  the 
cattle,  which  constitute  their  chief  depend- 
ence and  capital.  Bayou  Tigre,  a  sluggish, 
dark,  tortuous  and  narrow  stream,  is  a  fav- 
orite resort  for  sportsmen;  parties  from  the 
nearby  towns,  and  even  from  New  Orleans, 
come  to  this  section  for  a  few  days  or  a 
week's  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  Acadian  uses  a  light,  egg-shell 
"  pirogue,"  but  the  inexperienced  boatman 
would   better   take   a   flat-bottomed   bateau. 


hunter's  dog  start  across  the  stream,  or  a 
darkey  in  a  dug-out.  The  alligator  is  very 
fond  of  the  negro,  especially  if  he  is  young 
and  tender.  This  gives  the  sportsman  the 
opportunity  of  his  life — for  a  big  alligator 
story.  If  he  hits  the  'gator  in  a  vunerable 
point  he  is  the  hero  of  the  hunt.  And  this 
requires  good  marksmanship,  for  the  in- 
stinct of  the  'gator  and  his  sad  experience 
with  hunters  teaches  him  to  keep  as  much  of 
his  head  under  water  as  possible. 


MEADOWS   OF   RTCH,    LUXURIANT   GRASS. 


The  banks  of  this  pretty  stream  are  shaded 
by  a  deep  fringe  of  water-oaks  and  blue 
gums,  interlaced  with  a  labyrinth  of  vines, 
which  makes  the  spot  cool  and  delightful  ever 
in  the  warmest  weather.  Here  the  utmost 
quiet  prevails,  broken  occasionally  by  the 
bellow  of  one  of  the  huge  alligators  as  he 
slides  from  the  muddy  bank  into  the  stream, 
"flops"  his  tail,  and  takes  a  dive  on  hearing 
the  hunters  who  are  invading  his  domains 
He  rises  further  down  the  stream,  and  floats 
upwards  with  his  nose  just  above  the  sur- 
face,   increasing   his   pace   when   he    sees   a 


The  cypress  swamps  when  filled  with  back- 
water from  the  larger  lakes  are  good  fields 
for  the  alligator.  These  swamps  are  cut  up 
with  bayous,  but  the  tangled  vines  and  thick 
undergrowth  make  them  almost  unnavigable 
and  the  'gator  is  comparatively  safe  from 
the  sportsman's  gun.  Even  the  "Cajeen" 
rarely  -ventures  into  these  desolate  regions 
made  more  gloomy  by  the  huge  cypress 
trees  clothed  in  their  sombre  dress  of  black 
Spanish  moss  which  imparts  a  funereal 
aspect  to  the  dreary  scene.  Myriads  of 
aucks  zigzag  overhead  and  finally  swooping 
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ON    liAYOU    TECHR. 


downward  cover  the  water  for  acres  in 
extent.  These  swamps  are  more  secure  for 
water-fowl  than  the  accessible  rice-fields, 
where  the  ducks  swarm  in  waves  during  the 
season  of  irrigating  the  farms  from  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  Then  the  Acadian  actually 
takes  his  gun  in  hand  for  self-protection  if 
he  wishes  to  save  his  rice  crop,  and  he  is 
specially  glad  when  visiting  sportsmen  come. 

Calcasieu  Parish  is  a  vast  net-work  of  rice- 
fields,  and  would  be  ideal  shooting  grounds 
were  it  not  for  the  mosquitos,  which  are 
troublesome  even  in  winter.  When  the 
sportsman  is  tired  of  hunting  water-fowl 
he  can  cross  to  some  of  the  islands  in  Lake 
Charles  and  hunt  for  jars  of  gold  said  to  be 
buried  there  by  the  pirate,  La  Pitte.  He  may 
not  find  any,  but  he  will  have  the  sport  of 
the  exciting  anticipation. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the 
respective  methods  of  the  Acadian  and  the 
amateur  sportsman  in  'gator  hunting.  The 
former  hunt  in  trios,  pushing  out  into  the 
sluggish  stream  in  their  bateau.  One  man 
pushes  it  noiselessly  along  with  a  pole,  a 
small  boy  is  in  the  bow  on  the  lookout,  and 
the  hunter  sits  in  the  middle,  looking  side 


ways,  with  his  blunderbuss  or  shot-gun  in 
readiness.  A  ripple  is  seen  and  the  boy 
motions  to  the  hunter;  the  boat  is  steered 
in  that  direction,  and  the  marksman  makes 
ready  as  a  'gator  with  his  nose  above  water 
sinks,  and  at  a  short  distance  rises,  peering 
out  to  see  how  things  look.  Prom  the  bot- 
tom of  the  now  motionless  boat  a  dog  is 
made  to  bark,  or  the  small  boy  imitates 
the  squeal  of  a  hog.  The  'gator  sees  a  meal 
in  prospective  and  makes  for  the  dog  stand- 
ing upon  the  bow  of  the  boat,  when  the 
waiting  "Cajeen"  lets  him  have  a  load  of 
buck-shot  in  the  brain,  for  they  are  ex- 
cellent marksmen. 

Sometimes  a  number  of  hunters  will  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  reeds  upon  the  bank, 
make  a  dog  bark  and  throw  him  in  the 
bayou.  The  "Cajeen"  always  has  a  plentiful 
supply  of  dogs,  and  can  afford  to  lose  one  at 
any  time.  The  dog  has  no  sooner  reached 
tne  middle  of  the  bayou  than  along  come 
several  saurians  like  floating  black  logs. 
The  dog  may  turn  back  for  the  shore,  but 
that  is  his  look-out.  Each  man  selects  his 
mark,  and  there  is  a  great  commotion  in  the 
water,  and  several  dead  alligators. 
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When  hunting  the  'gator  at  night  the 
"Cajeen"  uses  the  old-time  "fire-pan"  filled 
with  pine-knots,  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
hills  for  shining  the  eyes  of  the  deer.  The 
bright  flames  throw  a  flickering  light  over 
the  surface  of  the  black  waters,  reflecting 
the  overhanging  boughs  and  ghostly  cypress 
"knees,"  giving  to  the  scene  a  weird  appear 
ance.  When  the  'gator's  eye  has  been  caught 
the  hunter  turns  loose  his  fowling  piece, 
or  blunderbuss,  and  most  always  with  good 
results.  The  amateur  sportsman  who  uses 
a  rifle  wonders  why  he  misses.  The  "Cajeen" 
is  not  only  a  good  marksman,  but  his  trained 
eye  is  almost  unerring  in  estimating  the 
distance  by  fire-light.  It  is  not  easy  to  esti 
mate  the  distance  of  a  'gator  by  the  shine 
from  the  eye,  and  there  is  where  the  ama- 
teur sportsman  misses.  Furthermore,  his 
one  cartridge  may  not  pierce  the  brain  of 
the  saurian,  without  which  the  shot  is  in 
vain. 

Hunting  alligators  is  a  profitable  industry, 

and  the  Acadian  makes  enough  to  buy  extra 

provisions,  "wet  goods,"  and  to  enjoy  a  big 


frolic  in  the  towns  on  feast  days  or  at 
Christmas.  There  are  about  40,000  or  50,000 
alligators  killed  in  Louisiana  during  the 
year.  The  native  hunter  sells  the  hide,  oil, 
teeth,  and  meat.  Some  of  the  meat  is 
smoked  and  dried  and  eaten,  but  he  does 
not  relish  it  as  a  staple.  He  prefers  game 
and   rice. 

The  "Cajeen"  is  an  expert  huntsman;  he 
has  no  use  for  roads,  and  at  the  most  rapid 
speed  he  follows  the  narrow  and  crooked 
paths  that  lead  through  the  forests  and 
tangled  vines  down  the  bayous  and  sloughs. 
His  pony  is  a  small  animal,  fleet,  sound  of 
bottom,  long-winded,  and  somewhat  wild. 
The  legs  of  a  rider,  if  a  tall  man,  nearly  rest 
upon  the  ground,  but  the  little  animal  car- 
ries men  of  very  heavy  weight. 

The  Acadians  are  passionately  fond  of 
horse-racing,  and  will  bet  not  only  their  last 
dollar,  but  also  the  pony  on  the  result.  Sun- 
day afternoon,  after  church,  is  the  usual  time 
for  this  sport.  A  story  is  told  of  a  "Cajeen" 
horse-race — perhaps  it  is  only  a  sportsman's 
yarn.  There  was  a  big  race  at  the  town  of 
Lake  Charles  and  all  the  Acadians  of  th" 
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surrounding  country  were  present.  A 
"Cajeen"  pony  was  entered  against  a  horse. 
The  betting  was  very  lively,  and  the  race 
was  a  single  stretch  of  two  miles  down  the 
road.  The  Board  of  Judges  consisted  of 
two  Acadians  and  one  American.  The  horse 
came  first  under  the  pole  by  a  length.  The 
Acadians  were  dissatisfied  and  contended 
that  the  pony  won,  though  the  horse  came 
out  ahead.  The  Americans  argued  that  the 
result  was  too  plain  for  dispute,  but  the 
Acadians  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said 


of  water-fowl.  Along  in  September  the 
lagoons  and  the  rice-fields  begin  to  fill  up 
with  game,  which  seems  to  be  ever  on  the 
wing.  There  is  shooting  day  and  night,  by 
amateurs,  tourist  sportsmen,  and  the  pot- 
hunter, who  supplies  the  markets.  The  pot- 
hunter builds  his  "blinds"  on  the  bayous 
and  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  when  he  has 
a  boat-load  he  comes  up  to  the  city  to  the  old 
French  Market,  where  he  sells  his  cargo, 
and  after  spending  his  money  in  the  French 
Quarter  returns  for  more. 


TYPICAL   PLANTER'S   RESIDENCE   ON   BAYOU   TECHE. 


that  the  pony  run  the  fastest — he  took  more 
steps  than  the  horse  did,  but  the  horse  hav 
ing  longer  legs  got  over  more  ground;  that 
if  the  pony's  legs  had  been  longer  he  would 
have  come  out  ahead.  After  mature  delib 
eration,  and  many  gesticulations,  the  judges 
decided  in  favor  of  the  pony. 

In  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  on  Lake 
Pontchartrian  and  the  bayous  that  empty 
into  it,  there  is  any  amount  of  sport  for  the 
shooter  of  water-fowl.  The  sportsman's  field 
extends  far  below  the  city,  for  the  low  lands 
are  partly  submerged  nearly  all  the  time, 
and  the  salt  marshes  are  alive  with  all  kinds 


Along  the  banks  of  these  bayous  are  also 
camps  of  Creole  pot-hunters.  These  camp  in 
boxes  or  arbors  covered  with  green  branches, 
where  they  sleep  and  do  their  cooking.  In 
the  day-time,  after  putting  out  decoys,  they 
hide  behind  the  tall  grass,  or  in  the  reeds, 
on  the  bank,  and  with  their  cane  "calls" 
attract  the  attention  of  the  swarms  of  can- 
vas-backs that  begin  to  sail  around  about  4 
o  clock  in  the  morning  in  search  of  break 
fast.  The  Creole  "call"  is  superior  to  any 
of  the  decoys  made  in  the  cities,  for  the  pot- 
hunter lives  among  his  game  and  his  con- 
tinual practice  has  made  him  almost  perfect. 
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When  a  flock  circles  down  to  see  what  the  as  to  brown  all  sides.     When  cooked  suffi- 

aecoys  are  doing,  they  receive  a  volley,  and  ciently    the    Creole    begins    his    evening's 

those  that  are  left  receive  another  as  they  feast.      He    already    has    a    pot    of    gumbo, 

rise  upward.    At  night  three  or  four  Creoles  which  is  comprised  of  a  little  of  everything, 

and  a  dog  get  into  a  flat-bottomed  bateau.  also  French  bread  and  onions  and  a  bottle 

a  reflector  is  fixed  in  the  bow,  throwing  a  of  sour  wine.    The  duck  is  fat  and  juicy  and 

reddish  light  over  the  waters.     The  bateau  gravy  is  not  used. 

is  noiselessly  steered  in  the  direction  of  the  The  Creole  is  a  picturesque  character  of 
beds  of  ducks  who  are  dazed  by  the  light,  the  lakes  and  bayous  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
and  while  in  this  quandry  offer  a  shining  Crescent  City,  but  the  "Cajeen"  of  the  Teche 
mark.  The  dogs  employed  by  these  pot-  and  Attakapas  sections  is  far  more  interest- 
hunters  are  among  the  best  retrievers  in  ing,  odd  and  original,  and  his  type  is  the 
America.  same  to-day  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago, 
The  Creole  cooks  a  canvas-oack  in  the  and  will  be  the  same  generations  hence, 
most  artistic  manner,  and  it  is  served  most  He  is  uninfluenced  by  his  surroundings; 
deliciously,  although  it  is  in  camp  style.  cnngs  to  the  customs  and  life  of  his  ances- 
After  the  feathers  have  been  carefully  tors,  believing  that  what  they  did  must  be 
picked  and  the  entrails  taken  out,  the  duck  right.  He  is  happy  in  his  isolation  and 
is  dried  with  Spanish  moss.  The  cavity  lrf  ignorance,  and  prefers  to  live  in  his  own 
then  filled  with  boiled  rice.  The  duck  is  narrow  world,  knowing  little  and  caring  less 
spitted  on  a  stick  which  is  held  before  a  for  the  great,  rushing,  pushing,  crowding, 
hot  oak-wood  fire  and  turned  at  intervals  so  money-getting  world  beyond. 

[  For  the  photographs  illustrating  the  above  article  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.— En.] 


MIDDAY  IN  THE   SIERRAS. 

F.  H.  M. 

A  crested .  blue-jay  in  the  fir  top  shrills, 
A  restless  ousel  dips  aneaL  the  stream. 
Far  down  the  canon's   depths  a   mocker 

trills— 
The  babbling  waters  in  a  thousand  rills 
Sing    drowsily    beneath    the    sun's    fierce 

gleam. 
Low    droop    the    needles    on    the    somber 

pines, 
The  aspens  in  the  glare  for  once  are  still. 
The  panting  doe  in  listless^ess  reclines 
Beneath  the  sheltering  shauow  of  the  vines 
Which  drape  the  sweltering  dead-falls  on 

the  hill. 
The  squirrels  forbear  to  chatter;  and  the 

drone 
Of  locusts  wars  alone  with  silence.    E'en 
The    breeze    has    gone    to    rest    and    idly 

thrown 
Upon  the  clustering  mosses'  shimmering 

screen 
A  shadow  fails,  as,  flow  on  drifting  wing, 
An  eagle  floats  athwart  the  brazen  sky, 
Soaring  in  solitude — the  only  thing 
That  braves  the  sun-god's  fierce  autocracy. 
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PHYSICAL   FORM 


By  William  Greer  Harrison. 


LL  those  who  breed  horses  look  to 
the  "  form "  of  the  horse  as  a 
condition  of  vital  importance. 
"  Form  "  is  in  effect  the  law  of 
proportion  faithfully  applied. 
All  breeders  of  animals  know  that  an  ob- 
servance of  the  law  which  produces  "  form  " 
is  essential  to  success  in  their  desire  to  give 
the  world  a  racer  or  a  draught  horse. 

In  that  delicate,  dainty  animal,  the  racer, 
we  have  the  finest  type  of  mathematically 
proportioned  animal  form.  Here  speed  and 
endurance  rather  than  mere  strength  are 
cultivated. 

In  the  boxer  we  find  the  racer  type — and 
the  exact  proportions.  In  the  wrestler  we 
demand  something  of  the  quality  of  the 
draught  horse — great  strength  combined 
with  relative  speed. 

We  speak  of  "championship  form"  as  ap 
plied  to  the  athlete,  and  we  mean  thereby  that 


the  athlete  has  "  form  "  in  the  sense  of  due 
proportion — that  he  has  the  measurements 
which  show  proportion  and  the  qualities  of 
courage,  dash  and  cunning  which  enable 
him  to  take  and  hold  the  championship. 

The  best  men  in  the  athletic  world  are  the 
best  proportioned.  In  a  long  contest  the 
lack  of  proportion  will  of  itself  so  punish 
the  athlete  as  to  defeat  him.  Imagine  a  man 
in  the  ring  with  the  legs  of  a  wrestler  and 
the  body  of  a  sprinter,  and  you  will  better 
understand  the  position.  The  weight  of  his 
legs  will  be  a  drag  on  his  chest,  making  him 
move   awkwardly,    slowly   and   breathlessly. 

The  evil  is  not  so  great  where  the  chest, 
shoulders,  etc.,  are  excessive  in  proportion 
1o  the  legs — but  the  lack  of  proportion  even 
there  has  lost  many  a'  good  man  a  hard 
fought  battle.  To  have  the  highest  chance 
of  winning  in  an  athletic  contest  there  must 
be  perfect  "  form,"  and  form  means  per- 
fect proportion. 
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We  are  very  careful  about  breeding  horses, 
dogs,  cattle,  etc.,  and  we  are  also  careful  to 
keep  them  in  "  form  "  by  prudent  dieting  and 
sufficient  exercise.  But  when  it  is  suggested 
that  man,  also  being  an  animal,  ought  to  be 
in  "  form,"  and  that  to  get  him  and  keep 
him  there  dieting  and  exercise  are  neces- 
sary, a  score  of  objections  are  raised,  and  we 
are  told  that  intellectual  man  does  not 
belong  to  the  animal  kingdam,  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  laws  which  give  us  beauty  in 
the  perfect  form  of  the  horse  or  the  dog. 

Those  who  object  to  rational  dieting  and 
exercise  do  not  present  much  evidence  of 
the  intellectuality  of  which  they  boast. 
They  are  wedded  to  their  habits,  they  are 
slaves  to  their  appetites.  For  them  a  salad 
is  a  symphony,  a  roast  duck  is  a  sonnet,  and 
a  sirloin  a  Wagnerian  composition.  The 
gourmand  and  the  gourmet,  if  they  with- 
drew from  public  notice,  formed  a  monastic 
order  of  Flesh  Builders  and  lived  by,  as 
they  live  for,  themselves,  possibly  would  be 
within  their  rights.  But  as  we  dislike  de- 
formity and  love  "  form,"  we  naturally  pro- 
test against  all  home-made  ugliness  in  the 
nature  of  flabby  projections,  as  offensive  to 
the  eye  as  the  bastard  mongrel  architecture 
which  until  very  recently  disgraced  this 
city.  Architects  have  rediscovered  the  laws 
of  proportion  and  are  now  refusing  the  cas- 
tellated body  perched  upon  the  Swiss  chalet 
base,  and  are  ignoring  the  jim-crack  bird 
cage  excrescences  which  disfigure  so  many 
homes. 

The  architects  encourage  us  to  hope  that, 
as  they  have  returned  to  the  classic  beauty 
of  the  Greek,  we  may  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps and  once  again  give  to  the  world  the 
perfect  form  of  the  Greek  athlete. 

It  is  a  crime  in  a  woman  to  permit  her- 
self to  become  ugly.  If  nature  miscarried 
and  cursed  her  with  extreme  homeliness, 
we  would  pity  her.  But  even  the  homely 
may  achieve  the  beauty  of  health,  the  fas- 
cination of  grace  in  physical  poise  and 
rhythmic  action.  A  woman  who  is  delicate 
in  her  thoughts,  who  is  conscientious  in  her 
ablutions,  who  is  religious  in  her  devotion 
to  her  toilet,  and  who  refuses  all  excess  of 
food  and  welcomes  all  wholesome  exercise 
has  a  beauty  of  "  form  "  that  outweighs  and 
outclasses  mere  facial  beauty.  But  let  the 
most  beautiful   of  her   sex   become   gross — 


then  all  claim  to  beauty  disappears.  Women 
know  this  and  watch  with  extreme  care  the 
first  approach  of  the  enemy,  ever  ready  to 
battle  with  all  the  forces  of  their  nature 
against  the  form-destroying  foe. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  woman  to  be  beau- 
tiful. Beauty  and  truth  are  one — as  a 
woman  is  truthful  she  is  beautiful,  as  she 
is  beautiful  she  is  truthful.  If  she  be  un- 
true to  nature  her  beauty  disappears.  Hap- 
pily women  have  learned  this  lesson  and  are 
by  far  more  mindful  of  "  form "  than  are 
men. 

The  grossness  of  women  is,  as  a  rule, 
a  direct  heritage  from  a  gross  father.  So 
the  obese  are  not  only  criminal  in  them 
selves  but  are  the  cause  of  crime  in  others. 

Men  claim  that  they  are  born  with  a  ten- 
dency to  fat.  This  is  true  but  does  not  ex- 
cuse. The  tendency  may  be  checked,  but  it 
is  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  gormand  glor 
ies  in  his  appetite  and  worships  rich  food, 
the  eating  of  which  has  become  for  him 
a  sacrament  of  matter. 

The  gormand  lives  to  eat.  Does  it  occur 
to  him  that  he  is  doing  voluntarily  what 
the  goose  is  compelled  to  do — preparing  his 
liver,  by  stuffing,  for  its  metamorphosis  into 
a  "  pate  de  f  oi  gras"  ? 

If  this  stuffing  could  be  affected  without 
disfigurement  of  the  form  it  would  matter 
not  at  all.  But  what  I  complain  of  is  the 
traveling  sirloins,  the  peripatetic  Strasburg 
pies  and  the  wobbling  pates.  These  are  of- 
fenses against  the  artistic  sense.  They  are 
a  shock  to  clean  minds,  and  unhappily  they 
have  a  tendency  to  reproduce  themselves. 

To  most  men  eating  is  the  most  important 
function  in  their  lives — whereas  the  eating 
should  be  but  the  means  which  should  enable 
man  to  enjoy  spiritual,  sensuous  and  moral 
functions.  The  overfed  man  enjoys  only  th^ 
pleasure  of  the  glutton.  To  him  music,  the 
drama,  poetry  and  contemplation  are  noth- 
ing. His  highest  conception  of  joy  is  in  the 
gurgle  of  the  full  stomach. 

Every  wise  man  resents  the  tyranny  of 
the  table  and  resists  the  demands  of  mere 
appetite.  Every  wise  man  takes  such  exer- 
cise as  will  enable  him  to  eliminate  from  his 
system  the  chemicals  which  would  destroy 
his  form.  The  wise  man  preserves  his  form 
because  he  loves  grace,  the  rhythm  of  "ac- 
tion, and  the  health-joy  which  exercise 
yields. 
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Business  men  devote  from  three  to  four 
hours  daily  to  eating.  How  much  time  does 
the  average  business  man  give  to  art?  How 
much  to  study?  How  much  to  spiritual  pro- 
gress? How  much  to  exercise?  Does  not  his 
business  and  his  eating  and  sleeping  use  up 
all  his  time?  When  urged  to  take  exercise, 
the  invariable  answer  is,  "  I  haven't  time.  ' 
Poor  fools!  They  deliberately  sacrifice  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  life,  for  what?  Just 
for  a  few  more  thousands  of  dollars — that 
is  the  only  gain  to  them.  Business,  business, 
nothing  but  business.  No  time  for  God, 
no  time  for  fellow-men.  No  time  for  any- 
thing but  the  grave. 

A  healthy  young  Irish  girl  being  urged 
to  wear  shoes  replied,  "Ah,  sure,  I'd  rather 
lose  the  taste  of  my  mouth  than  the  feel 
of  my  feet."  Wise  maid!  How  few  men  or 
women  ever  get  near  to  the  earth!  To 
touch  the  soil  with  bare  feet  is  to  tone  the 
system  to  take  in  strength  and  health.  But 
this  method  is  not  convenient  and  is  not 
therefore  urged. 

How  few  people  air  their  bodies!  How 
few  sun  their  persons!  And  yet  an  air  and 
sun  bath  is  as  necessary  to  perfect  health 
as  the  food  we  demand  to  appease  real 
hunger.  How  few  (if  any)  of  our  rich  peo- 
ple have  built  for  themselves  a  solarium — 
a  place  in  which  they  may  with  decency 
expose  their  persons  to  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  sun  and  air? 

There  is  in  the  sun-air  bath  a  cleansing  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body.     The  influence  of 
this  bath  upon  the  skin  is  of  the  most  salu 
tory  kind,  and  it  is  most  gratefully  felt  by 
every  nerve  in  the  body. 


Steam  baths  and  Turkish  baths  are  only 
substitutes  for  exercise.  They  are  useful  just 
as  crutches  are  useful.  The  wise  man  cleanses 
his  body  daily  by  exercise  and  bathing 
Bathing  without  exercise  is  pleasant,  but 
does  not  cleanse.  The  ordinary  bath  does 
not  promote  perspiration — only  exercise  will 
do  this  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  weaken  the 
system. 

Excessive  eating  makes  a  man  "  logy.' 
He  becomes  mentally  ponderous  and  his 
moral  sense  suffers.  When  a  man  loses 
"  form "  physically  he  is  likely  to  lose  it 
morally  and  mentally.  Why  lose  it?  Man's 
greatest  victory  is  over  himself.  To  subdue 
an  unwholesome  passion,  to  control  even  le 
gitimate  desire,  to  apply  the  law  of  propor- 
tion to  the  moral  and  mental  as  well  as  the 
physical  being,  is  to  win  the  mastery  of  the 
world.  Is  not  such  a  mastery  worthy  of 'our 
best  ambition?  The  ascetic  is  enviously 
laughed  at.  Why?  Because  he  is  a  daily  re 
proach  to  the  glutton.  Because  his  body 
being  subject  to  his  will,  he  is  not  only  mas- 
ter of  himself,  but  of  his  critics. 

Surely  every  business  man  in  this  com- 
munity can  afford  at  least  thirty  minutes 
daily  for  exercise  and  bathing.  If  he  cannot 
spare  it  in  any  other  way,  let  him  skip  a 
meal  and  devote  the  meal  hour  to  the  neces 
sary  business  of  cleansing  his  body  by  ex- 
ercise and  use  of  the  bath. 

Exercise  is  as  necessary  to  health  as  food 
is.  Cleanliness  of  person  is  as  necessary  to 
health  as  food  is.  Unclean  persons — that  is, 
persons  who  do  not  exercise,  are  magazines 
of  poison-germs,  and  are  noxious  to  their 
neighbors. 
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SILVER   LAKE. 


FROM  AN  ALPINE   FISHERMAN'S  NOTEBOOK 


By  Chas.  Howard  Shinn. 


«»■    E  HAVE  a  large  district  of  Cal 
Mm  ifornia  which  very   few   sports- 

mjLB  men  from  the  metropolis  ever 
™  ^  reach,  and  which  is  wholly  un 
known  to  Eastern  tourists.  In 
fact  the  prospects  are  that  for  many  years 
to  come  this  wild  mountain  section  will 
remain  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  aver 
age  camper. 

Take  the  Jackson,  Pyramid  Peak  and 
Markleville  topographical  sheets  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  and  study  well  the  roads 
leading  northeast  from  Jackson  in  Amador 
county,  toward  the  heart  of  Alpine  county, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque,  interesting  and 
undeveloped  counties  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  region  is  away  off  from 
the  ordinary  and  well-known  roads  across 
the  Sierras.  Five  hundred  teams  go  to  Ta- 
hoe  by  way  of  Placerville  or  to  the  Calaveras 
big  trees  farther  south,  for  one  which  climbs 


the  grade  from  lone  (the  railroad  terminus) 
via  Jackson,  Pine  Grove,  Mill  Creek,  Corral 
Plat,  Tragedy  Springs,  Silver  Lake,  Kirk- 
wood,  Twin  Lakes  and  around  the  borders 
of  the  three  Alpine  valleys  of  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity. 

Fassing  briefly  over  the  scenery  and  the 
climate,  what  especial  claim  has  this  region 
upon  the  attention  of  the  somewhat  blase 
fisherman,  hunter,  botanist,  camera-lover  or 
nature-student?  It  is  hard  to  reach,  requires 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
and  is  far  from  the  beaten  paths.  But  there 
are  ample  compensations.  Much  of  the  road, 
after  reaching  an  elevation  of  six  thousand 
feet,  lies  between  lava  caps  and  very  deep 
granite  gorges;  hence  a  most  varied  flora 
and  scenery  very  different  from  that  along 
the  American  and  Yuba.  It  is  higher,  too 
than  where  the  sawmills  and  electric  power 
companies   are    at    work,    and    presents   the 
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same  primitive,  very  sparsely  settled  appear- 
ance which  it  had  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 

There  is,  indeed,  a  log  house  at  the  foot 
of  Silver  Lake,  used  for  a  kind  of  hotel, 
and  fishermen  from  the  foothills  can  also 
stop  at  Kirkwood's,  but  when  I  visited  the 
region  in  1901,  one  family  and  a  few  passing 
teamsters  made  the  sum  total  of  guests  at 
both  these  places.  The  road  across  the 
summit  was  only  just  open,  July  1st;  in 
fact,  snow  drifts  had  been  cut  through  to  let 
the  first  team  over.  It  is  interesting  to  notr- 
here  that  the  mail  from  San  Francisco 
reaches  Kirkwood's  from  the  East  by  way 
of  Nevada,  and  when  this  hearty,  energetic 
family  of  pioneers  take  their  flocks  and  herds 
to  lower  levels,  the  postoffice  closes  till 
another  season. 

The  lakes  of  this  region  are  numerous 
and  beautiful.  Some  of  them  deserve  much 
wider  repute  among  anglers,  others  should 
be  stocked  as  soon  as  possible.  The  storage 
capacity  of  some  of  these  basins,  when 
proper  retaining  dams  have  been  con- 
structed, are  such  that  several  very  large 
lakes  will  in  time  be  created  here,  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  myriads  of  the  most  gamy 
fish.     Silver  Lake  is  a  little  more  than  two 


TWIN   LAKES   AND   ROUND   TOP. 

miles  long  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wide  at  its  widest  part,  with  several  ponds 
near  it.  The  Twin  Lakes,  which  are  united 
by  a  narrow  channel,  are  hardly  a  mile  and 
a  half  long.    Silver  Lake  is  the  source  of  the 
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Silver  Fork  of  the  American  South  Fork 
and  a  small  dam  has  considerably  enlarged 
its  area.  The  Twin  Lakes  lie  in  the  midst 
of  wide  areas  of  marsh,  willows  and  pastures 
through  which  well-stocked  trout-streams 
flow.  Further  east  are  Round  Lake,  Wood 
and  Cable  Lakes  and  numbers  of  ponds  and 
streams  that  are  well  worth  an  angler's  at- 
tention. Two  or  three  pot-fishers  have,  in 
recent  years,  taken  the  cream  of  the  fishing 
in  all  these  lakes,  selling  their  easy  catch 
in  the  mining  towns  further  down  the  ridge. 
It  is  thought  by  those  who  have  seen  them 
at  work  and  visited  their  camp,  that  several 
thousand  large  trout  represent  each  sum 
mer's  returns. 

Emigrants  crossing  from  Nevada  to  Cali- 
fornia sometimes  do  a  little  fishing  in  theso 
tempting  lakes  and  streams.  Of  actual 
brethren  of  the  gentle  art,  very  few  ever 
reach  the  region,  but  those  who  do  ar3 
treated  to  some  surprises.  The  first  of  theso 
relates  to  the  appearance  of  the  fish  obtained. 
Their  color  is  extremely  varied  and  beauti- 
ful, but  for  the  most  part  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  lake  trout  obtained  at 
Tahoe  or  elsewhere.  While  larger  than  any 
of  our  river  trout,  none  are  obtained  here 
which  compare  with  any  of  the  Tahoe  mon- 
sters, but  still  they  are  superb  specimens 
Silver  Lake  trout  are  much  more  uniform  in 
color  and  much  more  nearly  resemble  a  rain 
bow  than  do  the  Twin  Lakes  trout.  The  latter 
live  on  various  kinds  of  bottom,  even  in  deep 
cold  hollows,  from  which  they  come  up  al- 
most blue-black,  and  they  have  heads  of  a 
peculiar  shape  by  which  they  could  be  picked 
out  anywhere.  Their  energy  and  eagerness 
are  alike  admirable. 

There  are  old  boats,  of  a  sort,  on  both 
lakes,  and  rafts  can  of  course  be  constructed, 
but  a  fisherman  should  not  go  into  this  re- 
gion without  a  good  folding  canvas  boat 
among  his  duffel.  The  two  remarkable  sink 
holes  in  the  western  of  the  Twin  Lakes  and 
one  sink  hole  in  the  eastern  lake  afford  the 
best  fishing  in  this  part  of  the  Sierras.  The 
approach  to  these  places  should  be  made 
very  cautiously — against  the  sun,  to  avoid 
any  shadow  crossing— and  the  line  should  be 
sunk  twenty  or  more  feet  if  bait  is  used — 
which,  as  a  rule,  seems  necessary  for  the 
largest  fish.  Early  in  the  morning  or  late 
in  the  evening,  some  of  the  trout  here  will 


rise  to  a  light-colored  fly  or  a  grasshopper. 
I  have  successfully  used  white  miller,  pro 
fessor  arid  gray  hackle  in  these  waters.  I 
am  told  that  the  men  who  fished  for  markel 
last  year  once  anchored  on  the  lee  side  of  onj 
of  these  deep  water  basins,  and,  using  angle 
worms,  caught  about  two  hundred  pounds  of 
trout  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon. 

The  large  trout  are  not  all,  by  any  means, 
in  these  water-pits;  they  pass  through  the 
straits  from  lake  to  lake,  lie  between  the 
snags  and  fallen  trees,  in  the  edges  of  the 
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willows  or  work  up  the  streams.  The  truo 
fisherman  will  therefore  find  quite  as  much 
pleasure  in  fishing  the  tributary  or  outlet 
streams  as  in  the  lakes  themselves.  These 
streams  of  Alpine  are  in  many  respects  dif- 
ferent from  the  better  known  ones,  famous 
in  California  records.     They  are  peculiarly 
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tangled  and  brush-grown,  with  no  trail3 
along  them.  As  a  rule  a  landing  net  is  per 
fectly  useless.  Big  or  little,  you  must  often 
play  your  fish  in  very  narrow  limits  and  get 
him  up  to  where  you  stand  on  some  pro- 
jecting log,  or  some  rock  or  point  above  a 
whirlpool's  edge.  Your  openings  through 
the  bushes  and  close  underbrush  will  be 
small  indeed,  and  even  in  the  "  flats  "  a  per 
pendicular  ten-foot  bank  may  intervene  to 
prevent  use  of  a  landing  net. 

In  actual  quality  this  fishing  in  the  source 
streams,  up  which  multitudes  of  trout  go 
from  the  lakes,  and  where  they  are  at  their 
best,  far  surpasses,  in  my  mind,  the  lazier 
hours  in  a  boat.  I  never  had  any  good  out 
of  any  variety  of  bright  red  or  black  flies 
in  these  streams,  but  the  browns,  grays,  and 
even  lighter  shades  found  favor  steadily, 
very  much  as  in  the  main  lakes  below. 
Of  special  value,  for  instance,  were  the  sil- 
ver, gray  grouse  and  brown  hackles,  also 
-among  winged  flies,  coachman,  royal  coach- 
man, professor,  peacock,  gray  drake,  brown 
drake,  white  moth  and  Benn's  silver  doctor. 
The  enormous  number  of  fish  in  all  these 
lakes  can  best  be  observed  by  pushing  a 
boat  up  the  lesser  streams  to  where  the  ac- 
tual rapids  begin;  they  seem  stocked  to  quite 
the  extent  of  their  capacity  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  Twin  Lakes. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  district  is 
that  no  pack-mules  are  necessary,  campers 
can  go  in  on  an  old  and  fairly  good  road, 
pretty  steep  at  times,  but  safe,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  feed  in  ordinary  seasons,  any  time 
after  July  4th.  Although  pack-mules  are 
not  needful  to  reach  this  fishing — and  later 
a  fair  amount  of  hunting — it  goes  without 
saying  that  old  campers  going  into  such  a 
region  as  this,  prefer  to  drive  mules  or 
horses  that  are  capable  of  packing  at  a  pinch. 
One  of  the  most  seldom  used  old  trails  in 
this  part  of  the  Sierras  leaves  Corral  Flat 
on  the  road  to  Silver  Lake,  goes  north  to 
Holdridge  and  into  the  shut-in  valley  of 
"  Hell's  Delight."  From  thence  it  crosses 
the  deep  canyon  of  Silver  Fork  and  over  to 
Strawberry  Valley,  about  twenty  miles  in 
an  air  line  from  Corral  Flat,  but  twice  that 
far  if  curves  are  counted.  The  trail  south 
from  Twin  Lakes  to  Round  Top  (10,430  feet 
elevation,  one  of  the  old  U.  S.  survey  trian 
gulation  stations),  and  thence  southwest  ten 
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miles  or  so  to  Ladeux,  or  far  south  to  Mo- 
kelumne  Peak,  carries  a  mountaineer 
through  much  good  hunting  ground  if  his 
journey  be  in  the  season.  Many  other  old 
half-obliterated  trails  exist  in  this  region, 
some  of  them  as  yet  on  no  maps,  and  known 
only  to  the  few  herdsmen  and  old-timers 
one  occasionally  meets. 

One  of  the  former  members  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  staff,  H.  E.  C.  Feusier, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California, 
has  kindly  furnished  some  of  the  photo- 
graphs used  in  this  article.  He  once  lived 
"with  the  gang"  in  a  hut  built  in  a  wind- 
swept cleft  of  red  volcanic  rock,  on  that 
great  angle  of  two  vast  ridges  so  strangely 
misnamed  Round  Top.  It  became  a  preci- 
pice at  the  end,  up  which  one  climbs  on 
hands  and  knees.  Even  in  August  a  bank 
oi  snow  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  this 
cleft,  from  which  one  looks  on  Alpine 
springs,  forests,  ice-rimmed  lakelets  and  the 
whole  Sierra  panorama,  north  across  Tahoe 
south  to  the  peaks  that  guard  Yosemite. 

For  the  other  photographs  of  this  region 
I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
McGee,  an  excellent  sportsman  and  a  well- 
known  attorney  of  San  Francisco  and  Ama 
dor,  who  found  his  way  into  this  seldom 
visited  land  in  1901;  Mr.  Feusier  was  here 
at  a  much  earlier  period. 
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IN  GRAN'DAD'S  DAYS. 

By  James  Barton  Adams. 

'T'HE    shootin'    rifles    nowadays    aint    w'at  A  long  Kaintucky  rifle  that  was  older  than 

they  used  to  be  the  hills, 

When  my  old  gran'dad  tromped  the  woods  An'  bullets  'bout  the  size  of  Ayre's  vegeta- 

down  there  in  Tennessee;  ble  pills, 

An'    I   would   sneak   along   behind,   a   little  The  stock  all  scarred  an'  battered,  fur  that 

tad,  to  pack  same  ol'  shootin'  pride 

The    squir'l    't'd    drap    with    busted    heads  Had   come  through  ginerations  o'   the   line 

when  that  ol'  gun  'd  crack.  on  gran'dad's  side. 

I  yit  kin  see  him  takin'  aim  along  that  bar'l  He'd  fill  a  bear-claw  charger  full  o'  powder 

o'   death,  from  the  horn 

A-restin'  'gainst  a  shellbark  tree,  an'  I  would  An'   grease  th'   muslin   patchin'   in  th'   box 

hoi'  my  breath,  so  old  an'  worn, 

A-feelin'  pity  for  the   squir'l   stretched  out  An'  with  the  hick'ry  ramrod  push  the  bul- 

upon  a  limb,  let  down,  kersock! 

Deluded  with  the  thought  that  it  was  out  An'  cap  the  tube  an'  Betsy  Jane  was  ready 

o'  sight  o'  him.  fur  to  talk. 

I  ust  to  hear  my  gran'dad  say,  a  blind  man  I've  got  that  same  ol'  weepin  yit,  a-hangin' 

ort  to  see  on  the  wall, 

To  hit  'em  in  the  body  in  the  very  highest  An'   'mongst  our  household  treasures  it  is 

tree,  prized  the  most  of  all; 

But  that  it  tuk  an'   artist,   an'   a  good   'un  Retired  with  honor,  you  might  say,  a  vet'ran 

with  the  gun  maimed  an'  old, 

To  plug  'em  center  in  the  head  the  way  he  An'    with   a    record   any    gun    'd    feel   durn 

alius  done.  proud  to   hold. 

Though  crowdin'  onto  seventy,  them  eyes  o'  I  of'n  set  an'  look  at  it  while  mem'ry  take* 

his  was  jest  a  fly 

As  clear  as  any  crystals,  peepin'  from  their  Along  the   back'ard   trail  o'  years,   to   boy 

shaggy   nest,  hood's  days  when  I 

An'  when  he'd  squint  that  sightin'  eye  along  Was    proud    to    tromp    the    hickory    woods 

the  bar'l,  the  same  wherever  gran'dad  led 

Portended  lots  o'  trouble  fur  the  thing  at  To  pack  the  squir'ls  't'd  tumble  down  with 

which  he'd  aim.  trouble  in  the  head. 
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A  LION   HUNT   IN  THE  COAST  RANGE. 


By    P.    S.    BONEBRAKE. 


N  THE  spring  of  1900,  myself  and 
three  friends  decided  to  take  a 
hunt  in  the  Coast  Range  from 
the  Encino  Ranch  to  Calabasas. 
The  15th  of  April  found  us  en 
route  with  a  heavy  spring  wagon,  four 
horses,  all  broken  to  ride,  camp  parapher- 
nalia, and  six  "  noun'  dogs,"  of  which  no  bet- 
ter were  to  be  had  in  the  state.  Jin,  of 
loud  mouth  and  great  fighting  proclivity; 
Jude,  an  old  stand-by;  J.  B.,  the  hero  of 
many  a  hard  fought  battle  with  wild  cats 
and  cougars,  and  three  young  dogs,  now 
completing  their  first  season. 

The  afternoon  of  the  first  day  out  we 
struck  the  Encino,  camping  there  for  the 
night.  This  place  is  a  great  resort  for  the 
French  and  Basque  sheep  herders,  whom  we 
pumped  dry  regarding  the  recent  depreda- 
tions of  lions  among  their  flocks.  We  were 
greatly  pleased  to  hear  that  two  nights  be 
fore  a  pair  of  lions,  accompanied  by  two  kit- 
tens, had  jumped  the  low  brush  enclosure 
within  which  the  sheep  were  bedded  and 
had  killed  four  sheep  before  they  were 
driven  away,  which  was  accomplished  by 
waving  lanterns  and  firing  an  old  musket, 
assisted  by  the  barking  of  dogs. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information  we  re- 
solved to  try  the  dogs  in  a  long  canyon 
west  of  the  slope  where  the  sheep  were 
bedded,  and  after  planning  the  campaign  for 
the  morning,  endeavored  to  go  to  sleep;  we 
failed  to  make  this  a  success,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  excitement,  hardness  of  the  ground 
and  snarling  and  bellowing  of  the  dogs. 

We  were  up  long  before  sunrise  and  after 
a  most  enjoyable  meal,  saddled  our  mus- 
tangs and  set  off  for  the  mouth  of  the  canyon 
just  as  the  eastern  sky  assumed  that  rosy 
appearance  which  precedes  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  The  air  was  crisp,  the  ground  not  too 
soft  nor  too  hard,  and  horses  and  men  were 
in  fine  fettle,  and  the  dogs,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  be  off,  necessitated  constant  stop- 
pages to   untangle   them.     As  we   came   in 


sight  of  the  sheep  camp,  we  descried  a  non- 
descript individual,  who  was  hurrying  to- 
wards us,  gesticulating  wildly  and  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Upon  a  nearer 
approach  he  proved  to  be  a  sheep  herder 
of  our  previous  night's  acquaintance,  and 
he  informed  us  in  an  agitated  manner  that 
the  lions  had  entered  the  corral  that  night 
and  killed  sixteen  sheep. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  news  we  hurried  off 
to  the  canyon,  and  on  reaching  its  mouth 
turned  old  Judy  loose.  It  was  beautiful  to 
see  the  old  campaigner  work  as  she  con- 
stantly moved  up  the  canyon  in  intersecting 
circles,  never  missing  any  ground,  yet  never 
going  over  the  same  place  a  second  time. 
We  had  progressed  up  the  canyon  for  about 
half  a  mile  in  this  fashion,  and  had  begun 
to  believe  that  the  lions  had  not  come  down 
this  way  at  all,  when  suddenly  rounding  a 
sharp  bend,  Jude  threw  up  her  head  to  the 
wind  and  after  letting  out  a  low  whine, 
which  translated  meant,  "  I  am  a  little  sus- 
picious," galloped  up  the  opposite  side  of 
the  canyon.  All  hands,  even  the  dogs, 
watched  her  intently,  until  after  executing 
one  circle,  she  snuffed  around  a  large  boul- 
der, her  tail  wagging  violently,  then  looked 
down  to  us  and  let  out  a  subdued  howl 
which  said,  "something  doing,  come  on"! 
At  this  the  other  dogs  became  almost  un- 
manageable, and  after  some  hard  work  in 
untangling  them,  during  which  we  were 
tripped  several  times,  they  were  sent  to  her 
aid.  We  concluded,  after  an  examination 
of  the  track,  that  they  were  after  a  lion, 
but  were  disappointed  in  not  seeing  the 
track  of  the  kittens  as  we  were  very  anxious 
to  secure  one  or  two  alive  if  possible. 

We  did  not,  like  the  hunters  you  read 
about,  jump  on  our  horses  and  gallop  madly 
over  brush,  hills  and  rocks,  but  after  a  short 
council  of  war,  concluded  that  the  chase 
would  make  for  the  Potreo  de  los  Burros 
an  almost  inaccessible  chain  of  huge,  cas 
tie-like  rocks,  some  two  or  three  miles  back. 
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We  carefully  shifted  our  saddles,  cinched 
them  tightly,  took  a  fresh  load  of  Durham, 
and  started  up  the  canyon,  stopping  occa- 
sionally to  place  the  dogs.  As  we  surmised, 
tne  lion  made  straight  for  the  rocks,  the  foot 
of  which  we  soon  reached. 

Here  the  going  became  so  rough,  we  took 
it  afoot;  we  had  climbed  but  a  short  distance 
when  we  again  could  hear  the  dogs,  who 
were  howling  "treed!"  for  all  they  were 
worth.  After  a  short  but  tiresome  climb, 
auring  which  we  crawled  between  some 
rocks  and  over  others,  we  saw  the  dogs  a 
short  ways  ahead,  dancing  and  howling 
around  a  huge  boulder.  We  thought  they 
had  the  lion  holed,  but  upon  a  nearer  ap- 
proach discovered  a  large  "  Tom  "  crouched 
on  the  top  of  the  boulder,  occasionally  look- 
ing over  the  edge  to  growl  defiance  at  the 
hounds,  meanwhile  slowly  curling  and  un- 
curling his  long  tail  which  switched  grace 
fully  from  side  to  side.  Upon  our  approach 
he  got  a  little  nervous  and  began  to  display 
some  anxiety,  glancing  backward  a  time  or 
two  as  if  planning  a  retreat,  which  was 
forestalled  by  my  getting  on  another  rock 
about  twenty-five  yards  in  his  rear  and  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  one  he  was  on. 

After  considerable  debate  as  to  how  to  get 
him  down  ("Tenderfoot"  the  night  before 
being  skeptical  of  hounds'  fighting  abilities 
and  anxious  to  see  a  fight),  I  decided  to 
scare  him  out.  I  fired  two  shots  from  my 
30  short-barreled  Marlin  in  his  immediate 
rear  with  no  effect.  I  unhitched  the  third  a 
trifle  closer,  and  as  the  fragments  of  splin 
tered  rock  hit  him,  he  bounded  clear  of  the 
dogs  and  paused  for  the  briefest  space,  as 
if  undecided  where  to  go.  That  stop  was 
fatal,  for  Jim  grabbed  a  healthy  mouthful 
near  where  his  tail  starts  out  and  when  the 
lion  turned  back  to  slap  him,  J.  B.  got  him 
by  the  back  of  the  scalp  and  the  rest  of  the 
dogs  distributed  themselves  in  any  vacant 
spot  in  the  order  of  their  arrival. 

Pandemonium  reigned!  Growls,  spits, 
howls,  yelps,  rocks  rolling,  brush  cracking, 
and  the  excited  yells  of  the  men  combined, 


made  a  conglomeration  of  sound  that  must 
be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  "  Tenderfoot  ' 
stood  aghast  at  the  trouble  he  had  turned 
loose,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  shoot  the 
lion  before  he  killed  all  the  dogs,  but  he  was 
cautioned  to  stand  quiet  and  see  the  fight 
of  his  life,  which  he  sure  did! 

With  Jude  and  J.  B.  working  at  his  throat, 
the  lion  came  to  the  conclusion  that  life 
wasn't  worth  living.  It  might  be  a  hard  win- 
ter anyhow,  and  so  he  gave  up  the  ghost 
after  as  game  a  fight  as  it  was  ever  my  good 
fortune  to  see.  He  was  old  and  mangy  and 
we  concluded  his  hide  was  not  worth  taking, 
so  cut  off  the  tip  of  his  tail  only. 

The  only  dog  hurt  was  a  young  pup,  who 
allowed  his  eagerness  to  overcome  his  judg- 
ment and  had  got  a  back-handed  flip  from 
one  of  the  back  feet  of  the  lion,  which  cut 
the  skin  back  of  his  shoulders  like  a  knife, 
borne  thread  and  a  needle  were  produced, 
and  after  a  few  stitches  he  was  as  good  as 
new. 

We  started  back  down  the  canyon  and 
soon  came  to  a  spring  in  whose  soft  banks 
were  to  be  plainly  seen  the  tracks  of  "Pussy" 
and  her  kittens.  Knowing  that  after  their 
heavy  night's  feed  they  would  not  run  far, 
we  turned  the  dogs  on  the  track  and  caught 
all  of  them.  "  Pussy  "  was  in  a  small  syc- 
amore, and  a  .30  behind  the  ear  closed  the 
argument  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  One 
kitten  had  taken  refuge  in  a  piece  of  buck 
horn  brush,  but  was  hauled  down  and  killed 
by  the  dogs  before  our  arrival.  The  other 
kitten  was  in  a  tall  oak,  out  of  which  he  was 
summarily  "  roped."  As  he  dangled  helpless 
across  a  limb  six  feet  above  the  ground,  his 
feet  were  tied  and  a  pole  run  through  them, 
and  thus  ingloriously  was  he  brought  to 
camp. 

Upon  showing  our  trophies  to  the  propri- 
etor of  the  sheep  ranch,  a  Frenchman,  we 
were  wined  and  dined  in  real  French  style, 
and  during  the  balance  of  our  stay  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  ourselves,  taking  several  bob- 
cats and  two  coyotes  before  our  return. 
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HOW   DON   BROUGHT  THE  DOCTOR. 


By  B.  D.  Sylvester. 


HEN  Ed.  Banks  bought  the  Ash- 
ley sorrel  he  got  uis  reputation 
with  hinx.and  it  was  of  a  char- 
acter not  calculated  to  suit  the 
ordinary  purchaser.  Blaze  was 
six  years  old  and  no  man  had  ever  ridden 
him  without  being  thrown.  Three  profes- 
sional broncho  "  busters "  had  essayed  the 
task  and  received  injuries  of  a  more  or  less 
serious  nature.  One  would  be  a  cripple  for 
life;  the  others  were  more  fortunate,  but 
had  no  desire  to  risk  a  second  fight  with  a 
horse  whose  mouth  was  iron  and  whose  mus- 
cles were  like  steel  springs.  A  horse  must 
be  something  more  than  baa  to  terrorize 
the  hard  riders  of  the  cow  range,  but  Blaze 
reigned  the  undisputed  monarch  of  Hair- 
girth  county  until  Ed  Banks  grew  tired 
of  the  situation  and  came  to  the  rescue  of 
his  fellow   ranchmen. 

Banks  was  a  man  who,  in  his  forty  years 
of  life,  had  never  experienced  defeat.  His 
nature  was  not  an  aggressive  one,  but  he 
had  a  fancy  for  meeting  trouble  half  way 
and  putting  it  behind  him.  He  beiieved  that 
it  was  some  man's  duty  to  tame  the  Ashley 
sorrel  and  thus  remove  a  long  standing  re- 
proach from  the  horse  wranglers  of  the  up- 
per Cimmaron,  and  found  in  himself  the 
proper  person  to  assume  the  task.  The 
gamblers  at  Cowhorn  City  offered  odds  of 
ten  to  one  that  Banks  would  ride  the  horse 
or  kill  him,  but  they  found  no  takers. 
Bank's  indomitable  will  was  too  well  known 
for  that.  He  had  served  three  consecutive 
terms  as  sheriff  away  back  in  the  '90s,  and 
might  have  enjoyed  a  lifetime  incumbency 
of  the  office  had  not  this  selfsame  "  hard- 
headedness "  of  his  prevented. 

For  the  benefit  of  a  few  newcomers  in  the 
community  the  story  was  told  of  how  his 
retirement  to  private  life  had  been  brought 
about.  There  was  a  disagreement  over  a 
prisoner  whom  Banks  had  captured  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  and  desired  to  see  brought  to 
trial,  while  the  rest  of  the  county   favored 


a  necktie  party  by  moonlight.  In  the  final 
show-down  the  sheriff  had  armed  his  man, 
and  together  they  had  faced  half  a  hundred 
Winchesters    and    revolvers. 

"He's  my  prisoner,"  Banks  had  said; 
and  he  had  remained  steadfast  by  his  side, 
night  and  day,  until  the  trial  was  over  and 
the  state  had  failed  to  sustain  its  case, 
then  Don  Merritt — who  had  really  deserved 
the  hanging  he  had  escaped — disappeared 
temporarily  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
Ed  Banks  forthwith  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion. He  would  not  hold  an  office  as  the 
gift  of  men  who  would  hinder  him  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  And  to  this  de- 
cision he  had  held  fast  and  firm. 

Such  was  the  man  who  had  now  become 
the  owner  of  Blaze — the  horse  with  a  devil's 
temper  and  the  strength  of  a  Kansas  cy- 
clone; who  rode  him  across  the  county  and 
back  on  the  day  of  purchase  and  was  thrown 
a  dozen  feet  from  the  saddle  the  very  next 
time  he  bestrode  it.  The  Ashley  sorrel  had 
been  biding  his  time  and  it  came  when  a 
white  "  dogey  "  calf  rose  up  out  of  the  grass 
at  his  very  feet.  A  shy  and  a  stiff -legged 
jump  with  high-arched  back  did  the  work 
instantly.  Ed  Banks  fell  with  his  right  arm 
doubled  under  him  and  laid  quietly,  as 
though  the  life  had  been  shocked  out  of  him, 
on  the  prairie   sod. 

The  accident  had  occurred  on  a  hill  slope 
a  half  mile  from  the  ranch  and  bad  been 
witnessed  by  Mrs.  Banks  and  her  twelve- 
year-old  daughter.  A  third  observer  was 
Don  Merritt — a  full  fledged  desperado  now — 
who,  for  some  purpose  best  known  to  him- 
self, had  ventured  within  the  limits  of  Hair- 
girth  county  after  an  enforced  absence  of 
many  months.  Being  mounted,  he  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  fallen  man,  and  the  woman 
and  girl,  who  were  running  at  their  best 
speed  to  the  spot,  were  horrified  to  see  him 
draw  his  revolver  and  fire  two  shots  down 
into  the  grass  at  the  exact  spot  where  Banks 
lay.     Then,  as  they  halted  in  terror,  they 
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saw  him  dismount  and  pick  up  some  small 
object,  which  he  held  aloft  for  their  in- 
spection. 

"A  'hyderphoby  cat,"'  he  shouted.  "I 
allowed  it  was  bad  enough  on  the  old  man 
to  have  his  neck  broke,  'thout  beinJ  chawed 
all  over  by  one  of  them  critters." 

Mrs.  Banks  advanced  and  bent  tearfully 
over  her  husband. 

"  His  heart's  still  thumpin'  away  all 
right  enough,"  announced  Merritt  after  a 
hasty  examination.  "  I  reckon  his  arm's 
bruk,  an'  he's  shuk  up  right  smartly,  but — 
Thunder!     look  thar,  on  his  cheek!" 

Four  little  drops  of  blood,  oozed  from 
the  skin  under  the  stubby  beard.  Merritt 
shook  his  head  gloomily  as  he  gazed  at 
them. 

"  I  reckon  I  was  a  minit  too  late  with 
my  gun,"  said  he.  "  Dern  that  cat,  anyhow! 
The  tumble  Banks'  got  is  a  mere  trifle,  side 
of  this.  See!  He's  breathin'  easier,  an'  in 
a  little  bit  he'll  be  in  shape  ter  walk  to  the 
ranch.  Slap  some  terbacker  an'  soda  on  the 
bite,  an'  fill  him  up  with  whisky — I'm  goin' 
to  Cowhorn  arter  Doc  Cutter." 

"But  they'll  hang  you— Don't  you  know? 
— You'll  never  get  away  from  there  alive." 

"  I  kin  try,"  replied  Merritt  simply 
"  Thar's  jest  this  about  it — Ed  Banks  stuck 
to  me  once,  an'  now  I'll  stick  to  him.  If 
that  pole-cat  bit  him — which  it  shoiely  did — 
the  quicker  Doc  gits  hyar  the  better.  I'm 
goin'  an'  Doc's  comin'!  Thar  aint  men 
enuff  in  Kansas  to  hinder.  Don't  be  skeered, 
Mis  Banks,  Ed'll  pull  through  all  right — 
only  don't  let  up  on  the  whisky,  till  you 
git  him  plum  limber." 

Now,  between  the  Banks  ranch  and  Cow- 
horn  City  stretched  ten  long  miles,  and  half 
the  way  lay  through  a  narrow  lane  between 
wire-fenced  pastures.  Ordinarily  Merritt 
would  have  chosen  a  less  direct  but  safer 
route.  Today  minutes  counted,  and  he  was 
not  allowed  the  choice.  The  five  miles  of 
open  country  were  safely  crossed;  but  at 
the  camp  house  near  the  mouth  of  the  lane 
Abel  Smith  stood  watching  the  rider's  ap- 
proach. Abel  was  a  one-armed  man,  and  the 
loss  of  his  limb  dated  back  to  a  certain 
poker  game  in  which  he  had  held  four 
queens;  Merritt,  three  trays  and  a  Colt's 
.45.  Here  was  a  chance  to  settle  a  long 
standing     account.       Hastily     arming     and 


mounting,  Abel   rode  forth  to  confront  his 
enemy. 

"  I've  got  you,  Don,"  he  shouted,  squinting 
along  the  barrel  of  his  Winchester. 

".  You're  a  liar,"  was  the  prompt  response, 
and  then  echoing  shots  sang  out — that  from 
Merritt's  revolver  preceding  the  other  by 
the  smallest  fraction  of  a  second.  Each  bul- 
let found  a  target.  The  desperado's  shoul- 
der was  pierced,  but  he  rode  on  past  the 
spot  where  Smith  lay  beneath  his  strug- 
gling horse — into  the  lane — straight  on  to- 
wards the  little  cluster  of  houses  whose 
roofs  were  now  visible  beyond  the  crest  of 
a  distant  hill. 

A  moment  later  Smith  kicked  and  squirmed 
himself  free  from  his  fallen  mount, 
dashed  into  his  cabin  and  frantically  twisted 
the  crank  of  a  telephone  which  communi- 
cated, over  a  barbed-wire  line,  with  the 
town  residence  of  his  employer.  And  im- 
mediately thereafter  there  was  a  stir  on  the 
public  square  of  Cowhorn  City.  Don  Mer 
ritt  was  coming  on  the  rampage.  He  was 
shooting  at  every  man  he  sighted  and  had 
just  killed  Abel  Smith's  best  horse.  Ho! 
there,  men  of  Cowhorn,  who  volunteers  to 
meet  and  slay  him,  outside  the  city  where 
women  and  children  may  not  be  endangered 
by  the  flying  bullets? 

A  dozen  men,  led  by  the  sheriff,  were 
mounted  and  ready  within  two  minutes  by 
the  watch.  Dr.  Cutter  was  among  the  num 
ber,  for  he  was  a  typical  frontier  disciple 
of  Esculapius,  as  willing  to  inflict  wounds 
as  to  heal  them.  The  rag-tag  and  hob-tail 
of  the  place  followed  the  posse,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  every  man  or  boy  eager  to  see  a 
battle,  or  that  which  was  better,  a  "  hang 
ing."  As  the  leaders  of  the  sallying  party 
rose  the  hill,  Merritt  was  discovered,  not 
more  than  a  quarter-mile  distant,  in  a  mac1, 
gallop  and  spurring  his  horse  furiously. 

"Halt!"  shouted  the  sheriff.  "Pull  up 
and  surrender  or  we'll  fire." 

'*  He's  holdin'  his  pistol  ready  for  shootin' 
— an'  he  don't  pull  up  nary  bit,"  remarked 
one  of  the  crowd,  with  evident  nervousness 
"  Lemme  plug  him  afore  he  gits  too  close.'' 

He  threw  up  his  rifle  and  fired  without 
awaiting  permission.  Two  or  three  more 
of  the  party  followed  his  example.  Every 
bullet  flew  wide  of  the  mark. 
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"  You're  overshootin'  'im,"  growled  the 
sheriff.  "  Cuss  the  crazy  fool,  is  he  deter- 
mined to  commit  suicide?" 

Merritt  suddenly  threw  his  pistol  to  the 
ground,  but  he  had  deferred  this  significant 
action  an  instant  too  long.  The  sheriff  had 
brought  his  own  weapon  into  play,  and  Mer- 
ritt reeled  in  the  saddle  as  a  second  bullet 
entered  his  injured  shoulder.  He  gritted  his 
teeth  and  drew  rein  with  a  jerk,  fairly  in 
the  midst  of  the  posse. 

"  I  want  Doc  Cutter,"  he  cried,  never  for 
an  instant  forgetting  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion. 

"  Looks  like  ye  needed  him,"  sneered  some 
one  at  his  elbow. 

"  But  I  don't — not  for  myself,"  was  the 
instant  retort.  "  Dern  your  ornery  skin, 
Tom  Robbins,  ef  I'd  been  on  the  shoot,  I 
could  have  run  this  hull  gang  back  to  town 
an'  holed  ye  under  the  court  house.  I  aint 
on  the  war  path  today.  Ed  Banks  is  pole- 
cat bit,  an'  I  jes'  rid  in  arter  Doc.  Tell 
'im  ter  hurry,  fer  I  promised  Mis'  Banks — " 

And  then  the  surrounding  throng  saw 
Merritt's  face  suddenly  pale,  his  head  fall 
forward  and  the  rein  drop  from  his  hand 
He  had  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  would 
have  tumbled  to  the  ground  if  the  doctor's 
watchful  eye  and  ready  hand  had  not  pre- 
vented. 

♦     ♦     • 

When  Don  Merritt  recovered  conscious 
ness  he  found  himself  supported  between 
Doctor  Cutter's  knees  on  the  bottom  of  a 
buckboard,  behind  which  his  own  horse  was 
galloping  easily  at  the  length  of  its  halter 
strap.  A  mile  ahead  lay  Ed  Banks'  ranch 
in  its  setting  of  prairie  swel's.  This  much 
he  noted  in  a  dazed,  uncertain  way,  and 
then  became  aware  that  the  neck  of  a  pint 
bottle  was  held  to  his  mouth  and  rattling 
against  his  teeth  with  the  rough  motion  of 
the  vehicle. 


"Drink  hearty!"  encouraged  the  doctor. 
<;  It'll  put  life  in  you,  which  is  something 
you'll  be  needing  in  your  practice  before 
long.  There,  that's  right.  Now  get  up  on 
the  seat  and  hold  fast,  for  this  road's  as 
rough  as  thunder." 

"  I  allowed  I'd  wake  up  in  the  county 
jail,"  murmured  Merritt  with  a  weak  smile. 

"  It  come  mighty  nigh  bein'  worser'n  that 
fer  ye.  Most  of  the  boys  held  out  for  a 
hangin'  right  off,  but  me'n  the  sheriff  al- 
lowed sech  doin's  would  disgrace  the  town. 
Ye  see  the  way  we  took  ye  in  wasn't  regular, 
which  is  all  that  saved  ye.  Maybe  the  pub- 
lic regard  for  Ed  Banks  helped  a  whole  lot. 
Anyway,  while  not  givin'  in  but  what  a 
neck-stretchin'  was  the  proper  thing,  the 
boys  agreed  that  I  might  take  ye  back  to 
Ed's  and  give  ye  a  fair  start  out  of  the 
county.  Along  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon they  allow  to  strike  yer  trail,  an'  then 
it'll  be  a  case  of  hard  ridin'  an'  slick  dodg- 
in.' " 

"  I'm  obliged  to  'em,"  said  Don.  "  The 
start  they  give  me  is  a-plenty.  But  here  we 
are  at  the  ranch.  Run  in  Doc,  I'll  tend  to 
the  hosses." 

It  was  ten  minutes  after  the  doctor  en- 
tered the  door  before  his  re-appearance.  A 
broad  grin  was  on  his  face. 

"  Whar  abouts  did  Ed  take  his  tumble?" 
he  asked. 

"  Over  yander,  by  the  bushy-topped  lo- 
cust." 

"  I  reckoned  as  much,  for  I  jest  squoze  a 
broken  locust  thorn  out  of  one  of  them 
holes  in  his  cheek.  Ed's  all  right.  One 
arm's  twisted  a  bit,  his  head  is  skinned,  an' 
that's  all — only  the  wimmen  folks  follered 
your  prescription  and  have  got  him  as  drunk 
as  a  biled  owl.  Say,  Don,  hadn't  you  better 
be  ridin?" 

Without  a  word  of  reply  the  wounded  des- 
perado pulled  himself  painfully  into  the  sad 
die  and  headed  his  horse  to  the  westward. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  BIRD   LIFE  UPON  AGRICULTURE 


By  H.  T.  Payne. 


AREFUL  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  effect  of  bird  life 
upon  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural products  of  the  coun- 
try, conducted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ex 
tending  through  a  series  of  years,  has  proved 
many  generally  accepted  theories  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  fallacious  opinions,  growing 
out  of  a  superficial  and  careless  observation, 
These  scientific  observations,  conducted  in 
the  most  thorough  manner,  have  established 
beyond  doubt  that  many  of  the  practices 
resorted  to  by  the  agriculturist  in  bis  belief 
in  the  destructiveness  of  bird  life  to  growing 
fruits  and  grains  have  materially  lessened 
instead  of  increased  the  product. 

In  no  case  is  this  truer  than  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  meadow-larks  found  in  grain 
fields.  The  farmer  seeing  the  meadow-lark 
feeding  in  his  grain  field  and  finding  many 
of  the  young  roots  apparently  pulled  up, 
readily  accepts  the  theory  that  the  little  lark 
is  the  depredator  and  at  once  begins  a  cru- 
sade against  him,  without  that  investiga- 
tion necessary  to  arrive  at  the  true  facts 
of  the  case.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
however,  has  come  to  his  assistance,  and  af- 
ter an  exhaustive  investigation  has  pro- 
nounced the  meadow-lark  the  industrious 
and  hard-working  servant  of  the  grain 
raiser. 

The  examination  of  upward  of  four  thou 
sand  stomachs  of  meadow-larks  killed  in 
fields  of  young  grain,  showed  them  to  be 
feeding  exclusively  upon  cut  worms  with  an 
occasional  grasshopper  or  grubworm.  A 
careful  examination  also,  on  the  sprigs  of 
grain  that  had  been  pulled  up,  revealed  the 
fact  that  they  had  already  been  cut  off  by 
the  cutworm,  and  having  no  roots  to  holf? 
them,  came  up  with  the  worm  that  the 
meadow-lark  had  eaten  and  prevented  from 
continuing  his  work.  Dozens  of  these  worms 
were  found,  yet  undigested  in  the  stomach  of 


one  lark,  who  can  estimate  how  many  ker 
nelb  of  yellow  grain  were  added  to  the  har- 
vest through  the  industry  of  that  one  lark, 
or  how  many  more  were  lost  by  not  allow- 
ing him  to  continue  his  good  work? 

The  much  despised  hawk  is  another  friend 
of  the  farmer,  living  almost  wholly  on  field 
mice,  gophers,  moles,  etc.  The  great  scien 
tist,  Darwin,  relates  a  case  in  England 
where  a  large  section  was  devoted  to  the 
dairy  business,  and  the  dairymen  had 
planted  red  clover  in  which  to  feed  their  cows 
But  the  hawks  would  occasionally  take  a 
chicken,  and  the  dairymen  joined  together 
in  a  crusade  to  rid  the  section  of  them. 
It  was  not  long  until  the  red  clover  began 
to  die.  At  this  they  were  puzzled,  and  after 
exhausting  every  other  resource,  they  sent 
for  Darwin  in  the  hopes  that  he  could  ex- 
plain to  them  the  cause.  Mr.  Darwin,  know- 
ing that  the  bumble  bee  was  the  only  in- 
sect whose  proboscis  was  long  enough  to 
fertilize  the  red  clover  blossom,  began  to 
look  for  these  bees.  His  search  revealed 
tnat  their  nests  had  been  destroyed  by  mice 
which  had  overrun  the  field  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  hawks.  Thus  whole  fields 
of  clover  were  dying  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing of  nature's  uses  of  her  creatures. 
For  every  chicken  saved  by  the  killing  of  the 
hawks,  dozens  of  acres  of  clover  were  lost. 
Better  let  the  hawk  vary  his  diet  of  field 
mice  and  gophers  with  an  occasional  chicken 
than  to  allow  the  mice  to  overrun  the  fields 

If  every  blossom  that  fills  the  air  with 
its  perfume  should  develop  into  a  peach  or 
prune  or  cherry,  the  tree  would  be  destroyed 
by  its  own  product.  If  every  blossom  on 
the  stem  developed  into  a  grape,  each  clus- 
ter would  be  as  much  as  a  man  could  lift, 
and  the  vine  would  die  because  of  self-de- 
struction. But  none  of  these  numerous  blos- 
soms can  develop  into  fruit  until  fecunda 
tion  has  taken  place.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,    nature    has    provided    these    blossoms 
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with  a  pleasing  odor  and  a  saccharine  secre 
tion  to  attract  insects  which,  moving  from 
one  blossom  to  another,  carries  the  fertiliz- 
ing pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  in  doing 
this  a  great  many  blossoms  are  destroyed 
and  only  a  small  portion  of  those  which 
fairly  cover  the  tree  or  vine  developes  into 
fruit.  If  insects  become  too  abundant,  too 
many  blossoms  are  destroyed  and  the  crop 
is  consequently  light.  Other  inserts,  such 
as  the  caterpillar,  cutworm,  army  worm  and 
other  larvae  of  the  butterflies  and  moths 
are  directly  injurious,  and  nature  has  pro- 
vided an  infinite  variety  of  bird  life  to 
feed  upon  these  insects  and  maintain  a 
proper  balance. 

M.  Levat,  a  French  naturalist,  who 
has  been  making  extensive  investigations 
on    this    line    says:      "The    destruction    of 


birds  in  France  has  produced  disastrous  ef- 
fects upon  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the 
grape  industry.  In  the  Department  of  Her- 
ault  alone,  the  destruction  of  birds  accus- 
tomed to  feed  upon  insects  costs  a  loss  of 
more  than  two  million  gallons  of  wine  an- 
nually." 

A  single  insect-eating  bird  may  easily  be 
the  means  of  saving  to  the  farmer  3,200 
grains  of  wheat  or  1,150  grapes.  What,  then, 
if  the  little  quail  does  puncture  an  occa 
sional  grape  through  which  to  quench  its 
thirst  in  the  fall;  is  not  the  laborer  worthy 
of  his  hire,  and  has  he  not  been  a  faithful 
servant  among  the  blossoms  of  the  spring 
and  the  tender  berries  of  the  early  summer? 
Has  he  not  earned  this  tithe  of  the  thou- 
sand that  his  industry  has  added  to  the 
vintage? 
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AN   EVIDENCE. 

OUR  cover  design  this  month  is  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Hansen, 
America's  most  noted  living  painter  of 
cow-boy  and  other  strenuous  outdoor  life. 
We  call  attention  to  the  fact  merely  be- 
cause it  demonstrates  our  proposition  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  our  readers  and  that 
Western  Field  is  in  a  position  to  offer  them 
the  best  which  this  country  affords.  We 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  Han- 
sen's work  will  appear  quite  frequently  in 
future  issues. 

ANOTHER  SACK. 

THE  decent  element  of  this  State  which 
believes  in  the  conservation  of  the  pub- 
lic's heritage  for  its  common  and  mutual 
enjoyment,  will  find  itself  confronted  at  the 
next  session  of  Legislature  by  a  strongly 
organized  opposition  to  the  future  protection 
of  the  people's  game. 

A  large  fund  has  already  been  subscribed 
by  certain  unscrupulous  marketmen  and 
pot-hunters  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  de- 
bauching the  assembly  to  the  end  of  the 
destruction  and  abortion  of  all  game  pro- 
tective   legislation.       The     failure     of     the 


"  sack "  similarity  subscribed  for  the  same 
purpose  last  session  has  only  spurred  this 
vicious  class  to  a  greater  determination,  and 
no  means,  however  vile,  will  be  spared  to 
accomplish  their  nefarious  design  this  time. 
Counter  organization  and  unceasing  vig- 
ilance on  the  part  of  the  people  will  alone 
prevent  this  outrage.  The  disruption  of 
our  game  law  means  simply  the  quick  and 
certain  annihilation  of  the  game — a  con- 
tingency which  no  honorable  man  dare  face. 
Prompt  and  aggressive  action  is  therefor 
imperatively  necessary,  and  we  urge  the 
individual  insistance  of  every  voter  upon 
prospective  representatives  that  these 
pledge  themselves  unreservedly  to  an  un- 
bending resistance  to  this  scheme  for  sac 
rificing  the  whole  people's  interests  to  the 
mercenary  rapacity  of  the  few.  No  con- 
cessions or  compromise  of  any  kind  should 
be  entertained  for  even  a  moment.  Let 
us  stand  rigidly  for  a  decent,  honest,  and 
equitable  law.    But  look  out  for  that  sack! 

IN  GENTLEMANLY  MODERATION. 

OUR  big  game  hunters  have  had  their 
inning,  and  now  the  devotees  of  the 
small  fry  may  enjoy  their  seasonal  felicity 
in  turn.  The  open  season  for  quail,  native 
partridges,  grouse,  ducks,  curlew,  plover, 
rails,  and  doves  is  now  at  hand,  and  up  to 
February  1  the  land  will  resound  with 
the  petulant  pop  of  the  shot-gun,  and  there 
will  be  an  ever  changing  kaleidoscope  or 
beautiful  dog  pictures  by  field  and  fen  that 
will  linger  long  in  the  memory  of  the  for- 
tunate beholder. 

Let  us  not,  in  the  first  flush  of  our  long 
deferred  pleasure,  forget  that  moderation 
is  ever  the  true  standard  by  which  to  gauge 
honorable  sport.  That  man  who  finds  his 
account  only  in  the  full  bag-limit  each  day 
afield  misses  the  much  better  part  of  his 
glorious  pleasure.  The  real  sportsman  finds 
but  small  pleasure  in  the  mere  killing  of 
game;  that  is  only  a  regrettable  incident  in 
the  sum  of  his  pleasure.  There  is  not  one 
man  worthy  of  the  name  who  does  not  re- 
gret the  necessity  of  death  in  this  connection 
and  who  would  not,  if  that  were  possible, 
eliminate  the  pain  and  suffering  which  his 
sport  entails.  Why  not,  then,  minimize  both 
by  only  shooting  well  within  the  legal 
bounds?    Be  moderate,  friends,  and  you  will 
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have  the  sweeter  reflection  that  not  only 
your  days,  but  the  game's  as  well,  will  be 
longer  in  the  land  because  of  your  generous 
repression. 

A  NEGLECTED  OPPORTUNITY. 

IN  A  PREVIOUS  number  we  invited  a  fuU< 
and  free  discussion  in  our  pages  of  the 
equity  of  the  present  game  laws — the  con- 
stitutionality thereof  having  been  conclus 
ively  determined  by  the  courts.  Despite  the 
importance  of  the  issue,  and  the  broadness 
of  the  favorable  opportunity  we  afforded, 
neither  negative  nor  affirmative  exponents 
have  availed  themselves  of  that  invitation; 
the  former  presumably  because  they  have 
no  tenable  argument  to  advance  and  the  lat- 
ter because  they  logically  assume  no  pos- 
sibility of  an  argument  in  the  premises. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  columns  of  two 
local  dailies  continue  to  ebulliate  with  the 
mild  fury  of  senile  perturbation  anent  the 
"  discriminative "  nature  of  the  aforesaid 
laws.  They  seethe  and  foam  like  a  minia- 
ture Pelee  in  a  beer  glass,  occasionaly  froth- 
ing over  into  the  vacuity  of  imbecile  non- 
sense and  again  slopping  out  into  the 
depths  of  turbid  mendacity.  We  are  much 
concerned  at  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
alone  in  their  mental  misery;  the  other  pa- 
pers of  the  state  being  an  enthusiastic  unit 
in  their  endorsement  of  the  laws.  Will  not 
somebody  kindly  elucidate — if  that  be  pos- 
sible— the  "  discrimination  "  that  has  stirred 
up  all  this  tempest  in  those  febrile  old  tea- 
pots? It  would  be  an  act  of  charity  as  well 
as  a  matter  of  liberal  education  to  the  in 
capables  who  are  evidently  unable  to  formu 
late  a  logical  diagnosis  of  their  own  ail- 
ment— and  the  public  is  so  tired  of  the  flat- 
ulent grumblings  in  those  poor  old  sanc- 
tumnal  stomachs. 

One  naturally  expects  to  find  some  fire 
where  there  is  so  much  heat  and  odorous 
fume.  If  there  are  really  any  coals  of 
righteousness  in  their  funnily  heaped  up  re- 
sentment of  the  enforcement  of  our  con 
~ededly  philanthropic  and  wise  law,  will  not 
some  good  Samaritan  please  blow  them  into 
a  flame  so  that  their  light  may  shine  for  the 
public's  moral  illumination!  At  present  its 
effulgence  looks  much  like  that  of  a  very 
small  glow  worm  in  a  very  big  and  black 
political  tar  barrel. 

We  were  and  are  sincere  in  our  standing 
request  for  a  frank,  dispassionate  discussion 


of  the  game  laws  in  these  pages.  There  are 
aiways  two  sides  to  a  question  and  a  com- 
parison of  individual  views  is  always  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  We  again  extend  a 
special  invitation  to  the  silent  minority; 
we  know  what  the  majority  thinks,  but  if 
our  friends,  the  enemy,  have  any  cogent  ar- 
guments to  present  we  will  gladly  afford 
them   the   opportunity. 

WANTED— THE  FOOL  KILLER! 

THE  alarming  increase  of  fatalities  in  the 
hunting  field  with  each  successive  year 
sharply  emphasizes  the  imperative  necessity 
for  some  effective  check  of  the  criminal 
carelessness  that  is  growing  all  too  prevalent 
among  so-called  sportsmen. 

Hardly  a  day  of  the  open  deer  season 
eiapses  without  its  chronicle  of  some  man 
shot  to  death  in  mistake  for  a  deer  by  some 
irresponsible  idiot  who  ought  to  be  con 
fined  in  an  asylum  instead  of  being  permit- 
ted to  roam  at  large  with  a  deadly  weapon 
in  his  hands. 

There  is,  to  our  minds,  nothing  "  acci 
dental "  in  such  an  abuse  of  reason  as  firing 
with  deadly  intent  at  any  object  whose 
identity  is  in  doubt.  There  is  no  argument 
which  can  be  even  momentarily  entertained 
in  condonement  of  such  criminal  impru- 
dence, and  the  charge  of  manslaughter  should 
logically  lie  against  every  imbecile  who 
thus  wantonly  jeopardizes  the  life  of  a  hu- 
man being.  The  killing  of  a  man  under 
such  circumstances  is  as  much  a  penal  of- 
fense as  would  be  the  slaughter  of  a  woman 
by  deliberately  shooting  at  the  stuffed  bird 
on  her  hat,  and  a  similar  penalty  should  be 
imposed. 

The  most  deplorable  thing  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  invariably  fatal  aim  of  the  fool 
behind  the  gun.  The  fellow  who  could  not 
ordinarily  hit  the  proverbial  flock  of  barns 
with  a  handful  of  buckshot,  never  by  any 
chance  fails  to  fatally  wound  his  human 
victim  with  a  rifle  at  any  distance.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  aforesaid  victim  is  not  oc- 
casionally enabled  to  wreak  just  retribution 
by  an  effective  return  shot.  A  lesson  or  two 
of  this  kind  would  have  a  very  salutory 
effect  upon  that  alarmingly  large  class  of 
sporting  travesties  who  can  seemingly  only 
be  brought  to  a  realization  of  their  culpa- 
bility by  making  their  offense  a  high  mis 
demeanor,  amenable  to  quick  and  drastic 
punition. 
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THE  PACIFIC    INTER-CLUB   REGATTA. 


By  Arthur  Inkersley. 
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HE  important  event  of  last  month 
was,  of  course,   the   seventh  an 
nual   regatta   of  the   Pacific   In- 
ter-Club   Yacht    Association    on 
Admission  day. 
As    it    was    low    water    at    North  Beach 
at      10:26      in    the      morning       and       high 
water  at  4:45   in  the  afternoon,   the  races 
were  sailed  wholly  on  a  flood  tide.    Twenty 
four  boats  started  in  the  six  classes,  and  of 
this  number  sixteen  completed  the  course. 
In  the  twenty-foot  special  class,  starting  ai« 
12  noon,  over  the  special  course  to  the  wind 
ward    stakeboat   and    back   to   the    line    offi 
Powell     Street     wharf,     there     were     three 
starters,  the  little  yawl  Kittiwake,  and  the 
sloops  Alice  and  Loiterer,  the  last  sailed  by 
J.   W.   Pew,   who   crossed   the   starting   line 
twenty-eight  seconds  after  the  signal.    Kitti- 
wake crossed  on  the  port  tack  forty-eight  sec- 
onds, and  Alice  one  minute,  twenty-one  sec; 
onds  after  the  signal.    Kittiwake  won,  beat- 
ing Alice  by  five  minutes,  fifty  seconds,  cor- 
rected   time,    Loiterer    being    last.      It    has 
since  been  said  that  Alice  did  not  round  the 
windward  mark  and,  if  this  is  found  to  be 
the  fact,  no  second  prize  will  be  awarded, 
as  Loiterer  fouled  the  windward  stakeboat 
At  12:10  p.  m.,  the  twenty-five-footers  re 
ceived     the     starting     signal.       Discovery 
crossed    thirty-two    seconds,    Merope    forty 
three  seconds  after  the  whistles,  while  Phoe 
nicia  was  nine  minutes,  twenty-five  seconds 
late.     Discovery  won  by  eighteen  minutes, 
twenty-seven    seconds,    corrected    time,    Me 
rope  bei^g  second  and  Phoenicia  not  finish 
ing. 

In  the  special  yawl  class,  Gypsie  and  Arc- 
turus  were  the  only  starters,  the  California 
yacht  winning  easily  by  eleven  minutes 
thirty-seven  seconds,  corrected  time. 


In  the  thirty-foot  class  there  were  six 
starters,  Challenger  being  first  across  the 
line,  only  five  seconds  after  the  signal. 
Presto  and  Helen  crossed  together,  fifteen 
seconds,  and  Truant  and  Aeolus  forty  sec- 
onds after  the  whistle.  Espy  was  one  min 
ute,  thirty-five  seconds  late.  The  start  of 
the  five  first  named  boats  was  a  remarkably 
pretty  one,  and,  when  they  passed  close  to 
the  judges'  boat  as  they  made  inshore  on  the 
port  tack,  there  were  many  expressions  of 
admiration.     Challenger  soon  gained  a  lead 
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CHALLENGER. 

on  her  rivals  and  won  easily  by  eight  min- 
utes, forty-eight  seconds,  corrected  time, 
Presto  being  second  and  Helen  third.  Tru 
ant  was  fourth,  while  Aeolus  and  Espy  did 
not  finish. 

Six  yachts  also  started  in  the  thirty-six- 
foot  class,  Harpoon  getting  over  the  line 
twenty  seconds,  Emma  forty  seconds,  Edna 
forty-three  seconds,  Jessie  E.,  one  minute, 
eight  seconds,  Queen  one  minute,  thirteen 
seconds,  and  Pactolus  two  minutes,  five 
seconds  after  the  whistles.  Neptune 
also  belonged  to  the  thirty-six-foot  class 
though  her  name  appeared  on  the  program 
among  the  forty-four-footers  and  she  did  not 
start  till  12:51:38. 

At  12:50  three  forty-four-footers,  Ariel 
Speedwell  and  Mischief  received  the  start 
ing  signal.  Speedwell  was  over  the  line  ten 
seconds,  Mischief  eighteen  seconds,  Ariel  and 
Neptune    one    minute,    thirty-eight    seconds 
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after  the  whistle.  Speedwell  won  by  sever 
minutes,  thirty-four  seconds  from  Mischief, 
Ariel  not  finishing  and  Neptune's  time  be- 
ing taken  with  the  thirty-six-foot  class. 

No  mishap  befell  any  racing  boat  except 
the  Vallejo  sloop  Helen,  which  was  fouled 
by  the  Corinthian  sloop  Aeolus,  part  of  her 
rail  being  torn  off.  Later  Carl  Westerfeld  of 
Aeolus  filed  with  the  regatta  committee  \ 
protest  against  Helen  for  violating  some 
well-known  rules  of  the  road,  the  chief  one 
being  that  which  requires  a  boat  close 
hauled  on  the  port  tack  to  yield  the  right 
of  way  to  a  boat  close-hauled  on  the  star- 
board tack.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  re 
gatta  committee  has  not  passed  on  the  point? 
raised. 

The  interesting  feature  about  the  regatta 
was  the  marked  superiority  of  Challenger, 
not    only    to    the    boats    of    her    own    class 
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but  to  the  thirty- six  footers  and  forty-four- 
footers  as  well.  In  the  first  beat  to  the 
windward  stakeboat,  the  thirty-six-footer 
Harpoon  beat  Challenger  by  a  small  mar 
gin,  Harpoon's  time  being  forty-four  min< 
utes,  fifty-five  seconds,  and  Challenger's 
time  being  forty-five  minutes,  fourteen  sec 
onds.  Frank  Stone's  Presto,  too,  did  remark 
ably  well  on  the  first  beat,  covering  it  in 
forty-five  minutes,  thirty  seconds  from  the 
starting  signal  or  in  forty-five  minutes,  fif- 
teen seconds  actual  sailing  time.  But  on  every 
other  leg  of  the  course  Challenger  made  the 
fastest  time  of  the  whole  fleet*  increasing 
her  lead  on  the  run  to  Blossom  Rock  buoy 
on  the  reach  to  the  leeward  stakeboat,  on 
the  last  beat  and  on  the  final  run  home. 

The  Corinthians,  as  usual,  carried  away 
the  lion's  share  of  the  prizes,  winning  the 
Herbert  E.  Law  Cup  and  three  Macdonough 
Cups.  Their  success,  however,  was  fully 
deserved,  for  in  the  twenty-five-foot  special 
class  they  furnished  all  the  entries,  and  in 


the  forty-four-foot  class  all  the  starters;  and 
in  the  whole  regatta  sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
four  starters  hailed  from  Tiburon  Cove. 
The  California  yawl  Gypsie  won  the  first 
prize  in  her  class,  and  the  San  Francisco 
sloop  Challenger  was  first  among  the  thirty 
footers.  Of  the  flags  for  second  place  five 
were  won  by  the  Corinthians. 

The  races  were  under  the  management 
of  the  regatta  committee  consisting  of  G.  T. 
S.  White  (chairman),  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club;  W.  C.  Corbett,  Corinthian  Yacht  Club; 
George  B.  Edgar,  California  Yacht  Club; 
Charles  L.  Snyder,  South  Bay  Yacht  Club; 
George  H.  Warford,  Vallejo  Yachting  and 
Boating  Club. 

The  other  officials  were  as  follows:  Re 
feree,  Will  Brooks;  Judges — T.  J.  Kavanagh. 
Charles  L.  Snyder,  G.  T.  S.  White,  George 
H.  WTarford;  Timers— W.  N.  McCarthy 
George  B.  Edgar. 

The  full  details  of  the  races  are  shown  ir 
the  table: 


PACIFIC   INTER-CLUB  YACHT   ASSOCIATION— SEVENTH   ANNUAL  REGATTA. 

September  9,  1902. 

Flood  tide;  smooth  water;  strong  westerly  breeze. 

20-FOOT  SPECIAL   CLASS. 


No. 

Yacht. 

Club. 

Racing 
Length. 

Time 
Allowance. 

Starting 
Time. 

Finishing 
Time. 

Elapsed 
Time. 

Corrected 
Time. 

Posi- 
tion. 

31 

Kittiwake 

Cor 

15.30 
18.80 
19.14 

M.  s. 

4.50 
.20 
.00 

H.  M.  S. 

12.00.00 
12.00.00 
12.00.00 

H.  M.  S. 

1.36.20 
1.39.02 
1.37.20 

H.M.  s. 
1.36.20 
1.39.02 
1.37.20 

H.  M.  S. 

1.31.30 
1.38.42 
1.37.20 

] 

1 

Loiterer 

Cor 

S.  F 

25-FOOT  CLASS. 


6 

69 
8 


Discovery  . 

Merope 

Phoenicia.... 

Gypsie 

Arcturus 

Espy 

Challenger 

Presto  

Truant 

j^Eolus 

Helen 

Queen 

Neptune .... 

Pactolus 

Edna  

Harpoon.... 

Emma 

Jessie  E 

Ariel 

Mischief.... 
Speedwell.. 


Cor. 
Cor. 
Cor. 


22.70 

.49 

23.16 

.00 

22.36 

1.19 

12.10.00 
12.10.00 
12.10.00 


2.41.19 
2.58.57 
Did  not 


2.31.19 
2.48.57 
finish. 


2.30.30 
2.48.57 


SPECIAL   YAWL   CLASS. 


24 

5 


Cal., 
Cor. 


32.91 
31.27 


.00 
.35 


12.20.00 
12.20.00 


2.48.52 
3.01.54 


2.28.52 
2.41.54 


2.28.52 
2.40.19 


36 

3 

66 

55 

2 

7 


Cal... 
S.  F. 
Cor... 
Cor... 
Cor... 
Vail.. 


30-FOOT   CLASS. 


28.64 

.00 

28.54 

.10 

28.10 

.50 

27.78 

1.21 

27.65 

1.42 

26.51 

3.40 

12.30.00 
12.30.00 
12  30.00 
12.30.00 
12.30.00 
12.30.00 


Did  not 
3.25.01 
3.34.29 
3.48.59 

Did  not 
3.38.32 


finish. 
2.55.01 
3.04.29 
3.18.59 

finish. 
3.08.32 


2.54.51 
3.03.39 
3.17.38 


3.04.52 


36-FOOT   CLASS. 


44 
14 
75 
18 
26 
20 
87 


S.  F. 
Cor... 
Cal... 
Cor... 
Cor... 
Cor... 
Cal... 


34.78 

1.27 

34.00 

2.27 

33.99 

2.27 

33.83 

2.42 

32.90 

3.53 

32.09 

5.18 

30.30 

7.35 

12.40.00 
12.40.00 
12.40.00 
12.40.00 
12.40.00 
12.40.00 
12.40.00 


Did  not 
Did  not 
Did  not 
3.45.40 
3.38.29 
3.48.54 
Did  not 


finish. 

finish. 

finish. 
3.05.40 
2.58.29 
3.08.54 

finish. 


3.02.58 
2.54.36 
3.03.36 


44-FOOT   CLASS. 


11 

12 

51 


Cor. 
Cor. 
Cor. 


39.51 
38.13 
37.30 

.00 
1.27 
2.20 

12.50.00 
12.50.00 
12.50.00 


Did  not 
4.00.05 
3.53.24 


finish. 
3.10.05 
3.03.24 


3.08.38 
3.01.04 
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Last  month  was  the  most  active  one  of  the 
season  for  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club. 
On  August  31  the  flagship  Thetis,  and  the 
sloops  Surprise,  Challenger,  Halcyon  and 
Queen,  with  the  yawl  Royal,  started  from 
Sausalito  for  Martinez,  where  they  were  tc 
join  several  yachts  of  the  California  fleet 
and  proceed  in  company  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 1,  through  Montezuma  Slough.  The 
sloops  Thetis  and  Halcyon,  however,  did  not 
get  away  from  their  moorings  at  Sausalito 
till  near  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  night, 
and  the  wind  was  too  light  for  a  fast  rur 
up  to  Martinez.  Thetis  was  off  the  Marp 
Island  light  at  midnight,  but  did  not  drop 
anchor  at  Vallejo  till  nearly  four  the  next 
morning.  Halcyon  also  came  to  anchor  off 
the  navy  yard.  Surprise,  Queen  and  Royal, 
with  the  California  yacht  Jessie  E.,  made 
the  trip  through  Montezuma  Slough  on  Sun 
day,  Surprise  coming  to  anchor  at  Vallejo 
On  Sunday  Thetis  and  Halcyon  were  towed 
down  the  Mare  Island  Straits  and  cruised 
up  Carquinez  Straits  a  little  distance  past 
Martinez  and  Benicia.  Then,  the  wind  drop- 
ping, they  came  to  anchor.  In  the  afternoon 
they  cruised  back,  under  a  light  breeze,  to 
Vallejo,  where  Challenger  lay  at  anchor. 
On  Monday,  September  2,  a  moderate  breeze 
sprung  up  at  about  noon  and  took  the  yachts 
through  San  Pablo  and  back  to  moorings  at 
Sausalito.  The  sloop  Pactolus  and  the 
schooner  Francis  of  the  California  Yacht 
Club,  with  the  sloops  Emma,  Harpoon  and 
Ariel  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  lay  at 
anchor  in  Mare  Island  Straits  on  Monday 
morning,  September  2,  returning  to  their 
moorings  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Sunday,  September  7,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club  held  its  annual  regatta 
over  a  course  beginning  from  a  starting  line 
in  front  of  the  club  house,  thence  to  Blos- 
som Rock  buoy,  leaving  it  on  the  starboard 
hand;  thence  to  Presidio  shoal  buoy,  leav 
ing  it  on  the  starboard  hand;  thence  to  and 
round  the  dredger  working  at  Arch  Rock, 
leaving  it  on  the  port  hand;  thence  to  the 
finish  across  the  starting  line.  In  order  to 
bring  all  the  boats  home  as  close  together  as 
possible,  an  arbitrary  time  allowance  was 
given  to  each  boat  according  to  her  per- 
formances and  supposed  speed,  the  handi 
cap  being  taken  at  the  start  instead  of  being 


deducted  at  the  finish.  Of  the  dozen  start- 
ers, Challenger  was  the  scratch  boat  and 
started  last,  while  Violet  received  the  larg- 
est handicap  and  started  first.  The  sloop 
Violet  was  set  down  to  start  at  10:20  a.  m., 
but  at  that  time  there  was  a  flat  calm: 
so  the  race  was  postponed  one  hour,  and 
tnen  half  an  hour  more.  At  11:52  a.  m. 
the  little  sloop  Violet  crossed  the  line,  hei 
time  being  taken  as  11:50;  next  in  the  or- 
der named  came  Cy,  Dewey,  Surprise,  Royal 
Cygnus,  Juanita,  Thetis,  Amigo,  Aeolus, 
Kover,  Queen  and  Challenger.  All  but  Thetis 
and  Challenger  went  to  leeward  of  the  trans- 
port Rosecrans,  but  these  two  went  between 
Rosecrans  and  old  Sausalito,  near  Yellow 
Bluff  and  the  tide-gauge. 

This  was  an  excellent  course  and  gave 
both  boats  a  considerable  advantage.  Chal- 
lenger passed  one  boat  after  another  unti7 
she  gained  the  lead.  When  nearing  the  fin 
ish  she  ran  into  a  calm  streak  and  the  othei 
boats  lessened  the  gap;  but,  catching  «* 
breeze,  she  came  on  and  crossed  the  line  an- 
easy  winner.  Queen  finished  second  and 
Thetis  third.  The  results  are  shown  in 
the  table: 

SAN    FRANCISCO    YACHT    CLUB    ANNUAL 
REGATTA.     September  7,  1902. 


Yacht. 

Rig- 

Owner  or 
Charterer. 

Starting 
Time. 

Finishing 
Time. 

Place 

Challenger.. 
Thetis 

Sloop  .. 
Sloop.. 
Sloop... 
Sloop... 
Sloop... 
Sloop... 
Sloop... 
Yawl.... 
Sloop... 
Sloop... 

W.  G.  Morrow 
Hill  and  Welch 
R.  S.  Bridgman 
Westerfeld  &  Morrow 
...L.  Q.  Haven... 
..  L.  Hammersmith .. 
..H.  H.  Jenness.. 
F.H.Muchmore,  etal. 
..W.  W.  Haley.. 
A.  C.  Lee 

H.  M.  s. 
12.55.00 
12.47.00 
12.22.00 
12.37.00 
12.34.00 
12.11.00 
12.06.00 
12.11.00 
12.39.00 
12.11.00 
11.50.00 
11.50.00 

H.  M.  s. 
2.59.24 
3.04.37 
3.06.19 
3.07.51 
3.13.50 
3.29.10 
3.36.00 
3.37.05 
3.40.00 
* 

1 
2 

^Eolus 

Amigo 

Dewey 

Royal 

Rover 

Surprise 

Violet 

* 

Cv 

* 

* 

*  Did  not  finish. 

During  the  present  month  the  San  Fran 
cisco  Club  will  hold  an  open  regatta  off  the 
club  house  for  yachts  of  twenty-five  feet 
racing  length  and  under.  October  25  is  clos- 
ing day  for  the  San  Francisco,  Corinthian 
and  California  Clubs,  and  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 26,  the  last  scheduled  cruise  of  the 
season  will  be  taken. 

On  the  fourth  of  this  month  the  Corin- 
thians have  a  chowder  cruise  to  Paradise 
Cove  and  next  day  a  regatta  for  small  boats. 
On  November  2  the  draw-bridge  will  be 
raised  and  the  yachts  will  pass  into  wintei 
quarters   in   the   lagoon. 
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GOLF. 


By  Arthur  Inkerslev 


HE  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Golf  Association  at 
Del  Monte  from  August  18  to  23, 
inclusive,  was  a  very  successful 
one  from  a  golfer's  point  of  view 
There  being  no  pony  racing  or  poio  playing 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  spectators, 
and  to  attract  the  presence  of  an  undesirable 
horsey  crowd,  the  golfers  had  Del  Monte  all 
to  themselves  and  enjoyed  it  hugely.  The 
competitions  for  the  Women's  Amateur 
Championship  and  the  Del  Monte  Cup  lacked 
the  element  of  rivalry  excitement  that  would 
have  attached  to  them  had  a  goodly  number 
of  the  strong  players  from  Southern  Califor- 
nia taken  part;  but,  despite  this  drawback, 
the  contests  were  well  fought  out  and  inter- 
esting. Miss  Ruth  Underhill,  not  being  a 
member  of  any  club  included  in  the  asso- 
ciation, was  not  entitled  to  enter  for  the 
Women's  Championship,  and  none  of  th° 
Southern  California  ladies,  such  as  Mrs. 
Jean  W.  Bowers,  Mrs,  Hugh  Vail,  Mrs,  J.  D. 
Foster  or  Miss  Helen  Healy,  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. Another  golfer,  conspicuous  by 
her  absence,  was  Mrs.  Laurance  T.  Scott, 
winner  of  the  Women's  Championship  last 
year.  Though  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
of  the  above-named  players  would  have  been 
able  to  beat  Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown,  their  absence 
left  her  without  any  serious  antagonist. 

In  the  Del  Monte  Cup  contest,  R  L.  Mac- 
leay  of  Portland  and  C.  B.  Knapp  of  Rad- 
ing,  Pa.,  played  good  games,  but  the  former 
was  beaten  in  the  final  round  by  J.  A.  Fol- 
ger  of  Burlingame  and  Oakland. 

The  play  began  at  9:30  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, August  18.  with  the  qualifying  rounds 


over  eighteen  holes,  medal  play,  for  the 
Women's  Championship.  Mrs.  R.  Gilman 
Brown's  score  was  eleven  strokes  better  than 
that  of  her  nearest  competitor,  Miss  Edith 
Chesebrough,  the  cards  reading  as  follows: 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown,  40,  44,  total  84;  Miss  E. 
Chesebrough,  49,  46,  total  95;  Miss  Whittell, 
48,  48,  total  96;  Miss  P.  Ives,  45,  53,  total 
98; t Miss  E.  McBean,  50,  50,  total  100;  Mrs 
C.  P.  Munn,  51,  59,  total  110;  Miss  Carroll, 
112. 

Mrs.  Brown  went  round  the  course  with 
Miss  Whittell,  Miss  McBean  with  Miss  Chese 
brough,  and  Miss  Carroll  with  Miss  Ives, 
while  Mrs.  Munn  played  her  first  round  in 
company  with  H.  P.  Gower  and  her  second 
with  R.  G.  Brown.  The  competitors  were 
paired  for  the  first  match  play  round  ac- 
cording to  the  system  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Golf  Association,  Number  1  in  the 
qualifying  round  being  matched  against 
Number  5,  3  against  7,  2  against  6,  Miss  Ives, 
who  was  fourth,  drawing  the  bye.  In  the 
first  match  play  round  on  Tuesday  morning, 
August  19,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown,  Miss  Whittell 
and  Miss  Chesebrough  were  the  winners 
In  the  second  or  semi-final  round  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  August  20,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Brown  and  Miss  Edith  Chesebrough  won 
their  matches.  In  the  final  round  over  thirty 
six  holes  on  Thursday  morning  and  after- 
noon, August  21,  Mrs.  Brown  beat  Miss 
Chesebrough  and  became  the  Champion 
Woman  Amateur  Golfer  of  the  Pacific  Coast; 
having  earned  the  right  to  wear  a  title  which 
has  for  the  past  year  or  more  been  deemed 
to  belong  to  her  by  virtue  of  her  excellent, 
steady  and  consistent  golf. 
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WOMEN'S  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  1902. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown       ^   Mrs.  Brown 


vs. 
Miss  McBean 
Miss  Whittell 

vs. 
Miss    Carroll 
Miss    Cheesebrough 

vs. 
Mrs.  Munn 
Miss  Ives 


9  up  7  to  play 
Miss    Whittell 


Mrs.    Brown 
3  up  1  to  play 


) 

\  by  default  J 

Miss    Cheesebrough    ^    Miss    Cheesebrough 

I    5  up  3  to  play 
9  up  8  to  play 


Mrs.  Brown 
6  up  5  to  play 


Bye 


J 


F.   J.    REILLY,    BURLINGHAM   COUNTY   LINKS. 


The  closest  match  in  the  semi-final 
round  was  between  Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss 
Whittell.  Though  Mrs.  Brown  obtained  a 
lead  at  the  start  and  kept  it,  Miss  Whittell 
played  steadily  and  was  at  all  times  ready 
to  profit  by  any  mistakes  that  Mrs.  Brown 
might  have  made.  Mrs.  Brown  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  association,  and  Miss 
Chesebrough,  as  runner-up,  obtained  the  sil 
ver  medal.  Mrs.  Brown  also  won  a  silver 
medal  for  the  best  score  in  the  qualifying 
round  for  the  contest. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  August  18,  the  qual- 
ifying rounds  over  eighteen  holes,  medal 
play,  of  the  men's  amateur  competition  for 
the  Del  Monte  Cup  took  place.  A  high  wind 
was  blowing  over  the  course  and  in  conse- 
quence the  scores  were  somewhat  high.  The 
lowest  score  was  made  by  C.  B.  Knapp,  38, 
38,  total  76.  The  other  scores  were  as  fol 
lows: 


J.  R.  Curtis,  40,  37,  total  77;  C.  E.  Maud, 
37,  42,  total  79;  J.  A.  Folger,  40,  39,  total  79; 
R.  L.  Macleay,  42,  39,  total  81;  P.  S.  Strat- 
ton,  41,  40,  total  81;  Vincent  Whitney,  42. 
40,  total  82;  J.  W.  Wilson,  40,  42,  total  82; 
R.  G.  Brown,  45,  38,  total  83;  H.  T.  Crocker, 

40,  48,  total  88;  Douglass  Grant 

J.    W.    Byrne,    45,    45,    total    90;    Raymond 

Hornby C.  R.  Winslow,  47; 

44,   total   91;    Perry   Eyre,   45,   46,   total   91; 
R.   T.   Coleman,  . 

For  the  first  match  play  round  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  August  19,  the  above  sixteen 
were  paired  as  follows:  1  against  9,  2  against 
10,  3  against  11,  4  against  12,  5  against  13, 
6  against  14,  7  against  15  and  8  against  16. 
The  winners  were  C.  B.  Knapp,  J.  L.  Mac- 
leay, V.  Whitney,  C.  E.  Maud,  J.  R.  Curtis. 
F.  S.  Stratton,  J.  W.  Wilson  and  J.  A.  Fol 
ger. 
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In  the  second  round  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, August  20,  the  winners  were  R.  L.  Mac- 
leay,  C.  E.  Maud,  J.  R.  Curtis  and  J.  A. 
Folger.  In  the  semi-final  round  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  R.  L.  Macleay  and  J.  A. 
Folger  were  the  winners.  In  the  final  round 
over  thirty-six  holes  on  Thursday,  August  21, 
J.  A.  Folger  beat  R.  L.  Macleay  4  up  3  to 
play  and  won  the  Del  Monte  Cup.  In  the 
semi-final  round,  V.  Whitney  defaulted  to 
C.  E.  Maud  on  account  of  a  hurt  to  his  leg 
while  practicing  football.  The  final  match 
between  J.  A.  Folger  and  R.  L.  Macleay  was 
an  interesting  one  throughout.  The  first 
two  rounds,  played  in  the  morning,  ended 
all  even,  each  player  making  the  eighteen 
holes  in  seventy-one  strokes.  In  the  after- 
noon J.  A.  Folger  secured  a  lead  of  two  holes 
and  held  it  till  the  last  round,  in  which  he 
gained  two  more,  winning  the  match  4  up. 

The  winner  played  evenly  and  consistently 
and  kept  his  nerve  all  through.  His  game 
was  of  a  kind  particularly  suited  to  the 
easy  Del  Monte  course,  where  the  holes  are 
not  protected  by  bunkers  and  where  run- 
ning approaches  are  at  a  premium.  He 
used  an  aluminum  putter  and  made  some 
remarkably  long  putts.  Of  the  matches  in 
the  semi-final  round  those  between  R.  L. 
Macleay  and  C.  E.  Maud,  J.  R.  Curtis  and 
J.  A.  Folger  were  the  closest  and  most  inter- 
esting, neither  being  won  until  the  last 
hole  had  been  played. 

The  second  annual  contest  for  the  Open 
Championship  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  played  on  Friday,  August  22, 
over  thirty-six  holes,  and  was  won 
by  F.  J.  Reilly,  the  instructor  at  the  links 
of  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  with  the 
excellent  score  of  139.  Being  a  professional, 
he  received  a  money  prize  of  $100.  Second 
place  was  taken  by  C.  E.  Maud  of  Riverside 
whose  score  (141)  was  only  two  strokes 
higher  than  that  of  Reilly.  He  received  a 
silver  medal.  For  third  place,  E.  Martin 
the  Santa  Catalina  professional  and  F.  S. 
Stratton  of  Oakland  tied  with  149,  but  in 
playing  off  the  tie  the  amateur  won  and 
became  entitled  to  a  bronze  medal.  For 
fifth  place,  J.  W.  Wilson  of  Redlands,  R.  L. 
Macleay  of  Portland,  and  two  professionals; 
James  Melville  of  the  Del  Monte  links  and 
Robert  Johnstone  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
Links  (winner  of  the  open  championship  at 
Del   Monte   in   1901)    tied   with   150.     C.   E. 


C.   E.   MAUD   AND   C.    E.   ORR. 

Maud's  first  round  was  the  best  during  the 
meeting,  and  established  a  record  for  the 
Del  Monte  links,  the  redoubtable  amateur 
making  the  nine  holes  in  31,  including  six 
threes,  two  fours  and  one  five.  For  the  first 
eighteen  holes  of  the  contest  the  players 
were  paired  off,  and  for  the  second  eighteen 
holes  were  paired  afresh.  The  scores  of  the 
prize  winners  were  as  follows,  by  rounds: 
F.  J.  Reilly,  34,  32,  35,  38,  total  139;  C.  E. 
Maud,  31,  38,  37,  35,  total  141;  F.  S.  Stratton, 
40,  36,  37,  36,  total  149.  In  addition  to  those 
already  named,  the  following  took  part  iD 
the  event:  Alexander  Bell,  professional;  J. 
W.  Byrne,  J.  A.  Folger,  R.  G.  Brown,  C.  B. 
Knapp,  L.  O.  Kellogg  and  Raymond  Hornby, 
amateur  and  G.  T.  Cline,  professional. 

For  the  last  day  of  the  meet,  Saturday. 
August  23,  the  event  set  down  on  the  sched 
ule  was  a  match  over  eighteen  holes  between 
teams  of  at  least  six  men  representing 
Northern  and  Southern  California,  for  a 
trophy  presented  by  J.  W.  Byrne,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  In  1901  the  trophy 
was  won  by  the  team  representing  Southern 
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California,  but  there  not  being  enough  play- 
ers present  from  that  part  of  the  state  to 
make  up  a  team,  the  cup  was  turned  over 
to  the  doner  until  arrangements  can  be  made 
to  hold  a  contest  for  it,  the  Northerners 
not  desiring  to  take  it  by  default.  To  fill 
up  the  gap,  two  handicap  contests  were  ar- 
ranged, one  for  men  and  the  other  for 
women.  The  amateur  handicap  for  men  was 
won  by  R.  L.  Macleay,  scratch;  J.  W.  Wilson 
of  Redlands  being  second.  The  scores  are 
given  as  follows: 

MEN'S  AMATEUR  HANDICAP. 
August  23,  1902. 


Competitors. 


R.  L.  Macleav 
J.  W.  Wilsoiu. 
C.  E.  Maud.... 
C.  B.  Knapp  ... 
R.  G.  Brown  .. 

J.  Lawson , 

R.  Hornby 

J.  W.  Byrne.... 
J.  S.  Oyster... 
R.  L.  Coleman 
F.  F.  Ryer 


.5  3 

to  o 
Pi 

■§■§ 
37 

t-  C 
3  3 
O  O 

toe* 

3 
o 

37 

33 

35 

142 

0 

40 

38 

40 

36 

154 

8 

40 

39 

33 

39 

151 

0 

42 

40 

38 

40 

160 

8 

42 

40 

38 

40 

160 

8 

42 

40 

36 

38 

156 

0 

45 

41 

44 

39 

169 

10 

40 

47 

40 

40 

167 

8 

51 

43 

40 

39 

173 

12 

46 

43 

47 

47 

183 

14 

45 

48 

46 

47 

186 

14 

142 
146 
151 
152 
152 
156 
159 
159 
161 
169 
172 


The  handicap  over  thirty-six  holes  for 
ladies  was  specially  interesting  as  it  brought 
together  Miss  Ruth  Underhill,  formerly  wom- 
an champion  of  the  United  States,  and  Mrs. 


R.  Gilman  Brown,  woman  champion  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  event  was  won  by  Miss 
Edith  Chesebrough  with  a  score  of  181  less 
12,  net  169;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown,  who  playe'J 
from  scratch,  being  second,  with  a  score  of 
170.  Miss  Ruth  Underhill,  who  also  played 
from  scratch,  and  who  was  paired  off  with 
Mrs.  Brown,  handed  in  a  card  showing  a 
total  of  190  strokes.  The  winner  (Mis? 
Chesebrough)  played  excellent  golf,  driving 
well  and  regularly.  A  comparison  of  Mrs. 
Brown's  and  Miss  Underbill's  cards  show? 
that,  at  match  play,  the  former  would  have 
been  ten  up  on  the  thirty-six  holes.  The 
full  details  of  the  handicap  are  given  an 
follows: 

LADIES'    HANDICAP   AT    DEL    MONTE. 
August  22,  1902. 


Competitors. 


Miss  Chesebrough.. 

Mrs.  Brown 

Miss  Carroll 

Miss  Whittell 

Miss  McBean 

Miss  Ives 

Miss  Underhill 

Mrs.  Munn 


.H  3 

to  ° 

45 

O  3 
V   o 

45 

u  c 
IS  3 

u   C 
3  3 
O  O 

toe* 

</5 

o 
u 

O 

S 

a 

a 
m 

45 

46 

181 

12 

41 

43 

45 

41 

170 

0 

53 

52 

42 

48 

195 

16 

44 

50 

51 

47 

192 

12 

44 

46 

50 

57 

197 

16 

50 

52 

49 

47 

198 

14 

44 

51 

48 

47 

190 

0 

54 

56 

51 

•  51 

212 

16 

169 
170 
179 
180 
181 
184 
190 
196 


The  results  of  the  meeting  as  a  whole 
were  gratifying.  The  handicap  for  men  was 
won    by    R.    L.    Macleay    of    Portland,    who 
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played  excellent  golf  in  the  contest  for  the 
Del  Monte  Cup  and  was  only  beaten  by  the 
winner,  J.  A.  Polger.  The  ladies'  handicap 
was  won  by  Miss  Chesebrough,  the  runner-up 
in  the  women's  championship.  The  open 
championship  (for  amateurs  and  profession- 
als) was  won  by  a  popular  American  born 
professional  who  has  practiced  steadily  and 
faithfully,  second  place  being  taken  by  C.  B 
Maud,  who  was  only  beaten  in  the  Del  Monte 
Cup  contest  after  a  fine  match  with  R.  L. 
Macleay,  who  thus  won  his  way  into  the 
final  round.  C.  E.  Maud  showed  by  his  per- 
formances during  the  meeting  that  he  is 
one  of  the  best  golfers  in  the  state,  if  not 
the  best.  He  had  not  played  golf  for  some 
time  before  the  meeting  and  only  went  in  be 
cause  he  felt  that  Southern  California  ought 
to  have  some  representatives  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Golf  Associ- 
ation. Not  long  before  the  neeting  he  had 
cracked  a  rib  by  a  fall  from  a  polo  pony 
and  could  not  follow  through  properly  on 
his  drives.  Yet  he  made  the  best  single 
round  of  the  whole  meeting  and  established 
a  record  for  the  Del  Monte  course,  made 
second  best  gross  score  in  the  Men's  Handi- 
cap, was  second  in  the  Open  Championship, 
and  reached  the  semi-final  round  in  the  Del 
Monte  Cup  contest.  He  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Golf  Associa- 
tion for  the  coming  year,  with  T.  P.  Gower 
as  Secretary. 

The  only  representatives  of  Southern  Cali 
fornia   present  at  the  meeting  were   C.   E. 


Maud  of  Riverside,  and  J.  W.  Wilson  and 
Raymond  Hornby  of  Redlands.  J.  W.  Wil 
son  played  uniformly  good  golf  during  the 
week  and  was  second  in  the  Men's  Amateur 
Handicap.  R.  L.  Macleay  of  Portland  is  a 
finished  golfer,  making  consistently  low 
scores  throughout  the  meeting,  and  well  de- 
served his  victory  on  the  last  day.  Ray- 
mond Hornby  is  a  young  golfer  of  consid- 
erable   promise. 

The  Del  Monte  course  is  now  an  easy  one, 
the  green  not  being  protected  by  bunkers, 
and  several  trees  and  other  obstacles  having 
been  removed.  Its  hard,  dry  surface  offers 
a  premium  on  running  strokes,  which  were 
used  exclusively  by  the  winner  of  the  Del 
Monte  Cup.  All  the  players  used  the  Haskill 
ball  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
discussion,  the  general  opinion  being  that 
it  travels  further  and  bounds  over  obstacles 
better.  It  is  also  got  out  of  difficult  lies 
more  easily.  So  players  taking  part  in 
competitions,  whether  they  really  like  the 
ball  or  not,  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
let  their  opponents  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

On  Admission  Day  Mrs.  George  Heazleton 
won  the  Women's  Match  Play  Championship 
of  the  San  Rafael  Golf  Club,  defeating  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Johnson  in  the  final  round  over  18 
holes  3  up  2  to  play.  On  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 13,  Carlton  Curtis  and  E.  J.  Hooper  met 
in  the  final  round  for  the  Club  Trophy, 
which  carries  with  it  the  men's  champion 
ship   at   match   play. 


FINISH    OF  STROKE. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

AM   not   a   user   of   films   myself. 
One    reason    is,    I    am    old-fash- 
ioned- and  another  is,  that  in  my 
bread  and  butter  scramble  I  find 
little   opportunity  to  more  than 
seek   a   nearby   railroad   station   and    spend 
a  few  hours  tramping  within   sight  of  the 
building.      In   these   trips   the   weight   of   a 
good    generous   box    does   little   more    than 
furnish  desirable  exercise  to  my  little  over 
six  feet  of  stature.     For  these  reasons  the 
light  weight  and  daylight  loading  qualities 
of  films  do  not  appeal  as  strongly  to  me  as 
they  must  to  the  amateur  of  slighter  build 
or   better   opportunities   for   more   extended 
trips.    What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:     I  like 
to   see  fair  play,  and   an  article  going  the 
rounds  of  the  photographic  press  with  the 
above  title  is  inclined  to  be  misleading  in 
some  respects.     The  writer  first  condemns 
film   on   the   score   of   speed   and   then   goes 
on  to   point  the  advantage   of   large   direct 
negatives   over   enlargements  from   smaller 
ones.  He  says:     "  I  believe  I  am  in  agree- 
ment in  this  matter  with  a  vast  majority  of 
American   workers,   both   amateur  and   pro 
fessional,     always     excepting     the     button 
presser."     If  this   is   not   misleading,   what 
is?    This  writer  is  careful  to  include  a  large 
class,  the  professionals,  to  whom  the  makers 
of  film  have  never  looked  as  possible  users 
while  excluding  from  his  reckoning  just  the 
class  to  whom   films  appeal  most  strongly 
Suppose  we  put  the  proposition  in  this  man- 
ner:    I  believe  films  are  preferred  by  a  vast 
majority    of    American    workers,    both    ad- 


vanced amateurs  and  button  pressers,  always 
excepting  professionals  to  whom  film  quaii 
ties  do  not  appeal.  Isn't  that  just  as  fair 
as  the  other  statement  and  isn't  it  just  as 
convincing  in   the   other  direction? 

Speaking  of  speed  in  connection  with  en 
largements  as  compared  with  direct  work 
we  will  take  Mr.  Oscar  Maurer's  "  Approach 
ing  Storm  "  as  an  example.  I  have  chosen, 
this  picture  because  this  writer  says:  "  J 
know  of  no  instance,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  in  which  highest  awards  have  been 
made  to  pictures  printed  from  film  negatives 
in  competitions  open  to  the  users  of  both 
plates  and  films."  Mr.  Maurer's  picture  has 
done  this.  Returning  to  the  question  of 
speed,  had  Mr.  Maurer  used  an  8x10  camera 
with  a  lens  of  corresponding  focal  length, 
in  order  to  have  secured  even  the  small 
amount  of  depth  of  focus  required,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  have  used  a  stop 
of  a  size  that  would  have  required,  on  the 
fastest  plate,  a  longer  exposure  than  did  the 
"  slow  "  film  with  the  stop  that  the  smaller 
lens  permitted  of  being  used.  I  do  not  wisb 
to  enter  into,  or  even  stimulate  a  discus 
sion  of  what  is  in  reality  a  question  that 
each  user  must  answer  for  himself.  Neither 
am  I  desirous  of  encouraging  the  sale  of  any 
particular  line  of  goods.  As  I  said  before, 
I  do  not  use  film  myself,  but  when  I  go  into 
a  store  to  buy  an  umbrella  and  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  it,  I  think  I  will  buy  the 
light,  steel  frame  kind  in  preference  to  the 
heavy  article  made  for  the  teamster  to  clamp 
to  the  wagon  frame,  even  though  the  cover 
of  the  latter  could  be  bought  in  a  more 
varied  assortment  of  colors  and  materials, 
if  not  of  various  speeds  as  well  as  ortho 
chromatic  or  not.  I  am  sure  I  would  make 
this  choice  if  I  was  going  traveling. 


Dr.  Leduc  of  Ajacco  has  been  producing 
living  tissue  artificially.  Of  course  it  is 
only  the  very  lowest  form  of  protoplasm 
that  this  French  investigator  has  produced. 
The  process,  roughly  speaking,  consists  of 
coating  a  clean  glass  plate  with  a  thin  layer 
of  gelatine  and  sprinkling  it  with  a  few- 
drops  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when 
the  cells  are  seen  to  "  start  into  life,"  to 
quote  from  the  reports.  As  this  sounds  a 
good   deal   like   making  a   carbon   print,   it 
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behooves  photographers  to  use  all  care  pos- 
sible or  they  may  find  themselves  producing 
scores  of  these  monerons,  as  I  believe  these 
lower  forms  of  life  are  called,  that  may 
cause  serious  inconvenience.  They  might 
even  hit  upon  some  more  dangerous  com- 
pound capable  of  bringing  into  existence 
still  more  formidable  and  more  fully  de 
veloped  amoeba.  At  any  rate,  it  is  sad  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  produc- 
ing other  objectionable  things  besides  bad 
prints  with  our  combination  of  glass,  gela- 
tine and  chemicals. 


A  correspondent  asks  why  I  have  not 
used  this  process,  in  reply  to  my  confes- 
sion that  I  felt  little  interest  in  its  possi 
bilities.  Candidly,  I  do  not  think  it  adapted 
to  the  use  of  other  than  the  trained  artist. 
Unless  one  has  had  the  advantage  of  the 
training  that  the  artist  devotes  years  to: 
he  is  almost  certain  to  produce,  by  mean? 
of  this  "  fatal  facility  "  of  the  gum  process, 
things  which  are  both  poor  photography 
and  poorer  art.  I  realize  that,  as  I  am  not 
an  artist,  my  safer  course  lies  in  avoiding 
the  process  and  the  opportunities  that  it 
affords  for  making  mistakes.  Such  as  I 
now  make  I  can  blame  on  the  light  and  th* 
subject.  In  the  gum  process  it  is  too  easy 
to  distort  the  natural  gradation  and  to  in- 
troduce false  lighting.  In  the  hands  of 
those  competent  to  use  the  power  which  the 
process  permits  one  to  employ  in  controlling 
the  work,  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  medium 
of  expression.  In  other  hands  it  is  simply 
a  temptation  to  commit  sins  against  truth 
as  well  as  art. 


Read  the  advertisements  in  your  photo- 
graphic magazines.  They  are  often  inter 
esting.  One  of  them  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  advise  its  readers  to  "  look  for  the  joke 
amongst  the  advertisements."  It  is  good 
aavice.  In  another  journal  I  find  an  adver- 
tiser publishing  quite  a  lengthy  letter  extol 
ing  the  merits  of  his  goods  and  crediting 
it  to  a  journal  that  is  quite  busy  explaining 
that  it  is  thoroughly  independent  of  any 
advertising  influence.  The  joke  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  letter  was  originally  published 
before  this  particular  advertiser  discontin- 


ued his  patronage.  The  claims  of  indepen- 
dence have  been  mostly  made  since  that 
time. 


A  correspondent  in  Iowa  sends  me  samples 
of  his  flashlight  work  and  asks  how  he  may 
avoid  the  black  shadows  cast  by  the  heads 
of  his  subjects.  In  making  the  pictures 
which  he  sends  he  has  gone  about  it  in  the 
worst  possible  manner.  The  group  was  ar- 
ranged close  against  a  white  wall  and  in 
such  a  way  that  the  shadows  which  do  not 
fall  on  its  white  surface  are  allowed  to  be 
intercepted  either  by  the  face  or  white  drap- 
ery of  some  other  member  of  the  group. 
A  secondary,  yet  simultaneous  flash  let  off 
at  the  other  side  of  the  camera  would  have 
softened  these  rhadows.  It  would  have  pre- 
vented them  entirely  if  made  large  enough. 
This  latter  effect  would  of  course  be  un- 
desirable as  all  relief  would  have  been  lost. 
A  translucent  screen  placed  between  the 
flash  and  subject  will  aid  greatly  in  reduc- 
ing the  offensiveness  of  these  shadows.  In 
posing  groups  of  this  kind  one  should  place 
them  before,  and  not  to  near  to,  a  dark 
background  if  possible  and  so  arrange  the 
figures  that  the  shadows  will  fall  on  the 
darker  garments  of  the  sitters.  Like  all 
other  photographic  work,  groups  by  flash 
light  require  some  thought  and  attention 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  secured. 


One  of  my  amateur  friends — who  always 
have  some  prints  in  their  pockets  to  show 
you — produced  some  platinum  prints  from 
the  inside  of  his  coat  for  my  inspection  the 
other  day.  They  were  of  a  beautiful  blue- 
black  tone.  Inquiry  lead  to  the  explanation 
that  he  had  read  somewhere  that  by  sub- 
stituting a  bath  consisting  of  one  ounce 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  twenty  ounces  of 
water,  for  the  third  or  last  acid  bath  used 
in  clearing  platinotypes,  the  last  traces  of 
iron  would  be  removed.  The  blue-black 
tones  always  resulted.  The  hint  is  worth 
the  trial  of  anyone  employing  this  process; 
particularly  when  printing  from  negatives 
of  marine  subjects  or  others  that  would  look 
better  with  a  colder  tone  than  that  gener- 
ally obtained. 
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PISTOL    SHOOTING    TOURNAMENT. 

By  M.  J.  White. 


HE  United  States  Revolver  Asso- 
ciation has  just  concluded  its 
first  annual  tournament,  which 
extended  in  time  over  seven 
days,  from  August  31  to  Sep- 
tember 6,  inclusive,  and  in  territory  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans.  The 
places  of  meeting  were  at  Seagirt,  N.  J.; 
Walnut  Hill,  Mass.;  Chicago,  111.,  and  Shell 
Mound,  near  San  Francisco.  A  large  number 
of  the  best  revolver  and  pistol  target  shoot- 
ers participated  in  these  events,  which  in 
the  main  proved  satisfactory.  At  this  writing 
the  results  of  the  shooting  in  the  East  are 
not  known  here,  as  the  tournaments  were 
held  at  different  times  in  the  period  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  well  here  to  give  a  brief  history  of 
the  U.  S.  R.  A.,  which  is  a  comparatively 
young  organization.  In  years  past  the 
country  was  flooded  with  self-styled  cham 
pions  in  pistol  and  revolver  marksmanship 
whose  comparative  merits  could  not  be  de- 
termined by  those  interested  in  this  sport. 
Upon  inquiry  being  made  concerning  any 
special  performance  strange  conditions  were 
discovered.  With  many,  the  targets  shot 
on  were  of  strange,  little  used  or  wholly 
unknown  pattern.  Distances  were  not  ac- 
curately established,  triggers'  pull  irregular 
and  number  of  shots  optional  with  the 
shooters.  One  extreme  case  occurs  to  my 
mind.  Several  years  ago  a  newspaper  an- 
nounced a  local  champion  whose  powers 
with  a  revolver  was  destined  to  make  the 
target  shooters  of  the  world  stand  aside 
with  heads  uncovered.  I  wrote  for  par- 
ticulars and  learned  that  Mr.  X  "broke  four- 
ten  four-bit  whisky  bottles  without  a  miss 
said  bottles  standing  in  line  on  a  fence 
s^ross  the  back  yard  at  Bill  Johnson's 
saloon." 


Necessarily  much  confusion  resulted  from 
a  lack  of  agreed  conditions  under  which 
matches  and  records  were  shot.  To  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  was  the  main  object  of 
the  association,  and  to  this  end  a  number 
of  target  shooting  enthusiasts  set  to  work 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  to  a  great  extent 
the  success  of  the  organization  is  due  to 
Mr.  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright  of  New  York. 
This  gentleman  discussed  the  organization 
of  a  national  association  with  the  well 
known  shots,  Dr.  W.  G.  Hudson,  A.  C. 
Gould,  Lieut.  R.  H.  Sayer,  Dr.  Ashley,  A. 
Webber  of  New  York  city,  Thomas  Ander- 
ton  of  Boston  and  E.  E.  Partridge  of  the 
same  place  and  experts  of  more  distant 
localities. 

In  time  the  United  States  Revolver  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  as  the  national  organ- 
ization of  the  revolver  and  pistol  shots  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Its  objects 
as  set  forth  are  to  foster  and  develop  re- 
volver and  pistol  shooting,  establish  and 
preserve  records,  classify  arms,  encourage 
and  conduct  friendly  matches  between  mem- 
bers and  clubs  in  our  own  country  as  well 
as  with  brother  shooters  abroad.  In  the 
declaration  of  purpose  it  is  stated: 

"It  is  extremely  desirable  that  all  the 
expert  shots  of  the  country  should  become 
members  and  obtain  a  rating  on  the  records 
of  the  association  by  demonstrating  their 
ability  under  its  regulations,  so  that  the 
best  possible  national  team  can  be  intelli- 
gently and  speedily  assembled  when  the 
necessity  arises. 

"  It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  the 
association  to  limit  its  membership  to  ex- 
perts. All  who  are  interested  in  this  gen 
tlemanly  sport,  and  who  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  supremacy  of  American  pistol 
shots    maintained,    are    welcomed     to     the 
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ranks   of   the    association    and    are    invited 
and  urged  to  join  it. 

"In  order  that  the  membership  may  be- 
come large  and  representative,  the  annual 
dues  are  fixed  at  the  nominal  sum  of  one 
dollar." 

The  project  was  well  received  from  the 
start;  in  a  short  time  there  sprung  up  a 
fine  membership  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
alone  there  are  nearly  seventy-five  mem- 
bers. At  the  last  election  the  following 
were  selected  as  the  Executive  Committee 
for  1902: 

President,  E.  E.  Partridge,  Boston;  Vice 
President,  Paul  A.  Becker,  San  Francisco, 
Walter  G.  Hudson,  New  York;  B.  F.  Wilder 
New  York;  Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  L.  A. 
Himmelwright,  121  Liberty  street,  New 
York. 

The  growth  of  the  association  on  this 
coast  has  been  rapid.  Nearly  all  of  the 
small  arm  experts,  and  particularly  those 
in  the  bay  counties,  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  having  established  rules,  targets  and 
conditions  to  govern  shooting.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  old  standard  American  target, 
also  known  as  the  Hinman  target,  was  well 
received,  as  nearly  all  of  the  great  records 
of  this  country  has  been  established  thereon, 
and  it  gave  the  shooters  something  like  a 
standard  to  follow.  In  consequence  of  this 
interest  a  number  of  telegraph  matches 
have  been  held  by  local  and  Eastern  mem- 
bers. This  friendly  competition  has  pro- 
duced the  best  of  feeling  among  Eastern 
and  Western  marksmen.  About  a  year  ago 
a  visit  was  made  to  this  locality  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  he  intensified  the  enthusiasm 
in  the  association  project.  Those  who  were 
the  first  to  join  sang  its  praises  and  ad- 
vantages and  new  members  came  in  rapidly, 
until  now  the  membership  is  about  the 
figure  stated,  seventy-five  strong. 

The  matches  arranged  for  the  national 
tournament  in  the  several  places  were  few 
and  simple  as  to  conditions.  For  the  target 
revolver  any  firearm  with  any  open  sights 
and  ammunition  were  allowed.  The  prizes 
are,  first,  a  medal,  to  be  the  property  of  the 
high  man  in  ten   shots,   single  entry,   fifty 


yards,  Standard-American  target.  The  se  • 
ond  prize  is  a  cup,  to  be  held  one  year  by 
the  second  high  man,  and  to  be  competed 
for  again.  The  pistol  competition  and 
prizes  are  similar  to  the  others.  Then  there 
was  a  ten-shot  match  for  military  service 
revolvers  at  twenty-five,  fifty  and  seventy- 
five  yards,  and  a  rapid-fire  match  of  five 
snots  in  fifteen  seconds.  The  last  named 
matches  were  not  attempted  by  the  local 
shooters. 

When  the  Executive  Committee  announced 
the  annual  championship  tournaments  the 
local  shooters  took  up  the  project  with  in 
terest.  As  nearly  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  are  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  tournament  under  the  auspices  of  the 
club,  the  latter  to  offer  special  prizes  in 
addition  to  the  association  trophies.  In  a 
short  time  over  two  dozen  prizes  valued  at 
over  $200  were  assembled,,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  special  matches  absorbed 
more  interest  than  the  association  events. 
On  the  opening  day,  August  31st,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Hicks,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  entered 
for  the  fifty-shot  revolver  championship. 
He  shot  a  Smith  &  Wesson  38-calibre  mili- 
tary revolver,  rigged  with  target  sights  and 
factory  loaded  Union  Metallic  Company's 
smokeless  cartridges.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  shooting  he  fired  a  defective  cartridge, 
which  contained  hardly  enough  powder  to 
throw  the  bullet  half-way  over  the  50-yard 
range.  Dr.  Hicks  was  under  considerable 
strain,  and  this  mishap  "rattled"  him  badly 
for  the  following  scores,  as  the  shooting 
had  to  be  finished  in  a  specified  time.  A 
drop  from  a  94  pace  to  77  would  upset  most 
anyone.  His  ten-shot  scores  were  94,  77, 
85,  80,  88 — 424,  out  of  a  possible  500  points. 
It  was  expected  that  half  a  dozen  or  more 
of  the  local  revolver  experts  would  enter 
this  contest  for  a  national  record,  but  they 
failed  to  come  to  time,  offering  different 
excuses  for  their  neglect.  There  was  one 
pistol  and  revolver  shot  to  whom  the  West- 
ern shooters  looked  to  uphold  the  honors  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  but  J.  E.  Gorman  ap- 
peared on  the  range  in  poor  condition  and 
decidedly  "at  outs"  with  his  firearms  and 
ammunition.  The  trigger  pull  on  his  favor- 
ite Smith  &  Wesson  pistol  had  been  changed 
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and  his  revolver  ammunition  was  not  to  his 
liking.  Many  of  the  others  evidently  con- 
cluded that  they  would  have  to  take  second 
place  with  the  top-notchers  of  the  East.  If 
not,  why  did  they  not  enter  the  champion- 
ship matches?  A.  Haynke  of  Sacramento, 
however,  did  not  have  this  fear.  Although 
not  long  in  the  small-arms  shooting  ranks 
he  entered  the  pistol  championship  match 
with  new  firearms  and  an  enthusiasm 
worthy  of  a  veteran.  In  the  50-shot  match 
with  a  pistol  Mr.  Haynke  made  84,  84,  87, 
85,    93—433. 

The  greater  interest  was  centered  in  the 
re-entry  matches  for  special  prizes  and 
trophies.  There  were  twenty-six  prizes 
divided  on  the  two  matches,  the  conditions 
of  which  were  five-shot  tickets,  unlimited 
entry,  best  two  tickets  for  choice.  As  will 
be  seen  in  the  scores  the  outside  marksmen 
won  the  first  prizes  in  both  matches,  and 
their  well  merited  success  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  cheers  by  the  local  shoot- 
ers. Dr.  Hicks  was  determined  to  do  some- 
thing to  distinguish  himself  with  the  re- 
volver, and  his  49  out  of  50  points  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying.  Mr.  Haynke  also 
made  a  49,  but  with  a  pistol,  and  the  local 
men  did  not  seem  able  to  reach  either  score. 
On  the  whole  the  shooting  was  good,  par- 
ticularly so  considering  that  many  of  the 
competitors  were  young  in  marksmanship 
and  had  never  entered  a  serious  competition 
before. 

A  natural  question  for  shooters  to  ask  is: 
•'What  arms  and  ammunition  were  used?" 
In  the  revolver  match  Dr.  Hicks  shot  an 
S.  &  W.  military  and  police  38-calibre  and 
U.  M.  C.  smokeless  cartridges.  Gorman  shot 
an  S.  &  W.  32-20,  target  sights,  hard  bullets 
and  Walsrode  powder.  Hinkle,  Carr,  Becker, 
Trego  and  several  others  used  similar  arms 
and  cartridges.  White,  Washburn,  Tomp- 
kins and  Haynke  shot  S.  &  W.  revolvers, 
Russian  model,  44-calibre,  bullets  1  to  16  and 
10  grains  of  Laflin  &  Rand  smokeless  sport- 
ing powder.  Gorman,  Becker  and  Hoadley 
shot  Colts  44-calibre,  new  service.  In  the 
pistol  matches  Smith  &  Wesson  ten-inch 
target  arms  predominated,  though  White 
and  Washburn  used  Stevens'  Conlin  model. 


The  only  small  cartridges  shot  were  22  long 
rifle  of  the  U.  M.  C.  and  Peters  manufacture. 

Shortly  after  the  targets  were  rung  down 
on  the  last  day  the  shooters  repaired  in  a 
body  to  the  dining-room  on  the  range,  where 
Captain  L.  Siebe  had  a  fine  banquet  spread, 
and  where  the  prize  winners  and  the  scores 
were  announced  and  the  trophies  distributed 
in   the   following  order: 

Revolver— Dr.   J.   R.   Hicks,   U.   S.  A.,   49, 

47,  $20;  J.  E.  Gorman,  48,  47,  Colts'  new 
service  revolver;  L.  C.  Hinkel,  48,  46,  Win- 
chester carbine;  A.  Haynke  of  Sacramento, 
46,  45,  Remington  22  pistol;  M.  J.  White 
46,  45,  $5;  F.  S.  Washburn,  46,  45,  ten-pound 
can  Walsrode  powder;  J.  W.  Tompkins,  46, 
45,  Winchester  22  rifle;  S.  Carr,  45,  43,  $5; 
C.  A.  Becker,  45,  43,  club  button;  G.  Tom- 
meyer,    45,   43,    Sharp's   rifle;    J.   R.   Trego. 

44,  39,  club  button;  J.  Kullmann,  42,  36. 
case  wine;  C.  A.  Buchanan,  40,  40,  hat. 

Pistol — A.  Haynke  of  Sacramento,  49,  46. 
$25;   J.  E.  Gorman,  48,  47,  $20;   Smith  Carr, 

48,  47,  S.  &  W.  revolver;  Ed  Hovey,  47,  47, 
100  cigars;  J.  Kullmann,  47,  45,  case  whisky; 
L.  C.  Hinkel,  47,  44,  $5;   G.  W.  Mitchell,  46 

45,  clock;  M.  J.  White,  46,  45,  two  boxes 
cigars;  F.  S.  Washburn,  46,  44,  $2.50;  W. 
F.  Blasse,  46,  44,  six  dozen  beer;  J.  R.  Trego, 

46,  43,  Winchester  22  rifle;  G.  W.  Hoadley 
46,  40,  target  pistol;  Dr.  J.  F.  Twist,  44, 
40,  wine. 

The  champion,  representing  the  United 
States  army  and  the  sunny  South,  Dr. 
Hicks  of  Savannah,  presided  at  the  banquet 
board  in  a  happy  manner.  Nearly  all  had 
a  pleasant  word  to  speak  of  the  tournament 
and  many  shooters  were  unsparing  in  praise 
of  Vice-President  P.  A.  Becker,  upon  whose 
shoulders  rested  most  of  the  responsibility 
and  to  whom  all  credit  is  due  for  the  success 
of  the  local  competition.  in  order  that 
others  might  have  every  advantage  in  the 
matches,  he  sacrificed  his  own  opportunities 
to  carry  off  some  of  the  best  prizes,  even  to 
providing  others  with  weapons  and  am- 
munition intended  for  his  own  use. 

At  this  writing  but  little  news  has  been 
received  from  the  Eastern  ranges,  other 
than  that  Thomas  Anderton  of  Walnut  Hill, 
Mass.,  carried  away  the  championship  with 
revolver,  pistol  and  military  revolver. 
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RELOADING  SHOT  SHELLS   IN   DRY  CLIMATES. 

By  "  Reelfoot." 


OTWITHSTANDING  the  fact 
that  factory  loaded  shells  may 
now  he  purchased  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable figure,  many  shooters  for 
various  reasons  still  find  it  de 
sirable  to  load  and  reload  their  own  am- 
munition. Among  the  reasons  why  they 
choose  to  do  this  are  that  they  can,  by 
loading  their  own  shells,  get  the  exact 
amount  of  powder  and  shot,  the  size  of  shot, 
and  the  exact  combination  of  wadding,  as 
well  as  the  "make"  of  powder  and  shell, 
that  seems  to  suit  them  best.  Also  by  sav- 
ing their  old  shells  and  reloading  them  from 
one  to  three  times  quite  an  item  of  expense 
is  saved.  Besides  the  reasons  already  set 
forth,  the  average  hand-loaded  shell  does  not 
seem  to  kick  like  machine  loads. 

I  find  that  climatic  influence  has  quite 
a  little  bit  to  do  with  the  pleasure  as  well  as 
tne  advisability  of  reloading  paper  shells.  I 
notice  that  here,  where  the  air  is  usually 
very  dry,  the  paper  composing  the  body  of 
the  shell  shrinks  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
shells  nearly  always  turn  in  the  head, 
especially  after  they  have  been  fired.  This 
makes  reloading  almost,  if  not  quite,  out  of 
the  question,  as  when  they  turn  they  cannot 
be  crimped  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 
Still  another,  though  not  quite  so  serious, 
a  drawback  to  hand-loading,  is  that  very 
few  shooters  are  able  to  get  a  respectable 
crimp  on  either  new  or  old  shells.  In  this 
connection  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  give  my  own  experience.  I  bought  a 
$2.50  crimper,  such  as  I  had  always  used 
down  in  the  Indian  Nation,  as  well  as  a 
lot  of  new  shells  made  by  the  largest  con- 
cern in  the  United  States.  I  loaded  my 
shells,  but  such  a  beastly  lot  of  crimps  I 
never  saw  before.  They  were  worn,  woolly, 
ragged  and  wrinkled.  I  tried  dipping  the 
muzzle   of   the   shells  in   paraffine;    I   tried 


wax;  I  tried  soap;  I  tried  "Swan's  Down", 
I  tried  "Foot  Ease,"  and  everything  but  the 
right  one.  I  then  sent  the  crimping  head 
back  to  the  manufacturers  with  the  rather 
ungracious  request  that  if  he  could  make 
a  crimping  head  that  would  turn  a  decent 
crimp  to  send  it  to  me. 

He  sent  me  a  new  head  that  was  polished 
with  crocus  until  it  looked  like  a  mirror, 
He  also  sent  a  sample  crimp  on  both  empty 
and  loaded  shells.  They  looked  good  to  me 
but  after  a  few  shells  this  crimper,  too,  re- 
fused to  work.  I  now  began  adjusting  the 
pins.  Then  followed  another  siege  of  ex- 
periments, but  no  good  crimps.  I  told  my 
troubles  to  various  friends — among  others 
Gus  Knight.  They  all  had  similar  troubles, 
but   could   not   account   for  them. 

Finally,  one  day  Billie  Wilshire  dropped 
into  my  wigwam  and  told  me  that  he  had 
found  out  how  to  make  his  crimper  work. 
He  got  my  machine  and  we  loaded  some 
shells.  Wilshire  then  began  to  dampen 
them  at  the  muzzle  and  crimp  them.  He 
merely  licked  them  a  little  as  one  does  a 
postage  stamp.  The  result  was  a  series  of 
crimps  as  perfect  as  any  machine  had  ever 
turned  out! 

Then  I  remembered  that  my  crimper  used 
to  "sweat"  while  crimping  shells  'way  back 
East.  Here  this  is  not  the  case.  This  is  the 
reason  that  a  good  crimp  cannot  be  turned 
without  the  shells  being  moistened.  The 
moisture  (which  should  only  be  slight) 
softens  the  paraffine  with  which  the  shell  is 
coated  so  that  when  properly  done  the 
crimp  takes  a  high  smooth  polish  resem- 
bling the  finish  on  a  freshly  laundered  shirt 
front  or  cuff. 

I  am  sure  the  dry  air  is  to  blame  for  both 
of  the  aforementioned  troubles,  the  wrinkled 
crimp  and  the  turning  of  the  shell  in  the 
head,  but  for  the  last  named  trouble  I  have 
yet   to   find    a   remedy. 
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President. 
H.   T.   Payne,   San  Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Barker,  San  Jose;  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale, 
McCloud;  Henry  W.  Keeler,   Santa  Monica;  Walter 
K.    Welch,    Soquel;    H.   A.    Green,    Monterey. 
Executive  Committee. 

W.  W.  Van  Arsdale,  Bruce  Cornwall,  Dr.  A.  M. 
Barkeb,  C.  W.  Hibbard,  G.  H.  T.  Jackson. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

W.    W.    Richards,    164    Golden    Gate    Avenue,    San 
Francisco,    Cal. 

Local   and   County   Organization    Members: 
Name  and  Location.       Secretary.       Address. 

Alturas — R.  A.  Laird,  Sec,  Alturas,  Cal. 

Arroyo      Grande — S.       Clevenger,       Secy.,      Arroyo 
Grande,    Cal. 

Fort   Bragg — Thos.    Bourns,    Sec,    Fort   Bragg,    Cal 

Fresno — H.    Palmer    Black,    Sec,    Fresno,    Cal. 

Grass     Valley — John    Mulroy,     Sec,     Grass    Valley, 
Cal. 

Hollister — Wm.    Higby,    Sec,   Hollister,   Cal. 

Humboldt — Julius    Jenssen,    Sec,    Eureka,    Cal. 

Kelseyville — Chas.    H.    Pugh,    Sec,   Kelseyville,    Cal. 

Kern     County — E.    A.     Pueschal,     Sec,     Bakersfield 
Cal. 

Kings    County — S.    S.    Mullin,    Sec,    Hanford,    Cal. 

Los  Angeles — L.   Herzog,   Sec,   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Madera — Joe    Barcroft,    Sec,    Madera,    Cal. 

Marysville — R.    B.    Boyd,    Sec,    Marysville,    Cal. 

Mendocino    City — O.    L.     Stanly,     Sec,    Mendocino 
City,    Cal. 

Monterey — C.  R.   Few,   Sec,   Monterey,   Cal. 

Nevada    City — Fred    C.    Brown,    Nevada    City,    Cal. 

Oroville — G.   T.    Graham,   Sec,   Oroville,   Cal. 

Oxnard — Roy  B.  Witman,  Sec,  Oxnard,  Cal. 

Paso    Robles — T.     W.     Henry,     Sec,     Paso    Robles, 
Cal. 

Pescadero — C.    J.    Coburn,    Sec,    Pescadero,    Cal. 

euincy — T.    F.    Spoon er,    Sec,   Quincy,    Cal. 
ed   Bluff— W.    F.    Luning,   Sec,    Red   Bluff,   Cal. 

Redding— Dr.     B.     F.     Belt,     Sec,    Redding,    Cal. 

Redlands— *    *    *    *    *    Sec,    Redlands,    Cal. 

Redwood   City — C.    Littlejohn,    Sec,    Redwood    City, 
Cal. 

Riverside — Joe    Shields,    Sec,    Riverside,    Cal. 

Santa   Ana — J.    E.    Vaughn,    Sec,    Santa   Ana,    Cal. 

Santa    Barbara — E.     C.     Tallant,     Sec,     Santa    Bar- 
bara,   Cal. 

San     Bernardino — F.     C.     Moore,     Sec,     San     Ber- 
nardino,  Cal. 

Santa     Clara     County — R.     S.     Kooser,     Sec,     San 
Jose,    Cal. 

San    Diego — A.    D.    Jordan,    Sec,    San    Diego,    Cal. 

Santa  Maria — L.  J.   Morris,   Sec,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 

San    Luis    Obispo — H.    C.    Knight,    Sec,    San    Luis 
Obispo,   Cal. 

Santa  Paula — Dr.   R.    L.   Poplin,    Sec,   Santa  Paula, 
Cal. 

Sacramento   County — A.    Hertzel,    Sec,    Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Salinas — J.    J.    Kelley,    Sec,    Salinas,    Cal. 

Sanger •  — H.   C.    Coblentz,   Sec,    Sanger,   Cal. 

Selma — J.    J.    Vanderburg,    Sec,    Selma,    Cal. 

Siskiyou — W.    A.    Sharp,    Sec,    Sission,    Cal. 

Stockton — R.   L.   Quisenbery,   Sec,   Stockton,   Cal. 

Susanville — R.    M.    Rankin,    Sec,    Susanville,    Cal. 

Ukiah — Sam    D.    Paxton,    Sec,    Ukiah,    Cal. 

Ventura — M.    E.    V.    Bogart,    Sec,    Ventura,    Cal. 

Visalia — *   *  *  *   *  Sec,  Visalia,   Cal. 

Watson ville — Ed    Einkle,    Sec,    Watsonville,    Cal. 

Woodland— W.   H.   Huston,   Sec,  Woodland,   Cal. 

Yreka — F.     A.    Autenreith,     Sec,     Yreka,     Cal. 


Tallac,   Cal.,   Sept.   8,   1902. 
Western  Field,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 

Gentlemen:  The  article  in  your  August 
number,  entitled,  ''Game  Legislation,"  by 
H.  T.  Payne,  is  a  very  strong  one,  and  one 
that  every  sportsman  should  read  very  care- 
fully and  give  much  thought  to.  I  coincide 
with  most  of  Mr.  Payne's  views,  but  think 
he  is  a  little  in  error  about  District  No.  1, 
which  consists  of  the  mountains,  plateaus 
and  valleys  of  the  Siskiyou  and  Sierra 
Nevada  ranges,  Del  Norte,  Siskiyou,  Modoc, 
Lassen,  Plumas,  El  Dorado,  Amador,  Alpine, 
Calaveras,   Toulumne  and   Mono  counties. 

I  am  a  resident  of  El  Dorado  county  in 
summer  and  Amador  in  winter,  but  am 
often  in  Placer,  Sierra  and  Nevda  counties. 
Have  a  good  many  reasons  to  think  the- 
season  on  mountain  quail  and  grouse  should 
not  open  in  District  No.  1  before  September 
15.  It  is  now  September  8,  and  one  will 
find  about  half  the  grouse  and  moun- 
tain quail  only  two-thirds  grown,  while 
some  are  full  grown,  and  everyone 
knows  that  at  this  age  a  whole  covey 
of  grouse  can  easily  be  killed.  They 
are  very  tame  and  an  easy  mark.  By  Au- 
gust 1st  they  are  very  small,  and 
are  striped  on  the  back  like  little  Leghorn 
chickens.  They  are  then  on  the  lower  flats 
feeding  on  grasshoppers,  ants,  worms,  and 
wild  clover.  By  the  latter  part  of  August 
they  start  up  the  different  canyons,  follow- 
ing streams.  Then  they  change  their  feed 
to  currants,  service,  manzanita  and  alder 
berries. 

By  October  first  the  old  birds  leave  the 
young  and  scatter  on  the  ridges,  and  by  the 
15th  of  October  one  never  knows  where  to 
find  the  grouse.  By  November  1st  they 
are  on  the  high  timbered  ranges,  where  the  fir 
tree  abounds.  Then  they  commence  budding 
on  the  fir  buds,  which  they  live  on  all 
winter  and  keep  very  fat,  though  it  gives 
them  a  very  strong  flavor.  It  is  wonderful 
that  they  can  stand  the  rigor  of  the  win- 
ters, but  they  are  heavily  feathered,  even 
to  the  tips  of  their  toes.  About  March  1st 
the  male  grouse  commences  to  drum.  It 
is  the  general  opinion  that  the  grouse,  like 
the  Eastern  "partridge"  (ruffled  grouse) 
drum  with  their  wings.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  male,  in  March,  has  two  bright  orange 
spots  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  when 
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he  starts  to  drum  he  inflates  these  so  that 
they  look,  like  two  large  oranges;  then  he 
stretches  out  his  neck,  spreads  his  tail,  and 
with  his  throat  makes  the  drumming  noise 
you  hear  from  March  1st  to  June  1st. 

Grouse  never  feed  on  sage,  nor  do  they 
take  to  buds  until  all  berries  are  gone,  and 
then  they  are  compelled  to.  It  is  true, 
mountain  quail  are  in  a  sense  migratory. 
They  commence  to  leave  tneir  summer 
homes  by  September  15,  and  earlier  if  the 
weather   is   bad. 

The  season  for  mountain  quail  and  grouse 
should  not  open  before  September  15;  sage 
hen,  August  15.  The  sage  hens  never  go 
as  high  as  the  grouse  or  mountain  quail, 
and  therefore  are  at  least  a  month  earlier 
in  bringing  out  their  young.  When  full 
grown  the  grouse  are  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  as  all  will  agree  who  have 
climbed  up  the  steep  mountains  in  search  of 
them.  One  peculiarity  of  the  grouse  is  that 
they  always  inhabit  the  high  mountain  can- 
yons, where  a  beautiful,  cool,  mountain 
stream  comes  down,  and  the  mountain  alders 
are  thick  along  its  edge.  One  commences  at 
the  foot  of  these  beautiful  gorges,  and  slowly 
makes  his  way  upwards.  Allow  your  dog 
to  range  ahead  of  you.  After  a  climb  of 
half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  in  which 
you  have  gone  up  a  thousand  feet  or  more, 
you  see  a  little  round  flat  of  one  or  two  acres 
covered  with  willows  and  alders.  On  all 
the  outer  edges  are  plenty  of  wild  currants 
and  service  berries.  Here  you  should  surely 
find  birds.  Suddenly  you  hear  a  noise  as  if 
a  bear  were  crashing  through  the  brush, 
and  here  comes  a  big  blue  grouse,  right  at 
you — looking  as  large  as  a  Plymouth  Rock 
chicken!  If  you  are  not  accustomed  to  hunt- 
ing grouse,  ten  to  one  you  are  so  excited 
by  the  noise  he  made  getting  up,  you  miss 
him.  Indeed,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  skill 
to  hit  a  full  grown  grouse  once  he  is  well 
on  the  wing,  for  they  never  fly  up  hill, 
always  down,  following  the  grade.  They 
drop  like  a  bullet.  It  is  conceded  by  hunters 
that  there  is  no  more  royal  sport  than 
grouse  hunting.  They  are  hard  to  get  and  a 
large  bird  will  weigh  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  pounds.  They  are  considered  the 
finest  flavored  bird  for  the  table  in  the 
mountains. 

H.  O.  Comstock. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  15,  1902. 
Editor  Western  Field,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  looking  at  a  copv 
of  your  magazine  and,  thinking  that  the 
object  of  such  a  publication  should  be  to 
direct  sportsmen  how  to  find  the  best  shoot- 
ing and  fishing  grounds,  venture  to  give  you 
a  brief  description  of  that  section  of  the 
country  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Paso  Ro 
bles,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

I  have  traveled  somewhat  extensively  over 
the  state  and  believe  no  place  where  so  many 
conveniences  for  hunting  the  various  kinds 
of  California  game  can  be  found  as  here. 
Almost  every  variety,  both  large  and  small 
can  be  found  within  easy  reach  of  the  town, 
and  to  say  that  some  kinds  are  abundant 
is  putting  it  in  a  very  mild  way. 

No  better  dove  shooting  can  be  found  any- 
where. These  game  little  birds  are  here  in 
great  numbers,  and  owing  to  the  early  breed 
ing  season  are  strong  on  the  wing  any 
time  after  July  1.  All  along  the  Salinas 
River  for  miles  in  every  direction,  and 
particularly  near  the  water  holes  on  the 
west  side  of  the  stream,  one  has  no  trouble 
in  bagging  the  limit  during  an  evening  shoot 
at  any  time  after  the  season  opens.  Th^ 
evening  flight  is  so  regular  and  the  bir>j^ 
so  plentiful  that  there  is  no  desire  to  adopt 
the  less  sportsman-like  method  of  "  jump- 
ing "  them  from  the  stubble  or  low  cover, 
and  in  consequence  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
sportsmen  in  this  territory  follow  the  more 
pleasurable  method  of  shooting  on  the  even- 
ing flight. 

While  the  birds  are  more  plentiful  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  sport  re- 
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mains  good  until  late  in  the  fall.  California 
quail  are  found  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
city.  The  distance  for  a  person  to  travel 
who  would  have  shooting  of  the  best  char- 
acter is  from  three  to  ten  miles. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  has  always  been 
noted  for  its  plenitude  of  quail,  yet  during 
the  time  when  those  birds  were  sold  in  the 
public  markets,  the  quantity  was  fearfully 
reduced.  Since  the  non-sale  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  California  game  laws  the  in- 
crease has  been  almost  phenomenal,  and 
today  the  man  with  a  good  dog,  who  knows 
how  to  hold  his  gun,  will  be  able  to  reach 
his  limit  all  too  soon,  unless  he  ignores 
practically  all  shooting  except  that  over 
points. 

Deer  are  fairly  plentiful  and  quite  a  num- 
ber are  killed  each  season  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  in  either  di- 
rection; yet  the  best  hunting  for  that  charac- 
ter of  game  is  some  sixty  miles  west,  or  in 
the  Coast  Ranges  northwest  about  the  same 
distance. 

The  most  enjoyable  shooting  to  be  found 
here  is  the  wild  pigeons,  a  sport  practically 
unknown  to  many  residents  of  California. 
In  that  immense  tract  of  land  lying  west 
of  the  Salinas  River  and  extending  to  the 
summit  of  the  Coast  Range,  which  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  oak  timber,  wild 
pigeons  come  in  countless  thousands  to  feast 
upon  the  acorns.  The  flight  begins  in  Octo- 
ber, earlier  or  later  dependent  on  the  season, 
and  when  it  is  fully  on  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  shooting  which  one  may  in- 
dulge in,  if  he  so  desires.  There  are  pigeons 
everywhere!  Vast  flocks  of  them  wheeling, 
circling  and  settling  in  hundreds  into  the 
branches  of  the  big  oaks,  then  taking  flight 
again  either  through  fear  or  restlessness, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  sun 
is  often  darkened  by  the  immense  flocks  of 
birds  winging  their  way  from  one  point  to 
another. 

They  are  strong,  rapid  flyers,  hard  to  hi>\ 
harder  to  retrieve  as  they  are  most  tena- 
cious of  life.  The  method  adopted  in  their 
pursuit  is  for  the  hunters  to  take  their  stand 
in  the  seclusion  of  some  brush  or  scrubby 
oak  on  high  points  of  the  rolling  hills.  The 
more  guns  in  the  field  the  better,  as  the  con- 
tinual firing  keeps  the  birds  on  the  move 
It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see  from  twenty 
to  thirty  double  guns  within  a  radius  of  a 
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mile,  and  often  the  men  are  stationed  but 
a  short  distance  apart.  Despite  the  number 
of  shooters  there  is  never  any  danger  of  ac 
cident,  for  the  reason  that  all  firing  is  done 
into  the  air  and  often  directly  overhead. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  thousands 
of  these  birds  are  killed  each  day  in  the  pig 
eon  region,  but  the  number  would  seem  in- 
credible were  it  mentioned  to  any  one  who 
had  never  watched,  from  an  elevated  point, 
the  pigeon  flight  in  Paso  Robles  territory. 
Where  they  come  from  no  one  knows,  and 
where  they  go  is  equally  as  mysterious. 

From  October  to  February  there  is  no  dim- 
inution in  the  flight,  nor  does  the  number 
killed  seem  to  lessen  in  any  way  the  abun- 
dance of  birds.  But  from  the  latter  date 
on  they  begin  taking  their  flight  until  about 
May  1,  when  the  last  of  the  great  army  de- 
parts, leaving  behind  it  only  the  few  strag- 
glers who  remain  to  breed  and  raise  their 
young;  these  also  soon  leave,  and  by  Au- 
gust not  one  single  bird  can  be  found 
throughout  the  entire  section. 

Although  ducks  can  be  found  along  the 
Salinas  River  in  fair  quantities  at  certain 
times,  the  best  shooting  is  to  be  had  near 
the  coast,  in  the  lagoons  which  are  found 
emptying  into  the  ocean  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  distant. 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  the  imme 
diate  neighborhood,  not  the  least  being  the 
mineral  hot  springs,  all  having  real  virtues, 
and  the  mud  baths,  both  famous  for  their 
curative  qualities;  then  there  is  Santa  Ysa- 
bel  Lake,  a  body  of  mineral  water  the  like 
of  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  on  the  coast 
This  lake  is  situated  on  the  Santa  Ysabel 
ranch,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Paso 
Robles,  and  its  source  is  an  immense  stream 
of  water  pouring  from  one  of  the  largest 
mineral  springs  to  be  found  in  the  state. 
On  the  banks  of  the  lake  is  a  bath-house, 
spring  board,  and  every  convenience  for  the 
bather,  and  the  pleasure  of  a  plunge  into 
the  water  is  only  excelled  by  a  dip  in  the 
quaint  old  bath-house  which  is  built  directly 
over  the  spring.  The  effect  is  exhilarating 
and  is  equal  to  the  champagne  of  the  old 
country — the  pleasures  of  which  have  been 
indulged  in  by  but  a  few  of  us. 

Santa  Ysabel  Lake  is  situated  on  a  large 
tract  of  land  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  a 
visit  to  the  lake  is  a  trip  over  the  broad 
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acres  of  this  large  grant,  a  visit  to  the  com- 
fortable dwelling,  the  examination  of  the  old 
adobe  house  in  which  the  former  owners 
dwelt,  and  the  inspection  of  the  fine  stock 
of  cattle  and  horses  which  are  now  raised 
by  the  present  owners. 

As  to  accommodations,  sportsmen  can  find 
these  also  and  a  congenial  spirit  in  Mr. 
W.  A.  Junker,  who  conducts  the  Paso  Robles 
Hotel,  a  magnificent  building  where  even 
the  most  captious  will  be  satisfied.  Mr. 
Junker  is  a  sportsman  himself,  and  his 
heart  goes  out  warmly  to  the  man  who  car- 
ries a  gun,  wields  a  rod  or  does  any  of  the 
many  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  pleas- 
ure part  of  a  man's  existence  if  he  is  all 
man.  He  was  for  many  years  in  a  man- 
agerial capacity  at  Del  Monte,  and  all  the 
traveling  public  all  over  America  know  him 
favorably.  He  has  recently  assumed  the 
management  of  the  Hotel  De  Paso  Robles, 
which  will  no  doubt  under  his  hands  be 
known  as  one  of  the  first  of  California's 
traveling  resorts.  Over  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars is  to  be  spent  in  improvements,  and 
the  work  has  already  begun,  and  the  build- 
ing, which  was  before  comfortable  and  satis 
factory,  will  now  be  magnificent. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  in  every  sec- 
tion, the  body  of  sportsmen  is  composed  of 
the  best  citizens  and  I  found  this  no  excep- 
tion in  Paso  Robles.  What  was  more  en- 
joyable still,  they  heartily  extend  their  shoot- 
ing privileges  to  every  other  true  sportsman, 
no  matter  from  where  he  comes.  They  are 
most  courteous  and  obliging,  and  seem  anx- 
ious to  show  the  residents  of  other  sec- 
tions of  California  what  they  have  in  the 
way  of  sport,  and  as  a  body  endeavor  to  make 
the  visit  of  a  stranger  pleasurable  and  re- 
sultful.  Prominent  among  them  may  be 
mentioned:  F.  A.  Earl,  C.  S.  Smith,  A.  T. 
Preuss,  J.  E.  Burket,  C.  Collings,  J.  McAu- 
liffe,  Felix  Diss,  S.  D.  Merk,  F.  B.  Ladd, 
J.  C.  Brown,  E.  Abnerethy,  T.  Brooks,  Carl 
Schulz,  D.  Gaxiola,  who  are  always  ready 
and  willing  with  the  hand  of  welcome  for 
the  visitor  to  Paso  Robles. 

"  Don  Pablo." 

Santa  Maria,  Cal.,  Aug.  19,  1902. 
Western  Field  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 

Gentlemen:     Thinking  a  line  in  regard  to 
shooting  in  this  place  might  be  of  interest 


to  you,  I  send  the  following:  In  regard  to 
game  in  this  section,  I  will  say  that  there 
are  more  deer  in  the  mountains  than  there 
has  been  for  several  years,  and  more  quail 
than  ever  before  to  my  knowledge.  The 
hatch  has  been  large,  and  the  first  broods  are 
now  full  grown  and  full  fledged,  the  second 
about  half,  but  the  third  are  very  small. 
Some  I  saw  as  late  as  yesterday  were  not 
able  to  fly. 

The  game  warden  with  his  deputies  have 
been  very  carefully  watching  for  violators 
and  there  has  not  been  a  single  complaint 
about  fire  or  the  violation  of  the  game  laws. 

There  are  more  doves  than  usual  and 
like  the  quail  they  are  still  nesting.  The 
season  is  a  little  early  for  doves  in  this 
locality. 

There    have    been    some    nice    deer   horns 
brought    in    from    the    mountains    by    the 
hunters,  who  say  that  they  are  quite  plen 
tiful    and    in    fine    condition,    some    having 
been  killed  with  the  velvet  still  on. 

Will  try  to  send  something  for  your  mag- 
azine as  often  as  possible. 

Yours  truly, 

L.   J.   Morris, 
Sec.   Santa  Maria  F.  &  G.  P.  A. 

Redding,  Cal.,  Sept.  7,  1902. 
Editor  Western  Field,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  magazine,  and  will  say  tha<: 
sportsmen  should  be  pleased  with  such  an 
edition  as  you  are  getting  out.  It  will  do 
much  to  educate  the  people  of  this  state 
in  the  protection  of  fish  and  game.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  help  the  cause  in  every  way 
possible. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.    F.    Belt, 
Sec.   Redding  F.  &  G.  P.  A. 

Santa   Paula,   Cal.,  Aug.   19,   1902. 
Western  Field  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 

Gentlemen:  Our  association  at  this  place 
is  not  all  perhaps  that  we  would  like  it. 
as  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  get  people  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  such  things  around 
small  country  towns,  but  there  are  a  number 
who  are  doing  everything  possible  to  protect 
the  fish  and  game  interests. 

We  have  succeeded  in  having  screens 
put    on    our    irrigation    ditches,    and    have 
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applied  for  trout  to  stock  our  streams.  Fish- 
ing has  been  exceedingly  good  this  past 
season,  and  there  are  so  many  fish  taken  out 
that  we  have  found  need  to  re-stock.  The 
season  is  about  over  now  as  the  water  is 
too  warm  for  good  fishing. 

Doves  are  quite  plentiful  and  the  outlook 
for  quail  shooting  is  better  than  it  has  been 
for  several  years.  The  deer  are  also  more 
plentiful  than  for  several  years  past.  Will 
be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  any  informa 
tion  possible  for  future  numbers  of  your 
magazine.  Yours  truly, 

R.  L.  Poplin, 
Sec.  Santa  Paula  F.  &  G.  P.  A. 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Aug.  14,  1902. 
Editor  Western  Field,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
Western  Field  and  think  I  can  zee  large 
possibilities  for  a  magazine  of  such  a  high 
class  as  you  are  publishing.  Personally,  I 
think  it  equal  to  any  now  on  the  market, 
and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  adding  my  mite 
in  any  way  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
cause.  Yours  truly, 

H.    Palmer   Black, 
Sec.   Fresno  F.   &  G.   P.  A. 
Alturas,  Cal.,  August  19,  1902. 
Editor  Western  Field,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  copies  of 
the  first  number  of  Western  Field,  and 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  same. 

The  members  are  manifesting  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  our  county  organization,  and 
the  education  of  its  principles  will  surely 
be  of  much  good. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  remembrance, 
I  am.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

R.  A.  Laird, 
Sec.  Modoc  Co.  F.  &  G.  P.  A. 

ARIZONA  SPORTSMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  annual  tournament  of  the  Ari- 
zona Sportsmen's  Association  will  be  held  at 
Bisbee,  Ariz.,  October  24,  25,  26,  1902.  The 
Bisbee  Gun  Club  will  spare  no  expense  in 
making  this  meeting  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held  in  Arizona.  It  has  assur- 
ances that  all  gun  clubs  throughout  the 
Territory  will  send  large  delegations  and 
is  now  preparing  for  one  hundred  shooters 
to  participate.  One  thousand  copies  of  its 
official  program  will  be  distributed  through- 
out Arizona  and  adjoining  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


DEATH  OF  A  FAMOUS  GUNMAKER. 

Leroy  Henry  Smith,  the  founder  of  the 
famous  Ithaca  Gun  Company  of  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  and  one  of  America's  most  representative 
citizens,  died  at  his  home  in  Ithaca  on  Au- 
gust 15,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Smith  has  suffered 
poor  health,  but  it  was  not  until  Christmas 
day  last  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  en- 
tirely from  his  active  business  life.  After 
that  time  he  was  not  a  Die  to  visit  the  fac- 
tory of  the  Ithaca  Gun  Works,  where  the 
prime  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  helping 
to  build  a  business  that  today  is  known  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe. 


Mr.  Smith  was  for  many  years  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  guns  with  his 
brother,  L.  C.  Smith,  whose  name  is  fa- 
miliar to  sportsmen  the  world  over.  Their 
business  was  formerly  located  in  Syracuse, 
but  in  the  early  '80s  the  deceased  removed  to 
Ithaca  and  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law,  George  Livermore,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Ithaca  gun,  a  business 
which  has  grown  in  volume  and  importance 
perhaps  more  rapidly  +han  even  its  foun- 
ders -anticipated. 
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'The  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

—Byron. 


PACIFIC  NORTH-WEST  FIELD  TRIALS  CLUB 
DERBY. 

The  complete  list  of  entries  for  the  Pacific 
N.  W.  F.  T.  Club's  third  annual  aerby  num- 
ber 27,  20  being  English  setters  and  7  point- 
ers. This  is  the  largest  number  the  club 
has  had  and  the  all  age  stake  promises  to 
be  equally  as  well  represeated.  The  en- 
tries for  the  all  age  stake  c?ose  September 
1,  1902. 

The  club  has  again  secured  the  services 
of  J.  A.  Balmer  to  judge,  and  this  will  be 
the  third  time  that  he  has  officiated  in  this 
capacity,  which  shows  the  confidence  the 
members  have  in  his  judgment.  He  also 
judged  the  Pacific  Coast  trials  at  Coronado 
last  winter.     The  entries  are: 


Decimal — White,  black,  and  tan  bitch  (Tony  Boy- 
Sport's  Destiny),  whelped  May  16,  1901.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Meyer. 

Rhoda  Wind'em — White  and  black  setter  bitch 
(Llewellyn  Drake-Zola  Montez),  whelped  April  4,  1901. 
J.  W.  Considine. 

Winnie  Wind'em — White  and  black  setter  bitch 
(Llewellyn  Drake-Zola  Montez),  whelped  April  4,  1901. 
Thos.   Plimley. 

Count's  Peg — White,  black,  and  tan  bitch  (Lady's 
Count  Gladstone-Jessie  Rodfield),  whelped  September 
26,   1901.     J.  W.   Considine. 

Sid  Williams — White  and  orange  setter  dog  (Lo- 
renzo-Lulu's Last),  whelped  July  29,  1901.  Van  Sant 
&  Atkins. 

Kitsap  Olalla — White,  black,  and  tan  setter  bitch 
(Lorenzo-Lulu's  Last),  whelped  July  29,  1901.  Jones 
&  Atkins. 

Baby  Cole — White,  black,  and  tan  setter  bitch  (Ta- 
coma  Montez-Cole's  Lady),  whelped  September  3, 
iqci.     J.   A.   Peebles. 

'  Sport's  Judgment — White,  black,  and  tan  setter  dog 
(Marie's  Sport-Isabella's  Maid),  whelped  April  12, 
1 90 1.     Dr.  C.  E.  Wilson. 

Clipper's  Boy — White,  black,  and  tan  setter  dog 
(Clipper  W. -Dixie's  Queen),  whelped  July  29,  1901. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Wilson. 

Clipper's  Black  Marie — White,  black,  and  tan  setter 
bitch  (Clipper  W.-Dixie's  Queen),  whelped  July  29, 
1 90 1.     Dr.   C.   E.   Wilson. 

Dixie's  Sambo — White,  black,  and  tan  setter  bitch 
(Clipper  W.-Dixie's  Queen),  whelped  July  29,  1901. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Wilson. 

Nellie  Bay — White,  black  and  tan  setter  bitch  (Ta- 
coma  Jim-Lady  Bay),  whelped  June  9,  1901.  Jas.  M. 
Gillespie. 

Sousa — White,  black,  and  tan  setter  dog  (Tony 
Boy-Sport's  Destiny),  whelped  May  16,  1901.  A.  H. 
Nelson. 

Lola  Montez — White,  black,  and  tan  setter  bitch 
(Llewellyn-Drake-Zola  Montez),  whelped  April  4,  1901. 
JT.   W.   Considine. 


Real  John— Blue  belton  dog  (Real  English-Hallwyd 
Bess),   whelped  February  3,    1901.     T.    P.    McConnell. 

Val's  r  Rose — White,  black,  and  tan  setter  bitch 
(Reco-Val's  Lady),  whelped  April  11,  1901.  James 
Brooks. 

Montez  Cole — Black  and  white  setter  dog  (Tacoma 
Montez-Cole's  Lady),  whelped  September  3,  1901.  J. 
A.  Peebles. 

Babette  Cole — White  and  black  setter  bitch  (Ta- 
coma Montez-Cole's  Lady),  whelped  September  3, 
1901.     J.  A.   Peebles. 

Harry  H — White,  black  and  tan  setter  dog  (Why 
Not-Sue),    whelped   March  — ,1901.      C.    E.    Worden. 

Count's  Blackie — White,  black,  and  tan  setter  dog 
(Lady's  Count  Gladstone-Jessie  Rodfield),  whelped 
September  16,  190 1.     J.  W.  Considine. 

POINTERS. 

Kitsap  Jingo — White  and  black  dog  (Roxie  Jingo- 
Plain   Sister),   whelped  May   1,    1901.      Oscar   Tones. 

Dotaway's  Juno — White  and  liver  bitch  (Finnegan- 
Dotaway),  whelped  February  21,  1901.  Lyne  & 
Cocking. 

Nellie  Bang — White  and  lemon  bitch  (Senator  P.- 
Lady  Belle),  whelped  July  9,  1901.     T.  W.  Flynn. 

Fleetwell — White  and  liver  dog  (Alec  C.-Whisper), 
whelped  July  31,  1901.     W.  B.  Coutts. 

Alec  C.  Jr. — White  and  liver  dog  (Alec  C  Jr.- 
Whisper),   whelped  July  31,    1901.     W.   B.    Coutts. 

,    Liver   and   tan   bitch    (Cuba's   Zep-Jingo's 

Bagpipe),   whelped   November    1,    1901.     W.    S.   Tevis. 

,  Black  and  white  bitch  (Cuba's  Zep-Jingo's 

Bagpipe),    whelped   November    1,    1901.     W.    S.   Tevis. 


npHB  National  Beagle  Club  of  America  de- 
■*■  sires  us  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  own  beagles  and  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  beagle  field  trials,  that  the  thir 
teenth  annual  field  trials,  which  will  com- 
mence on  November  3,  1902,  will  be  opened 
to  all  owners  of  beagles,  which  are  regis- 
tered in  the  American  Kennel  Club  stud 
book,  whether  they  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Beagle  Club  or  not. 

The  regulations  as  applied  to  the  ship 
ments  of  dogs  (all  kinds),  adopted  by  the 
Adams,  Adirondack,  American,  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  Dominion,  Earle  &  Prew,  Great 
Northern,  Long  Island,  National,  New  York 
and  Boston  Despatch,  Northern  Pacific,  Pa 
cific,  Canadian  Southern,  United  States. 
Wells,  Fargo  and  Western  Express  Com- 
panies, are  as  follows: 

On   execution   of  express   companies'   live 
stock  contract  and  payment  of  double  mer 
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chandise  rates,  dogs  will  be  accepted  for 
shipment  if  boxed  or  crated,  but  to  a  point 
where  the  merchandise  rate  is  $2.00  or  more 
per  100  lbs.,  single  merchandise  rates  will 
be  charged,  with  a  minimum  of  $1.00,  unless 
the  charge  as  double  merchandise  rates  -is 
less,  in  which  case  the  latter  will  be  charged. 

The  charge  between  points  where  the 
merchandise  rate  is  less  than  $2.00  per  100 
lbs.  must  not  be  more  than  the  charge  at 
$2.00  per  100  lbs. 

When  shipments  pass  over  the  lines  of 
two  or  more  companies  and  the  shipping 
or  destination  point  is  an  exclusive  office, 
each  company's  charge  will  be  separately 
assessed  and  not  on  the  through  rate  made 
by  combining  the  local  rates. 

Car  load  shipments  are  estimated  at  10, 
000  lbs.  and  two  attendants  will  be  carried 
free  in  car  with  the  dogs. 

Dogs  boxed  or  crated  on  which  have  been 
paid  double  merchandise  rate  to  fairs  or 
expositions,  may  be  returned  free  if  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  from  the  secre 
tary  that  they  are  being  returned  to  the 
original  owner. 

Dogs  for  service  may  be  returned  free 
when  double  rates  were  paid  going; 
in  such  cases,  the  forwarding  agent  will 
note  on  way-bill  "  Sent  for  Service — to  be  re- 
turned free;"  upon  receipt  of  which  the 
destination  agent  will  issue  to  the  consignee 
a  memorandum  entitling  him  to  a  free  re 
turn  of  the  dog,  within  90  days — this  mem- 
orandum must  state  the  value  and  the  route 
by  which  the  dog  was  carried,  and  such 
route  must  be  used  for  the  return,  the  re- 
ceipt issued  for  the  dog  when  returned  must 
not  bear  a  valuation  in  excess  of  that  shown 
on  the  memorandum. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  BREEDING. 


CAREFUL  study  of  the  blood 
lines  and  record  of  our  most  sue 
cessful  English  setter  sires  re- 
veals much  that  is  of  interest  to 
fanciers  and  breeders. 

The  forerunner  of  our  present  admirable 
strain  of  field  trial  dogs,  popularly  known 
as  "  Llewellin  setters,"  was  imported  as 
early  as  April,  1874,  when  L.  H.  Smith  (tha 
Father  of  the  Blues)  received  the  well- 
known   bitch   Dart    (Prince-Dora). 

One  month  later  Rake  by  Dan-Ruby  was 
imported  by  C.  F:  Demuth,  and  both  of  these 
animals  took  a  prominent  position  in  the 
genealogy  of  field  trail  setters. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Smith  brought  out 
Leicester  (Dan-Lill  II),  whose  mating  with 
Dart  produced  so  many  winners,  and  in 
July,  1876,  he  received  Petrel,  then  in  whelp 
to  Dan. 

From  this  union  resulted  the  great  Glad- 
stone, one  of  the  pillars  of  the  breed,  and 
whose  name  is  ever  prominent  in  the  pedi- 
grees of  our  best  setters. 

In  1877  Mr.  Arnold  Burgess  imported  the 
well-known  English  field  trial  winner  Druid, 
a  full  brother  to  Dart,  and  another  pillar 
of  the  Llewellins. 

During  the  next  two  seasons  a  number  of 
good  setters  were  imported,  including  Lin- 
coln, Countess,  Bear,  Count  Fred,  Blaze  and 
Dashing  Model,  and  in  July,  1880,  Mr.  David 
Sanborn  received  from  Mr.  Llewellin  the  in- 
comparable Count  Noble,  who  as  a  sire  was 
the  most  successful  of  all  setters,  when  his 
opportunities  are  considered. 

Meanwhile  Leicester  had  taken  a  promi- 
nent position  as  a  sire,  and  Gladstone  had 
electrified  spectators  at  the  trials  by  his 
admirable  exhibitions  of  quality,  while  the 
Campbell  strain  of  native  setters  had  for 
a  while  swept  all  before  them.  Rake,  too, 
had  proven  his  worth,  by  placing  several  win 
ners  to  his  credit,  and  Lincoln  had  taken 
the  measure  of  the  best  dogs  of  his  day. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  Gladstone 
produced  his  first  winner  and  also  concluded 
his  brilliant  field  trial  career  by  defeating 
a  class  of  twenty-seven  in  the  "  Eastern  All 
Age." 
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During  the  same  month  Count  Noble  won 
the  National  American  Kennel  Club's  Derby 
Stake,  and  also  the  admiration  of  all  who 
witnessed  his  performance  in  the  first  heat 
with  May  Laverack. 

Another  famous  setter,  Dashing  Novice, 
by  Dart  II-Novel,  was  imported  in  1881, 
which  practically  marked  the  close  of  impor- 
tations from  Llewellin's  kennels. 

Dashing  Novice  readily  proved  that  she 
was  possessed  of  unusual  quality  by  winning 
a  number  of  places  in  trials,  while  her  prog- 
eny inherited  much  of  their  dam's  field 
ability.  Her  blood  was  very  strong  in  a 
number  of  California  winners,  and  she  was 
at  the  time  of  her  death  owned  by  that  very 
successful  breeder  of  setters,  Judge  C.  N. 
Post  of  Sacramento. 

Count  Noble  produced  his  first  winner  in 
1882,  when  Prince  Noble  won  the  National 
American  Derby,  record  going  to  Pink  B. 
by  Gladstone-Countess  Key. 

Gladstone  was  at  that  time  taking  the 
lead  as  a  sire  of  winners  and  Druid  was 
producing  a  line  of  very  heady  dogs  that 
showed  bird  sense  and  common  sense  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  it  was  from  Druid's 
daughters  and  the  Leicester-Dart  bitches  that 
Gladstone  produced  his  best  winners  and 
dams. 

Gladstone's  sons,  with  the  exception  of 
those  out  of  Sue  (Druid-Ruby),  did  not  show 
the  prepotency  of  their  sire,  and  it  is  mainly 
through  his  daughters  that  Gladstone's  name 
has  become  a  by-word  among  English  setter 
fanciers. 

He  was  the  sire  of  Turin  Maud,  the  dam 
of  the  great  Roderigo  and  of  Champ.  Jean 
Val  Jean;  of  Peep  o'  Day,  the  dam  of  Champ. 
Gath  and  Carrie  J.;  of  Gladstones  Girl,  dam 
of  Count  Anteo,  Becky  Noble,  Rods  Sue, 
Dot  Rogers  and  Rods  Chaff;  of  Lit,  dam  of 
Nora,  Dad  Wilson  and  Col.  Cool;  of  Florence 
Gladstone,  dam  of  Rods  Whim,  Rodfield 
Gladstone,  Florence  Rodfield  and  Whyte  B.; 
of  Lillian,  the  dam  of  Toledo  Blade  and  Joey 
B.;  of  Gem,  the  dam  of  Gaths  Hope,  Champ. 
Gaths  Mark,  Harold  and  Ruby  D.;  of  Coun- 
tess House,  dam  of  Harry  C;  of  Bo  Peep, 
the  dam  of  Champ.  Antonio,  Champ.  Chance, 
Orlando,  Bettye  S.,  Rupert,  Nat  Goodwin, 
Laddy,  Roi  d'Or  and  Cecil;  of  Ruby's  Girl 
II,  dam  of  Champ.  Count  Gladstone  IV,  Eu- 
gene T.,  Allene,  Bird  H.,  Domino  and  Lady 


Mildred;  of  Sue  Gladstone,  dam  of  Rod  Glad 
stone  and  Rodfield's  Boy,  and  of  other  pro- 
ducing dams. 

Gladstone's  daughters  produced  more  field 
trial  champions  and  great  sires  than  the 
daughters  of  all  other  sires  combined. 

Of  the   former   I   might   mention   Champ 
Jean  Val  Jean,  Champ.  Gath,  Champ.  Gath's 
Mark,  Champ.  Chance,  Champ.  Antonio  and 
Champ.   Count  Gladstone   IV. 

Gladstone's  greatest  producing  daughter 
was  Bo  Peep,  the  dam  of  the  champions  An- 
tonio and  Chance  and  the  most  prolific  dam 
of  field  trial   winners  the   world   ever   saw. 

To  her  owner,  J.  M.  Avent,  she  brought  in 
the  grand  total  of  $11,250,  the  sales  of  her 
progeny  amounting  to  $4,925  and  their  win- 
nings in  the  field  to  $6,325.  Besides  Avent 
reserved  what  he  considered  the  pick  of  her 
get,  viz:  Champ.  Chance,  Orlando,  Rupert 
and   three   bitches. 

So  much  for  Gladstone's  blood,  which  was 
a  potent  factor  in  the  production  of  so  many 
great  winners. 

Count  Noble  was  essentially  the  producer 
of  great  sires  as  was  Gladstone  of  great 
dams,  and  dating  from  the  time  his  sons 
commenced  to  produce,  ninety  per  cent  of 
our  field  trial  winning  setters  have  had 
a  top  cross  of  Count  Noble's  blood,  and  today 
the  only  sire  of  note  that  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule  is  Marie's  Sport,  who  possesses 
a  top  cross  of  Gladstone's  blood,  remote 
though  it  is. 

Count  Noble's  greatest  sons  were  .Champ. 
Gath,  Roderigo  and  Champ.  Count  Gladstone 
IV. 

Champ.  Gath  died  before  he  could  be  used 
to  any  extent  in  the  stud,  but  produced 
Champ.  Gath's  Mark,  Gath's  Hope,  Harold 
and  Col.  Cool. 

The  first  three  were  all  remarkable  sires, 
Champ.  Gath's  Mark  having  sixteen  winners 
to  his  credit,  while  Gath's  Hope,  handicapped 
by  color,  sired  ten  winners,  including  the 
famous  trio  of  which  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten— Daisy  Hope,  Daisy  Hunter  and  Dave 
R. 

Harold  was  owned  by  Judge  C.  N.  Post 
and  sired  a  number  of  California  winners, 
including  Haroldine,  Saline,  Stephanie,  Pe- 
tronella,  Pelham,  Orion  and  Ravena. 

Roderigo  was  considered,  next  to  Glad 
stone,  the  best  setter  ever  started  in  America. 
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and  as  a  sire  was  marvelously  successful, 
producing  twenty-eight  winners  of  the  high- 
est class,  including  the  two  champions. 
Chance  and  Antonio. 

Champ.  Antonio  was  really  a  great  setter, 
winning  four  firsts  in  the  hottest  competi- 
tion and  was  the  sire  of  twenty  winners,  in- 
cluding Champ.  Tony's  Gale  and  Champ.  Joe 
Cummings.  He  was  also  the  sire  of  Tony 
Boy,  the  greatest  living  English  setter  sire, 
and  of  Rodfield,  one  of  our  greatest  produ- 
cers. 

Champ.  Count  Gladstone  IV  was  in  many 
respects  the  greatest  producing  son  of  Count 
Noble,  having  to  his  credit  thirty-seven  win- 
ners that  have  won  more  times  than  the  get 
of  any  dog  that  ever  lived.  Count  was  also 
a  great  field  trial  performer,  winning  nine 
times,  including  six  firsts. 

Bred  as  he  was,  close  to  the  fountain  head, 
it  seems  almost  incredible  that  field  trial 
men  in  this  state  should  not  have  recognized 
his  worth  and  bred  to  him  more  freely. 

During  the  time  this  great  dog  was  in  our 
midst,  I  doubt  whether  a  dozen  outside 
bitches  were  bred  to  him,  and  it  must  have 
been  either  prejudice  or  ignorance  that  pre- 
vented fanciers  from  using  him  to  the  ex- 
tent his  reputation  and  blood  lines  war- 
ranted. 

Californians  can  rest  assured  that  never 
again  will  such  an  opportunity  be  presented 
to  build  up  the  class  of  setters  on  this  coast, 
and  five  years  from  now  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  secure  a  promising  puppy 
whose  pedigree  does  not  contain  the  name 
of  Count  Gladstone  IV.  Then  his  blood 
will  be  valued  more  highly  than  it  is  today 
and  our  "  wise "  breeders  will  be  kicking 
themselves  for  their  lack  of  insight. 

Count's  breeding  was  simply  peerless  and 
hardly  equaled  by  that  of  any  setter  of  tho 
past  fifteen  years.  In  fact  he  possessed  blood 
lines  very  similar  to  those  of  Roderigo  and 
Gath,  which  represented  the  height  of  per- 
fection in  setter  breeding.  A  dog  of  great 
quality  himself,  he  produced  a  grand  line  of 
winners,  including  Champ.  Lady's  Count 
Gladstone  (destined  to  become  the  greatest 
sire  of  recent  years)  and  that  little  marvel 
Sioux,  winner  of  two  champion  stakes  and, 
as  her  record  shows,  the  greatest  winning 
bitch  the  world  ever  saw. 


Count  was  also  the  sire  of  such  classical 
performers  as  Tony  Fashion,  Pin  Money 
Count  Hunter  and  Lady  Rachel,  as  well 
as  of  thirty-one  other  well-known  winners. 

King  Noble  by  Count  Noble-Rosalind,  was 
another  great  producer.  King  was  not  a 
field  trial  winner  and  consequently  was  neg- 
lected by  breeders,  but  nevertheless  produced 
nine  winners  from  bitches  in  the  kennels  of 
his  owner,  Mr.  J.  I.  Case,  among  them  being 
such  splendid  performers  as  King's  Mark. 
Prince   Lucifer   and   Mamie   B. 

Of  the  other  sons  of  Count  Noble  that 
were  producers  of  high-class  winners  I  will 
mention  two,  Cincinnatus  and  Eugene  T. 

The  former  was  the  sire  of  the  well-known 
Cincinnnatus'  Pride,  while  Eugene  T.  (a  lit- 
ter brother  to  Count  Gladstone  IV),  was 
the  sire  of  eight  winners,  including  Count 
Gloster,  Roland,  Jack,  Donna  Allicia,  Why 
Not,  and  that  good  little  dog  Valiente,  whose 
death  was  such  a  loss  to  setter  interests  on 
this  coast. 

Eugene  T.  was  kept  in  the  private  stud    » 
by  his  owner,   Pierre  Lorrllard,  and  would 
doubtless  have  produced  many  more  winner0 
if  his  opportunities  had  not  been  restricted. 

In  my  next  I  shall  endeavor  to  write  of 
tho  producing  sires  and  dams  of  more  re- 
cent date,  as  well  as  of  the  prepotent  indi- 
viduals of  the  present. 

"  Lyctjrgus." 

Alameda,  Sept.,  1902. 


CLASSICAL  REMEDIES. 

THE  name  of  H.  Clay  Glover,  V.  S.,  has 
so  long  been  associated  with  canine 
pharmacology  that  one  instinctively  turns 
both  to  his  book  of  instructions  and  his 
incomparable  remedies  for  any  desired  re- 
lief in  the  ailments  of  our  dogs.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  in  this  connection  that  Dr. 
Glover's  domestic  trade  in  the  "  Imperial 
Dog  Remedies  "  has  increased  tenfold  in  the 
past  five  years,  and  has  been  likewise  enor- 
mously extended  abroad,  particularly  in  Can- 
ada, Hawaii,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  demand  for  his  treatise  on  the  "Dis- 
eases of  the  Dog  and  How  to  Feed "  has 
grown  so  great  that  the  issue  is  annually 
over  600,000  copies.  '  The  world  surely  knows 
a  good  thing  when  it  sees  one! 
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Metallic  Cartridges, 
Empty  Paper  and  Brass  Shells,  Primers, 

Wads,  Caps,  Etc. 


FOR    SALE     BY    ALU    DEALERS 


E.   E.   DRAKE,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 
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WINCHESTER    CARTRIDGES 


ARE    ALWAYS     RELIABLE 


.33    CALIBER 

A  NEW  HIGH  POWER  RIFLE. 

This  new  large  caliber,  high  power 
rifle  is  j  ust  what  big  game  hunters 
have  been  looking  for.  It  is  made 
in  the  popular  Winchester  1886 
Model,  the  cartridge  being  pow- 
erful enough  to    kill    any    big    game 
known.     It  is  loaded  with  smokeless 
powder  and  a  200  grain  soft  point  metal  patched' 
bullet,   which  has  special  upsetting  or   mush- 
rooming qualities  owing  to  its  high  velocity.     This 
makes  it  an  excellent  cartridge  for  big  game  shooting. 

Winchester  Guns  and  Ammunition  are  Sold  Everywhere. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.      New  Haven,  Conn. 
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WINCHESTER 


TAKE  DOWN  REPEATING  SHOTGUNS 

3^  A  Winchester  Take-Down  Repeating  Shotgun,  with 
a  strong  shooting,  full  choked  barrel,  suitable  for 
trap  or  duck  shooting,  and  an  extra  interchange- 
able modified  choke  or  cylinder  bore  barrel,  for 
field  shooting,  lists  at  only  $42.00.  This  makes  a 
serviceable  all  round  gun  within  reach  of  every- 
body's pocket  book.  Winchester  Shotguns 
outshoot  and  outlast  the  most  expensive  double 
barrel  guns  and  are  just  as  reliable  besides. 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  new  haven,  ct. 
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E.  I.  DuPONTdeNEMOURS  &  CO. 


WILMINGTON,    DELAWARE 
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GUNPOWDER 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle 

Black  Sporting 
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TROUTING    IN    CALIFORNIA. 


By  F.  W.  Reid. 


OT  least  among  the  attractions 
of  California  are  the  trout 
which  inhabit  its  waters.  To 
many  anglers  the  spotted  fish 
is  the  king  of  its  kind,  and  <?. 
day's  fly-fishing  a  keener  delight  than  a  pro 
longed  battle  with  tunny  or  tarpon.  Tell 
them  that  there  are  trout  within  reach — 
and  they  ask  you  a  hundred  questions  as  to 
streams,  flies,  and  localities.  Now,  in  the 
long  stretch  of  country  between  Shasta  and 
San  Jacinto,  you  may  safely  say  that  there 
is  trout  fishing,  as  a  rule,  wherever  there  are 
mountains. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  indeed 
the  sport  is  confined  to  the  higher  ranges. 
Here  we  have  no  water  meadows  and  mill 
streams  in  which 

"The  minnows  everywhere 
In  crystal  eddies  glance  and  poise," 
and  the  big  trout  hunt  them  round  the 
shallows  in  the  summer  evenings.  But 
among  the  pines  and  hemlocks  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  brooks  are  born  whose  riffles  and 
pools  attract  many  visitors  at  this  season. 

The  writer's  first  introduction  to  Califor- 
nia trout  took  place  in  the  San  Bernardino 
mountains.  He  had  been  warned  that  the 
country  was  rough  and  the  fishing  hard 
work.  Looking  down  from  the  stone  dam 
of  a  great  reservoir  into  a  deep  pine- 
shrouded  canyon  he  saw  no  exaggeration  ir. 
the  warning.  To  get  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  stream  involved  a  descent  of  several 
hundred  feet.  But  there  were  trout  in  its 
waters — olive  green,  black-spotted  little  fel- 
lows who  rose  eagerly  to  small  flies.     Then 


tne  voice  of  the  mountain  stream  rings  al- 
ways with  a  challenge.  There  is  a  fascina- 
tion in  following  its  lead  from  ledge  to 
ledge  of  its  downward  course,  in  discovering 
sneltered  pools,  each  of  which  in  turn  holds 
forth  the  promise  of  the  biggest  trout  of  the 
day.  So,  if  the  fall  of  the  brook  is  rapid 
and  the  fish  are  "on  the  rise,"  you  wander 
on  and,  like  Eve  in  the  garden,  "forget  all 
time."  In  the  end  you  find  that  a  stiff  bit 
or  mountain  climbing  awaits  you,  before  you 
regain  your  starting  point.  Such,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  writer's  experience  on  Bear 
creek,  but  the  fatigue  of  the  return  was 
mitigated  by  the  cool,  balsamic  air  of  an 
autumn  evening. 

If  the  banks  of  Sierra  Madre  streams  are 
rough  with  granite  boulders,  they  are  not 
as  a  rule  so  thickly  overgrown  with  trees 
as  to  seriously  impede  the  angler's  move- 
ments. But  the  forests  of  the  north  seem 
jealous  of  his  intrusion;  they  defend  the 
approaches  of  the  McCloud  with  drooping 
branches  and  clumps  of  brushwood.  Well- 
ing out  from  the  flanks  of  Mt.  Shasta,  that 
noble  river  runs  for  many  miles  through  a 
forest  of  pine  and  spruce  before  it  joins 
the  Sacramento.  Its  course  lies  in  a  deep 
and  winding  glen  and,  so  dense  is  the  wood- 
land that  shades  its  waters,  fishing  would 
be  impossible  but  for  the  trails  hewn  out 
along  its  banks.  The  pioneer  who  did 
this  work  also  built,  at  Horseshoe  Bend, 
a  house  and  some  cottages  that  used  to  be 
a  favorite  resort  of  fishermen. 

Even  in  July  the  McCloud  runs  full,  pour- 
ing   its    cold    and    bluish    waters    over    the 
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squared  "foot-logs"  that  do  duty  as  bridges. 
At  this  season  salmon  ascend  the  river  to 
spawn — you  can  see  them  drifting  in,  like 
scows,  towards  the  sandy  shallows.  The 
eggs  which  they  deposit  on  gravelly  beds 
are  the  favorite  food  of  every  fish  that  lives 
here.  Experience  has  shown  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  artificial  fly,  how- 
ever daintily  tied,  fails  to  attract;  in  order 
to  fill  a  basket  one  must  bait  a  hook  with 
salmon-roe.  According  to  the  sporting 
ethics  of  the  Old  World,  this  is  rank  poach- 
ing, in  Scotland  it  is  a  piscatorial  crime, 
but  "  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do." 

The  eggs,  which  are  red  berries  a  little 
larger  than  peas,  are  awkward  things  to 
handle.  When  pricked  by  the  hook,  they 
shed  an  orange-colored,  sticky  juice  that 
stains  fingers  and  clothing.  Moreover,  the 
little  bladders  collapse  and  easily  slip  off: 
yet  if  one  or  two  keep  their  place  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  raise  a  fish  of  some  kind.  The 
uncertainty  as  to  what  kind  is  one  of  th^ 
charms  of  fishing  on  the  McCloud.  In  the 
sandy  shallows  and  stony  places  rainbow 
trout  are  apt  to  be  looking  for  salmon 
eggs.  Once  hooked  on  a  light  rod,  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  zig-zag  rushes,  the  airy 
leaps  of  a  lively  "salmo  irideus."  But  in  the 
great  pools  there  is  other  and  often  heavier 
game. 

Below  Horseshoe  Bend  a  reef  of  rocks 
shuts  off  a  backwater  where  frothy  foam 
bergs  sail  round  a  deep,  rock-margined  pool. 
After  sinking  a  baited  hook  in  its  depths, 
the  angler  sometimes  feels  a  steady  strain 
on  his  rod,  like  the  pull  in  a  tug-of-war. 
Something  is  hooked — is  it  a  sunken  snag 
or  a  stone  in  the  bed  of  the  river?  But  ths 
stubborn  opposition  yields  to  the  slow  in- 
sistence of  the  coiling  reel,  and  a  silvery 
gleam  shines  in  the  dark  water.  He  has  a 
fish,  sure  enough — five  pounds  of  silver  sides 
freckled  with  yellow  and  pink,  like  the 
spots  on  the  old-fashioned  "  Dolly  Varden  " 
print  gown.  By  this  millinery  name,  indeed, 
Salvelinus  malma  is  generally  called.  It  is 
a  handsome  fish  of  the  charr  kind  and  ex- 
cellent eating,  but,  in  my  experience,  hangs 
like  a  dead  weight  on  the  line  as  you  lift  it 
from  its  hiding-place. 

Trouting  in  this  river  is  also  diversified 
by  the  capture  of  young  male  salmon.  These 
fish,    which    on    the    average    weigh    three 
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pounds,  are  common  in  the  pools  but  rarely 
met  with  in  the  rapids.  They  lOve  quiet 
eddies,  where  the  sunbeams,  filtering  through 
the  foliage,  play  on  green  water  flecked  by 
purple  shadows.  The  big  spawning  fish  and 
their  mates  are  believed  not  to  feed  at  this 
season.  They  are,  however,  occasionally 
hooked,  and  then,  unless  the  tackle  be  strong 
enough  and  the  angler  sufficiently  skillful 
to  keep  the  fish  from  getting  into  the  main 
current,  the  connection  is  apt  to  be  speedily 
severed.  The  water  is  too  deep  for  wading, 
the  banks  too  thickly  wooded  for  following 
the  fish  down  stream. 

The  angler,  hampered  by  these  obstruc- 
tions, must  find  his  account  in  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery.  Only  when  the  maple,  dog- 
wood and  hazel  bushes  retire  from  the 
water,  will  he  get  a  chance  to  wet  his  line. 
The  trail  is  shadowed  by  trees,  mostly  Jef- 
frey pines,  and  these  climb  the  sides  of  the 
valley  and  fringe  all  its  cliffs.  Wild  rasp- 
berries fruit  by  the  wayside,  the  forest  is 
carpeted  by  ferns  and  moss;  lilies,  white  and 
orange,  shine  out  above  the  lesser  flowers. 
As   the   path   breasts   the   hillside,    the   icy 
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crown  of  Shasta  looms  up,  white  and  re- 
splendent, above  the  green  of  the  woods 
and  the  blue  of  the  river. 

Let  us  leave  the  pines  of  the  McCloud  for 
the  oaks  and  madrones  of  the  Eel  River. 
Here,  in  the  fall  at  any  rate,  there  are  only- 
trout  to  be  caught.  This  stream,  where  it 
flows  through  Mendocino  county,  marks  the 
borderland  between  cultivation  and  the  wil- 
derness. Its  valley  is  shut  in  by  the  low  but 
abrupt  hills  of  the  Coast  Range,  the  dense 
chaparral  of  which  forms  a  rare  hiding 
place  for  deer.  The  pioneer  farmers  who 
have  broken  ground  in  these  solitudes  find 
a  profit  in  turning  their  places  into  summer 
resorts.  Near  Day's  homestead  the  Eel 
flows  gently  over  a  sandy  bottom  and  its 
well-stocked  waters  furnish  many  miles  of 
accessible  fishing. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  a  small  stream 
trout  vary  considerably  in  their  markings. 
But  those  caught  here  all  wear  a  carmine 
stripe  from  gill-cover  to  tail — the  sign  of 
the  "rainbow."  It  seems  to  be  an  article 
of  faith  with  the  natives  that  this  trout  is 
the  young  of  the  steel-head,  a  big  migratory 
fish  that  ascends  some  of  the  northern  rivers 
during    the    freshets   of   the    rainy    season. 


Be  this  as. it  may,  the  trout  of  the  Eel  are 
plentiful  if  not  very  large.  In  this  seques- 
tered valley  the  weather  in  summer  is  often 
sultry  and  then  the  water  in  the  river  loses 
its  chill.  This  seems  to  make  the  fish  lan- 
guid and  disinclined  to  feed;  but  if  a  wet 
day  comes — and  in  the  Coast  Range  August 
may  bring  rain — there  is  an  immediate 
awakening.  The  pattering  drops  carry  down 
stores  of  quickening  oxygen,  and  the  in- 
vigorated trout  snatch  eagerly  at  any  de- 
cently covered  hook. 

Like  the  Coast  Range,  the  Sierra  Nevada 
is  a  mother  of  trout  streams.  Some  people 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  useless  to  fish  in  tha 
Yosemite  valley;  but  this  must  be  taken  with 
more  than  a  grain  of  salt.  Leave  the  water 
near  the  hotel  to  the  Indians  who  supply 
the  guest  tables,  and  go  into  the  horn  of  the 
valley  above  the  branching  of  the  river.  The 
Merced  below  Vernal  Falls  tumbles  through 
a  chaos  of  rocks  on  its  way  to  the  levels 
below;  its  pools  harbor  rainbow  trout.  To 
get  at  them  you  will  have  to  climb  rocky 
stairways,  to  insinuate  yourself  between  tree 
and  cliff.  Your  long  rod  will  be  in  the  way, 
therefore  take  a  hazel  switch  and  fasten 
to   it  a   gut   cast  with  one   "  dropper "   fly. 
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Trail  this  over  the  boiling  surface  of  a  pool 
ana  watch  for  the  spring  of  the  little  fish 
In  these  rough  places  the  trout,  being  not 
much    troubled    by    anglers,    are    fairly    nu- 
merous. 

Then  there  is  the  Illilouette,  a  small 
stream  that  joins  the  Merced  in  this  gorge. 
From  the  foot  of  the  precipice  to  the  bottom 
of  the  gulch  it  has  to  thread  its  way  over 
a  mountain  of  heaped  boulders,  creeping 
under  falle'n  logs,  spreading  itself  over  gran- 
ite slides,  dropping  into  tiny  basins.  This 
is  the  kind  of  stream  that  suits  a  devotee 
of  up-stream  fishing — the  man  who  likes 
to  attack  the  trout  in  the  rear.  For  you 
can  stand  on  a  rock  and  drop  a  fly  into  a 
pool  above  your  head.  Then  the  higher  you 
climb  into  this  angle  of  the  rocks,  the  wider 
the  view;  you  catch  sight  of  the  Yosemite 
Falls,  El  Capitan,  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  seen  from  a  fresh  standpoint.  In 
the  Tenaya  canyon,  above  Mirror  Lake 
there  are  brooks  that  afford  more  of  this 
miniature  fishing,  falls  of  water  that  are 
worth  exploring  for  other  reasons  than  the 
mess  of  small  trout  which  they  yield.  But 
to  get  a  heavy  basket  it  is  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  valley. 


Under  the  shadow  of  Cloud's  Rest  lies 
the  Little  Yosemite.  The  Merced  flows 
gently  here,  collecting  its  strength  for  the 
great  leap  it  has  to  make  at  the  Nevada 
fall.  The  floor  of  the  valley  being  of  white 
granite,  with  but  little  soil,  the  waters  of 
tlie  river  are  of  an  exquisite  and  unsullied 
purity.  "The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  se> 
the  fish,"  sings  the  poet;  he  should  have 
added — provided  that  the  fish  does  not  see 
you!  Fishing  here  one  September  day  a 
few  years  ago,  it  was  my  luck  to  see  a  trout 
take  my  first  cast.  The  fly  was  dragging 
under  water,  the  feathers  opening  and  clos- 
ing with  the  current,  when  a  fish  shot  out 
from  behind  a  rock  and  snatched  it.  This 
seemed  like  angling  in  an  aquarium.  The 
trout,  a  rainbow  of  ten  inches,  proved  an 
omen  of  good  luck.  In  the  next  rapid  I 
hooked  a  heavy,  dark  looking  fish.  Draw- 
ing him  in-shore,  head  up,  I  noticed  a  red 
band  on  the  white  of  the  throat.  It.  was  of 
,  a  kind  new  to  me,  the  Lake  Tahoe  trout  or 
"  cut-throat "  as  it  has  been  called  from  its 
peculiar  badge.  Another  large  one  was  soon 
taken;  but  there  was  a  greater  surprise  in 
store. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Little  Yosemite  there 
is  a  curtain  of  rock  over  which  a  ribbon 
fall  slides  into  a  dark  pool.  The  place  re 
sembles  the  scene  of  the  meeting  between 
John  Ridd  and  Lorna  Doone,  described  in 
the  novel  by  Blackmore,  who  surely  had  a 
vision  of  the  Yosemite  when  he  portrayed 
Glen  Doone.  In  the  broken  water  below  the 
pool  I  pulled  out  a  nine-inch  fish  of  sur- 
prising beauty.  Its  olive-green  back  was 
shot  with  golden  tints,  the  fins  were  orange 
tipped  with  black,  the  sides  were  sprinkled 
with  torquoise  spots,  each  spot  with  a  ruby 
center.  Never  having  seen  a  fish  so  gilded 
and  bejeweled  I  was  at  a  loss  for  its  name. 
An  Eastern  angler  would  have  identified  it 
at  once  as  the  brook  trout. 

Such  varied  sport  as  that  above  described 
is  hardly  typical  of  California.  Three  dis 
tinct  species  are  not  usually  to  be  found  in 
the  same  stream,  unless  it  has  been  specially 
stocked.  There  is,  however,  a  great  varia 
tion  in  the  coloring  of  the  rainbow  trout. 
The  maximum  of  change  occurs  in  the  trout 
of  the  Kern  River.  Two  remarkable  varieties 


are  described:  One  marked  with  crimson, 
both  on  the  sides  and  on  the  throat;  the 
other  a  nearly  spotless  fish  of  a  ruddy  orange 
tint,  the  "  golden  trout." 

One  peculiarity  of  fly-fishing  on  this  coast 
is  that  on  the  larger  rivers  it  improves 
as  the  season  advances.  The  drought  lowers 
the  water;  wading  becomes  easier  and  diffi 
cult  places  accessible.  In  England  when  a 
dry  spell  sets  in  you  can  lay  your  rod  away 
The  shy,  educated  trout  are  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, the  few  anglers  who  go  out  have 
empty  baskets  and  sulky  looks.  Cloudy 
skies  and  rainy  weather  are  regarded  across 
the  Atlantic  as  the  fittest  prelude  to  a  good 
day's  sport.  But  the  climate  of  this  state 
favors  the  angler  in  another  way.  It  per- 
mits him  to  camp  in  comfort  on  the  moun- 
tains, to  live  in  the  open  air  by  the  side 
of  the  forest  stream.  And  to  many  city- 
weary  people  this  life  under  the  greenwood 
tree,  secure  from  the  enemy,  rough  weather, 
is  not  least  among  the  delights  of  trout- 
ing  in  California. 
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A   COLORADO   GRIZZLY. 


By  Hamilton  Wright. 
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HERE  is  a  fascination  in  pur- 
suing an  animal  so  elusive  and 
yet  so  formidable  as  a  grizzly 
that,  to  my  mind  at  least,  ren- 
ders all  other  hunting  tame  in 
comparison. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Professor  Geo. 
H.  Rowe,  dean  of  the  School  of  Electricity 
in  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  myself 
abandoned  all  our  efforts  after  mule  deer 
and  elk  and  concentrated  our  energies  upon 
a  big  grizzly  who  foraged  about  the  head- 
waters of  Clear  Creek,  a  little  stream  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Routt  County,  Colorado. 
It  was  on  the  fourth  of  August,  1901,  that 
we  established  our  base  of  supplies  some 
fifteen  miles  away  from  the  big  bear's  range 
and  left  our  wagon  and  heavy  paraphernalia 
on  Mad  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Elk 
River,  some  thirteen  miles  from  Steamboat 
Springs,  the  county  seat.  Both  Professor 
Rowe  and  myself  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  enchanting  country,  he  having 
made  three  trips  up  into  Routt  County, 
while  I  have  made  four;  and  we  both  are 
looking  forward  to  a  trip  this  year. 

Clear  Creek  is  in  a  rough  and  particularly 
inaccessible  region,  fairly  alive  with  mule 
deer,  grouse,  and,  near  timber  line,  some 
elk.  Clear  Creek  Canon  is  a  "box  "  canon, 
a  defile  which  ends  so  precipitously  as  to 
deny  all  access  along  the  line  of  the  water 
course.  The  mouth  of  the  canon  was  clog- 
ged with  an  interminable  mass  of  fallen 
trees.  Above  lay  a  marvelous  mountain 
basin,  through  which  the  stream  wound 
slowly  in  rare  contrast  to  its  tumultuous 
flight  below.  Willows  fringed  its  edge  and 
in  its  crystal  waters  were  thousands  of  the 
small  Rocky  Mountain  trout  which  are 
found  at  the  sources  of  the  wildest 
mountain  streams.*  The  bottom  of  the 
basin  was  a  meadow  land.  The  sides 
were  lined  with  willows  and  quaking  asps 
and  the  crests  were  crowned  with  black, 
impenetrable  forests  of  heavy  pine  and 
windfalls.    It  was  in  this  wild  region  the  old 


grizzly  lived.  We  learned  of  his  presence 
from  Turner,  a  rancher  and  well-known 
guide  who  lives  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  Creek. 
Turner  said  he  had  noticed  "  sign "  of  a 
big  grizzly  up  at  the  head  of  Clear  Creek 
for  about  a  year,  but  he  never  "  got  to  go  " 
after  him. 

It  was  our  custom  to  make  trips  of  three 
or  four  days  to  this  table-land  basin  and 
then  return  to  our  base  of  supplies,  where 
we  had  been  obliged  to  leave  our  heavy  camp 
wagon.  On  our  very  first  trip  over  we  came 
upon  the  tracks  of  a  big  grizzly.  I  was 
leading  the  pack-horse  to  water  when  Rowe, 
who  was  slightly  in  advance,  exclaimed: 
"Look  at  these  big  bear  tracks!"  The  im- 
prints were  comparatively  fresh;  not  over 
twelve  hours  old  at  the  most. 

We  let  our  horses  graze  at  the  end  of  a 
rope  that  night,  instead  of  turning  them 
loose,  hobbled,  as  was  usually  the  case. 
Our  cabin,  a  little  log  "  lean-to,"  built  up 
against  the  hillside  the  year  before,  was 
scarcely  more  than  large  enough  to  permit 
two  persons  to  sleep  comfortably  within, 
but  it  was  a  solid  structure  and  we  had  no 
visitation  from  Mr.  Bear  that  night. 

We  awoke  before  dawn  next  morning. 
The  sharp  cold  sent  a  tingle  through  the 
veins.  A  thin  crust  of  ice  mirrored  the 
surface  of  the  brook  in  its  calmer  spots, 
and  a  heavy  dew  beaded  the  dank  tufts 
of  buffalo  grass  and  the  sca+tered  "  scis- 
sor-edge."  The  guttural  note  of  the  "bull- 
bat,"  as  it  dove  through  the  air,  far  above 
the  earth,  only  intensified  the  silence  of 
the  forest.  There  were  no  fresh  tracks  to 
tell  that  the  grizzly  had  visited  our  neigh- 
borhood during  the  night.  By  daylight  we 
had  started  forth  up-stream  for  the  first 
little  rivulet  whence  Clear  Creek  headed. 

As  we  ambled  up  the  sides  of  the  basin, 
leading  our  pack-horse  over  the  rugged 
ground,  we  were  constantly  in  sight  of 
"black-tail"  (mule)  deer.  Now  a  small 
bunch  of  does  and  yearlings  trotting  to  the 
stream  in  single  file;   now  a  buck  browsing 
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up  to  timber  line;  again  a  fawn  jumping 
from  its  bed  in  the  long  grass  and  ferns, 
to  take  one  startled  look  for  an  instant, 
then  diving  precipitously  into  the  brush. 
We  saw  nothing  of  Mr.  Bruin,  but  Rowe  shot 
a  nice  five-point  buck  and  we  returned  to  our 
little  cabin  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

Half  a  mile  from  our  bivouac  lay  a 
small,  marshy  flat,  an  acre  or  two  in  extent, 
where  Clear  Creek,  fed  by  the  melting  moun- 
tain snows,  sometimes  overflows  its  boun- 
daries.   Here  we  found  that  bruin  had  been 


Three  days  later  we  were  up  in  the  basin 
for  a  week's  stay.  The  remains  of  two 
carcasses  which  we  had  left  had  been  de- 
voured. The  second  morning  was  a  rainy 
one,  but  we  hunted  nevertheless,  and  along 
towards  noon  I  saw  a  big  grizzly  crawling 
through  the  windfalls  half  a  mile  above  us, 
at  which  distance  he  looked  smaller  than 
a  spaniel.  I  beckoned  to  Rowe,  who  was 
somewhat  behind,  but  he  could  not  make 
him  out.  I  rode  back,  and  by  indicating  with 
my  rifle  he  soon  saw  the  bear.     Bruin  was 


"near  timber  line  some  elk 


"using"  perhaps  a  week  before.  His  foot- 
prints showed  all  about  the  boggy  earth 
in  such  plenitude  that  it  seemed  an  army 
of  bears  might  have  been  encamped  about 
this  spot.  The  soft  mud  was  fairly  cov- 
ered with  tracks;  the  loose,  flat  stones  were 
overturned.  Evident^  the  old  bear  was 
fond  of  such  small  fry  as  infest  a  stagnant 
pool.  We  hunted  in  this  district  two  weeks 
with  fair  success,  then  returned  to  Mad 
Creek,  having  found  many  evidences  of  the 
grizzly's  presence,  but  never  getting  sight 
of  him. 


going  up  steadily,  though  with  not  much 
speed.  He  traveled  as  if  with  an  objective 
point  in  view,  swinging  easily  over  the 
small  tree  trunks  and  going  around  the 
larger  ones.  My  heart  was  thumping  like 
a  steam  engine  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.  Our  wiry  little  horses  caught  the 
infection  and  got  right  down  to  business. 
They  seemed  to  understand  our  need  and 
picked  their  way  up  the  steep  incline  with 
rare  intelligence. 

The  fallen  timber  led  up  the  side  of  a  big 
hog-back,   whose   crest  was  bare   of  growth 


"HE    LOOKED    MASSIVE    AND    INDISTINCT    IN    TAE    RAIN." 
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of  any  kind;  then  came  a  tangling  maze  of 
scrub  oak.  I  took  the  left  side  of  the  hog- 
back, which  delved  into  a  precipitous  ra- 
vine, Rowe  going  up  on  the  right.  The 
climb  was  severe  on  my  pony,  for  the  course 
was  not  only  steep  ahead,  but  it  sloped  dan- 
gerously to  the  side.  Below  yawned  the 
miniature  cliffs  of  a  dried  up  water  course, 
which,  in  time  of  rain,  must  have  become  a 
raging  flood.  Often  the  branches  of  wind- 
falls or  thick  scrub  oak  clung  to  the  saddle 
bags,  and  when  released  whipped  viciously 
against  the  flanks  of  the  horse.  Neverthe- 
less, I  urged  my  pony  up  at  top  speed  de- 
spite every  risk  and  soon  struck  a  deer  trail 
whose  course  led  swiftly  to  the  summit  of 
the  hog-back,  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile. 

Although  well  covered  with  scrub  oak", 
the  ground  here  was  level  and  fairly  tra- 
versable. I  rode  slowly  through  the  brush, 
alert  for,  every  sound,  and  presently  came 
to  the  very  crest  of  the  hog-back,  whence  I 
looked  down  into  the  heavy  forest  of  wind- 
falls and  standing  pine  into  which  the 
bear  had  disappeared.  I  felt  we  had  reached 
the  top  first  and  that  if  bruin  had  main- 
tained his  forward  course,  he  must  presently 
emerge. 

Hearing  a  soft  whistle  to  the  right  I 
discerned  Rowe,  who,  good  fellow,  had 
reached  the  summit  long  before  myself,  but 
before  striking  down,  had  waited  to  give 
me  an  even  chance  at  our  first  bear.  Ty- 
ing our  horses,  we  descended  the  center  of 
the  hog-back's  crest  afoot.  A  little  moun- 
tain meadow,  deep  with  luxuriant  grasses, 
lapped  the  edges  of  the  dark  forest.  The 
rain  was  falling  silently  and  steadily,  ob- 
scuring my  glasses  and  beading  the  sights 
of  our  rifles.  We  crept  along  the  edges  of  the 
meadow,  converging  toward  its  apex.  A 
short  distance  ahead  some  great  animal  was 
breaking  the  brush  as  noisily  as  would  a 
frightened   steer.     I   don't  know  how  Rowe 


felt,  but  for  me  it  was  one  of  the  most 
exciting  moments  of  my  life. 

I  jumped  up  on  a  fallen  tree  and  there, 
about  ten  rods  away,  I  made  out  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  grizzly,  who  was  stand- 
ing up.  He  looked  massive  and  indistinct 
in  the  rain  as  I  pulled  up  my  rifle,  but  be- 
fore I  could  shoot  he  had  dropped  to  all 
fours,  and,  owing  to  some  big  intervening 
logs,  I  could  not  see  him.  When  I  saw  him 
again  he  gave  a  great  "  ouf  "  and  I  let  him 
have  it  four  times,  as  fast  as  I  could  pump 
my  rifle.  He  soon  disappeared  and  I  heard 
him  smashing  through  the  brush  with  the 
speed  of  a  locomotive. 

Rowe  shot  once  and  hearing  him  call, 
I  ran  up.  "He  came  right  past  me!"  he 
cried,  and  we  raced  pell-mell  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated.  We  saw  no  signs  of  Mr. 
Bruin,  no  blood  or  tracks,  but  after  fifteen 
minutes'  search  we  accidently  came  upon 
his  great  form,  grim  and  stark  in  death, 
under  a  fallen  tree. 

He  was  an  old  fellow  with  blunt  claws, 
and  about  his  nozzle  the  hair  was  gray. 
He  was  "  plenty  big,"  as  Turner  put  it,  the 
hide  measuring  six  feet  four  inches  by  seven 
feet  two  inches.  It  seemed  strange  that  life 
should  have  left  such  a  mighty  physical 
engine!  Three  bullets  had  taken  effect; 
one  from  my  45-70  in  the  buttocks  doing  no 
great  harm,  while  another  ranged  trans- 
versely from  the  middle  of  the  right  shoul- 
der towards  the  left  flank.  Rowe's  bullet, 
a  30-30,  reached  home.  It  entered  the  breast, 
cut  an  upper  lobe  of  the  heart  and  ex- 
panding, did  fearful  execution  in  the  lungs 
and  vitals. 

Routt  County  is  probably  the  greatest 
hunting  ground  in  the  United  States  today. 
There  are  infinite  charms  in  its  rugged 
scenery;  there  is  health  in  its  crystal  air. 
But  the  game  is  fast  being  depleted,  chiefly 
Dy  unscrupulous  or  thoughtless  hunters,  or 
by  the  Uintah  Ute  Indians,  who  slaughter 
it  along  the  runways. 
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THE    PASSING   OF    THE    STEELHEAD. 


By  Alfred  V.  La  Motte. 


NDER  existing  conditions  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  obituary 
of  the  famous  steelhead  trout 
will  have  to  be  written.  But  a 
few  decades  past  the  streams  of 
California  abounded  with  this  noble  game 
fish  and  the  disciples  of  the  rod  and  reel 
reveled  in  the  rarest  of  good  sport  in  its 
capture  in  every  stream  and  brook  through- 
out the  state.  Now,  alas!  Where  are  they? 
Year  by  year  they  have  grown  more  scarce, 
and  streams  that  formerly  yielded  their 
full  quota  are  passed  by  the  angler  as  un- 
productive and  barren  and  he  is  obliged  to 
seek  more  remote  fields  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  favorite  pastime.  If  he  would  think 
tne  matter  over  for  a  while  he  would  not 
be  long  in  arriving  at  its  solution. 

The  steelhead  is  a  pure  and  simple  trout, 
without  any  of  the  admixture  of  salmon  in 
it  sometimes  claimed  by  the  uninitiated 
simply  because  it  makes  migrations  to  the 
salt  water  and  returns  to  our  fresh  water 
streams  to  perform  the  function  of  repro- 
duction. The  true  salmon  confines  himself 
to  the  large  rivers  and  streams,  spawning 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months  before 
the  rainy  season  sets  in,  whilst  the  steel- 
bead  awaits  the  swollen  and  turbid  waters 
of  the  winter  and  spring  floods  to  reach  his 
favorite  spawning  places. 

The  steelhead  has  acquired  his  anadro- 
mous  habit  from  force  of  circumstances.  He 
inhabits  a  locality  having  but  two  seasons, 
the  wet  and  the  dry.  During  the  dry  term 
of  the  year,  the  summer  sun  hatches  vast 
quantities  of  parasitic  insects  which  prey 
upon  and  annoy  him,  to  rid  himself  of 
which  instinct  teaches  him  to  seek  cooler 
temperatures  or  saline  waters  where  they 
drop  off  and  he  gets  relief.  Yes,  he  relieves 
himself  of  an  annoyance,  but  on  the  other 
hand  jeopardizes  his  very  existence  by  run- 
ning into  the  arms  (so  to  speak)  of  his 
worst  enemy,  the  net  fisherman. 

The  rainbow  trout  of  our  cascaded 
streams,  seeking  surcease  from  his  troubles, 


reaches  the  changed  environment  afforded 
by  the  salt  water  where  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  food  awaits  him;  giving  full  sway 
to  his  voracious  appetite,  he  soon  attains 
to  a  growth  much  beyond  his  anticipation, 
which,  in  itself,  places  him  in  great  peril 
as  it  excites  the  cupidity  of  his  arch  enemies, 


"the  finest  trout  on  earth." 

the  net  fishermen,  who  lie  in  wait  for  him 
and  the  moment  the  steelhead  congregate 
at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  preparatory  to 
making  their  annual  run  for  their  spawning 
beds,  set  their  nets  and  prevent  his  passage 
up  the  rivers  to  perform  that  function 
which  used  to  fill  our  streams  with  the  finest 
brook  trout  on  earth. 
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The  mouths  of  our  rivers  are  the  gate- 
ways to  all  of  the  trout  waters  of  the  state, 
and  the  steelhead  must  pass  through  them 
and  ascend  the  streams  to  spawn  or  we 
surely  can  have  no  fish  in  our  streams  the 
following  season.  Should  not,  in  all  reason, 
the  rule  of  the  "  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number"  obtain?  Should  a  few  men  at  the 
mouths  of  our  rivers  set  their  nets  and  pre- 
vent the  ascent  of  these  fish  to  the  in- 
terior waters,  thereby  depriving  possibly  five 
thousand  citizens  of  their  heritage,  their 
rights?  In  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
justice,  what  right  have  the  selfish  few  to 
say  to  the  multitude:  "We  are  making  a 
good  living  with  our  nets;  would  you  de- 
prive us  of  it?"  Assuredly,  yes! — if  by  its 
continuance  you  deprive  the  multitude  of 
their  inherent  rights. 

Everyone  knows  that  after  spawning,  the 
steelhead  returns  to  the  sea  where  he  re- 
mains until  the  instinct  of  reproduction  in- 
duces him  to  seek  the  upper  waters  and  his 
spawning  beds.  The  half  a  dozen  net  men 
at  the  rivers'  mouths  close  the  way  to  him, 
and,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  restock  our 
streams,  he  is  caught,  salted,  barreled  up 
and  shipped  to  San  Francisco  by  the  tons. 


And  the  thousands  who  pay  our  taxes  in 
the  interior  along  our  rivers  and  streams 
may  whistle  "  What  Can't  be  Cured,  Must 
be   Endured." 

May  I  ask:  When  will  these  people  assert 
themselves  and  ask  through  their  represen- 
tatives the  protection  they  are  entitled  to 
under   the   law? 

By  prohibiting  the  use  of  nets  at  the 
mouths  of  all  our  trout  rivers  during  the 
months  in  which  the  steelhead  are  passing 
from  the  salt  water  to  the  fresh,  and  thence 
to  their  spawning  grounds,  they  could  es- 
cape the  slaughter  whicn  now  awaits  them 
and  replenish  our  streams  with  their  pro- 
geny. But  if  no  such  action  is  taken,  our 
hatcheries  will  avail  us  little,  as  we  soon 
will  be  unable  to  even  procure  eggs  to  hatch. 
Thus,  through  improvidence  and  neglect  of 
a  palpable  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  resi- 
dents of  interior  sections,  we  permit  a  hand- 
ful of  greedy  fishermen  at  our  river  mouths 
to  destroy  and  obliterate  one  of  the  finest 
species  of  game  fish  on  earth — the  progenitor 
of  our  far-famed  rainbow  trout,  which,  on 
its  first  migration  to  the  sea,  becomes  the 
so-called  "  steelhead,"  the  pride  of  all  anglers 
who  have  given  him  battle.  How  long  ere 
we  must  chronicle  his  passing? 
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AT    GRANDMA'S. 


By  Chas.  A.  Hayden. 


I   AM  once  more  a  boy  tonight, 
A  barefoot  little  fellow, 
Ju&t  having  lots  of  fun  in  life, 

My  heart  still  gay  and  mellow; 
So  happy,  I  can  scarcely  sleep, 

For,  early  on  the  morrow 
(If  I  don't  die  before  I  wake), 
Forgetting  each  small  sorrow — 
I'm  going  off  to  Grandma's! 

I  dream  of  that  old  farm-house  quaint. 

With  herbs  from  rafters  dangling; 
And  big  front  yard,  all  full  of  flowers, 

And  honey  bees  a-wrangling; 
The  path  that  leads  down  through  the  gate, 

Where  currants  swiftly  ripen; 
And  from  the  bending  cherry  tree 

I  hear  the  robins  pipin' — 
I  surely  am  at  Grandma's! 

I  see  her  standing  in  the  door, 

Her  wrinkled  face  a-smiling; 
The  kittens  frolic  at  her  feet 

In  winsome  play  beguiling; 
The  breezes  stir  her  snowy  hair; 

I  hear  the  chickens  calling; 
And  in  the  shed  'longside  the  barn, 

Old  Nance,  the  cow,  is  bawling — 
I  know  I  am  at  Grandma's! 


Her  home-made  bread  beats  all  the  cake 

That  e'er  gave  indigestion; 
With  honey  trickling  from  the  comb, 

It's  fine,  beyond  all  question; 
The  Chinese  plates  of  blue  and  white,  . 

And  milk  that  is  delicious; 
With  batter-cakes  just  eager  for 

The  butter  not  fictitious — 

That's  how  I  lived  at  Grandma's. 

An  old  straw  hat  half  shades  my  face.   ' 

I  watch  the  minnows  glitter, 
Just  where  the  old  creek  loafs  a  bit, 

No  fishing-place  is  fitter. 
The  summer  to  the  barefoot  boy 

Its  choicest  things  is  giving, 
And  in  my  heart  once  more  there  thrills 

The  joy  supreme  of  living — 
When  I  am  down  at  Grandma's. 

O,  if  Old  Time  would  only  grant 

This  bit  of  idle  yearning, 
And  take  me  back  into  the  past, 

Where  mem'ry's  candle's  burning! 
Once  more  to  be  a  boy  again, 

With  night's  sweet  shadows  creeping, 
To  drift  into  the  land  of  dreams, 

Curled  up  in  careless  sleeping — 
In  trundle-bed  at  Grandma's. 
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THE    STRIPED    BASS. 


By  W.  R.  McFarlano. 


INCE  the  first  striped  bass  were 
offered  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
kets and  brought  one  dollar  per 
pound,  there  has  been  a  steady- 
increase  in  the  supply,  year  by 
year,  until  in  1900  there  were  sold  in  the 
San  Francisco  markets  alone  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  figures 
for  1901-2  are  not  obtainable,  but  enough  has 
been  observed  to  show  that  there  was  the 
usual  abundance  of  fish  during  1901.  But 
what  have  been  the  conditions  since  the 
first  day  of  this  year?  In  the  preceding 
years  during  January,  February,  March, 
April  and  May,  our  markets  were  full  of 
splendid  bass  fish  that  ranged  as  high  as 
fifty-eight  pounds  in  weight,  large  numbers 
of  them  scaling  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds 
each.  But  during  the  same  months  of  this 
year  a  twenty-pound  bass  has  been  a  rarity, 
and  instead  of  bass  roe  being  plentiful 
enough  to  waste,  as  at  first,  the  lover  of  that 
delicacy  can  now  seldom  get  it  at  all,  and 
then  only  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  fish  itself  is  now  considered  cheap 
at  the   same  price. 

The  writer  has  closely  watched  the  market 
during  the  whole  of  this  year,  and  states, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
the  nine  months  of  this  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  have  not  produced  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  bass  which  were  marketed  during  the 
corresponding  months  of  any  one  of  the  last 
two  or  three  preceding  ones.  Now  what 
is  the  cause  of  this  falling  off?  I  cannot  an- 
swer the  question  for  I  do  not  know.  But 
it  is  a  sure  thing  that  the  fish  were  not  to 
be  found  in  their  usual  haunts,  else  the 
"  drawers  of  nets "  would  have  sent  them 
into  market,  especially  when  they  could 
get  for  them  three  to  four  times  as  much 
as  they  could  for  salmon.  Surely  the  fisher- 
men would  have  found  the  bass  if  it  was 
within  the  range  of  possibility. 


Aside  from  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
subject,  these  conditions  have  been  a  thorn 
in  the  sides  of  striped  bass  anglers,  for  af- 
ter the  splendid  sport  afforded  with  the 
Wilson  spoon  during  the  latter  half  of  last 
year,  the  expectations  of  the  anglers  soared 
very  high,  and  visions  of  giant  bass  tugging 
at  the  ends  of  our  lines  were  nightly  vis- 
itors. Men  of  means,  lovers  of  the  rod  and 
reel,  formed  clubs  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fishing  for  striped  bass;  tackle  was  devised 
of  the  most  approved  and  expensive  style; 
fishing  boats  bought,  locations  for  club  arks 
and  houses  rented,  and  rights  of  way  across 
salt  marshes  paid  for  at  exhorbitant  rates. 
But  where?  Oh!  where,  were  the  elusive 
bass? 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween this  year  and  last,  Captain  Walker, 
keeper  of  the  Petaluma  Gun  Club  on  San 
Antonio  Creek,  caught  during  July  and  Au- 
gust of  last  year  three  hundred  bass,  most 
of  them  on  the  Wilson  spoon;  I  will  guar- 
antee that  he,  himself,  could  have  eaten  all 
he  caught  during  the  corresponding  months 
of  this  year.  To  the  mind  of  the  writer 
these  conditions  are  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  our  legislators,  economists 
and  sportsmen;  for  it  is  a  conceded  fact 
that  next  to  the  salmon,  the  striped  bass 
is  commercially  the  most  valuable  fish  we 
have  on  tnis  coast,  and  should  therefore 
be  carefully  protected.  It  is  folly  to  argue 
that  they  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  in  these 
waters  that  they  cannot  be  exterminated. 
Look  at  the  conditions  in  Eastern  waters, 
the  natural  home  of  this  fish.  There  they 
are  so  scarce  that  one  of  ten  pounds  is  a 
rarity.  Consider  the  sturgeon,  that  mag- 
nificent food  fish  which  a  few  years  ago 
crowded  California  waters.  Where  is  he 
today?  Although  an  adult  female  sturgeon 
produces  several  millions  of  eggs  they  are 
now  so  nearly  extinct  that  it  has  been  found 
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expedient  to  place  a  close  season  on  them  in- 
definitely. What  has  been  the  cause  of  this 
extermination?  Has  it  been  too  much  leg- 
islation or  only  poor  legislation?  His  disap- 
pearance, of  course,  has  been  caused  by  the 
murderous  methods  pursued  by  the  class 
of  men  who  catch  them,  men  who  look  only 
for  the  dollar  that  is  in  sight  today  that 
they  may  "  salt "  it  down  against  the  day 
when  they  have  enough  to  return  to  their 
native  country.  But  could  not  laws  have 
been  enacted — and  enforced — that  would  have 
saved  this  fish  to  the  state?  Look  at  the 
crab  fisheries  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  is 
now  nearly  impossible  to  catch  a  crab  of 
marketable  size  here,  all  of  the  large  ones 
seen  in  our  market  now  come  from  Hum- 
boldt Bay.  Unless  they  are  better  protected 
they  will  soon  become  an  unknown  quantity. 
Now,  if  these  fish  can  be  exterminated,  why 
not  the  striped  bass? 

A  striped  bass  at  maturity  produces  sev- 
eral million  eggs,  and  as  it  spawns  on  the 
grass,  kelp,  et  cetera,  in  either  fresh,  salt 
or  brackish  water,  the  waters  of  our  bays, 
rivers  and  sloughs  have  proven  well  adapted 
to  his  propagation.  The  eggs  being  so 
very  small  are  not  preyed  upon  by  other 
fish  as  are  those  of  the  salmon;  and  the 
bass  himself  is  fully  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  against  all  enemies.  Being  a  vora- 
cious feeder  he  thrives  well  upon  the  mill- 
ions of  small  crabs,  carp,  catfish  and  small 
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fry  that  fill  our  waters.  Did  I  say  a  match 
against  all  enemies?  Not  all.  Not  against 
the  fisherman  who  will  catch  the  young  ones 
of  five  inches  long,  so  long  as  they  can  be 
sold.  We  know  full  well  that  nothing  but 
the  most  stringent  laws,  and  their  rigid 
enforcement,  will  prevent  the  class  of  men 
wno  fish  for  the  market  from  "  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  goiden  egg."  They  have 
no  care  for  the  future  commercial  interests 
of  our  fish. 

Much  has  been  said  anent  the  killing  of 
the  "  sea-lions  "  that  infest  our  waters  and 
destroy,  yearly,  millions  of  pounds  of  fine 
food  fish,  and  their  condemnation  has  gen- 
erally been  based  upon  the  fact  that  they 
destroy  the  salmon.  How  many  striped  bass 
do  they  destroy?  Only  a  few  days  ago 
while  the  writer  and  a  friend  were  trolling 
in  the  bay,  a  small  sea-lion  was  seen  to 
appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  bear- 
ing in  its  mouth  a  large  striped  bass.  After 
disappearing  and  reappearing  several  times, 
we  found  ourselves  quite  near  him  and  saw 
the  bass  floating  on  the  surface;  by  rowing 
rapidly  towards  him  and  shouting  at  him 
we  drove  him  away  from  his  prey  which  we 
found  to  be  a  bass  of  at  least  twelve  pounds, 
but  it  unfortunately  sank  before  we  were 
able  to  gaff  it.  Now,  if  this  young  sea-lion 
could  catch  and  kill  a  twelve-pound  bass, 
what  will  a  matured  and  adult  animal  de- 
stroy?   Kill  off  these  tigers,  say  I. 

Let  us  look  at  the  law  as  it  stands  today 
in  regard  to  striped  bass.  Section  634  of  the 
Political  Code  says:  "  Every  person  who, 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  salmon,  shad, 
striped  bass  or  sturgeon,  in  any  of  the 
waters  of  the  state,  fishes  with  or  uses 
any  seine  or  net,  drag-net  or  paranzella,  the 
meshes  of  which  are,  when  draw  closely  to- 
gether and  measured  inside  the  knot,  less 
than  seven  and  one-half  inches  in  length, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  *  *  * "  Yet 
the  fishermen  are  allowed  by  the  Board  of 
State  Pish  Commissioners  to  use  any  kind 
of  net  they  please  in  the  waters  of  the  lower 
bay— that  is,  below  a  vague  imaginary  line 
somewhere  in  San  Pablo  Bay — and  conse- 
quently they  use  a  net  the  meshes  of  which 
are  one  inch  or  less  in  length,  and  which 
catches  every  fish  it  surrounds,  and  you  may 
be  sure  no  bass  of  any  size  is  ever  returned 
to   the   water   unless   some   bass   angler   or 
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other  person  of  whom  these  fish  pirates  are 
suspicious  is  around.     Now  may  I  ask  by 
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what  authority  do  the  fish  commissioners 
allow  this  violation  or  law? 

They  tell  you,  when  appealed  to,  that  the 
bass  needs  no  protection  and  were  only 
included  in  the  seven  and  one-half-inch  mesh 
law  for  the  better  protection  of  the  salmon, 
and  that  they  allow  a  smaller  mesh  net 
used  in  waters  where  salmon  are  not  fished 
for  in  order  that  the  fishermen  may  catch 
all  the  bass  they  can,  so  that  a  good  and 
cheap  fish  can  be  supplied  to  the  people. 
Cheap  at  eight  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound! 
Why  was  the  month  of  June  made  a  closed 
month  for  bass?  And  particularly,  why 
was  it  closed  to  hook  and  line  fishermen? 
Any  of  the  fishermen  or  market  fish  dealers 
will  tell  you  that  the  bass  have  all  spawned 
before  the  month  of  June;  and  a  very  close 
watch  kept  upon  them  by  the  writer  this 
year  has  failed  to  show  a  single  fish  with 
spawn  in  it  after  about  May  15,  and  the  ma- 
jority were  through  spawning  before  May  1. 
Many,  to  the  writer's  certain  knowledge, 
spawned  in  January. 

Again,  two  years  ago  the  weight  limit  was 
reduced  from  three  to  one  pound,  and  since 
that  time  thousands  of  pounds  of  fish  of  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  have  been 
sold  in  our  markets.  "  Chiquitas "  they 
are  familiarly  called  by  the  fish  dealers. 
These  immature  fish  are  sold  to  the  clubs 
and  restaurants,  and  alas!  many  anglers 
also  who  delight  in  bass  fishing  cheerfully 
accept  these  unlawful  fish  when  offered  on 
the  bill  of  fare,  thus  indirectly  encouraging 
the  net  fishermen  in  breaking  the  law.  The 
deputies  of  the  fish  commissioners,  who  I 
think  do  the  best  they  can,  often  seize  ship- 
ments of  undersized  bass,  but  in  no  instance 
is  there  ever  a  claimant  for  them,  nor  is  the 
shipper  ever  found  out.  The  loss  of  a  small 
shipment  now  and  then  is  a  trifle  to  the 
fisherman  who  knows  full  well  that  for  each 
fish  he  loses  in  that  way  he  will  succeed 
in  getting  a  hundred  others  into  the  market. 
There  is  another  danger  threatening  the 
bass,  and  that  is  the  emptying  into  our  bays 
of  coal  tar  and  other  poisonous  refuse.  Sec- 
tion 374%  of  the  Political  Code  prohibits 
the  discharging  "  into  the  waters  of  any 
navigable  bay  or  river  in  this  state,  any  coal 
tar  or  refuse  or  residuary  product  of  coal, 
petroleum,  asphalt,  bitumen,  or  other  car- 
bonaceous material";    and  yet  this  law  is 
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grossly  violated  in  many  places.  Oakland 
Estuary,  San  Leandro  Bay  and  the  Alameda 
shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay  are  great  habi- 
tats of  the  bass,  but  the  fish  taken  from 
those  waters  during  the  past  two  years 
have  been  so  permeated  with  petroleum  as 
to  be  utterly  uneatable.  If  such  pollution 
of  these  waters  continues  it  will  drive  away 
and  destroy  the  small  fry  upon  which  the 
bass  feed,  and  ultimately  not  a  bass  will 
be  found  there. 

Much  trouble  has  been  experienced  in 
Eastern  waters  on  this  same  score,  and  it 
is  confidently  felt  there  that  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  great  scarcity  of 
the  bass  in  those  waters  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  a  certainty  tnat  for  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  months  the  bass  have  been  very 
scarce  in  our  markets,  and  many  persons 
who  have  closely  observed  the  situation 
believe  that  this  scarcity  is  directly  due  to 
the  immense  number  of  small  fish  taken. 
Something  should  be  done  to  remedy  these 
evils  before  it  is  too  late.  The  value  of  the 
striped  bass  to  California  is  too  great  to 
permit  the  taking  of  any  chances  of  their 
•extermination  or  at  least  of  their  becoming 
so  scarce  that  their  price  will  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  except  wealthy 
people. 

If,  as  the  writer  believes,  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  striped  bass,  why  not  close  a 
couple  of  months  during  their  actual  spawn- 
ing season,  say  March  and  April?  Let  a 
law  be  made  prohibiting  the  sale  of  bass 
during  those  two  months,  or  their  being 
taken  during  that  time  by  any  other  means 
than  by  hook  and  line.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  this  would  be  class  legislation. 
Not  at  all.  Any  law  which  permits  all 
of  the  citizens  to  catch  certain  fish  at  a  cer- 
tain time  of  the  year,  by  a  certain  method 
only,  and  prohibits  all  of  the  citizens  from 
catching  by  any  other  means,  is  not  a  dis- 
criminative law.  Restore  the  three-pound 
limit.  Rigidly  enforce  the  seven  and  one- 
half-inch  mesh  law  as  well  as  the  others, 
and  we  will  see  bass  so  plentiful  that  they 
can'  be  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of 
all. 

I  am  often  asked  where  one  can  "  go  a-fish- 
ing  "  for  bass.  Well,  there  are  so  many  good 
waters  that  it  is  hard  for  an  angler  to  go 


astray.  At  high  tide  along  the  Alameda 
shore  of  the  bay,  in  Oakland  Estuary,  in 
Lake  Merritt  right  in  the  heart  of  Oakland, 
ban  Leandro  Bay,  San  Pablo  Bay,  Petaluma 
Creek  and  tributaries,  San  Antonio,  Shotz 
Slough,  Black  John,  Midshipman  Slough, 
Napa  Creek  and  tributaries,  about  Vallejo 
and  Port  Costa,  in  the  sloughs  emptying  into 
the  San  Joaquin,  betweeen  Martinez  and 
Bouldin  Island — Raccoon  Straits  probably 
the  best  of  all,  the  fish  averaging  larger  and 
being  better  fighters. 

One  can  take  a  ferry  boat  of  the  Cali- 
lornia  Northwestern  Kailway,  go  to  TiburOn 
where  a  rowboat  at  reasonable  rates  can 
be  had  from  one  of  the  many  boat  houses 


i                   1 

1 

WILSON  NO.   6   SPOON. 

(Reduced  one-half.) 

tnere,  and  perhaps  in  a  couple  of  hours' 
trolling  with  the  Wilson  spoon  catch,  two 
or  three  splendid  fish  and  return  to  San 
Francisco  in  time  to  eat  part  of  the  catch 
for  that  day's  ainner.  At  many  other  points 
along  the  line  of  the  California  Northwestern 
Railway  splendid  fishing  may  be  had  and 
the  officials  of  that  road  are  always  ready 
to  give  all  the  information  in  their  posses- 
sion to  sportsmen,  affording  them  every 
facility  for  a  pleasant  outing.     During  the 
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summer  fishing  has  been  poor  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  fish,  but  since  September  1 
some  good  catches  have  been  reported.  F.  H. 
Bushnell  is  now  "  high  hook  "  with  a  twen- 
ty-nine-pound fish  to  his  credit,  taken  in 
San  Antonio  Creek  on  a  number  four  Wilson 
spoon,  with  several  of  slightly  smaller  size. 
In  Raccoon  Straits  some  fine  catches  have 
been  made  of  fish  running  from  ten  to  six- 
teen   pounds. 

Much  could  be  written  about  how  to  catch 
striped  bass,  but  no  given  rule  is  infal- 
lible. About  the  turn  of  the  tide  seems  to 
be  generally  the  best  time,  one  hour  before 
and  one  hour  after  the  turn.  Troll  close 
to  the  rocks  and  row  at  fair  speed.  A  bass 
rod  should  be  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  of 
the  best  obtainable  material  and  make,  with 
plenty  of  resiliency  and  life,  yet  back  bone 
enough  to  make  the  fish  work.  One  to  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  best  twelve,  fifteen  or 


eighteen-thread  linen  line,  tanned  or  other- 
wise dyed,  and  dipped  in  melted  paraffine. 
Keel  of  the  very  best  the  angler  can  afford. 
The  Wilson  spoon  should  be  attached  to 
a  piece  of  the  line  ior  a  leader,  say  four 
to  six  feet  long,  with  a  sinker  placed  be- 
tween two  swivels  where  the  leader  joins 
the  main  line.  Sinkers  should  be  about 
one  ounce  in  weight  for  the  deep  waters 
of  the  straits,  and  half  that  or  less  for  the 
sloughs.  Pay  out  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  of  line,  and  then  keep 
a  firm  hold  of  your  rod,  holding  the  line  in 
your  hand.  As  soon  as  a  tug  comes,  strike 
with  the  line  quick  and  hard,  for  the  bass 
has  a  tough  mouth.  In  fishing  in  the 
straits,  the  big,  high  tides  and  their  fol- 
lowing big  run-out  should  be  avoided,  as 
tnen  the  currents  run  so  swift  that  it  makes 
it  hard  to  handle  the  boat. 


GOOD    BASS   GROUNDS. 
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ENSENADA. 


A    NEW    SPORTING    GROUND. 


By  A.  St.  J.  Oliver. 


OWER  California  is  associated 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  with 
a  barren  waste  of  desert  of  lit- 
tle commercial  importance.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  country- 
has  many  natural  advantages  and  is  being 
rapidly  opened  up  by  the  influx  of  American 
and  English  capital.  Though  few  sports- 
men are  aware  of  its  allurements  there  are 
those  who  have  braved  its  lonesome  fast- 
nesses and  having  found  their  Mecca,  return 
year  after  year  to  feast  on  venison  and  bear 
away  as  trophies  of  their  skill,  big-horns 
that  out-rival  their  cousins  of  the  Rockies. 
Some  of  the  richest  mines  in  America  are 
to  be  found  here,  gold  in  the  north,  cop- 
per in  the  center  and  south,  and  development 
is  going  ahead  rapidly.  Of  agricultural  in- 
dustries cattle  raising  is  the  most  important 
and  the  fisheries  along  the  coast  are  being 


exploited  by  a  company  which  has  recently 
obtained  the  concession  of  the  whole  coast 
line  of  the  peninsula.  Ensenada,  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  the  northern  part  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia, is  sixty-five  miles  south  of  San 
Diego;  it  is  a  progressive,  half-American 
town,  with  several  good  stores  and  manu- 
factories. There  is  a  first-rate  American 
hotel,  and  as  the  climate  is  superb  this  place 
is  fast  becoming  well  known  as  a  watering 
place.  There  are  golf  grounds  and  tennis 
within  walking  distance  from  the  hotel,  and 
the  bay  is  an  ideal  sheet  of  water  for  yacht- 
ing. Ensenada  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Governor  of  Lower  California  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  company  of  soldiers  adds  life  to 
the  place,  though  their  uniform  strikes  a 
stranger  as  a  trifle  incongruous — sandals  on 
their  feet  and  paper  cuffs  reaching  to  their 
knuckles!      They  have  also  a  very  uncom- 
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fortable  habit  of  sounding  reveille  at  5  a.  m. 
each  morning.  The  surrounding  country  is 
hilly  and  picturesque  and  good  quail  shoot- 
ing can  be  had  near  town. 

The  steamer  Curacoa  leaves  San  Francisco, 
touching  at  Bnsenada,  once  a  month,  and  the 
St.  Denis,  owned  by  the  Lower  California 
Development  Company,  makes  the  trip  from 
San  Diego  to  Bnsenada  and  San  Quintin  every 
few  days.  San  Quintin,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  south  of  Ensenada,  was  the 
scene  of  a  typical  Yankee  land  boom  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  traces  of  which  remain  in 
the  shape  of  a  good  hotel  and  some  ten 
miles  of  railroad.  A  large  irrigation  plant 
to  provide  water  for  the  valley  was  begun 
here  and  much  money  was  expended.  A 
fine  flour  mill,  with  all  modern  machinery, 
was  also  erected -on  the  supposition  that  the 
irrigation  system  would  go  through. 

The  Pacific  Fishing  and  Exploration  Com- 
pany have  a  lobster  cannery  at  San  Quin- 
tin and  are  doing  a  good  business;  lobsters 
or  crawfish  are  very  plentiful  here  and  as 
the  lobsters  on  the  Eastern  coast  are  becom- 
ing scarce,  the  crawfish  industry  of  the  Pa- 
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THE  CANNKRY   BOAT. 


cific  promises  to  soon  be  a  dangerous  rival 
to  its  Eastern  competitor.  Fish  of  all  kinds 
are  found  here  in  plenty,  and  the  cele- 
brated tuna,  supposed  by  many  to  be  peculiar 
to  Catalina  Island,  are  not  unknown  here 
and  at  Cerros  Island  further  south.  The 
writer  has  had  many  an  exciting  tussle 
with  a  giant  bass  or  jew-fish,  the  fellow  in 
the  above  picture  weighed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds. 


A  250-POUNDER. 

What  better  diversion  could  a  man  want 
who  desires  a  change  of  sport,  than  a  few 
days'  turtle  spearing  which  may  be  had  in 
San  Quintin  Bay?  Two  men  go  in  a  light 
skiff,  one  rowing  slowly  and  quietly  over 
likely  sandy  shallows  until  a  turtle  is  dis- 
cried  asleep  on  the  sandy  bottom  or  swim- 
ming within  casting  distance;  the  spear 
plunges,  and  if  a  good  shot  is  made,  the  barb, 
which  is  in  a  socket  and  only  long  enough 
to  just  pierce  the  shell,  takes  hold  and  then 
the  fun  begins!  Only  those  who  have  speared 
a  turtle  know  what  capers  they  can  cut 
and  their  vitality  is  wonderful;  strong  line 
has  to  be  used  and  a  good  turtle  will  some- 
times tow  a  boat  for  miles.  Sharks  are 
speared  in  the  same  way  with  a  long  barbed 
spear,  and  as  they  are  very  plentiful  they 
afford  good  sport.  Speaking  of  sharks,  the 
writer  was  once  witness  of  an  incident 
which  settled,  in  his  mind,  the  disputed 
question  of  sharks  swallowing  their  young 
in  time  of  danger.  We  were  becalmed  near 
the  equator  in  the  Pacific  some  years  ago 
and  for  diversion  tried  a  little  shark  fish- 
ing. We  saw  a  large  shark  with  several 
small  ones,  about  a  foot  long,  playing  round 
her;  of  a  sudden  the  small  ones  vanished 
and  the  big  one  took  the  bait  and  was  hauled 
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on  deck.  On  cutting  her  open,  seven  small 
ones,  identical  with  those  seen  in  the 
water,  were  found  in  her  stomach,  very 
much  alive. 

During  the  season  ducks  and  geese  are 
very  plentiful  in  the  lagoons  and  marshes 
which  follow  the  coast.  Within  seven  miles 
of  San  Quintin  is  a  series  of  brackish  la- 
goons on  which  shooting  can  be  had  which 
fully  justifies  the  two  days'  trip  from  San 
Diego,  while  for  those  who  prefer  nobler 
game,  a  trip  of  fifty  miles  mule-back  will 
bring  one  into  the  heart  of  the  range  which 
is  the  backbone  of  Lower  California.  Deer, 
bear,  panther  and  above  all,  the  lordly  big- 
horn, are  to  be  found  here  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  please  the  most  ardent  sportsman. 

There  are  wild-fowl  in  the  marshes, 

There  are  deer  on  the  mountains  great, 
l 
And  speckled  trout  in  the  rivers, 

Of  our  well-loved  Western  state. 

But  in  Baja  California, 
You  may  roam  and  take  your  fill, 
Of  sport,  wild  sport,  forever, 
If  you'll  only  climb  the  hill. 


And  if  you  climb  Don  Pedro, 
You  will  need  to  go  with  care — 
There's  an  inch  of  slate  beneath  you, 
And  above  the  mountain  air! 

With  far  below  a  torrent, 
Whose  waters  roar  and  foam, 
While  from  the  rocky  hillsides, 
Roll  cataracts  of  stone. 

On  the  purple  hills  beneath  you, 
Are  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
The  haunt  of  sneaking  panther, 
And  mighty  grizzly  bear. 

Far,  far,  on  the  crags  above  you, 
To  a  height  where  few  may  go, 
The  lordly  big-horn  feeding, 
Scans  warily  all  below. 

Crowned  king  of  the  crag's  wild  summit, 
He  jealously  guards  his  throne, 
While  his  graceful  ewes  all  watchfully 
Search  every  bush  and  stone. 

Yet  crouched  on  the  crest  above  him, 
Is  a  form  he  may  not  see, 
And  the  rifle  ends  forever 
His  wild  career  and  free. 


SAN   QUINTIN   BAY. 
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SINCE    I    HAVE    CROSSED    THE    BAR. 

By  Alanson  Hosmer  Phelps. 
[Complementary  poem  to  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar."] 


5UNRISE  and  morning  star 
And  lo,  swift  sails  for  me! 
To  bear  me  from  all  mortal  ills  afar 
A  lustrous  port  to  see. 

Prom  Death  to  Life  I  roam, 
Across  the  tide  which  fills  the  dark 

abyss 
I  search  to  find  in  the  pure  Isles  of  Bliss 

My  Pilot's  home. 


'Tis  day!   the  distant  bells 

Of  Paradise  I  hear! 
They  draw  me  on,  the  swelling  music  tells 

That  home  is  near. 

Altho'   I  come  from  Earth's  own  realm  in 
space 

Where  human  conflicts  are; 
My  Pilot  calls  me,  now^I  see  His  face 

Since  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 


QUAIL    SHOOTING    IN    CENTRAL    CALIFORNIA. 


By  H.  L.  Betten. 


F  ALL  the  sports  that  tempt  men 
to  throw  aside  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness, recuperate  brain  and 
nerves,  replace  adipose  tissue 
with  good,  firm,  healthy  flesh 
and  restore  the  abused  digestive  organs  to  a 
normal  state,  none  can  compare  with  that 
of  quail  shooting  among  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  Central  California. 

Early  in  the  season  quail  shooting  is  at- 
tended with  difficulties  and  discomforts,  but 
when  the  fall  rains  and  frosts  have  blighted 
the  heavy  undergrowth,  cooled  the  parched 
earth  and  chilled  the  early  morning  air, 
then  is  the  time  to  enjoy  the  sport  at  its 
best.  Then  the  keen-nosed  pointer  or  set- 
ter will  work  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
wnen  the  sportsman  walks  in  and  flushes 
over  his  dog's  point,  it  will  be  a  strong- 
winged,  lusty  bird  that  tries  to  elude  his 
marksmanship  and  not  an  undersized,  half- 
plumaged,  weak-flighted  "  squealer,"  the 
slaughter  of  which  is  little  short  of  murder. 
Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  who 
have  adjusted  the  present  admirable  game 


laws  to  check  the  threatened  extermination 
of  the  feathered  tribes,  our  little  friend,  the 
California  valley  quail,  is  destined  to  in- 
crease and  afford  sport  to  future  genera- 
tions, when  the  wild-fowl,  unprotected  by 
stringent  laws,  will  oe  almost,  if  not  totally 
extinct. 

Quail  shooting,  as  practiced  under  the 
conditions  that  obtain  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  is  a  sport  calling  for  sound  limbs 
and  a  certain  amount  of  endurance,  for,  as 
a  rule,  one  must  walk  over  rough  or  broken 
country,  which  tests  the  lungs  as  well  as 
the  muscles.  Of  course  much  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  sportsman  covers 
the  territory  over  which  he  is  hunting;  by 
using  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  route 
he  may  avoid  a  great  deal  of  steep  climbing 
which  is  decidedly  tiring  unless  a  person's 
muscles  have  become  accustomed  to  the  un- 
usual exertion. 

An  experienced  sportsman  who  devotes 
much  time  to  the  sport  readily  learns  the 
haunts  of  the  birds — these  varying  of  course, 
with  the  time  of  the  day  and  season — and 
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tries  to  walk  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  hori- 
zontal line,  avoiding  the  hard,  almost  ver- 
tical climbs  which  have  such  a  tendency  to 
take  the  enthusiasm  out  of  the  novice  and 
cause  the  perspiration  and  profanity  to  flow 
in  an  uninterrupted  stream.  Then  again, 
he  does  not  overburden  himself  with  a  heavy 
ten  or  twelve  gauge  gun,  but  selects  a  light 
sixteen  or  twenty  gauge  weapon,  with  which 
he  does  clean  execution  and  the  handling  of 
which  is  a  delight  compared  with  the  pon- 
derous weapons  with  which  some  men  fool- 
ishly burden  themselves. 


CUBA'S   ZEP. 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the 
proper  size  and  weight  of  gun,  the  size  of 
loads  and  shot  to  be  used,  and  the  average 
distances  at  which  quail  can  be  and  are 
killed  with  some  degree  of  regularity.  I 
direct  this  article  to  sportsmen  and  not  to 
those  who  measure  the  amount  of  pleasure 
derived  from  the  sport  by  the  number  of  birds 
killed  during  the  day,  and  who  esteem  their 
dogs  simply  as  accessories  to  well-filled  game 
straps,  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  do  their  work.    To  such  as  the  above, 


a  small-bored  gun  may  seem  out  of  place, 
but  to  the  true  sportsman  nothing  can  be 
more  appropriate  than  a  six  and  one-half 
or  six  and  three-quarter-pound  hammerless 
ejector,  with  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight-inch 
barrels,  the  right  modified  almost  to  a  cylin- 
der, and  the  left  barrel  a  slightly  modified 
or  full  choke.  Loaded  with  two  and  one-half 
drams  of  good,  reliable  nitro  powder  and 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  number  nine 
or  number  ten  chilled  shot,  this  gun  will 
do  deadly  execution  up  to  thirty-five  or 
forty  yards,  beyond  which  distance  few  shots 
are  taken  except  by  tyros. 

The  distances  at  which  game — and  quail 
especially — are  killed,  are  generally  over- 
estimated and  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  point 
I  have  often  measured  them  and  have  as  a 
rule  found  them  far  short  of  my  expecta- 
tions. I  should  judge  that  twenty-five  yards 
would  represent  the  average  distance  at 
which  quail  are  killed  when  shooting  over 
points,  and  even  then  one  must  often  give 
the  bird  time  to  get  within  the  proper  kill- 
ing circle  so  as  not  to  ruin  it  for  table  pur- 
poses. The  rate  of  speed  at  which  a  quail 
flies  is  not  so  great  as  sportsmen  are  led 
to  believe,  being  much  lower  than  that  of 
many  wild-fowl,  and  certainly  not  above 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
thoroughly  frightened  bird  which  starts 
from  the  head  of  a  coulie  and  darts  down  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  or  more,  when 
it  may  reach  a  speed  of  seventy-five  miles 
an  hour. 

Our  vaiJpy  quail  are  often  accused  of  be- 
ing confirmed  runners  and  some  claim  that 
they  will  not  lie  to  a  dog  unless  closely 
pressed.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
where  cover  is  sparse  and  the  undergrowth 
of  weeds  and  grasses  very  thin,  the  birds 
will  often  run  long  distances  and  perhaps 
will  not  lie  well  until  flushed  a  second  time; 
but  in  this  section  if  a  bevy  is  flushed  and 
alights  on  a  side  hill,  covered  with  a  good 
giowth  of  ferns,  poison  oak,  sage  or  wild 
oats,  the  sportsman  will  find  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  birds  will  lie  fully  as  closely 
as  the  "  Bob  White "  quail,  and  you  may 
trample  the  brush  or  cover  within  a  few 
inches  of  their  heads  without  putting  them 
to  flight. 

I  remember  well  one  bevy  at  Marshal  Is, 
Marin  County,  that  flushed  and  flew  to  a 
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steep  hillside.  The  scattered  birds  dropped 
into  a  rank  tangled  growth  of  short  weeds, 
through  which  ran  many  cattle  trails,  cut- 
ting the  hillside  into  terraces  about  four 
feet  apart.  I  had  with  me  a  granddaughter 
of  Thos.  Watson's  good  dogs,  "  Starlight " 
and  "  Sam  Weller,"  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore she  made  a  stylish  point.  I  trampled 
the  brush  in  her  immediate  vicinity,  but  the 
birds  did  not  flush  and  after  continuing  this 
for  several  minutes  began  to  think  my  dog 
had  false-pointed  and  tried  to  send  her  on. 
Sue  was  a  keen-nosed  little  bitch  and 
stanch  as  a  rock  and  I  could  not  budge 
her,  so  putting  my  gun  aside,  I  determined 
to  show  her  the  error  she  had  made.  I 
parted  the  weeds  and  scrutinized  carefully 
every  inch  of  the  ground  within  a  radius 
of  five  feet,  and  finally  was  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  a  bird  squatting  beside  the  roots 
of  a  bunch  of  weeds,  its  bright,  beady  eyes 
taking  in  my  every  motion,  and  it  was  only 
wnen  I  stepped  back,  secured  the  gun  and 
lifted  the  bird  gently  with  my  foot  that  it 
took  flight  and  succumbed  to  a  load  of  nines. 
During  my  endeavors  to  flush  this  bird   I 


had  stepped  within  six  inches  of  its  head  a 
number  of  times,  but  yet  it  would  not  take 
flight.  I  have  known  a  friend  of  mine  to 
place  his  hands  upon  a  bird,  thinking  it  was 
a  cripple,  only  to  have  it  start  up  with  a  loud 
whirr  while  he  vainly  endeavored  to  get 
his  gun  in  time  to  secure  a  shot. 

Every  sportsman  of  experience  can  relate 
similar  incidents,  which  goes  to  show  the 
prime  necessity  of  using  a  good  dog  in  quail 
shooting,  for  without  the  aid  of  the  dog's 
keen  nose  the  majority  of  scattered  birds, 
as  well  as  bevies,  will  be  overlooked,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  you  go  over  the  ground. 

The  gun  is  merely  a  machine  in  your 
hands,  but  a  good  dog  is  at  once  a  pleasant 
companion  and  willing  servant,  who  not 
only  enjoys  the  sport  himself,  but  contrib- 
utes to  your  enjoyment  and  lessens  the 
labor.  Therefore,  when  choosing  a  four- 
footed  companion,  do  not  think  that  any 
nondescript  that  will  point  and  retrieve 
will   fill   all   requirements. 

Between  a  well  bred  pointer  and  English 
setter  there  is  little  to  choose,  and  a  good 
individual  of  either  breed  will  give  com- 
plete satisfaction.  In  picking  out  a  suit- 
able animal  to  accompany  you  on  your  out- 
ings, the  primary  requisites  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  are  intelligence,  a  keen  nose, 
speed  and  endurance  and  that  quality  known 
as  "  style,"  which  is  peculiar  to  the  dog  that 
is  graceful  in  motion  or  on  point,  and  which, 
during  the  whole  of  his  performance  in  the 
field,  impresses  you  with  the  beauty  of  his 
action.  It  may  be  possible  that  such  a  dog 
will  not  make  any  more  points  than  an  ugly, 
slouchy  brute,  but  an  hour's  shoot  over  a 
fast,  stylish  dog  is  worth  a  week's  hunt  over 
the  latter.  Not  only  should  your  dog  have 
the  qualities  enumerated  above,  but  his 
ancestry  should  be  above  criticism.  Do  not 
waste  your  money  on  an  unpedigreed  animal 
when  you  can  obtain  a  well  bred  dog  for  a 
reasonable  price.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  our 
best  field  dogs  are  bred  from  field  trial 
stock  and  no  one  thing  has  done  so  much 
toward  building  up  the  class  of  pointers 
and  setters  as  the  running  of  dogs  in  the 
field  trials.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  best 
individuals  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  and  are  subsequently  bred  from. 

When  you  purchase  a  puppy,  don't  neglect 
him,  leaving  him  lie  around  the  yard  when 
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he  should  be  in  a  trainer's  hands  having 
his  natural  instincts  developed  and  acquir- 
ing knowledge  which  is  never  picked  up  in  a 
kennel  yard.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  have 
him  trained  by  a  good,  reliable  trainer, 
you  may  do  the  training  yourself — provid- 
ing you  have  patience  and  will  take  your 
dog  afield  often  enough.  Make  up  your 
mind,  however,  that  you  cannot  train  and 
have  a  shoot  at  the  same  time,  as  the  dog 
will  need  all  of  your  attention.  Don't  ex- 
pect too  much  of  your  dog  the  first  season; 
give  him  time  to  gain  experience.  You  did 
not  gain  all  the  knowledge  you  possess  in 
one  or  a  dozen  years,  and  probably  have 
yet  much  to  learn.  So  it  is  with  the  dog; 
each  experience  afield  adds  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  birds  and  unless  he  is  given  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  his  natural  instincts  he  will 
never  be  more  than  a  mediocre  performer, 
no  matter  how  much  "  yard  training  "  you 
have  given  him. 

Don't  take  your  dog  afield  when  in  poor 
physical  condition,  soft  in  flesh  with  flabby 
muscles  and  tender  feet,  but  see  to  it  that  he 
receives  plenty  of  exercise  before  the  season 
commences  so  that  his  wind  will  be  sound, 
his  muscles  firm,  and  the  pads  of  his  feet 
toughened  so  as  to  avoid  foot  soreness. 

In  choosing  a  companion  to  accompany 
you  afield,  select  one  whom  it  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  know;  one  who  shows  the  in- 
stincts of  the  true  sportsman  in  all  his 
actions;  who  can  enjoy  the  good  work  of 
nis  dog  and  give  yours  the  credit  due;  one 
who  enjoys  an  outing  amid  nature's  haunts 
and  to  whom  the  size  of  the  bag  is  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  one  who  is  a  close  ob- 
server and  derives  pleasure  from  every  in- 
cident connected  with  his  communion  with 
nature;  one  who,  if  tne  size  of  the  bag  is 
small  and  the  walking  tiresome,  will  not  say 
that  he  is  through  with  the  sport  and  ready 
to  give  it  up  for  blue-rock  shooting  or  ping- 
pong.  Such  a  man's  friendship  will  be  worth 
possessing,  therefore  see  to  it  that  you  raise 
yourself  to  his  level  so  that  he  will  always 
be  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  to  have  a 
shoot  with  you. 

Don't  forget  to  add  a  collapsable  drink- 
ing cup  to  your  outfit,  but  leave  your  liquor 
on  the  sideboard  and  depend  upon  good, 
clear  spring  water  for  a  thirst  quencher. 
Carry  a  modest  package  of  lunch  with  you, 
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as  you  are  bound  to  get  hungry  and  the 
dried,  sun-warped  sandwiches  will  taste  bet- 
ter than  many  a  palate-tickling  viand  you 
have  enjoyed  at  the  taole  of  a  first-class 
restaurant. 

To  those  benighted  individuals  who  have 
spent  the  best  years  of  their  life  accumulat- 
ing lucre  and  the  formidable  list  of  ills 
to  which  the  confined  business  man  is  liable 
and  subject,  it  is  time  to  say:  "Cast  aside 
your  business  affairs  for  a  few  days  each 
season  and  take  to  the  hills  in  search  of 
quail."  The  benefits  received  from  the  mod- 
erate exertion  amid  nature's  surroundings 
will  more  than  repay  you  for  the  loss  of 
time,  even  if  the  size  of  the  bag  is  repre- 
sented by  a  cipher.  If  possible  spend  a  few 
hours  or  days  at  Bakersfield,  next  January, 
when  the  annual  field  trials  take  place,  and 
note  the  representative  gathering  of  sports- 
men present  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  enter  into  the  sport.  No  recreation  can 
be  more  healthful  or  exhilarating  than  up- 
land shooting  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
sport  has  so  many  devotees  among  the  sub- 
stantial men  of  this  state. 


MIDNIGHT    IN    CAMP. 

By  Frank  H.  Mayer. 

SLOWLY  above  the  pines  the  yellow  moon 
Drifts  to  the  West 
Sweetly  the  babbling  stream  with  eldritch 
croon 

Lulls  us  to  rest. 
Stealing   thro'    stately    spruce    and   tangled 
briar 

And  Aspen  gray, 
Floats  the  vague  incense  of  our  smould'ring 
Are 

Softly  away. 

Weirdly  athwart  the  glade  the  shadows  flit 

Into  the  night; 
Shunning  the  mystic  circle,  ember-lit 

In  wild  afrighl. 
Filled  are  the  forest  aisles  and  coverts  dim 

With   somber  shade, 
Save  where  some  moon-elf,  perched  on  sway- 
ing limb, 

Flashes  his  blade. 

Hushed  is  the    breeze's    plaint;     the    cliffs 
around 

No  more  afford 
Echoes  aeolian;  yet  the  tides  of  sound 

Flood  at  a  word. 
Stilled  is  the  peevish  hum  of  insect  life 

By  sleep  opprest. 
And   merged   the   feathered   throng's   melo- 
dious strife 

In   sensuous  rest. 

The   flow'rets   which   beneath   the    noonday 
glare 

Drooped  in  the  sun — 
Pining  and  fainting  in  the  heated  air — 

Now  wake  alone. 
And,  with  their  petals  gratefully  outflung, 

Sole  vigils  keep; 
While    drowsy    Nature,    with    her    lute    un- 
strung, 

Nods  in  her  sleep. 
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THE    BEAR   WE    DID    NOT    GET. 


Bv  Robert  Erskine  Ross. 


E  HAD  tramped  the  barren 
round-topped  hills  that  lie  over 
by  Gorman  Station  on  the  old 
stage  road;  we  had  fought  our 
way  through  the  mesquite,  scrub 
oak  and  buckthorn  of  the  higher  mountains 
to  the  northward,  and  had  emptied  our 
Y/inchesters  several  times  at  the  fleet  deer 
as  they  scudded  away  through  the  chaparral, 
drumming  a  tattoo  of  hoof-beats  on  the  sun- 
baked soil  of  the  Castac  range.  For  all 
this,  one  lone  venison  graced  the  huge  and 
ancient  willow  that  canopied  our  couches. 
Small  game  was  plentiful  and  we  had 
kept  our  larder  well  supplied  with  tender 
doves  and  juicy  yellowlegs — toll  from  the 
flocks  that  flew  with  mellow  whistle  over 
the  margins  of  Castac  Lake.  Mountain  and 
valley  quail  piped  their  matin  song  within 
a  few  yards  of  our  camp,  safe  in  the  assur- 
ance of  close  season. 

Kenneth,  Jeems  and  the  Duffer,  ten  days 
before  the  day  whereof  I  write,  had  folded 
their  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  with  them 
and  other  camp  duffle  had  embarked  on  the 
upper  deck  of  a  good  stout  mountain  wagon 
drawn  by  a  team  of  wiry  mustangs,  and  be- 
tween the  dark  and  the  daylight,  one  moon- 
less night,  had  left  Los  Angeles  and  driven 
by  easy  stages  through  the  San  Fernando, 
Soledad  and  San  Francisquito,  past  Eliza- 
beth Lake  and  over  the  Anteloupe  to  the 
tiny  blue  sheet  of  water  known  as  Castac 
Lake — shining  like  a  turquoise  in  a  setting 
of  dull  gold,  for  the  surrounding  mountains 
were  brown  with  the  drought  of  summer. 

The  trip  occupied  three  days  and  was 
made  without  mishap  or  incident  worthy  of 
note,  save  perhaps  one  evening  when  the 
Duffer  spread  his  blankets  over  the  hills 
of  some  very  energetic  ants.  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  little  insects 
resented  the  intrusion  is  still  painful,  and 
this  was  eight  years  ago.  But  we  digress. 
We  must  hasten  to  the  bear  end  of  the 
tale. 

The  rancho  on  which  our  camp  was 
pitched  formed  one  of  several  large  grants 


or"  mountain  land  that  were,  and  are  yet 
used  largely  as  cattle-ranges,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  major-domo 
that  we  were  accorded  the  privilege  of 
shooting  thereon,  the  land  being  strictly 
preserved.  Kern,  Ventura  and  Los  Angeles 
Counties  meet  at  a  point  nor  far  from  Cas- 
tac Lake,  and  the  old  Fort  Tejon,  crumbling 
relic  of  bygone  days,  lies  not  far  distant 
down  the  canon. 

Deer  were  very  plentiful  and  black  bear 
numerous,  as  a  multitude  of  bear  tracks 
in  the  dusty  cattle  trails  bore  mute  but 
credible  witness.  One  grizzly,  of  a  certainty, 
still  roamed  the  hog-backs  in  this  region 
and  took  frequent  tubs  in  the  lake.  Of  his 
existence  and  proximity  we  had  ample  proof 
and  the  bleeching  bones  of  many  a  fat  steer 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  prowess  of  his  fore- 
arm and  the  temper  of  his  claws.  The  va- 
queros  had  told  us  tales  of  his  cunning  and 
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fierceness,  and  Colonel  S ,  one  of  the  su- 
perintendents, told  us  how  he,  himself,  had 
built  crows  nests  in  the  lofty  pines  and  there 
set  men  to  watch  for  Horribilis,  but  all  in 
vain.  It  was  near  the  shores  of  this  lake 
that  "  Monarch,"  the  splendid  specimen  now 
in  Golden  Gate  Park,  was  captured,  and 
we  saw  some  of  the  many  miniature  log 
cabins  that  his  captor,  Captain  Kelly,  had 
built  to  snare  him.  These  facts,  added  to 
the  parting  advice  of  Captain  Kelly,  whom 
we  saw  shortly  before  leaving  Los  Angeles, 
and  who  had  said :  "  Boys,  go  for  the  bucks, 
but  'ware  the  grizzly!"  determined  us  to  give 
"  Clubfoot,"  as  he  was  mistakenly  called, 
a  wide  berth. 

One  warm,  lazy  afternoon,  after  we  had 
been  in  camp  a  week  or  so  and  the  keen  edge 
had  been  worn  from  our  hunting  appetites, 
Kenneth,  Jeems  and  the  Duffer  sat  on  a 
blanket  spread  beneath  the  cool  shade  of  the 
aforesaid  willow,  killing  time  by  alternately 
playing  "hearts"  and  rolling  cigarillos.  Con- 
versation lagged  and  we  were  grateful  when 
Colonel  S rode  up  on  a  fine  looking  sad- 
dle mare.  A  bottle  of  Canadian  Club  was 
produced  from  somewhere  beneath  the  tar- 
paulin of  the  wagon,  some  strips  of  bacon, 
long  and  thin,  were  cut  and  put  to  broiling 
over  the  coals  of  the  luncheon  fire,  and  what 
hospitality  our  camp  afforded  having  been 
set  before  our  welcome  guest,  we  prepared 
ourselves  for  a  treat — for  the  genial  colonel 
is  a  good  talker,  with  a  fund  of  rare  stories 
and  reminiscences  of  earlier  days  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Stories  that  had  tickled  the  ribs  of  San 
Francisco  club  men  over  the  toddies  years 
before,  but  which  were  new  to  us;  tales  of 
adventure  in  the  hunting  field  and  on  the 
trail;  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  vaquero, 
and  anecdotes  of  well-known  Californians 
followed  one  another  until  the  theme  drifted 
to  Bruin  and  his  ways.  His  cunning  and 
treachery,  apparent  cowardice  and  yet  real 
bravery,  all  came  in  for  comment  and  the 
sun  was  low  in  the  west  when  the  colonel, 
with  a  hearty  "  Adios,  boys "  and  a  stir- 
rup-cup, swung  into  the  saddle  and  rode 
off  into  the  gathering  shadows. 

The  night  had  come  and  the  frosty  stars 
glittered  with  startling  nearness  in  the  clear 
mountain  atmosphere.  Over  the  blazing 
camp  fire — for  the  nights  were  chill  as  the 


days  were  hot — with  the  savory  odor  of 
broiling  venison  steaks  and  the  aroma  of 
boiling  coffee  whetting  our  already  keen 
appetites,  Kenneth  and  the  Duffer  vowed 
that  before  another  set  of  sun  we'd  swing 
a  bear  in  camp. 

Jeems  thought  he  would  try  a  range  we 
had  as  yet  hunted  but  little  for  the  chance 
of  a  buck.  Over  the  coffee  and  pipes  we 
discussed  our  plans  for  the  morrow  'till 
drowsiness  overtook  us  and  we  rolled  into 
our  blankets  with  a  mutual  admonition  to 
awaken  early. 

Kenneth  and  Jeems  were  soon  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  judging  from  the  sounds  that  smote 
the  air,  but  the  Duffer  lay  long  awake,  lis- 
tening to  those  other  sounds  to  which  na- 
ture's nocturnal  children  give  voice.  The 
chirp  and  burr-r  of  innumerable  crickets 
and  insects,  the  deep  bass  boom  of  some 
ancient  bullfrog  and  the  shriller  answering 
croak  of  one  of  his  sons,  the  screech  of 
the  flitting  owls  and  now  and  again  the 
complaining  howl  of  some  hungry  coyote 
from  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  blended  in  one 
somnolent  chorus  'till  the  Duffer,  too,  slept 
and  doubtless  added  his  mite  to  the  music 
of  the  night. 

The  gray  of  early  dawn  was  just  steal- 
ing down  the  hills  when  the  Duffer  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  gave  a  protesting  kick  at  some 
scolding  chatterbox  who  kept  tugging  at  the 
blankets  and  yelling  "get  up!"  A  souse 
in  the  icy  water  of  a  little  stream  that  ran 
into  the  lake,  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  some 
smoking  hot  bacon  and  beans,  and  Kenneth 
and  the  Duffer  shouldered  rifles  and  struck 
out. 

About  a  mile  up  the  canon  we  struck 
a  cattle  trail  that  crossed  over  a  ridge 
to  the  summit  of  a  long  hog-back  and  thence 
on  for  several  miles  to  a  little  park-like  val- 
ley where  the  pasturage  was  good  and  the 
cattle  fed  and  waxed  fat.  Bear  tracks  were 
everywhere  and  in  the  dust  of  the  trail 
the  rapidly  dawning  light  showed  us  the 
tell-tale  footprints  of  Ursus  Americanus.  He 
must  be  a  big  one  and  so  we  decide  to  fol- 
low. On  and  on,  and  that  same  track  ever 
looming  before  us,  luring  us  on  with  the 
promise  of  large  possibilities  and  much  gore 
and  glory.  The  ascent  is  steep,  and  the  fact 
that  the  trail  leads  toward  the  forbidden 
ridge  where  by  report  "  Clubfoot "  has  his 
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"the  vaqueros  had  told 

lair  amid  huge  rocks  and  thickets  of  im- 
penetrable buckthorn,  adds  a  spice  of  danger, 
which,  however  improbable,  is  still  possi- 
ble. 

Eight — eight-thirty — nine  o'clock,  and  still 
the  dusty  cattle  trail,  up  hill  and  down; 
still  the  luring  bear  track,  and  now  the 
sun,  hot  in  his  ascendance.  A  leaning  live 
oak  overhanging  the  trail  offers  inviting 
shade  and  so  we  stop  to  roll  a  cigarillo. 

While  blowing  meditative  rings  upon  the 
fragrant  mountain  air  the  Duffer  looks  at 
the  trail  and  suddenly  studies  intently  the 
bear  tracks  impressed  there.  A  slow  smile 
lifts  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  widens,  and 
then  bursts  forth  in  a  roar  of  laughter  that 
makes  the  echoes  ring  and  startles  a  gray 
squirrel  that  has  been  nut  gathering. 

"  What  has  struck  you ;  have  you  gone 
daffy,  Bob?"  asks  Kenneth,  with  a  trace 
of  real  solicitude  in  his  voice  as  though  he 
really  feared  the  Duffer  had  taken  sudden 
leave  of  his  senses. 


US   TALES  OF   HIS   CUNNING." 

With  difficulty  the  Duffer  answers,  be- 
tween gasps:  "No  lad,  no  more  than  you,  but 
we're  a  brilliant  pair  now,  aren't  we?"  and 
he  leads  the  still  protesting  Kenneth  to  the 
trail  and  traces  with  his  finger  the  print  of 
the  almost  human  hind  foot  of  the  bear. 

"  Which  way  have  we  been  walking,  lad- 
die?" 

"  Why  north,  you  duffer." 

"  And  now  please  tell  me  on  which  end 
of  these  tracks  the  claw  prints  are." 

"Why,  the  south  end.  Why— well,  I'll 
be — yow!"  screams  Kenneth,  as  the  joke  is 
borne  home.  "  You've  been  trailing  this 
bear  from  toe  to  heel!" 

"I?  We,  rather,  you  mean,"  I  retort. 

We  shake  hands  and  vow  never  to  tell, 
but — well,  it  was  eight  years  ago  and  Ken- 
neth won't  care,  for  the  years  have  made 
him  wiser,  while  the  Duffer — is  the  Duffer 
still. 
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THE    FLY   AND    THE    LURE. 


Bv  William  T.  Church. 


WO  fishermen  went  down  to  the 
waters  to  fish  one  morning  in 
June.  One  carried  a  creel  and 
wielded  a  rod  of  perfect  trim 
and  balance,  lifting  his  tapered 
line  and  dropping  it  so  delicately  that  the 
flies  seemed  to  float  alike  in  air  and  on 
water,  tempting  from  riffle  and  pool  the 
spotted  beauties  that  so  nearly  matched 
their  daring  against  his  skill.  The  other 
carried  a  long  handled  landing  net  and 
swung  a  six-foot  rod  of  artistic  design. 
His  soft  silk  line  was  spooled  on  a  high- 
power  reel  of  exclusive  make;  and  his  lure 
shot  straight  and  true  from  the  tip  of  his 
rod  to  the  watery  window  of  the  "  bronze- 
back  "  on  watch  for  breakfast  or  amuse 
ment. 


One  cooled  his  feet  in  a  mountain  tor- 
rent pouring  down  steep  runs  and  musical 
cascades  from  regions  of  perpetual  snow, 
seemingly  imparting  to  its  denizens  the 
fierce  spirit  of  the  crags  over  which  it 
leaped  and  the  rocky  chasms  through  which 
it  rushed  with  noisy  energy.  The  other 
waded  thigh-deep  into  a  rippling  stream 
which  gathered  its  modest  flood  from 
hillside  springs  and  brooks,  winding  through 
cool  forests  and  green  meadows,  holding  in 
reserve  a  force  well  nigh  unseen  and  har- 
boring gamesters  whose  sides  reflected  the 
verdure  of  its  wooded  shores,  and  whose 
backs  were  burnished  in  the  rays  of  the 
evening  sun. 

One  found  his  music  in  the  swish  of  a 
resillient  bamboo  as  it  turned  a  backward 


ONE  WIELDED  A  ROD  OK  PERFECT  TRIM. 
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into  a  forward  cast,  and  carried  line  and 
leader  over  the  dancing  broken  waters.  The 
other  found  his  song  in  the  spinning  reel 
as  it  swiftly  parted  with  its  coil  of  silk  to 
follow  and  retrieve  the  whirling  lure.  Both 
were  in  tune  with  the  accompaniment  of 
nature's  orchestra  of  birds  and  winds  and 
waters  and  the  thousand  melodies  of  the 
wide  out-of-doors. 

One  looked  up  to  the  mountains  with  their 
mysterious  heights  and  lost  trails,  and 
thought  how,  after  all,  the  game  that  feeds 
in  their  lofty  parks  and  hides  on  their 
rocky  cliffs  is  like  the  game  he  seeks  in  the 


enabled  him  to  cross  to  a  shallower  riffle 
where  he  could  wade  down  stream  a  hundred 
yards.  Behind  him  was  the  rushing  water 
01  the  river  and  a  clear  back  cast.  In  front 
and  beyond  the  riffle  was  a  long  reach  of 
deep  water,  shaded  by  overhanging  rocks 
and  trees.  The  bright  sunshine  tempered 
the  chill  of  the  swift  flood.  El  Carpintero 
was  mortising  the  season's  first  acorn  into 
a  great  pine  on  the  bluff.  Sir  Kingfisher 
trod  the  air  expectantly  over  an  eddy  in  a 
corner  of  the  pool.  Soon  a  gray  hackle, 
a  professor  and  a  royal  coachman  floated  out 
over  the  riffle  into  the  shadows  and  dropped 


stream  before  him,  possessed  of  the  same 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  moving  with 
the  same  vigor  of  joyous  freedom,  and  graced 
with  the  beautiful  colors  from  the  same 
Master's  palette.  The  other,  at  intervals 
between  his  fishing,  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
shaded  pictures  of  the  woodland,  the  green 
domes  of  the  hills,  or  searched  a  bit  of  low- 
land where  the  soldier  blackbirds,  the  sen- 
tinels of  the  marsh,  teetered  on  tall  whip 
reeds  to  warn  the  wary  but  noisy  feathered 
forces  that  haunt  the  dank  vegetation  of  the 
still  waters,  of  any  threatened  invasion  of 
their  preserves. 

The  one  climbed  along  the  rocky  bank  of 
his   raging   river   until   a   crazy   foot-bridge 


J-OWLAND." 

lightly  among  the  leaping  trout.     The  flies 
were  winners,  every  one  of  them! 

The  casting  and  the  play  went  on  for  two 
splendid  hours.  Three  times  doubles  were 
brought  to  net;  and  the  twin  beauties  were 
cherished  in  careful  hands  as  they  were 
deposited  in  the  filling  creel.  Once  the  joy 
of  an  electric  shock  leaped  back  through 
line  and  rod,  setting  the  wrist  of  the  angler 
like  one  prepared  for  battle.  It  came  just 
as  the  flies  drifted  away  with  the  current. 
It  was  quick,  sure  and  firm.  "  Hooked  a 
good  one  now,"  escaped  his  lips;  and  the  ex- 
pression was  confirmed  as  a  fine  large 
"rainbow"  shot  into  the  air  and  fell  again 
into  his  fighting  element.    A  spurt — a  touch 
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"the  mantling  shadows  of  the  mountains." 


of  the  butt  and — disappointment!  A  treach- 
erous snell  parted  and  his  troutship  sped 
down  stream,  decorated  with  the  order  of 
the  royal  coachman. 

As  the  angler  sought  the  solace  of  his 
pipe  in  a  cozy  nook  on  shore,  waiting  the 
evening  fishing,  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  an 
unmarked  fish  swiftly  moving  up  stream 
mistake  the  great  spectrum  of  the  clouds 
for  a  water  fall;  and  leaping  into  its  pris- 
matic depths,  paint  his  two  sides  with  long 
stripes  of  its  gorgeous  colors,  so  that  he 
fell  back  into  the  waters  as  the  first  rain- 
bow trout.  As  the  mantling  shadows  of  the 
mountains  spread  slowly  out,  absorbing  the 
lesser  shades  of  tree  and  rock,  and  the 
wind  died  with  the  fading  day,  this  angler 
is  again  in  the  stream.  A  carefully  tested 
professor  of  goodly  size  is  cast  over  the 
lower  end  of  the  dark  reach.  It  softly 
touches  the  waters,  floats  around  and  down 
the  current,  taking  the  belly  out  of  the  line; 
and  just  as  it  straightens  from  the  rod, 
it  is  snapped  up  viciously  by  a  well  devel- 
oped descendent  of  the  dream  fish.  This 
time  the  gut  holds  true.  Leader,  line,  rod 
and  man  work  in  harmonious  unison;  and  in 
twenty  minutes  the  creel  safely  encloses 
such  a  prize  as  falls  but  occasionally  to 
a  good  fly  rod. 

Now   the   other,   the   devotee   of  the   lure, 
in    the    beginning     selected     from     his     fat 


leather  tackle  book  a  large  silver  doctor 
with  a  weighted  body,  having  a  tiny  "  dip- 
sey  "  swiveled  to  its  double  snell  and  cast 
with  his  short  rod  over  a  broad  riffle  to 
wnere  the  water  surged  round  a  huge  boul- 
aer  and  scooped  out  the  gravel  below. 
A  small  mouthed  black  bass  of  the  red-eyed 
variety  saw,  as  he  paused  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, this  brilliant  insect  falling  through 
the  air  and  he  met  it  with  half  the  length 
of  his  body  above  the  water.  Then  he  be- 
came very  busy  trying  to  make  the  gay  de- 
ception let  go.  He  leaped  into  the  air,  but 
it  clung  to  his  nose.  He  rushed  down 
stream  many  yards  but  as  he  looked  back, 
he  saw  the  tail  of  his  capture  reaching 
away  seemingly  to  the  clouds.  He  tried 
to  fall  on  this  long  tail  to  break  it,  but  it 
was  swiftly  lowered  out  of  harm.  Then  he 
endeavored  to  twist  it  about  some  reeds, 
but  it  pulled  so  that  he  was  persuaded  to  go 
in  another  direction.  Then  he  rushed  up 
stream  with  all  the  strength  of  his  prime 
body  to  see  where  that  long  tail  was  fast- 
ened. It  retreated  as  rapidly  as  his  im- 
petuous advance.  Then  he  sulked  on  the 
bottom,  broadside  to  the  swift  current,  but 
the  strain  was  very  great,  so  he  tried  leap- 
ing again.  Once  the  long  tail  of  this  giddy 
fly  that  clung  so  tightly  to  his  mouth  crossed 
the  sharp  corner  of  a  rock,  but  our  proud 
fish   was   now  too   tired   to   swerve   quickly 
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enough  to  quite  sever  it.  He  drifted  now. 
Ii  was  easier  on  the  side.  The  click  of  the 
reel  buzzed  in  his  dull  fish  ears.  He  saw 
brown  meshes  reaching  out  for  him  in  the 
water,  and  instinct  told  him  to  dive  deeply. 
He  curved  his  great  tail  for  a  last  lunge, 
but  its  power  was  gone.  The  black  line 
brought  him  up  head  first  and  the  landing 
net  swept  under  him. 

Several  fine  fish  of  lesser  size  were  added 
to  the  string  before  the  riffle  was  passed. 
Then  the  angler,  coming  to  a  tall  bank  of 
rushes  where  the  river  widened,  drew  from 
them  a  light  boat  in  which  he  drifted  down 
a  quiet  run,  starting  up,  as  he  hugged  the 
shore,  a  pair  of  blue-wing  teal  that  had 
summered  there.  He  laughed  as  their  flock 
of  fourteen  fluffy  ducklings  skurried  to  shel- 
ter in  the  weeds.  He  fired  his  pistol  at 
a  marsh  hawk  that  swooped  down  unpleas- 
antly near  their  cover,  and  thought  of  Octo- 
ber sport  for  some  lover  of  the  scatter  gun. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  now  was 
the  mouth  of  a  creek  generously  bordered 
with  lily  pads,  from  which  the  white,  waxy 
blooms  looked  up  in  snowy  purity,  each  hold- 
ing in  its  heart  a  bit  of  golden  sunshine. 
The  boat  was  pushed  to  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  these.  A  small  silver  spoon,  having  its 
single  hook  thrust  through  a  strip  of  white 
pork  with  a  touch  of  red  at  its  head,  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  heavy  fly,  cast  deftly  to  the 
edge  of  the  pads  and  reeled  slowly  in. 
There,  while  the  "  thunder  pumper  "  up  the 
creek  worked  out  his  road  tax,  five  beauties 


were  added  to  the  string.  Around  the  bend 
where  the  green  meadows  came  down  to 
court  the  sweet  waters,  the  boat  was  aban- 
doned, and  a  dainty  cork  frog  was  found 
to  be  appreciated  nearly  as  much  as  the 
long  jumpers  of  the  grassy  banks.  One  cast 
landed  this  lure  near  a  clump  of  cattails 
just  as  a  great  blue  heron  walked  out  of 
them  into  clear  water.  Without  seeing 
whence  it  came  he  reached  for  it  with  his 
long  bill;  and  when  it  darted  away  at  the 
summons  of  the  reel,  he  arose  with  all 
his  dignity  and  his  plumes,  and  shaking  the 
water  from  his  slim  wadders  flapped 
solemnly  away.  Later  in  the  day,  below  the 
dam,  a  scarlet  ibis  on  a  gold  spoon  and 
a  buck  tail  were  the  killers.  Some  splendid 
fights  closed  the  day's  sport  and  increased 
the  weight  of  that  angler's  string. 

In  the  evening  these  two  fishermen  met. 
The  one  came  from  the  stream  of  the  moun- 
tains with  a  heavy  creel  and  a  light  heart. 
The  other  came  from  the  river  of  the  valley 
with  a  song  on  his  lips  and  a  fine  string  of 
bass  on  his  back.  "What  luck?"  asked  the 
one.  "What  luck?"  cried  the  other.  Both 
answered  with  the  successful  fisherman's 
response — a  silent  exhibition  of  their  prizes. 

"  I  will  give  you,"  said  he  of  the  fly  rod, 
"  my  basket  of  rainbows,  if  you  will  teach 
me  the  art  of  lure  casting."  "  And  I,"  said 
he  of  the  bait  rod,  "  will  give  you  my  string 
or  red-eyes  for  a  lesson  in  the  casting  of 
the  fly."  So  each  bore  away  the  other's 
fish  and  became  a  diligent  student  of  the 
art  that  secured  them. 
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IN    THE    HUNTERS'    MOON. 


By  W.  H.  Nelson. 


T  WAS  November,  and  the  soft 
radiance  of  the  Hunter's  Moon 
bathed  hills  and  vales,  fields  and 
woods  in  a  flood  of  silver  light, 
tempered  and  rendered  spiritual 
by  the  veil  of  mist  which  hangs  from  the 
trailing  robes  of  that  fairest  maiden  of  the 
family  of  seasons — Indian  Summer. 

If  ever  the  spirit  of  Nimrod,  the  mighty 
hunter,  takes  full  possession  of  a  farmer's 
boy,  it  is  when  Indian  Summer  walks  abroad 
by  the  light  of  that  magic  lantern,  the 
Hunter's  Moon.  So  it  happened  in  the  fif- 
ties that  two  of  us,  whom  I  shall  designate 
as  John  and  Bill,  moved  by  the  spirits  of  the 
season,  left  the  sheltering  roof-tree  and  wan- 
dered forth  in  quest  of  adventure — and  a 
'coon.  Babbling  down  from  its  home  in  the 
springs  that  sparkle  from  the  hillsides,  came 
the  drowsy  stream  known  to  rural  people 
as  "  Harker's  Run."  Its  liquid  lip  was  mel- 
low with  the  music  of  autumn,  murmurous 
with  gladness,  drowsy  with  repose.  Its  tor- 
tuous channel  through  the  woods,  and  wind- 
ing through  the  fields,  now  yellow  with 
ripened  corn,  ran  by  the  home  of  many  a 
'coon,  and  bent  about  the  nest  of  many  a 
rabbit  that  slept  to  the  music  of  its  day- 
time lullaby  and  sought  its  food  in  the 
narrow  vale  at  night.  The  rustling  corn- 
blades  swaying  in  the  soft  breeze  were  the 
frou-frous  of  the  night  and  sang  the  cradle 
song  of  the  birds  that  still  lingered  by  the 
leafy  home  which  had  been  the  shelter  of 
their  infancy.  Sightless  and  helpless  no 
more,  they  gathered  in  the  tree-tops  that 
overhung  the  gurgling  stream  for  their  final 
flight  southward,  and  their  soft  twitterings 
were  their  happy  good-byes  to  the  "  Old,  Old 
Home." 

In  a  bend  of  the  stream,  flanked  on  either 
hand  by  its  glancing  waters,  stood  a  huge 
elm,  the  palimpsest  upon  whose  coiled  scroll 
the  centuries  had  written  and  effaced  the 
records  of  their  years.  It  was  known  to  the 
hunter  fraternity  as  the  "  Old  'Coon  Tree." 


In  its  spacious  heart  the  furry  plantigrades 
were  known  to  dwell,  while  in  the  corn- 
field behind  it  was  the  exhaustless  commis- 
sary from  whose  stores  the  ring-tailed  rob- 
bers of  the  neighboring  roosts  drew  most 
of  their  supplies.  The  dainty  baby-tracks 
among  the  rows,  when  the  corn  was  in 
roasting-ear,  showed  whose  work  was  the 
havoc  among  the  milky  ears,  half  husked 
and  half  devoured.  In  the  sand-bars,  where 
the  eddying  waters  bent  and  turned,  the 
same  cute  footprints  told  of  the  search  for 
crawfish  beneath  the  tilted  stones. 

Winding  along  the  banks  of  this  sylvan 
stream,  John,  bearing  the  old  flint-lock,. 
Bill  the  axe,  went  the  hunters,  listening  to, 
and  telling,  by  turns,  anecdotes  which,  if 
they  were  innocent  of  authenticity,  did  not 
lack  in  intensity  of  incident  and  imaginative 
embellishment.  Old  Rover  skirmished  back 
and  forth,  hither  and  yon,  and  at  last,  just 
An  the  midst  of  one  of  John's  most  artistic 
and  thrill:  ng  lies,  gave  tongue  from  the 
cornfield.  Along  the  fence  row  and  straight 
to  the  elm,  thrashing  the  rustling  corn 
with  wide  swinging  tail  he  went,  and  there 
proclaimed  the  game  treed. 

The  lie  was  dropped,  never  to  be  resumed, 
and  with  hurrying  steps  the  youthful  Nim- 
rods  marched  to  the  music  of  old  Rover's 
bugle.  Back  and  forth  among  the  corn-rows 
they  paced  beneath  the  forest  monarch, 
bringing  the  sky-hung  lantern  to  bear  on 
every  part  of  the  spreading  top,  the  flint- 
lock at  threatening  full  cock,  finger  on  trig- 
ger, heart  in  mouth. 

In  vain;  Luna  refused  to  betray  her  two- 
handed  fur-bearer  and  the  fuzee  was  re- 
luctantly leaned  against  the  fence  and  a  dis- 
cussion began  as  to  the  advisability  of 
"  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree." 
Now,  this  forest  king  was  the  property  of  a 
man  known  amongst  irreverent  boys  as  "  Old 
Skinflint  Williams,"  a  rich  old  farmer  whose 
bank  account  and  his  love  for  boys  were  out 
of  all  proportion.    He  was  known  as  a  miser 
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and  a  boy-hater.  It  was  known,  too,  that  he 
set  particular  store  by  this  tree,  inasmuch 
as  it  figured  conspicuously  in  his  title  deeds 
as  a  "  witness-tree." 

However,  the  night  had  worn  to  the  hour 
when  ghosts  walk  and  good  men  sleep.  Old 
Skinny  was  doubtless  fast  asleep.  Besides, 
his  house  was  half  a  mile  away,  far  beyond 
the  sound  of  the  axe.  True,  the  tree  would 
fall  in  the  corn  and  crush  half  an  acre  of 
it  into  driblets,  but  Skinny  wouldn't  hear 
it.  And,  as  the  crowning  argument,  Rover 
was  standing — like  his  masters — on  his 
hind  legs,  begging  to  have  that  'coon-home 
brought  to  the  ground.     The  ayes  prevailed. 

It  was  a  big  task,  but  strong  arms  and 
nopeful  hearts  make  lightsome  work.  The 
moon,  though  she  refused  to  reveal  her  ar- 
boreal child,  held  her  light  kindly  for  the 
choppers,  who  by  turns  tackled  the  giant 
trunk  which  finally  fell,  groaning  and  crash- 
ing, on  its  mother's  breast  amidst  a  confused 
wreck  of  crushed  cornstalks  and  splintered 
branches. 

Rover  dashed  into  the  top  almost  ere  it 
"had  reached  the  earth.  He  smelled  and 
leaped,  and  barked  and  chewed,  but  could 
find  no  'coon,  and  at  last  the  weary  and 
disappointed  hunters,  dragging  reluctant 
Rover  with  them,  went  silently  home  to 
sleep  and  dream  of  'coon-trees  and  prosecu- 
tions by  Old  Skinny. 

Morning  came  and  with  it  the  memory 
of  that  disappointing  hunt.  Bill  could  not 
rest  until  he  knew  something  more  of  the 
tree,  and  taking  counsel  of  his  instincts 
and  accompanied  by  a  little  grizzly  Scotch 
terrier,  wandered  to  the  scene  of  last  night's 
abortive  labor. 

On  the  ground,  surveying  the  wreck  of  tree 
and  cornfield,  stood  grim  Old  Skinny.  To 
advance  was  frought  with  danger,  for  his 
twisted  boot-mark  in  the  loam  might  betray 
him.  To  retreat  was  sure  to  arouse  the  old 
man's  suspicions,  for  Bill  had  been  observed. 
With  as  innocent  an  air  and  as  bold  a  front 
as  he  could  summon,  he  faced  the  situation. 
It  was  a  pregnant  moment! 

"  Scotchy "  fortunately  created  a  diver- 
sion in  his  young  master's  favor  by  rush- 
ing into  the  top  and  setting  up  a  tremendous 
racket  by  the  side  of  a  huge  limb.  The 
stern  old  farmer  became  interested  in  spite 
of  his  anger  and   presently   dispatched   the 


trembling  Bill  to  the  house  for  an  axe.  It 
was  a  welcome  contrast  to  the  sulphurous 
volley  which  he  had  expected,  the  old  man 
being  a  master  of  expletives.  Returning 
with  the  axe  Bill  surrendered  it  to  the 
old  man  who  at  once  mounted  the  log  and 
began  chopping  where  Scotchy  insisted  was 
the  storm  center.  Ere  long  an  opening  into 
the  hollow  heart  was  made  big  enough  to 
admit  Scotchy,  who  instantly  darted  in  and 
turned  to  the  left.  Then  from  out  that 
dark  interior  issued  such  a  din  as  never  be- 
fore had  been  heard  on  the  banks  of  Har- 
ker's  Run.  Scotchy  did  not  long  maintain 
his  character  as  constable,  but  came  back, 
rump  in  advance,  with  a  'coon  hanging  to 
him.  The  rebellious  prisoner  let  go  and 
dropped  back  into  the  darkness  to  await 
further  developments. 

A  long  forked  stick  was  now  procured. 
The  hole  was  enlarged  and  the  stick  inserted 
until  it  reached  a  soft  resistance,  then 
twisted  till  it  took  firm  hold  on  the  fur. 
Withdrawing  it,  a  coon  was  brought  to  the 
opening,  where  a  quicK  blow  of  Skinny's  axe 
ended  that  fellow's  career.  The  remains 
were  dragged  out  and  turned  over  to  Scotchy. 
That  enterprising  individual  took  a  quick 
sniff  and  then  addressed  his  ■  nose  to  the 
opening  in  the  log.  A  fierce  growl  pro- 
claimed the  presence  of  another  'coon.  The 
twisting  stick  again  brought  to  light  a 
corn-thief  who  shared  the  fate  of  his  pre- 
decessor. 

Scotchy  still  said  "  more  "  and  the  twist- 
ing was  repeated.  Act  third  was  like  unto 
the  second.  And  still  Scotchy  was  not 
satisfied.  A  fourth  execution  took  place — 
a  fifth,  and  then  Scotchy  went  in  once  more 
to  investigate,  came  out,  sniffed  at  each 
dead  form  in  turn,  then  lay  down  and  be- 
gan dressing  his  wounds. 

The  grizzled  old  farmer  looked  from  his 
tnrone  on  the  log,  first  at  the  boy,  then  at 
the  pile  of  dead  'coons,  took  a  fresh  chew 
of   "dog-leg"   and   said: 

"  Bill,  ye  dad  burned  little  scallawag,  you 
were  here  last  night  and  helped  to  cut  this 
tree  down,  and  I  know  it!  Look  at  them 
tracks  in  the  ground;  now  look  at  that 
derned  crooked  boot  o'  your'n.  D'ye  think 
I  haint  spotted  ye?  I  c'd  make  ye  pay  a  putty 
price  fer  this  yer  tree,  but  bein's  ye  helped 
me  kill  them  air  'coons  I'll  let  ye  off  this 
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time.     But "   and   the   old   lecturer   spit 

through  his  teeth — "  ef  ever  ye  cut  this  tree 
down  ag'in,  goll  darn  ye,  I'll  kick  yer  back- 
bone out  through  the  hole  in  yer  ole  hat.  Ye 
hear  me?  Take  yer  game  and  skin  fer 
home,  'nd  yerafter  hav'  somethin'  kinder  to 
say  of  'OF  Skinflint!'" 

The  grim  old  farmer  has  long  slept  in  an 
unmarked  grave  on  a  gentle  knoll  whose 
sodded  summit  looks  down  into  the  glanc- 
ing waters  of  Harker's  Run,  the  hurrying 
stream  whose  crystal  current,  in  that  old 
time,  turned  the  complaining  wheels  of  a 
busy  grist  mill  not  far  from  the  old  'coon 
tree,  and  further  up  stream  yanked  up  and 
down  the  rushing  saw  whose  relentless  teeth 
clove  fierce  way  through  oaken  logs,  has 
dwindled  to  a  thread  which  only  serves  to 
link  together — like  a  strand  of  beads — a 
chain    of    pools.      The    Run,    like    the    old 


farmer,  is  no  more.  Not  now  the  idle  fisher 
prowls  along  its  banks  with  fish-worm  bait, 
and  willow  pole,  in  search  of  "  Dad  Weid- 
ners  "  or  "  goggle-eyes." 

Bill,  from  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  drows- 
ing under  the  ceaseless  monotony  of  wrang- 
ling lawyers'  tongues,  dreams  often  of  Har- 
ker's Run. 

Over  the  dust  and  grime  of  the  heated 
court  room  comes  shimmering  down  the 
silver  light  of  the  Hunter's  Moon,  and 
through  the  buzz  and  drone  of  direct  and 
cross-examination,  the  hum  and  haw  of  re- 
buttal and  sur-rebuttal,  he  hears  the  silken 
frou-frou  of  the  corn  blades,  the  gurgle  of 
the  lapsing  waters  of  the  unforgotten  stream. 

John,  if  living,  is  still  lying.  If  dead,  he 
is  lying  still.  Over  all  that  happened  in 
those  happy  days,  Time  has  swept  with  piti- 
less pen,  the  fatal  word 
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STOP   THIS    EVIL. 

IN  AN  able  article  entitled  "The  Passing 
of  the  Steelhead  "  published  in  this  issue, 
Mr.  Alfred  V.  La  Motte  very  forcibly  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of  legislation  prohibit- 
ing the  netting  of  steelheads  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  during  their  season  of  congrega- 
tion at  these  points  preparatory  to  their 
ascending  the  streams  to  deposit  the  spawn 
•which  ultimately  is  transformed  into  "  rain- 
how  "  trout.  In  this  view  Western  Field 
unhesitatingly  coincides.  The  steelhead  is 
not  a  salmon  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but 
is,  as  Mr.  La  Motte  points  out,  the  progen- 
itor of  the  rainbow  trout,  and  upon  his  un- 
disturbed function  of  spawning  is  dependent 
the  trout  supply  of  our  inland  waters.  If 
this  noble  fish  is  to  be  decimated  during  its 
season  of  reproduction  in  the  way  now  au- 
thorized by  that  exceedingly  ill  advised 
clause  in  our  present  fish  law,  which  spe- 
cifically permits  of  its  netting  at  the  very 
time  of  all  times  when  it  should  be  pro- 
tected, it  will  not  be  long  until  the  gamy 
rainbow  of  our  streams  will  have  faded  into 
the  mist  of  memory  alone  and  one  of  the 
cbiefest  recreative  attractions  of  our  state 
be  lost  forever. 


The  mouths  of  the  rivers  should  be  made 
sanctuary  instead  of  shambles  during  those 
months  when  the  fish  are  ascending  to 
spawn,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  assem- 
bly will  recognize  the  truth  of  this  before 
it  is  everlastingly  too  late. 

APPOINT  DELEGATES  NOW. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
to  be  held  at  Monterey  November  14-15  is  an 
event  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  sportsmen 
who  are  concerned  with  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  our  game  and  game  fishes. 
As  official  organ  of  the  allied  associations 
we  earnestly  urge  upon  the  local  organiza- 
tions the  importance  of  their  being  indi- 
vidually well  represented  at  this  conven- 
tion; each  local  body  is  entitled  to  five  rep- 
resentatives and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
full  quota  will  be  sent  in  every  instance. 

It  is  only  by  a  comparison  of  views  and 
consolidation  of  energies  that  we  can  hope 
to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  full  and  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  conditions  and  needs, 
and  the  larger  the  representative  assembly, 
the  more  thoroughly  will  the  ground  be 
covered. 

The  moment  is  pregnant  with  importance 
from  the  fact  that  a  strong  opposition  to  all 
game  protective  laws  has  materialized  in  a 
certain  quarter  among  an  element  too  power- 
ful to  be  ignored,  and  it  will  require  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  aggressive  counter 
organization  on  the  parts  of  the  real  sports- 
men to  defeat  certain  none  the  less  ne- 
farious because  openly  avowed  schemes  to 
destroy  the  people's  heritage. 

In  addition  to  its  business  importance  this 
meeting  will  be  a  social  reunion  of  pro- 
tectionists with  all  the  amenities  of  such  a 
function.  Many  interesting  papers  will  be 
read  and  much  of  value  to  the  state  at  large 
transacted.  We  again  urge  a  full  attend- 
ance and  confidently  forecast  a  successful 
convention. 

HANDS  OFF. 

THE  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  our  pres- 
ent game  law  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  great  plenitude  of  quail,  ducks  and 
deer  all  over  the  state.     Game  birds  of  all 
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kinds  are  particularly  numerous  this  year, 
quail  especially  being  in  greater  quantity 
and  more  universal  distribution  than  at 
any  time  for  five  years  previous. 

The  clause  prohibiting  the  sale  of  quail 
and  deer  has  borne  very  gratifying  fruit 
and  we  earnestly  urge  upon  all  clean  think- 
ing citizens  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
this  statute  at  all  hazards.  "  No  tampering 
with  our  game  laws!"  should  be  the  slogan 
of  the  people  in  the  coming  elections  and  the 
question  should  be  made  a  prime  issue  in 
this  campaign,  irrespective  of  political  par- 
tisanship. Make  the  game  hogs  and  com- 
mission men  keep  their  hands  off!  The 
game  and  fish  of  this  state  belong  to  the 
people  thereof  and  no  dealer  or  pot-hog  has 
any  right,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  rob  the 
community  of  its  common  heritage. 

THE  FALL  FLIGHT. 

WHAT  sportsman,  looking  at  the  bit  of 
marsh  glory  with  which  Mr.  H.  W. 
Hansen  has  beautified  our  cover  front  this 
month,  but  feels  an  electric  thrill  run  down 
his  spine  and  out  along  his  trigger  finger! 
And  yet,  who  among  us,  upon  second  thought 
is  not  glad  that  for  this  one  time  at  least 
there  will  come  no  sharp  dissonance  from 
the  adjacent  tules,  no  mangling  leaden  hail 
to  rend  and  maim  the  regal  bird  before  us 
and  dye  the  brackish  water  with  a  reproach- 
ful stain. 

How  the  memories  come  rushing  in  with 
that  plump  old  mallard!  Looking  past  him 
to  the  marsh  land  beyond,  one  catches  a 
whiff  of  the  never  to  be  forgotten  bog  odor 
that  eclipses  all  the  perfumes  of  Araby. 
In  the  eye  of  retrospection  the  faint  glow 
on  the  horizon  takes  on  a  pinkish  hue  and 
the  broken  water  under  the  drake's  feet 
flames  in  a  ruby  spray  like  sparks  from  a 
blacksmith's  anvil.  There  is  a  sanctity  and 
peace  of  afterglow  which  comforts  one  in- 
describably, even  though  he  be  couched  in 
ambush  with  a  cruelly  sinister  motive  at 
he,art. 

Blessed  indeed  is  the  man  to  whom  is 
given  the  delight  of  reality  as  pictured  here! 
No  matter  whether  the  hair  be  grey  and 
the   eye-fire   merely   a   smoulder   under   the 


ashes  of  age,  the  heart  still  tingles  with  the 
witchery  of  the  hour  and  the  soul  knows 
a  new  rejuvenation.  The  days  may  come 
and  go  and  the  frost  rime  of  time  skim 
over  the  pools  of  one's  longing — but  the 
longing  and  the  desire  are  still  there,  for 
the  hunting  instinct  never  dies.  It  is  the 
fall  flight  now  and  once  more  the  old  love 
is  rekindled.  The  favorite  old  gun  is  re- 
cleaned  and  oiled,  ever  and  anon  swung  an- 
ticipatingly  to  the  shoulder,  even  it  be 
perforce  returned  by  circumstances  to  its 
case  to  rest  unused  during  the  present  days 
of  delight.  There  is  a  comfort  in  the  mere 
knowing  that  out  under  the  crescent  horns 
of  the  hunter's  moon  the  ducks  are  tearing 
the  mantle  of  night  into  shimmering  ribbons 
as  they  roar  down  through  the  gathering 
gloom  to  rest  on  the  pleasant  waters. 

It  is  the  fall  flight.  Good  hunting,  broth- 
ers! 

ONLY  RELIABLE  ADVERTISERS. 

NO  OTHER  feature  of  the  Western  Field 
has  aroused  more  favorable  comment 
than  has  its  advertising  departments.  The 
policy  of  our  management  has  been,  and 
is,  to  admit  to  these  pages  only  advertisers 
of  established  solvency  and  good  commercial 
rank,  rejecting  all  business  offered  which, 
in  our  judgment,  is  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree questionable. 

This  rule  was  established  primarily  in 
the  interests  of  our  readers,  to  whom  we 
believe  a  publisher  owes  the  utmost  pro- 
tection that  a  conservative  and  dependable 
medium  can  afford.  The  public  may  rest 
assured  that  we  will  take  every  precaution 
against  that  all  too  large  class  of  irrespon- 
sible concerns  who  trade  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  masses. 

It  will  be  our  aim  to  verify,  as  nearly  as 
conditions  will  admit,  the  statements  of 
fact  made  by  our  advertising  patrons,  and 
the  admission  of  any  advertisement  to  these 
pages  will  in  itself  constitute  our  unquali- 
fied recommendation,  both  of  product  and 
producer.  Should  any  deception  material- 
ize in  this  connection,  we  earnestly  request 
that  we  be  apprised  of  it  in  detail,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Our  aim  is  to 
make  this  magazine  absolutely  authentic 
and   dependable  in  every  respect. 
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HE  last  two  months  of  the  sea- 
son were  busy  months  for  the 
yachtsmen.  The  race  on  Sun- 
day, September  14,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Club  from  Val- 
lejo  to  Sausalito  brought  out  seven  contest- 
ants, who  started  between  11  and  11:15 
a.  m.  over  a  line  drawn  across  Mare  Island 
Straits  from  the  float  of  the  Vallejo  Yacht 
Club  in  the  following  order:  Sloop  Rover, 
yawl  Royal,  sloops  Queen,  Challenger, 
Amigo,  Halcyon  and  Thetis.  The  sloop 
Queen  with  a  gafftopsail  and  flying  jib  did 
excellent  work  at  first,  but  in  San  Pablo  Bay 
she  stood  over  too  far  toward  the  Marin 
shore  and  was  passed  by  the  sloops  Thetis 
and  Rover.  At  Red  Rock  the  flagship  Thetis 
led  all  the  fleet  except  Challenger,  but  Com- 
modore Bridgman  kept  too  close  to  the 
Contra  Costa  shore,  losing  a  fine  breeze  off 
El  Campo.  At  the  entrance  to  Raccoon 
Straits  Queen  picked  up  and  passed  Thetis. 
Challenger  finished  first,  Queen  second, 
Rover  third,  Thetis  fourth,  Amigo  fifth  and 
Royal  last.  Halcyon's  time  at  finish  was  not 
taken.  The  heavy  time  allowance  which 
Challenger  gave  cost  her  the  first  place, 
which  was  won  by  the  yawl  Royal,  excel- 
lently sailed  by  Austin  and  Muchmore.  Chal- 
lenger took  second  prize  and  Thetis  cap- 
tured the  third  award.  The  details  of  the 
race  are  shown  in  the  table. 


Thetis  did  not  cross  the  starting  line  till 
11:17,  but,  as  only  fifteen  minutes  were  al- 
lowed within  which  to  get  over,  her  time 
was  taken  at  11:15. 

On  Saturday,  September  27,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club  received  the  members  of 
the  Corinthian  and  California  Yacht  Clubs 
in    their    club    house    at    Sausalito.     About 


QUEEN, 

two  hundred  yachtsmen  and  their  friends 
partook  of  the  hospitality  of  the  senior 
club. 

On  the  following  day  about  fifty  yachts 
cruised  out  to  the  channel  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  R.  S.  Bridgman.  The 
California   Yacht   Club   was   represented   by 


RACE   FROM   VALLEJO   TO   SAUSALITO, 

SEPTEMBER   14,   1905 

Yacht 

Sailed  by 

Starting 
Time 

Finishing 
Time 

Elapsed 
Time 

Time         Corrected 
Allowance         Time 

Royal 

Challenger. 

Thetis 

Amigo 

Queen 

Rover 

Halcyon 


C.  F.  Austin 

W.  G.  Morrow.. 
R.  S.  Bridgman. 
A.  R.  Haskins.. 

T.  L.  Hill 

W.  W.  Haley.... 

D.  Moves 


H     M      S 

11.10.45 
11.12.20 
11.15.00 
11.15.00 
11.12.15 
11.08.00 
11.15.00 


H      M      S 

5.18.45 
4.22.30 

5.10.(0 
5.12.50 
5.07.40 
5.08.55 


h    m     s 

6.08.00 
5.10.50 
5.55.00 
5.58.50 
5.55.55 
6.00.35 


H      M      S 

1.15.00 
.10.00 
.50.00 
.45.00 
.25.00 
.25.00 


H      M      S 

4.53.00 
5.00.50 
5.05.00 
5.13.50 
5.30.55 
5.35.55 


*  Distanced. 
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the  flagship  Thelma,  the  sloops  Pactolus, 
Catherine,  Dixie  and  Espy  and  the  yawl 
Idler.  Commodore  E.  P.  Sagar  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Yacht  Club  was  out  in  the  flagship 
Edna  and  was  accompanied  by  the  sloops 
Speedwell,  Emma,  Genesta,  Truant,  Phoe- 
nicia, Wawona,  Cupid,  Harpoon  and  the 
yawls  Arcturus,  Spray  and  Kittiwake.  The 
big  sloop  Nellie  was  also  at  Sausalito. 

On  Saturday,  October  4,  most  of  the  Corin- 
thian fleet  cruised  to  Paradise  Cove,  where 
a  big  bonfire  was  lighted  on  the  beach. 
Chowder,  songs  and  stories  whiled  away  the 
time  till  midnight  and  after  that  hour  visits 
to  the  yachts  were  in  order.  Next  day  a  race 
for  small  yachts  was  held  over  a  course 
from  Paradise  Cove  round  the  quarantine 
hulk  Omaha  and  back,  but  only  two  boats 
entered,  Ruby  and  Loiterer,  who  finished 
in  the  order  named. 


On  Sunday,  October  12,  the  San  Francisco 
Yacht  Club  held  an  open  regatta  for  yachts 
of  twenty-five  feet  racing  length  or  less, 
over  a  course  off  the  club  house  at  Sausa- 
lito. On  Sunday,  October  18,  the  Corinthians 
held  their  annual  games  at  Corinthian  Cove. 
On  Saturday,  October  25,  all  three  yacht 
clubs  held  their  closing  jinks,  and  on  Sunday 
the  last  scheduled  cruises  of  the  season 
were  taken. 

The  sloop  Vigilant,  which  successfully  de- 
fended the  America's  Cup  against  Valkyrie 
II  in  1893,  was  recently  sold  by  Percy  Chubb 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  to  F.  Lothrop 
Ames  of  Boston.  The  new  owner  will  take 
the  yacht  to  Boston  early  next  season  and 
will  use  her  as  a  cruiser,  racing  occasionally 
when  an  opportunity  occurs. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  after  consultation 
with  William  Fife,  the  designer  of  Sham- 
rock III,  has  decided  to  name  August  as  the 
month  for  the  next  races  for  the  America's 
Cup,  as  he  hopes  that  there  will  be  a  better 
chance  for  steady  winds  then  than  later  in 
the  year.  It  is  understood  that  the  new 
Shamrock,  being  constructed  of  steel,  will 
be  much  less  costly  than  her  predecessors, 
though  no  expense  likely  to  contribute  to 
her  success  will  be  spared. 
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YACHTING    IN    SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA. 

By  Herbert  E.  Carse. 


Wm'  Wi 


HE  present  interest  in  yachting 
in  Southern  California  promises 
much  for  the  future  of  the  sport. 
There  are  three  points  in  this 
section,  San  Diego,  San  Pedro, 
and  Terminal  and  Santa  Barbara,  where  the 
water  and  adjourning  facilities  offer  pleas- 
ing opportunities  for  the  development  of 
yachting. 

Santa  Barbara  has  not  the  land-locked 
water  which  is  of  much  extent  at  the  other 
two  places,  but  it  is  smooth,  being  protected 
partly  by  the  bight  in  which  the  bay  lies 
and  by  the  thick  bed  of  kelp  across  the 
front.  At  Avalon,  Catalina  Island,  is  a 
pretty  cove,  with  little  wind  as  a  rule,  which, 
added  to  the  discouragement  offered  by  the 
owners  of  the  island  make  sailing  craft 
rather  scarce.  This  is  the  case  with  most 
all  the  available  nooks  about  this  island. 

At  Long  Beach  can  be  found  a  number  of 
boats  at  any  time,  winter  or  summer,  en- 
gaged in  the  excursion  business,  but  yachts 
occasionally  drop  anchor  for  a  short  time. 
This  place  is  a  lee  shore  with  very  heavy 
surf  on  a  sand  beach,  too  rough  for  yacht- 
ing when  smoother  water  can  be  found 
within  five  mile's  at  Terminal,  Brighton 
Beach  or  San  Pedro.  At  Redondo  a  number 
of  boats  are  kept,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that 
any  of  the  yachts  stop  at  this  place. 

The  early  days  of  yachting  go  back  to  the 
time  of  the  San  Diego  Yacht  Club  of  San 
Diego  and  the  Catalina  Yacht  Club  of  San 
Pedro.  The  San  Diego  club  died  slowly  and 
for  a  long  time  past  the  name  only  remained. 
The  Catalina  Yacht  Club  was  started  by 
each  of  a  half  dozen  yacht  owners  contrib- 
uting twenty-five  dollars  each,  a  certain 
portion  to  go  to  permanent  fund.  The  Ag- 
gie, Nellie,  La  Paloma,  Rambler,  Penelope 
and  several  other  boats  made  up  the  flower 
of  this  fleet.  These  boats  and  their  scat- 
tering is  well  known.  The  Rambler  is  in 
Seattle,  Aggie  in  San  Francisco,  wearing 
white  instead  of  black  as  she  did  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  Penelope,  built  by  Jere 
Nichols  of  San  Diego  for  Lacey  Brothers, 
was  a  beauty  in  her  maiden  days,  but  on  her 


return  from  her  first  business  trip  to  Japan, 
her  white  hull  was  dirty  and  she  had  cer- 
tainly fallen  from  her  high  estate.  She 
has  since  led  a  roving  life  as  sealer  or 
general  tramp  in  search  of  her  living.  La 
Paloma,  with  spars  reduced,  turned  into  a 
power  craft  and  did  service  for  the  Wil- 
mington Transportation  Company  for  sev- 
eral years.  Last  year  the  engine  was  re- 
moved and  one  cruise  taken  with  her.  She 
was  then  made  fast  to  the  Southern  Paci- 
fic Company's  wharf  in  front  of  the  town 
of  San  Pedro,  stripped  of  her  canvas,  and 
carrying  a  splintered  topmast  to  keep  gulls 
from  alighting. 

She  now  lies  at  the  Wilmington  Transpor- 
tation Company's  shipyard,  receiving  a  paint- 
ing occasionally  under  the  water  line,  but 
otherwise  getting  no  attention.  The  boat 
is  a  pet  of  Hancock  Benning's  and  he  clings 
fondly  to  her,  evidently  not  from  her  pres- 
ent uses  but  from  her  former  victories  and 
the  capabilities  within  her. 

Nellie  is  a  bed-fellow  of  La  Paloma's,  as 
they  lie  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other. 
She  has  an  eventful  history,  being  built,  so 
I  have  been  told,  to  beat  the  Aggie  or  Annie. 
Later  owned  by  Kiefer,  whose  lavish  waste 
of  money  and  unwonted  extravagance  lost 
his  fortune  and  the  boat,  she  passed  to 
Hamilton,  having  secured  a  debt  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  same  Kiefer 
came  about  six  weeks  ago  to  Fellows'  boat 
shop  at  Terminal  and  wanted  to  work — any- 
thing, no  pay  till  he  had  learned  something 
of  the  business  and  could  earn  something. 

He  was  living  with  a  sister  in  Long  Beach. 
Not  being  familiar  with  the  use  of  tools, 
he  sawed  his  left  hand  quite  seriously  the 
first  half  day.  When  he  came  to  work 
again,  he  trudged  bravely  along  for  a  week 
or  so  when  he  fell  ill  in  a  fit,  and  did  not 
return  to  work  again. 

At  present  Nellie  makes  a  trip  or  two  each 
year  to  Catalina  Island,  bringing  back  sheep 
and  wool.  A  fence  is  built  around  the  top 
of  her  house  and  sheep  are  loaded  in  the 
enclosure  as  close  as  they  can  stand.  She 
is  the  property  of  the  Catalina  Wool  Com- 
pany, and  for  all  she  is  a  sheep  freighter. 
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her  long  raking  masts,  shapely  clipper  bow 
and  low  free  board,  readily  bring  to  mind  the 
former  days  of  luxury  and  elegance.  An  en- 
gine was  placed  in  her,  but  it  was  subsequent- 
ly removed;  her  center-board  well  has  also 
been  removed,  which,  of  course,  destroyed  the 
cabin  accommodations.  The  former  pretty 
interior  decorations  have  gone  to  ruin  or 
out  of  sight  entirely,  and  in  her  we  have 
another  example  of  the  expensive  yacht  re- 
duced to  business  purposes — for  which,  as 
a  rule,  they  are  but  poorly  adapted.   • 

The  boom  of  the  sunset  gun,  the  trim 
crews  and  the  yacht  races  gradually  drop- 
ped from  view  under  the  depression  of  busi- 
ness which  came  after  the  famous  "  boom  " 
days.  Shipping  dropped  down  until  the 
water  front  was  quiet  also. 

How  well  we  all  know  that  the  man  who 
loves  salt  water  cannot  remain  away  from  it 
permanently.  He  may  leave  it  for  a  part 
of  the  time,  but  not  for  always.  Some  of 
these  spirits  continued  to  visit  San  Pedro 
to  take  a  snuff  of  salt  air  and  try  a  brush 
to  windward  to  be  sure  that  the  tiller  hand 
had  not  lost  its  craftiness.  The  boats  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  attention;  speed  was 
prated  about  in  a  lofty  manner  by  the  old- 
timers,  who  had  seen  this  or  that  boat  do 
great  things  on  auspicious  occasions.  New 
boats  crowded  the  older  ones  and  swept 
away  their  supremacy.  Gradually  the  in- 
terest grew,  until  the  enthusiasm  brought 
into  existence  the  three  principal  clubs  of 
Southern  California — the  Chula  Vista  and 
Corinthian  Clubs  on  San  Diego  Bay  and 
the  South  Coast  Yachting  Club  with  present 
headquarters  on  Terminal  Island,  which  is 
separated  from  San  Pedro  by  a  channel 
about  as  wide  as  Oakland  Creek. 

The  Chula  Vista  was  the  first  of  the 
three  organized,  and  has  a  membership  of 
well-to-do  orange  growers  of  Chula  Vista, 
nine  miles  below  the  town  of  San  Diego 
and  on  the  bay.  Their  fleet  is  composed  of 
small  boats,  most  of  which  they  have  built 
themselves,  larks,  swallows  and  sharpies 
being  their  principal  models.  The  sharpie 
Josephine  is  champion  of  the  fleet  under 
their  arrangement  of  handicaps. 

The  South  Coast  Club  was  the  second  or- 
ganized and  is  the  largest  club  in  Southern 
California  at  present,  with  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing  membership. 


Fayktte  J.  Clute,  Editor. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

ID  you  ever  notice  how  careful 
the  painters  are  to  avoid  form- 
ing a  right  angle  by  allowing  a 
line  in  one  direction  to  join 
another  that  is  parallel  with  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  their  picture?  I  never 
did  until  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  the  other  day.  I  at  once  got  down  a 
volume  of  reproductions  and  looked  them 
over,  failing  to  find  a  single  case  in  which 
prominent  lines  had  been  so  employed. 
Reviewing  only  a  small  collection  of  prints 
by  my  amateur  friends  disclosed  the  fact 
that  they  often  allowed  themselves  to  com- 
mit this  error.  Once  it  is  discovered  to  be 
a  fault,  it  explains  why  certain  photographs 
are  not  as  pleasing  as  they  might  otherwise 
have  been.  While  I  am  not  at  all  partial 
to  the  oval  form  of  trimmer,  I  am  going  to 
employ  it  religiously  in  the  future  on  prints 
from  several  of  my  favorite  negatives.  I 
think  the  use  of  an  oval  or  round  mask  will 
partially  overcome  the  difficulty  in  some 
cases,  but  it  is  best  to  avoid  such  a  combi- 
nation   by    changing   the     position     of     the 

camera  when  .making  the  exposure. 

*     *     *     * 

We  have  all  made,  during  the  last  few 
months,  quite  a  number  of  those  landscape 
negatives  which  are  either  road  or  creek 
views  with  foliage  on  one  or  both  sides. 
The  days  being  long,  with  the  altitude  of  the 
sun  higher,  the  major  portion  of  them  were 
made  with  the  light  nearly  perpendicular. 
This,  combined  with  the  density  and  dark 
green  color  of  the  foliage,  combined  to  give 
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us  very  unsatisfactory  results,  results  that 
in  no  way  do  justice  to  tne  very  pretty 
scenes.  Now  that  the  days  are  growing 
shorter  and  the  light  less  strong,  let  us  again 
try  such  of  these  same  scenes  as  we  can 
reach  easily.  We  will  find  the  foliage  less 
dense  and  its  color  better  suited  to  the 
photographic  plate.  The  difference  in  re- 
sults obtained  with  this  class  of  subjects, 
photographed  in  all  the  glory  of  full  leaf 
ana  again  just  after  the  leaves  have  started 
to  fall,  is  hardly  believable.  Greater  still, 
is  the  improvement  if  we  choose  an  early 
morning  or  late  afternoon  hour  for  the 
later  exposure.  I  would  advise  the  making 
of  a  few  exposures  from  the  same  viewpoints 
as  those  used  earlier  in  the  season  and  a 
comparison  of  the  results  with  those  earlier 
obtained.  It  will  be  found  that  what  came 
out  at  that  time  as  a  mass  of  black  relieved 
by  meaningless  spots  of  white,  will  now  be 
rendered  as  masses  of  varying  degree  of 
light  and  shade,  well  relieved  against  a  sky 
of  good  tone.  The  gradation  in  the  foliage 
will  be  as  varied  as  the  variety  of  trees 
represented.  Even  those  that  have  early 
lost  their  mantles  of  green  will  only  aid  in 
emphasizing  the  contrast  between  them  and 
their  more  hardy  neighbors.  All  in  all, 
the  advantage  of  late  summer  with  a  low 
sun  for  landscape  work,  will  be  quite  appar- 
ent after  the  comparison  has  been  made. 
*     *     *     * 

I  received  some  prints  last  week  that 
were  sent  me  to  refute  my  own  contention 
that  the  gum-bichromate  process,  except  in 
the  hands  of  an  artist,  had  little,  if  any 
claim  to  superiority  over  carbon.  These 
prints  were  from  negatives  of  interiors  made 
at  one  of  our  large  Eastern  colleges.  In 
three  or  four  instances  duplicate  prints  on 
carbon  and  other  processes  were  sent.  As 
I  have  before  suggested  in  this  department, 
the  one  great  fault  in  the  larger  portion  of 
tne  architectural  interiors  turned  out  lies 
in  that  lack  of  softness  and  atmosphere 
which  the  eye  sees  in  all  except  the  most 
brilliantly  lighted  of  such  subjects.  At  the 
short  range  at  which  such  work  is  generally 
dene,  the  falling  off  in  definition  from 
the  point  focused  upon  is  so  rapid  that  we 
have  not  the  same  facility  for  producing 
softness  and  atmosphere  by  the  use  of  a 
large  stop,  that  we  possess  in  the  case  of 


landscape  work.  Printed  in  gum-bichromate, 
our  interiors  gain  greatly  in  delicacy  and 
softness,  the  medium  conferring  in  no  small 
measure  that  atmospheric  quality  which 
gives  one  the  feeling  of  being  "in"  the 
room  portrayed  instead  of  as  if  viewing  it 
from  the  outside  by  the  aid  of  a  strong 
search-light.  I  wish  all  my  amateur  friends 
that  are  interested  in  the  portrayal  of  ar- 
chitectural interiors  could  see  these  prints. 
It  would  be  a  strong  inducement  to  them 
to  give  the  gum-bichromate  process  a  trial, 
even  if  to  be  used  for  no  other  than  the 
printing  of  such  negatives  as  we  have  been 
discussing. 

*  *     *     # 

A  nearby  correspondent,  having  read  that 
work  produced  with  a  spectacle  lens  is  more 
artistic  than  that  made  with  the  regular  in- 
strument turned  out  as  a  sample  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  optician's  art,  asks  for  de- 
tails. In  the  belief  that  artistic  results  are 
the  result  of  using  certain  tools,  my  corre- 
spondent is  mistaken.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  true  that  some  of  the  best  workers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pond  employ  these 
ordinary  spectacle  lenses  for  their  landscape 
work.  From  my  own  experience  I  can  rec- 
ommend them  for  intelligent  use  where  rec- 
tilinearity  is  not  important.  Some  little 
familiarity  with  their  method  of  working  is 
required.  One  must  obtain  what  is  called 
a  periscope,  and  one  of  the  right  focal 
length  to  suit  the  extension  of  the  camera 
used.  As  its  visual  and  chemical  focus  are 
in  two  different  planes,  it  will  be  found  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  lens  about  one-thirtieth 
ot  its  focal  length  nearer  the  plate  after 
focusing  and  before  making  the  focus,  by 
means  of  the  rack  and  pinion.  The  exact 
distance  can  only  be  found  for  each  lens  by 
experimenting. 

*  *     *     * 

An  amateur  friend  has  been  having 
trouble  with  his  prints  turning  yellow  in 
spots.  The  makers  of  the  paper  told  him 
that  the  trouble  was  either  insufficient  fix- 
ing or  too  little  washing.  That  was  all 
right,  but  which  was  it?  He  convinced  me 
that  he  was  giving  the  prints  plenty  of 
time  in  the  fixing  bath,  and  the  washing 
tank — a  patent  affair — seems  to  insure  per- 
fect washing.  However,  we  decided  to  try 
an  experiment.    We  took  some  waste  prints 
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and  soaked  them  in  a  weak  solution  of 
analine  red.  This  color  should  wash  out 
of  the  prints  a  little  easier  than  a  solution 
of  hypo.  The  tinted  sheets  were  placed  in 
the  washing  tank  and  the  water  turned  on. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  prints  were  ex- 
amined. Large  patches  were  found  here 
and  there  on  several  of  the  batch  where  the 
red  color  still  remained.  This  was  good  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  sufficient  separa- 
tion of  the  prints  had  not  been  secured  to 
allow  of  the  complete  removal  of  a  chemical 
contained  in  the  film.  In  a  like  manner,  the 
simple  expedient  of  coloring  the  contained 
water  will  often  demonstrate  the  faulty  prin- 
ciple upon  which  many  washing  boxes  are 
constructed.  They  are  often  so  made  that 
while  a  large  body  of  water  constantly  en- 
ters, the  complete  replacement  of  the  orig- 
inal supply  takes  place  only  after  an  hour 

or  more  of  use. 

*     *     *     * 

I  have  been  using  a  good  deal  of  these 
kinds  of  papers  lately  and  have  learned  a 
few  things  not  mentioned  in  the  accompany- 
ing formula  sheets.  One  of  them  is  this: 
Impure  sulphite  or  that  wnich  has  through 
exposure  to  the  air,  partially  turned  to 
sulphate,  is  blamable  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  irregular  streaks  that  are  formed  when 
the  developer  is  first  flowed  over  the  print. 
After  I  had  induced  my  developer  to  work 
as  it  should,  by  employing  only  "  recrys- 
talized "  sulphite  in  its  preparation,  I  as- 
sured myself  of  the  correctness  of  my  sur- 
mise by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
to  the  solution.  The  same  defective  prints 
then  resulted.  Another  point:  The  water  in 
different  localities  varies,  necessitating  the 
use  of  much  more  water  in  some  localities 
than  in  others.  Pour  times  as  much  is  re- 
quired where  our  city  water  is  employed 
as  is  necessary  with  the  well-water  I  used 
in  a  small  town  less  than  ten  miles  inland. 
This  variation  also  explains  why  Amidol 
does  not  prove  the  success  in  one  case  that  it 
does  in  another.  It  requires  but  a  small 
trace  of  alkali  in  the  water  used  to  deprive 
Amidol  of  its  capabilities  as  a  producer 
of  good  tones  and  velvety  blacks.  With  dis- 
tilled or  other  reasonably  pure  water;  the 
recrystalized  sulphite  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind;  and  with  a  fresh  sample  of 
Amidol  the  perfection  of  Velox  prints  are 
obtainable. 
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San  Bernardino— F.  C.  Moore,  Sec,  San  Bernardino.  Cal. 
Santa  Clara  County — R.  S.  Kooser,  Sec,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
San  Diego — A.  D.  Jordan,  Sec,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Santa  Maria — L.  J.  Morris,  Sec,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 
San  Luis  Obispo— H.  C.  Knight,  Sec.  San    Luis  Obispo, 

Cal. 
Santa  Paula— Dr.  R.  L.  Poplin,  Sec,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
Sacramento  County — A.  Hertzel,  Sec,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Salinas— J.  J.  Kelley,  Sec,  Salinas,  Cal. 
Sanger— H.  C.  Coblentz,  Sec,  Sanger.  Cal. 
Selma — J.  J.  Vanderburg,  Sec,  Selma,  Cal. 
Siskiyou — W   A.  Sharp,  Sec,  Sisson,  Cal. 
Stockton— R.  L.  Quisenbery,  Sec,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Susanville — R.  M.  Rankin,  Sec,  Susanville,  Cal. 
Ukiah — Sam.  D.  Paxton,  Sec,  Ikiah,  Cal. 
Ventura — M.  E.  V.  Bogart,  Sec,  Ventura,  Cal. 
Visalia —  *****  Sec,  Visalia,  Cal. 
Watsonville — Ed.  Einkle,  Sec,  Watsonville,  Cal. 
Woodland— W.  H.  Huston,  Sec,  Woodland   Cal. 
Vreka — F.  A.  Autenreith,  Sec,  Yreka,  Cal. 
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GOLF. 


-By  Arthur  Inkersley. 
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ITTLE  is  going  on  at  present  in 
the  local  golf  world.  The  summer 
programme  of  the  San  Rafael 
Golf  Club  has  been  played  out, 
while  the  autumn  and  winter 
schedules  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
Golf  Clubs  have  not  yet  been  issued. 

In  the  final  round  for  the  championship 
at  match  play  of  the  San  Rafael  Golf  Club, 
E.  J.  Hooper  defeated  Carlton  Curtis  2  up 
over  thirty-six  holes.  The  contest  was  an 
exceedingly  close  and  interesting  one,  being 
in  doubt  until  the  last  hole  had  been  played. 
Both  contestants  were  in  good  form  and 
the  match  was  watched  by  many  spectators. 
The  tournament  for  the  National  Cham- 
pionship for  women  was  unusually  interest- 
ing to  Californians  this  year,  since  a  Cali- 
fornian  woman  golfer  for  the  first  time  was 
among  the  contestants.  The  competition  be- 
gan on  September  30  on  the  links  of  the 
Country  Club  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  in -foggy, 
misty  weather  and  on  a  soggy  course.  In 
the  qualifying  round  over  eighteen  holes 
Miss  Margaret  Curtiss  of  the  Essex  Club, 
Manchester,  Mass.,  and  Miss  Louisa  Wells 
of  the  Brookline  Club  tied  for  first  place 
with  a  score  of  89.  Miss  Ruth  Underhill 
of  the  Nassau  Country  Club,  Glen  Cove,  L. 
I.,  and  Miss  Georgiana  Bishop  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  tied  with  90.  Mrs.  R.  Gilman 
Brown  of  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Rafael 
Gulf  Clubs  qualified  with  a  score  of  49,  49, 
total  98. 

On  the  first  of  October  the  thirty-two 
ladies  who  qualified  on  the  previous  day 
engaged  in  the  first  match  play  round  un- 
der most  unfavorable  conditions  in  a  cold 
northeast  rainstorm.  Mrs.  R.  Gilman  Brown 
was  paired  against  Miss  Ruth  Underhill, 
who  won  the  Poniatowski  Cup  contest  at 
Burlingame  in  July  of  this  year,  defeating 


Mrs.  Brown  and  who  was  beaten  by  Mrs. 
Brown  in  the  Women's  Handicap  at  Del 
Monte  in  August.  After  the  fifteenth  hole 
had  been  played,  Mrs.  Brown  was  dormie  3, 
but  Miss  Underhill  tied  the  score  at  the 
eighteenth  hole.  A  nineteenth  hole  was 
played  to  decide  the  match  and  was  won 
by  Miss  Underhill  in  six  strokes,  Mrs.  Brown 
doing  it  in  seven. 


CAPT.  D.  J.  RUMBAUGH. 

Though  Mrs.  Brown  was  beaten  after  she 
seemed  to  have  the  match  well  in  hand, 
she  played  an  excellent  game,  her  score  card 
in  the  first  round  showing  three  3's,  whereas 
Miss  Underbill's  had  but  one  3  recorded  on 
it.    Mrs.  Brown  made  the  eighth  hole,  which 
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has  a  length  of  three  hundred  and  three 
yards,  in  three  strokes,  but  "  fell  down " 
at  the  long  eighteenth  hole,  which  cost  her 
ten  strokes  as  against  Miss  Underbill's  six. 
Mr.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  who  had  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Oakland  Golf  Club  since  its 
foundation  in  1898,  found  it  necessary  some 
three  of  four  months  ago,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  his  business  engagements,  to 
resign  the  post  which  he  had  filled  so  well. 
Mr.  Samuel  Bell  Mci^ee  assumed  the  duties 
and  hopes  shortly  to  issue  the  schedule  of 
tournaments  for  the  winter.  He  says  that 
the  Oakland  players  are  in  good  form  and 
expect  to  hold  their  own  in  inter-club  con- 
tests during  the  coming  winter  and  spring. 


ON  THE  SOUTHERN  LINKS. 

By  R.  H.  Hay  Chapman. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  its  history  of  four 
years,  golf  in  Southern  California  has 
taken  a  brief  rest.  There  is  no  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  sport,  but  golfers  have  realized 
that  during  the  summer  months  when  the 
ground  is  devoid  of  grass  and  as  hard  as 
rock,  the  game  cannot  be  pursued  with  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree  of  skill  or  pleas- 
ure. The  advent  of  the  Haskell  ball  (Bound- 
ing Billy)  aggravated  the  conditions,  equal- 
izing the  duffer's  fortune  and  the  expert's 
science.  One  must  be  enthusiastic  indeed, 
to  pursue  the  "  gutty  "  across  a  wilderness 


of  dusty  ground,  the  only  blades  that  cumber 
it  being  the  tiresome  "  sticker  "  and  the  dis- 
concerting "  foxtail."  Again,  for  all  sports 
there  should  be  seasons.  There  are  few 
pastimes  that  will  endure  perennial  pursuit, 
and  golf  in  Southern  California  will  thrive 
the  more  for  a  season  that  is  comparatively 
"  close." 

This  'month,  with  the  coming  of  the  first 
rains,  golfers  will  take  the  rust  off  their 
irons  and  start  in  again  for  a  brisk  season's 
sport  with  renewed  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
More  visiting  golfers  than  ever  before  are 
expected  this  winter  to  invade  the  land  of 
sunshine,  and  the  bevy  of  crack  professionals 
that  for  the  past  two  years  has  come  from 
the  frozen  East  to  make  hay  where  the 
sun  shines  will  again  be  on  hand. 

The  Los  Angeles  Country  Club  held  its 
annual  meeting  Saturday,  October  4,  when 
the  secretary-treasurer  was  able  to  make  a 
most  gratifying  report.  The  membership  is 
now  over  five  hundred,  active  and  associate, 
and  the  club's  income  is  over  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  No  better  tribute 
to  the  glory  of  golf  can  be  found  than  in  this 
showing.  Only  four  years  ago  the  club's 
membership  was  about  two  score,  its  grounds 
a  few  rented  acres  and  its  club  house  an 
abandoned  windmill.  Today  its  links  cover 
more  than  one  hundred  acres,  and  its  club 
house,  with  its  extensive  reception,  dining 
and  dressing  rooms,  with  its  bowling  alleys 
and  its  tennis  courts,  is  one  of  the  most 
complete   and   commodious   in   the   country. 


OAKLAND  GOLF  CLUB  HOUSE. 
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THE    ANNUAL    SCHUETZEN    FESTIVAL. 


By  M.  J.  White. 


air, 


HE  hands  of  the  clock  on  the 
long  frame  structure  showed  the 
hour  to  be  nine-thirty.  Suddenly 
the  short  sharp  bark  of  a  rifle 
rang  out  on  the  balmy  morning 
followed  by   another,   and  another  and 


then  dozens  of  others  in  rapid  succession, 
bmall  clouds  of  blue  smoke  rolled  up  with 
each  report  until  the  atmosphere  for  some 
distance  around  was  impregnated  with  the 
fumes  of  burned  powder.  The  annual  fall 
rifle  shooting  festival  of  the  California 
Schutzen  Club  was  thus  inaugurated  on  the 
morning  of  October  5  on  the  San  Rafael 
range.  The  tournament  continued  for  two 
days  and  it  was  attended  by  all  the  expert 
and  mediocre  shots  of  this  end  of  the  State. 
Whatever  the  members  of  this  club  do, 
they  do  well.  Twice  a  year  these  open  to  all 
events  are  held,  and  the  last  one  is  always 
the  best,  like  mother's  custard  pies.  For 
months  past  the  marksmen  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  the  fall  shoot,  for  it  is  a  poor 
shot  who  fails  to  win  a  prize  valued  at  more 
than  the  amount  expended  for  tickets,  and 
the  fun  is  thrown  in  gratis. 

The  committee  having  the  arrangements 
in  charge  was  composed  of  Philo  Jacoby, 
president,  Fred  Levers,  chairman,  Otto  A. 
Bremer,  A.  Schrumpf,  A.  Rahwyler,  L. 
Meyerhofer,  C.  M.  Henderson,  J.  C.  Waller, 
Captain  F.  Attinger,  C.  G.  Carroll,  R. 
Langer  and  L.  Reubold.  At  this  time  it  is 
only  just  to  speak  a  word  regarding  the 
success  of  these  festivals  and  of  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  interested. 

Away  back  in  the  early  days  of  rifle 
shooting  in  this  State  there  appeared  a  man 
well  known  about  town.  He  was  straight, 
well  formed,  energetic  and  always  at  work 


for  the  promotion  of  this  noble  sport.  If 
a  young  man  showed  a  disposition  to  learn 
to  be  a  rifle  shot  this  man  was  at  his  elbow 
with  well  timed  advice  and  words  of  en- 
couragement. His  firearms  and  ammunition 
were  always  at  the  service  of  the  person 
who  had  neither.  He  was  ever  the  first  to 
propose  "three  cheers"  for  the  winner  and 
the  first  to  condole  with  the  loser.  Year 
after  year  he  has  spent  his  time  and  money 
to  promote  the  sport  and  to  gather  prizes 
for  competition  for  his  favorite  shooting 
organization.  Time  has  thinned  the  hairs 
on  his  pate  and  grizzled  those  that  remain. 
His  form  is  not  as  erect  now  as  formerly 
nor  his  step  as  sprightly;  but  his  thoughts 
and  energies  are  still  vigorous  in  the  same 
direction,  as  of  old.  Who  is  he?  A  thou- 
sand voices  will  answer  "Philo  Jacoby." 
Yes,  he  can  truly  be  called  the  father  of  rifle 
shooting  of  the  West  and  the  members  of 
his  favorite  organization,  the  California 
Schuetzen  Club,  he  regards  as  his  children. 
There  will  come  a  day — and  may  it  be  a 
long  way  off — when  there  will  be  one  less 
rifle  in  the  racks  and  one  less  form  in  the 
shooting  stalls.  Then  will  his  comrades 
appreciate  one  of  the  most  unselfish  friends 
the  club  ever  had  or  will  ever  have.  In 
this  brief  tribute  to  the  old  man  we  voice 
the  thoughts  of  unnumbered  hosts  who 
know  him. 

When  the  festival  opened  there  were 
many  on  the  range  not  members  of  the 
club.  Many  were  from  distant  points.  San 
Jose  sent  Dr.  C.  Markus,  Julius  Richers,  M. 
Knutson,  P.  Knobel,  A.  E.  Woeffer,  Max 
Schmidt,  M.  Sullinger,  Ed  Maxey  and  M. 
F.  Malavas.  The  veteran  shot,  Captain  F. 
Kuhnle,  came  down  to  represent  Petaluma. 
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Paul  Beda  and  rifle  were  present  from 
Crockett,  Contra  Costa  County.  William 
Y  eager  came  from  distant  Colorado  and 
from  Sacramento  came  Frank  Ruhstaller 
Sr.,  the  old  time  shot,  Captain  Jacob  Meyer, 
and  Emil  Schmid. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  marksmen 
realized  that  there  was  "something  doing." 
A  mighty  struggle  was  on  to  determine 
who  would  be  the  shooting  king  for  which 
many  a  dozen  entered  into  competition. 
Aside  from  the  honors  there  was  offered 
$25  and  a  fine  diamond  medal.  The  con- 
test was  on  the  point  target.  Bach  partici- 
pant was  required  to  shoot  200  shots.  As 
the  first  day  drew  to  a  close  the  contest 
narrowed  down  to  Frank  E.  Mason  who 
shot  in  excellent  form  and  Adolph  Strecker, 
the  king  of  the  last  Bund.  The  struggle 
was  exciting  and  at  the  end  Mason  scored 
375  points,  the  best  200  shot  run  ever  made 
in  competition  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  one 
day.  Strecker,  who  has  exceeded  this  num- 
ber in  several  days,  was  a  good  second  with 
367  points.  D.  W.  McLaughlin,  one  of  the 
champions  of  the  State,  followed  three 
points  behind  Strieker,  with  364.  A.  H. 
Pape,  Otto  A.  Bremer,  F.  A.  Kuhls.  John 
Utschig  Sr.,  D.  B.  Faxtor,  E.  P.  Schuster 
and  Al  Gehret  all  followed  in  champion 
form  and  received  prizes  for  their  good 
shooting. 

On  the  second  day,  October  6,  interest 
was  centered  on  the  honorary  target.  The 
attendance  was  by  far  greater  than  was 
ever  expected.  Extra  secretaries  and  mark- 
ers were  called  into  service.  Good  scores 
were  made.  On  the  Thursday  evening  fol- 
lowing the  marksmen  and  their  friends 
assembled  in  Eintracht  Hall  on  Twelfth 
Street  where  the  prizes  were  distributed. 
While  the  marksmen  were  receiving  their 
winnings  an  orchestra  furnished  music  for 
the  dancers  and  a  most  enjoyable  time  was 
had  by  all. 

Some  idea  of  the  liberality  of  the  com- 
mittee on  programme  can  be  had  when  it  is 
known  that  for  the  most  points  over  $250 
were  distributed  in  forty  cash  prizes  rang- 
ing from  $40  to  $1.50.  An  equal  number  of 
prizes  were  given  in  cash  for  the  best  cent- 
ers. Over  $80  were  distributed  to  the  16 
best   scores   in  the  200   shot  race   for  king, 


and  $65  in  fifteen  prizes  for  those  making 
the  most  red  flags.  In  addition  cash  prizes 
were  given  for  the  first  and  last  bullseyes. 
On  the  honorary  target  six  men  made  72  out 
of  75  on  three  shot  re-entry  tickets.  They 
were  William  Yeager  of  Colorado,  A. 
Strecker,  D.  B.  Faktor.  D.  W.  McLaughlin 
and  P.  H.  Rulffs.  Strieker  was  high  with 
68  out  of  75  points  on  the  members'  target, 
single  entry,  and  A.  Mocker  came  next  with 
67.  A.  H.  Pape  and  A.  Strecker  were  tie 
for  the  first  prize  on  the  best  five  tickets  on 
all  of  the  targets.  On  the  bullseye  target 
the  winners  were  awarded  prizes  according 
uo  the  following  scores:  Judge  G.  H.  Bahrs 
40,  H.  Huber  76,  A.  Strecker  124,  R.  Fink- 
ing 134,  L.  Bendel  134,  A.  Bertlesen  147,  A. 
Pape  157,  A.  Gehret  163,  H.  Soehlemann  182, 
J.  Jones  185.  John  Horstmann  204,  Otto 
Burmeister  222,  F.  E.  Mason  239,  F.  Brandt 
243,  F.  P.  Schuster  269,  William  Ehrenpfort 
277,  Ed  Maxey  310,  J.  Riechers  316,  George 
Tammeyer  326,  John  Utschig  Sr.  356,  F. 
Baumgartner  357,  D.  B.  Faktor  360,  H. 
Scheunert  399,  F.  A.  Kuhls  406,  O.  Bremer 
413.  Charles  Thierbach  423,  George  Risch- 
miller  436,  F.  Attinger  447,  Chris  Meyer  524, 
D.  W.  McLaughlin  542,  A.  Studer  549,  A. 
Rahwyler  559,  Frank  D.  Smith  592,  Ed 
Hoyer  612,  A.  Jungblut  634,  Philo  Jacoby 
640,  E.  Schmid  645,  A.  E.  Weber  650,  Cap- 
tain Fred  Kuhnle  668,  L.  J.  Reubold  663. 
.Ml  these  bulleyes  shots  were  less  than  one- 
half  inch  from  a  dead  center. 

The  tournament  was  a  success  financially 
as  well  as  otherwise. 

After  all  the  old  fashion  horse  pistol  pos- 
sessed some  advantages  that  are  sadly  lack- 
ing in  its  modern  successor,  the  target 
pistol.  It  had  weight  and  balance,  and  it 
"hung"  naturally  and  without  inconvenience 
to  the  shooter.  More  than  one  marksman 
has  made  comment  similar  to  this  and  many 
more  have  thought  the  same.  Modern  target, 
pistols  could  be  greatly  improved  upon. 
Manufacturers  of  these  small  firearms  have 
not  kept  abreast  with  those  who  make  fine 
target  rifles,  hunting  rifles  and  shotguns. 
Though  many  excellent  pistol  records  have 
been  made  by  our  marksmen  they  were  in 
spite  of  instead  of  by  any  advantages 
growing    out    of    workmanship.      For   years 
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suggestions  as  to  how  pistols  could  be  im- 
proved have  been  made,  but  fell  on  deaf  or 
unheeding  ears. 

To  particularize  instead  of  generalize  let 
us  discuss  the  several  patterns.  First  came 
the  old  duelling  pistols,  weapons  never  yet 
excelled  in  workmanship  and  execution  but 
invariably  muzzle  heavy.  Later  came  the 
cartridge  pistols,  all  more  or  less  faulty, 
and  yet  possessing  many  excellent  qualities. 
Take  for  instance  the  Stevens.  Maybe  there 
are  many  marksmen  who  admire  the  Lord 
model.  I  do  not,  for  it  is  too  heavy  and 
cumbersome  for  target  work.  In  the  Conlin 
and  Gould  models  excellent  balance  is  ob- 
tained and  the  rifling  is  generally  good. 
Because  of  this  advantage  I  have  used  a 
Conlin  model,  22  calibre,  for  years  for  target 
practice,  but  I  always  go  to  the  range 
equipped  with  a  tool  chest  to  tighten  the 
easily  loosening  action,  and  extra  parts  in 
case  of  a  break  in  mainspring,  firing  pin  or 
something  else. 

Probably  the  finest  workmanship  and  ac- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  Smith  and  Wesson 
target  pistols,  but  the  "hang"  or  balance  is 
bad.  These  pistols  are  built  after  the  pat- 
tern of  a  greyhound,  long,  slim,  muzzle 
light  and  too  small  in  the  stocks.  Nearly 
all  the  prominent  S.  &  W.  pistol  experts 
in  the  west  have  improved  their  favorite 
weapons  by  fastening  small  steel  rods  under 
the  barrel  and  filling  out  the  stocks  with 
lead.  Many  have  put  on  new  sticks,  after 
their  own  notions,  much  larger  and  heavier 
than  those  made  at  the  factory.  Several 
years  ago  Howard  Carr,  the  well  known 
gunsmith,  converted  a  Smith  &  Wesson 
.44  cal.  revolver,  Russian  model,  into  a 
ten  inch  single  shot  .22  cal.  pistol.  Where 
the  cylinder  had  been  he  filled  up  with 
metal.  Though  I  have  used  dozens  of  target 
pistols  this  made-over  firearm  was  the  best 
of  all.  Weight,  balance  and  grip,  combined 
with  a  spendid  target  pistol.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  company  does  not  make  pistols  after 
this  pattern.  That  this  suggestion  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  is  demonstrated 
practically.  Howard  Carr's  built-up  pistol 
outshoots  any  revolver  in  the  west  as  it 
should;  and  some  of  our  marksmen,  who 
shoot  the  .44  cal.  S.  &  W.  revolver  Russian 
model,  are  doing  as  good  or  better  shoot- 


ing than  they  do  with  the  smaller  calibre 
pistols.  What  is  the  reason?  It  is  because 
the  weight  and  hang  of  the  revolvers  are 
nearer  perfect. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  comment 
why  so  few  Remington  target  pistols  are 
seen  on  our  ranges.  In  the  later  model  the 
weight,  balance  and  grip  are  good,  and  the 
workmanship  is  excellent.  Marksmen  seem 
to  have  been  prejudiced  against  the  action, 
which  is  certainly  sure  and  safe.  One  ob- 
jection, which  seems  well  founded,  is  that 
the  hammer  is  too  large  and  when  it  falls 
the  blow  is  so  heavy  that  it  jars  the  entire 
firearm  and  produces  uncertain  shooting. 
When  this  objection  is  overcome,  and  it  no 
doubt  will  be  in  time,  it  may  be  prophesied 
that  the  Remington  target  pistol  will  take 
the  place  it  is  entitled  to  among  the  target 
pistols  of  the  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  foregoing  re- 
marks will  not  be  taken  as  an  unreasonable 
"kick,"  but  as  an  honest  criticism  express- 
ing the  views  of  many  pistol  shooters,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  writer. 


An  old  English  publication  on  firearms 
gives  the  following  interesting  bit  of  in- 
formation concerning  their  first  use  in  Great 
Britain:  Firearms  in  the  proper  acceptation 
of  the  word,  cannot  be  traced  back  earlier 
than  the  fourteenth  century,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  had  been  adopted 
throughout  Europe  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII,  the  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII, 
fearing  the  disuse  of  the  long-bow,  then 
considered  the  "safeguard  and  defense  of 
the  kingdom,"  made  most  stringent  regula- 
tions and  offered  great  inducements  to 
check  the  general  falling  off  of  archery  prac- 
tice. It  may  be  noted  that  the  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  1455 — War  of  the  Roses— was 
won  entirely  by  archers.  Indeed  the  bow 
was  not  finally  abolished  in  England  until 
about  1625.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
up  to  the  fourteenth  century  so-called  fire- 
arms were  simply  engines  which  threw 
projectiles  by  mechanical  means.  Here, 
then,  begins  the  history  of  weapons  project- 
ing leaden  and  other  bullets  by  means  of 
an  explosive  agent.  It  and  guns  came  into 
use  about  1446. 
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N  OLD  adage  says  "  great  oaks 
from  little  acorns  grow,"  so  it 
is  from  small  beginnings  that 
the  greatest  industries  of  our 
mighty  commonwealth  have 
taken  their  origin. 

According  to  history,  the  birth  of  the 
celebrated  Remington  guns  was  brought 
about  in  the  year  1816  in  the  following  man- 
ner: A  farmer  boy,  Eliphalet  Remington, 
living  near  Cedarville,  Herkimer  County, 
New  York,  requested  his  father  to  purchase 
him  a  shotgun.  The  father  refused,  for 
reasons  unknown,  and  the  lad,  thereupon, 
started  to  make  a  gun  himself,  in  his 
father's  forge.  This  weapon  proved  so  at- 
tractive to  his  fellow-townsmen  and  ac- 
quaintances that  he  received  various  re- 
quests to  duplicate  his  production,  which  he 
did  and  thereby  started  the  manufacture  of 
firearms.  So  the  story  runs.  Whether  Eli- 
phalet Remington  produced  his  finished  gun 
because  of  his  father's  unwillingness  to  buy 
him  one,  or  because  of  an  ambition  and 
desire  to  achieve  a  mechanical  success  is 
a  question  of  minor  import.  But  as  an  ini- 
tiatory of  an  immense  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, which  is  known  not  only  throughout 
our  broad  land,  but  indeed,  in  every  country 
inhabited  by  an  enlightened  people  and  in 
all  localities  where  the  most  recent  innova- 
tions in  shotguns  and  rifles  are  desired,  the 
incident  becomes  of  import  and  far-reaching 
interest. 

Eliphalet  for  nine  years  proceeded  with 
the  manufacture  of  firearms  on  his  father's 
farm.  In  1825,  however,  the  guns  having 
secured  a  wide-spread  reputation  through- 
out the  country,  young  Remington  was  en- 
abled, through  proceeds  acquired  by  sales, 
to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  where  the 
village  of  Ilion  now  stands,  and  he  erected 
there  the  first  structure  connected  with  the 


concern,  the  building  which  in  after  years 
became  the  armory. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  work  at  the 
Remington  factory  has  gone  on  without  se- 
rious interruption,  and  has  grown  in  popu- 
larity and  importance  as  the  years  have 
come  and  gone. 

In  1864,  the  business  at  Ilion  having  in- 
creased to  enormous  proportions  for  those 
days,  a  new  organization  became  necessary. 
The  private  firm,  still  including  only  the 
sons  of  the  founder,  was  therefore  formed 
into  a  company  under  the  General  Law  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  corporation 
legally  known  as  E.  Remington  &  Sons 
dates  from  January  1,  1865.  The  first  officers 
were  Philo  Remington;  president,  Samuel 
Remington,  vice-president;  and  Eliphalet 
Remington,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
management  of  the  Remington  Brothers 
continued  until  the  year  1888,  when  the 
works  were  sold  to  the  firm  or  Hartley  & 
Graham  of  New  York,  and  since  that  time 
they  have  been  operated  under  the  name  of 
the  Remington  Arms  Company. 

The  first  endorsement  of  the  Remington 
breech  system  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  from  the  Marine  Ser- 
vice in  1866  for  five  thousand  single  shot 
pistols  of  fifty  calibre.  This  order  was  ex- 
tended until  six  thousand  five  hundred  pis- 
tols were  made  and  delivered.  In  1869  ten 
thousand  rifles  were  ordered  and  constructed 
by  the  Remington  Company  for  govermental 
use.  In  course  of  time  this  well-known  fire- 
arm was  adopted  by  the  state  of  New  York, 
a  triumph  for  its  superiority,  as  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  after  the  most  thorough 
trial  of  all  approved  systems.  This  tribute 
is  certainly  quite  as  creditable  as  the  great- 
est of  its  foreign  victories  since  it  is  an  ex- 
ceptional merit  to  be  honored  in  one's  own 
country. 
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The  Remington  system  commenced  in  1867 
an  extended  European  record.  In  that  year 
the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  revoking  a  deci- 
sion previously  expressed  in  favor  of  another 
American  invention,  formally  adopted  the 
Remington.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  Switzer- 
land (the  native  country  of  Martini,  where 
the  said  Martini  elaborated  his  principle  of 
gun  making,  avowedly  borrowed  from  the 
American,  Peabody),  after  an  exhaustive 
trial  in  which  both  the  Martini  and  Rem- 
ington were  competitors,  formally  adopted 
the  Remington.  So  many  European  govern- 
ments have  at  one  time  or  another  adopted 
the  Remington  rifle  that  one  may  readily 
see  its  merits  have  been  appreciated  abroad. 
An  order  from  Prance  in  the  early  seventies 
was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  orders 
from  Porto  Rico  in  1874  for  ten  thousand 
guns,  from  Cuba  in  the  same  year  for  sixty- 
three  thousand,  followed  by  Spain  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  Egypt  for 
fifty-five  thousand  and  another  from  Cuba 
for  twenty-six  thousand. 

One  of  the  most  flattering  testimonials 
ever  received  by  the  Remington  Company  are 
the  words  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 
"  The  Board  of  Officers,  assembled  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  by  virtue  of  General  Orders,  Nos. 
60  and  72  of  1869,  have  reported  that  their 
labors  have  been  substantially  concluded, 
and  although  not  yet  in  possession  of  the 
text,  I  desire  to  express  my  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  their  work.  This  board,  com- 
posed of  officers  of  great  experience,  was 
required  to  report  on  the  best  small  arms 
and  equipments  for  the  army  and  also  to 
prepare  a  system  of  tactics  for  all  arms  of 
service.  The  recommendation  of  the  board 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Remington 
system  and  I  concur  with  it  entirely.  All 
officers  agree  that  muskets  previously  used 
have  been  admirable  weapons  in  their  way, 
but  the  breech  block  is  not  suited  to  a  car- 
bine and  entirely  out  of  the  question  for 
the  pistol,  whereas  the  Remington  system  is 
equally  suited  to  all  so  that  we  could  have 
identically  the  same  calibre  and  cartridge 
for  all  arms,  a  matter  of  infinite  impor 
tance  in  action." 

During  recent  years  some  of  the  South 
American  republics  have  made  extensive  use 


of  the  Remington  arms  and  the  company 
has  catered  to  its  South  American  trade 
by  issuing  catalogues  written  in  Spanish. 

Such  have  been  the  victories  for  Reming- 
ton arms  for  govermental  uses,  but  sales 
for  private  use  have  been  none  the  less 
marked.  The  immense  experience  that  the 
Remington  Company  has  had,  covering  a 
period  of  some  eighty-five  years,  has  given 
this  make  a  prestige  which  other  arms  do 
not  possess. 

One  reason  why  the  Remington  gun  has 
appealed  to  the  public  is  on  account  of  its 
strength  and  simplicity,  which  has  not  been 
attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  me- 
chanical incident  essential  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  organization.  Under  the  present 
company,  the  former  style  of  arm  has  not 
only  been  improved  in  strength  and  finish 
to  meet  the  modern  requirements,  but  the 
company  has  kept  in  advance  of  the  times 
in  the  production  of  various  models  of 
uoth  sporting  and  military  rifles  and  car- 
bines, fowling  pieces,  and  their  celebrated 
double  barrel,  automatic  ejector,  hammer- 
less  shotgun,  which  was  the  first  produced 
in  this  country  at  a  popular  price,  and 
which  immediately  gained  an  important  po- 
sition in  the  American  market,  principally 
through  its  strength,  fine  finish,  simplicity 
and  elegance  of  design  and  shooting  quali- 
ties. Among  the  arms  adapted  to  the  smoke- 
less, high-power  ammunition,  not  only  their 
single  shot  military  rifle  and  sporting  arms, 
but  the  celebrated  Remington-Lee  have 
gained  enviable  reputations.  The  .latter 
was  formerly  the  service  arm  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Department,  and  has  been  lately 
adopted  by  the  state  of  Michigan  as  its  stand- 
ard arm.  In  the  seventies  and  early  eight- 
ies, the  Remington  had  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  the  accuracy  of  their  long-range 
rifles,  and  the  fact  that  the  Remington-Lee 
was  selected  from  among  others  on  account 
of  its  accuracy  and  strength  as  the  arm 
for  use  in  the  late  International  Match  be- 
tween the  New  Jersey  Rifle  Association 
and  the  Irish  team;  also  that  Mr.  Prank 
Hyde,  a  celebrated  rifle-shot,  made  the  high- 
est score  in  the  "  any  rifle  "  match  at  the 
same  meeting  using  the  Remington-Lee, 
would  prove  that  the  present  company  has 
not  lost  its  cunning  and  skill  in  producing 
high-class,  long-range  military  rifles. 
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THE    COMING    OLYMPIAN    GAMES. 


By  R.  R.  Lp:  Hommediki 


PORTSMEN  of  California  little 
appreciate  what  the  Olympian 
games  in  Chicago  in  1904  mean 
to  this  state.  California  has  al- 
ways made  a  good  showing  in 
track  and  field  events.  Its  swimmers  have 
won  renown.  Its  fly  casters  have  stretched 
their  silken  lines  far  out  beyond  the  records 
of  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rockies.  Its  men  at  the  traps  have  been 
almost  invincible,  and  in  fact  in  most  every 
branch  of  outdoor  contests  its  athletes  have 
won  recognition.  Yet  with  all  this  there 
has  not  been  a  move  made  towards  bring- 
ing about  a  combined  meeting  of  the  many 
devotees  of  sports  and  pastimes.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  this  seeming  indifference 
is  premeditated.  It  is  probably  due  to  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  event. 
The  modern  Olympian  games  are  but  the 
reincarnation  of  the  ancient  sports  and  pas- 
times of  Greece  that  ceased  over  sixteen 
hundred  years  ago.  The  public  games  were 
athletic  contests  and  spectacles,  generally 
a  part  of  a  religious  observance.  These 
games  produced  the  type  of  physical  and  in- 
tellectual beauty  which  we  see  reflected  in 
Greek  art  and  literature  of  that  time.  They 
moulded  a  national  character  that  stands  out 
in  the  history  of  the  world  pre-eminent 
above  that  of  any  other  nation  from  the 
time  of  Adam. 

In  1894  an  organization  known  as  the 
Comte  International  Olympique  was  founded 
by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin  of  Paris,  and 
two  years  later  the  city  of  Athens  was  once 
again  the  scene  of  athletic  contests.  It 
must  have  made  the  "  shades "  about  the 
Parthenon  think  that  the  world  had  turned 
back  to  the  time  when  they  were  in  the 
flesh  and  blood,  and  for  ten  days,  in  a  marble 


stadium  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
men  fought  for  supremacy  in  friendly  con- 
tests for  the  pure  love  of  sports  and  pas- 
times. 

On  certain  days  these  events  were  wit- 
nessed by  as  many  as  seventy  thousand 
people.  The  king  and  municipality  of 
Athens  contributed  munificently  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  public;  the  city  and 
Acropolus  were  illuminated;  night  fetes 
were  organized  at  the  Pireus  and  social 
functions  were  held  by  various  officers  of 
state. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Olympian 
games  was  upon  a  basis  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age.  The  committee, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  representatives  of 
different  nations,  still  remain  as  follows: 
The  President  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin, 
Hebrard  de  Villeneuve  and  E.  Callot  of 
France;  the  Rev.  De  Courcy  Laffan  and  C. 
Herbert  of  England;  Prince  Salm,  Count 
von  Talleyrand  Perigord  and  Dr.  W.  Geb- 
hardt,  of  Germany;  Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane, 
Casper  Whitney  and  Theodore  Stanton,  of 
the  United  States;  Prince  Serge  Beliosselsky 
and  Count  de  Ribeaupierre,  of  Russia; 
Colonel  Balck  and  Count  de  Rosen  of  Sweden; 
Count  Brunetta  d'Usseaux,  of  Italy;  Dir. 
Fr.  Kemeny,  of  Hungary;  Dr.  Jiri  Guth,  of 
Bohemia;  Count  Alex.  Marcati,  of  Greece; 
Baron  de  Tuyll,  of  Holland;  Prince  Georges 
Bibesco,  of  Roumania;  Captain  Holbeck,  of 
Denmark;  Baron  Godefroi  de  Blonay,  of 
Switzerland;  L.  A.  Cuff,  of  Australia,  and  J. 
B.  Zubiaur,  of  South  America. 

These  contests  were  arranged  to  take  place 
every  four  years  to  follow  out  the  custom 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  was  decided  that 
the  first  series  of  games  should  take  place 
in  Athens,  beginning  April  6,  1896.     Of  the 
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fourteen  athletic  events  on  the  programme  the 
United  States  won  eight,  England  four,  Co- 
penhagen one  and  Greece  one. 

In  1900  the  second  series  of  games  took 
place  in  Paris.  The  athletic  events  were 
increased  from  14  in  1896  to  22.  Of  these 
America  took  17,  England  3,  France  1  and 
Hungary  1. 

In  May,  1901,  the  Comte  International 
Olympique  convened  at  Paris  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  upon  the  location  of  its 
third  quadrennial  contest.  After  a  mani- 
festation of  no  little  friendly  rivalry  on  the 
part  of  various  European  countries,  the 
United  States  was  chosen,  Chicago  in  view 
of  certain  local  advantages  being  selected 
as  the  site. 

The  games  in  1904  will  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  September  and  October,  as  the  events 
now  programmed  are  so  extensive.  The 
association  that  has  charge  of  the  games  are 
-working  along  on  what  might  be  termed 
■six  general  lines.  At  the  outset  the  stand- 
ard sports  and  pastimes  will  receive  the  first 
recognition.  Championships  will  be  decided 
in  field  and  track  athletics,  racing,  eques- 
trianism, fencing,  bicycling,  la  crosse,  yacht- 
ing, swimming,  life  saving  exercises,  bowl- 
ing, polo,  archery,  turning  and  all  games 
of  an  international  character. 

Following  out  the  general  idea  there  will 
be  exhibitions  of  sports  and  pastimes  pecu- 
liar to  the  nations  of  the  world,  such  as 
fall  baseball,  cricket,  Japanese  wrestling 
and  ju  jutsu,  French  savate,  German 
schlaeger,  Spanish  pilota,  boomerang  throw- 
ing, the  navigation  of  different  types  of 
water  craft  and  Philippine  bow  and  arrow. 


Then  to  break  the  monotony  there  will  be 
historical  displays  of  a  spectacular  nature. 
Evening  representations  will  be  given  of 
games  of  ancient  Greece,  Rome  and  the  me- 
diaeval Europe. 

The  army  and  navy  will  receive  recog- 
nition. Prizes  will  be  given  in  all  branches, 
the  competitions  being  a  test  of  the  profi- 
ciency of  those  taking  part,  not  only  in  the 
parade  drill,  but  more  especially  in  those 
qualities  that  tend  to  render  them  effective 
combatants. 

In  conjunction  with  the  games  will  be  a 
sportsman's  exhibition  which,  besides  includ- 
ing all  kinds  of  apparatus  will  also  resolve 
itself  into  a  horse,  dog,  carrier  pigeon  and 
fish,  field  and  forest  game  show. 

There  will  be  a  department  known  as  the 
Olympian  Congress.  In  auditorium  the  devo- 
tees of  sports,  pastimes  and  the  army  and 
navy  will  hold  general  conventions.  The 
scope  of  the  congress  will,  however,  extend 
beyond  the  purely  technical  phases  of  ath- 
letics. It  is  intended  to  invite  the  presence 
of  physicians,  physiologists,  psychologists, 
representatives  of  the  pulpit,  military  ex- 
perts and  other  scientists  in  order  to  educe 
and  formulate,  for  purposes  of  publication, 
such  scientific  conclusions  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  study  of  the  contests  and  par- 
ticipants therein. 

At  the  present  time  California  is  repre- 
sented by  EL  B.  Hinchman,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Amateur  Athletic  Association;  Her- 
bert Hauser,  secretary  of  the  Pacific  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Association;  George  James,  of 
the  Olympic  Athletic  Club,  and  John  Elliott, 
of  the  Olympic  Athletic  Club. 
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"The  poor  dog,   in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labors,   fights,   lives,   breathes  for  him  alone." 

— Byron. 

DALMATIANS    AND    RUSSIAN    WOLF    HOUNDS. 

By  George  A.  Cranfield. 


"PERHAPS  there  is  hardly  enough  at- 
■■■  tention  paid  to  the  beautiful  Dalma- 
tian, generally  designated  as  "  the  spotted 
coach  dog,"  but  go  where  you  will,  you 
will  generally  run  across  one  of  the  breed. 
He  is  ubiquitous,  still  uncommon,  and  is 
called  upon  to  fulfill  many  parts.  His  strik- 
ing color  makes  him  attractive  on  the  stage 
as  a  trick  dog,  but  his  heart  seems  to  be  in 
the  occupation  of  following  a  carriage,  or 
anyway  to  be  in  the  presence  of  horses. 
We  know  there  is  great  affection  between 
the  equine  and  canine  races,  and  this 
friendship  seems  to  be  particularly  mutual 
in  the  case  of  the  Dalmatian  and  the  horse. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  better  to  give  here  a 
few  particulars  of  the  breed,  as  there  are 
possibly  a  few  who  are  unacquainted  with 
its  history.  Dalmatia,  in  the  south  of  Au- 
stria, claims  the  dog  as  her  own,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  our  modern  carriage 
dogs  have  come  from  that  quarter;  but  on 
the  other  hand  I  have  noticed  at  Continental 
shows,  especially  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
that  he  is  described  in  the  schedules  and 
show  catalogues  as  "Petit  Danois "  (little 
Dane),  while  the  boarhound  is  called  "Grand 
Danois "  or  Great  Dane.  Both  these  dogs 
are  used  in  carts  and  it  is  the  fashion  to 
crop  the  ears  of  both  species.  It  is  no  un 
common  sight  to  see  a  man  and  woman, 
with  the  remaining  space  in  the  cart  filled 
with  milk  cans  or  vegetables,  comfortably 
seated  and  driving  a  team  of  two  or  three 
dogs  along  a  country  road.  At  the  market 
places  in  Belgium,  say  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
you  can  purchase  a  dog  and  his  harness 
in  just  the  same  way  as  one  can  procure  a 
horse  in  this  country. 


Ten  years  ago  a  club  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land to  look  after  the  interests  of  this  in- 
teresting and  handsome  dog;  and  we  all 
remember  the  great  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Hugo 
Droesse,  when  he  had  Champion  Acrobat 
and  Champion  Berolina  at  their  best. 
They  were  a  beautiful  pair  and  all  sorts  of 
things  were  claimed  for  them,  not  except- 
ing they  were  good  gun  dogs. 

In  conformation  they  are  not  unlike  a 
pointer;  but  one  would  think  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  Dalmations  would  require 
a  deal  of  breaking  for  their  qualifications 
as  field   dogs,   for   so  far  as  generations  of 
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the  parents  are  concerned  they  have  been 
left  to  fall  into  disuse  as  sporting  ones;  but 
then  nearly  every  dog  can  be  broken  to 
game.  Still,  there  is  not  that  wonderful 
cataleptic   style  about  them  that  is   so  no- 
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ticeable  in  the  legitimate  "  standing  "  dogs, 
pointers  and  setters. 

"Ah,"  said  the  redoubtable  Mr.  George 
Nutt,  of  Pulborough,  Kent  (noted  for  his 
rough  or  wire-haired  beagles),  one  day  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  "  I  see, 
Droesse,  they  are  saying  those  Dalmatian 
dogs  of  yours  are  good  gun  dogs.  Pshaw, 
there's  the  marks  on  'em  where  the  gun 
peppered  'em  when  he  found  they  were  no 
good." 

*'  Is  dat  it?"  responded  the  not-to-be- 
out-chaffed  and  genial  foreigner.  "Is 
dat  it?  I  have  been  looking  at  your 
leetle  brown-marked  hounds,  and  I  did  say 
to  myself,  '  Dose  hounds  of  Mistaire  Nutt 
did  get  dat  coulare  when  the  sportsman 
did  try  to  bury  them  in  de  clay.'  "  We  all 
laughed,  for  two  rare  good  fellows  had  met. 

The  Dalmation  is  used,  of  course,  most 
as  a  carriage  dog;  he  is  a  very  faithful  com- 
panion, and  I  have  heard  it  expressed  that 
the  presence  of  an  active  dog  that  makes 
a  fuss  running  before  or  behind  a  convey 
ance  is  a  capital  preventive  of  a  horse  shy- 
ing, and  that  a  nervous  animal  gains  confi- 
dence when  he  is  accompanied  by  a  dog — 
not  one  of  those  yelping  beasts  that  spring 
up  at  a  horse's  head,  but  the  staid  carriage 
dog  that  knows  his  business  and  will  be 
under  the  axle  when  his  master  leaves  the 
carriage.  The  great  point  in  a  Dalmatian 
is  that  the  spots  should  be  evenly  distributed 
and  not  running  into  one  another.  Spot- 
ted ears  and  tails  are  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  a  wall-eye,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  is  no  blemish.  Then,  again,  puppies 
are  whelped  white,  but  the  spots  will  appear 
wher.  they  are  about  twelve  to  fifteen  days 
old.  The  markings  may  be  either  black, 
brown   or   chocolate. 

The  writing  about  Dalmatians  becomes 
very  interesting  to  many,  and  it  would  be 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  one  working. 
Though  now  to  be  found  all  over  the  world, 
they  are  not  so  numerous  as  one  would  ex- 
pect, since  they  are  only  individual  speci- 
mens here  and  there,  and  the  breeding  of 
them  has  never  been  taken  up  with  the  en- 
thusiasm that  has  been  bestowed  on  other 
and  perhaps  less  worthy  varieties.  It  must 
be  said  that  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  has  done  a  lot 
to  popularize  the  variety  of  late  years.  Al- 
though not  a  writer  on  kennel  matters,  the 


great  dramatist  and  literateur  frequently 
refers  to  the  sagacity  of  his  "  plum-pudding 
dogs,"  of  which  he  used  to  have  several  in 
his  kennels,  "  opposite  the  Ducks'  Villa," 
in  Regents  Park,  London.  Indeed,  the  more 
the  Dalmatian  is  known  the  better  will  he 
be  appreciated. 

Another  variety  that  (so  far  as  I  have 
heard  after  making  inquiries)  has  not  been 
seen  in  this  state,  is  the  griffon,  possibly 
the  most  useful  all  round  sporting  dog  in 
the  world.  There  was  an  inclination  to  go 
in  for  these  griffons,  and  one  year  at  one 
of  the  Continental  shows — I  think  it  was 
Rotterdam — Mr.  I.  N.  Woodiwiss  made  some 
very  high  bids  to  secure  the  best,  but  M.  Kor- 
thals,  knowing  what  he  possessed,  had  every 
right  to  put  an  exorbitant  price  on  them. 
Here  was  an  ambition  ungratified,  for  if 
the  Derbyshire  gentleman  had  once  put  his 
hand  to  the  griffon  plow,  there  would  have 
been  no  looking  back.  M.  Korthals,  not  be- 
ing inclined  to  part,  notwithstanding  he 
owned  a  very  large  kennel  of  them  at  that 
particular  moment,  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  non-introduction  of  the  sport 
ing  griffon  of  the  Continent,  for  he  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  Brussels  griffon, 
the  little  monkey-faced,  red,  hard-coated  toy, 
with  prominent  eyes  and  undershot  jaw. 

The  griffon  proper  may  be  best  described 
as  a  wire-hair  pointer,  somewhat  houndy 
in  appearance,  as  strong  as  is  needed  of 
him  and  liver-roan  in  color.  He  is  the  sam* 
size  as  a  medium  weight  pointer  and  robust 
enough  to  retrieve  a  swan.  He  is  a  dog  of 
all  work,  is  good  for  covert  work,  stands 
on  game  in  the  open,  and  is  particularly 
good  in  water.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent wild  fowl  dog.  His  tail  is  generally 
docked,  about  a  third  being  taken  off.  I 
have  heard  of  him  being  used  as  an  otter 
hound  in  the  summer,  but  that,  of  course 
does  not  matter  here.  The  particulars  are 
only  given  to  demonstrate  what  a  general 
utility  animal  he  is,  and  that  he  might  be 
suitable  for  the  rough  shooting  that  this 
country   affords. 

Another  virtue  of  the  griffon  is  that  he 
is  as  picturesque — if  that  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  dog — as  any  of  the  English  breeds. 
So  enthusiastic  was  one  French  gentleman 
over  the  harsh  and  profuse  coats  of  his 
griffons   that   he    clipped   one   and   had   the 
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hair  woven  into  a  material,  which  in  turn 
was  made  up  into  a  waistcoat.  The  gar 
ment  was  sent  to  the  late  and  unfortunte 
President  Carnot  who  accepted  and  wore  it, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  M.  Bouillet,  who, 
by  the  way,  had  favored  the  writer  with 
many  interesting  sketches  of  his  griffons  at 
work.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  griffon 
would  be  a  most  useful  dog  for  the  all- 
round  work  of  this,  a  mixed  country. 

The  changes  in  the  appearance  of  dogs 
from  one  period  to  another  are  very  inter- 
esting to  those  who  go  in  for  the  study  of 
them.  Many  of  the  specimens  of  our  fatherr 
would  be  old-fashioned  today,  and  some  of 
those  that  we  see  in  prints  and  pictures 
are  fearful  and  terrible  brutes.  Of  course, 
all  artists  cannot  paint  a  dog,  and  even 
today  a  good  many  of  them  will  persist  in 
putting  a  dog's  knees  in  the  wrong  place. 
Evidently  not  taking  tne  trouble  to  secure 
a  model  in  the  flesh,  they  have  recourse  to 
the  figure  of  the  jointed  wooden  equine  that 
finds  a  place  in  the  studio.  The  result  is 
that  the  dog  is  produced  with  the  forelegs  of 
a  horse — the  knee  half  way  up  his  leg  in- 
stead of  being  close  to  the  foot.  Even  some 
very  celebrated  paintings  have  this  error 
and  the  reader  will  be  surprised  if  he  cares 
to  follow  drawings  in  the  late  publications 
of  the  day. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  in  Alaska,  I  was 
shown  a  model  of  a  Russian  wolfhound  that 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  one  family 
for  over  one  hundred  years.  The  model  is 
a  very  good  one,  cut  out  of  alabaster  or  some 
other  variety  of  marble.  The  body  is  beau- 
tifully moulded  and  shapely,  and  the  pecu- 
liar arch  of  the  loin  is  there  to  perfection. 
The  tail  is  profusely  feathered  and  so  are 
the  legs  and  the  neck.  The  body,  however, 
is  smooth;  that  is  to  say,  the  original  was 
evidently  a  flat  coated  hound.  There  are, 
of  course,  nowadays  the  two  varieties,  the 
rough  and  the  smooth — both  equally  ele- 
gant. From  a  show  or  modern  point  of  view 
the  head  of  the  model  in  question  is  too 
short  and  thick,  neither  does  it  possess  the 
outline  of  the  Roman-faced  "  borzoi  "  of  to- 
day. The  hound  is  represented  as  lying  on 
a  richly  patterned  carpet  and  wears  a  collar 
with  great  decorations.  The  story  in  the 
family  is  that  the  original  was  the  property 


of  a  Russian  princess  with  whom  it  was  a 
great  pet. 

The  method  of  working  the  wolfhound  or 
borzois  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Czar  may  be 
here  described:  A  cover  or  wood  is  worked 
out  with  ordinary  British  foxhounds,  and  at 
certain  points  of  vantage,  where  the  game  is 
likely  to  break  away,  are  placed  men  with  a 
leash  of  borzois.  As  soon  as  the  wolf  is 
viewed,  the  three  are  slipped,  and  with  their 
great  pace  they  are  soon  alongside  the  var- 
mint, who  is,  of  course,  a  strong,  lusty, 
powerful  animal,  and  there  follows  a  great 
deal  of  snapping  and  bumping.  The  hounds- 
know  the  power  of  the  jaw  of  the  Russian 
wolf  and  keep  on  charging  him  from  the 
side  until  an  opportunity  occurs,  to  take 
him  by  the  neck,  generally  at  the  back  of 
the  ears.  Instinct  has  taught  them  that  the 
vulpine  is  harmless  when  held  in  that  way 
The  chasseur  then  rides  up  and  despatches 
the  wolf  with  a  knife  or  pistol;  but  when 
the  game  is  wanted  alive,  he  gets  astride  of 
the  wolf,  holding  on  to  his  ears,  while  a  sec- 
ond hunter  puts  a  piece  of  wood  into  his 
jaws,  makes  a  quick  muzzle,  ties  him  up  and 
he  is  carted  away.  The  method  of  tying  up 
a  wolf  in  Russia  is  not  unlike  the  custom  of 
the  Boers  when  they  wish  to  make  sure  of 
the  non-escape  of  a  native  criminal.  Neither 
can  move. 

AN  UNIQUE  SUGGESTION. 

Editor  Western  Field:  — 

Dear  Sir:  When  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Brailsford  conceived  the  idea  of  holding 
field  trials  for  pointers  and  setters,  the 
primary  object  was  to  encourage  good  break- 
ing and  with  a  view  of  having  dogs  broken 
in  a  manner  most  useful  to  the  gun. 

Framers  of  field  trial  rules  and  most  of 
our  present  day  judges — more  especially  in 
the  East — seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
man  who  pays  the  bilis  desires  his  dog 
to  shoot  over  after  he  has  left  the  trainer's 
hands,  and  I  desire  to  make  a  suggestion 
which  applies  only  to  dogs  used  when  shoot- 
ing the  lilliputian  ostriches  of  California. 

I  recognize  that  I  shall  be  charged  with 
a  prodigious  piece  of  presumption  in  sug- 
gesting, with  my  limited  knowledge  of  your 
birds,  a  new  way  to  break  dogs  that  would 
make  them  more  useful  to  California  sports- 
men. 
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I  am  prompted  to  do  this  in  consequence 
of  a  vivid  recollection  and  experience  I  had 
in  shooting  the  whirlwind  sprinter  of  the 
quail  species  indigenous  to  your  state. 

After  the  trials  at  Bakersfield,  a  number  of 
the  visitors  were  invited  by  the  Laird  of 
Stockdale  to  participate  in  a  quail  shoot. 
Our  host  nad  a  small-sized  black  setter 
that  was  not  considered  good  enough  for 
field  trials,  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
was  no  dog  ran  in  the  preceding  trials  that 
would  add  so  many  birds  to  the  bag  as 
this  really  excellent,  smart  and  brainy 
house  favorite.  Her  ability  was  not  Con- 
fined to  the  tricky  dodgers  we  were  after, 
as  she  showed  herself  an  expert  as  a  duck 
retriever.. 

California  sportsmen  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  bag  a  winged  or  wounded  quail,  but 
if  setters  and  pointers  were  broken  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  dog  mentioned,  few 
birds  would  ever  get  away,  and  to  my 
mind  the  most  useful  quality  in  the  dog 
mentioned  was  what  all  trainers  are  try- 
ing to  counteract.  I  cannot  explain  myself 
better  than  by  describing  the  manner  in 
which  the  little  intelligent  creature  men- 
tioned worked  "  to  and  for  the  gun."  It  was 
simply  marvelous,  she  would  point  stanchly, 
but  the  instant  the  bird  flushed,  she  would 
raise  her  head  and  knew  instantly  if  the 
quail  was  hit.  She  would  then  bound  for- 
ward like  a  flash  and  be  at  the  place  the 
bird  fell  almost  as  soon  as  it  touched  the 
ground,  and  notwithstanding  nature  having 
endowed  the  game  little  fellows  with  a 
cleverness  indescribable,  the  dog  was  the 
cleverer  of  the  two. 

When  a  principle  has  become  thoroughly 
"  set "  and  recognized,  some  people  decry 
and  use  harsh  phraseology  to  the  individ- 


ual who  leaves  the  worn  rut  to  make  a  new 
and  better  trail,  but  modern  progress  has 
demonstrated  that  all  things  must  be  in 
keeping  with  the  time  we  live  in,  and  I  know 
oi  nothing  so  cheap  as  a  fossilized  back  num- 
ber; this  causes  me  to  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  present  manner  of  dog  break- 
ing is  not  suitable  for  dogs  that  are  in- 
tended to  work  on  birds,  which,  when 
wounded,  can  run  with  lightning  rapidity, 
and  when  up-to-date  requirements  are  the 
order  of  the  day,  I  see  no  reason  why  new 
methods  should  not  be  adopted — and  the  first 
place  to  introduce  this  innovation  is  in 
your  field  trials! 

The  strongest  objectors  at  first  would 
probably  be  the  trainers.  They  would 
claim  that  some  of  their  dogs  are  wanted 
for  Eastern  work,  and  I  admit  that  their 
objection  would  be  well  taken;  but  my  prop- 
osition is  only  for  dogs  they  have  in  hand 
that  are  meant  to  be  useful  afterwards  to 
California  sportsmen,  and  if  the  financial 
end  of  the  proposition  thinks  with  me,  dogs 
will  be  broken  in  future  as  they  desire, 
viz.:  to  point  stanchly,  but  to  break  shot 
instantly  the  dog  notes  that  the  bird  is  hit. 
If  this  were  thought  permissible  in  your 
field  trials  I  would  give  greater  credit  to 
the  dog  that  got  to  his  bird  most  promptly 
and  retrieved  it  the  most  cheerfully. 

Some  of  my  friends  in  California  will  no 
doubt  ridicule  the  method  suggested,  but 
were  I  a  resident  of  your  state  I  would 
certainly  have  my  dogs  broken  in  the  man- 
ner named,  and  I  think  that  I  could  con- 
vince those  most  strongly  opposed  to  any 
change  if  they  once  had  a  day  afield  with 
me.  How  very  useful  to  the  sportsman  would 
be  a  dog  that  never  lets  a  wounded  or 
winged  bird  get  away!     Yours, 

"  Manitoban." 
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THE    WOOD   DUCK. 

By  A.  K.  Fisher, 
Ornithologist  U.  S.  Biological  Survey. 


The  wood  duck  or  summer  duck  (Aix 
sponsa),  is  the  most  Deautiful  of  all  the 
members  of  the  large  and  diversified  duck 
family,  and,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
lack  of  shyness,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
species  in  the  country.  It  is  not  seclusive, 
often  making  its  abode  near  towns,  or  per- 
haps in  the  vicinity  of  farmhouses,  where 
it  may  be  found  feeding  or  associating  with 
barnyard  ducks.  It  takes  kindly  to  domes- 
tication, and  is  easily  tamed  and  induced  to 
breed  in  captivity.  Its  favorite  haunts  are 
small  lakes,  weedy  ponds  or  shady  streams 
in  the  midst  of,  or  in  close  proximity  to, 
scattered  woodlands,  and,  except  during  mi- 
gration, it  is  rarely  met  with  about  open 
bays  or  large  bodies  of  water. 

The  wood  duck  is  found  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia, New  Brunswick,  and  Ontario  westward 
to  British  Columbia,  and  southward  through 
the  United  States  to  its  southern  border  and 
Cuba.  It  is  rather  uncommon  in  the  east- 
ern Canadian  Provinces,  but  in  parts  of 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  it  is  abund- 
ant. In  the  Saskatchewan  region  it  has 
been  found  as  far  north  as  latitude  54°, 
and  on  the  west  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  as 
high  as  latitude  60°,  but  it  is  rare  north  of 
latitude  50°. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  commonly  dis- 
tributed in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  east- 
ward, as  well  as  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  Washington  to  Southern  California, 
but,  except  in  a  few  isolated  localities,  it  is 
very  rare  or  absent  .in  the  Great  Basin, 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Great  Plains  regions. 
Although  it  is  common  in  Texas,  evidences 
of  its  occurrence  in  Mexico  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, though  it  probably  may  be  found  in 
the  more  northern  portion  during  winter. 
It  is  resident  in  Cuba,  and  stragglers  have 
been    taken   in   Jamaica   and    Bermuda.      It 


breeds  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
range,  and  since  over  a  considerable  part 
of  its  breeding  area  it  is  the  only  represen- 
tative of  the  duck  family  during  the  nesting 
season,  the  name  "  summer  duck,"  by  which 
it  is  often  designated,   is  very  appropriate. 

In  the  South  the  wood  duck  commences 
to  breed  early  in  March,  and  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  range  about  a  month 
later.  In  Florida  and  Texas  full  comple- 
ments of  eggs  have  been  found  by  the  1st 
of  April;  in  Maine  by  May  10.  The  nests 
are  almost  invariably  placed  in  cavities  in 
trunks  or  limbs  of  trees,  often  at  a  consid- 
erable height  from  the  ground,  and  are  oc- 
casionally quite  a  distance  from  water. 
The  eggs,  which  vary  in  number  from  six 
to  fifteen,  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird, 
resemble  old  ivory  in  color. 

While  the  females  are  incubating  or  car- 
ing for  the  young,  the  drakes  of  a  neigh- 
oorhood  band  together  and  may  be  seen  fly- 
ing about  or  feeding  in  company.  Observers 
differ  as  to  whether  these  bands  remain  un- 
broken and  aloof  from  the  females  and 
young  through  the  entire  brooding  period 
or  separate  at  intervals  during  the  day  to 
visit  their  mates. 

The  flight  of  the  wood  duck  is  swift  and- 
graceful,  and  the  bird  rivals  the  grouse  and 
quail  in  the  ease  and  facility  with  which 
it  glides  through  the  woods  and  among  the 
branches. 

The  food  consists  of  various  kinds  of  in- 
sects, the  seed  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants, 
and  beechnuts,  chestnuts  and  acorns.  Its 
fondness  for  the  latter,  on  which  it  feeds 
largely  in  autumn,  gives  it  in  some  localities 
the  name  "  acorn  duck." 

Within  the  past  few  years  friends  of  game 
protection  have  felt  encouraged  not  only  by 
the  apparent  awakening  of  a  more  healthy 
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public  sentiment  against  undue  destruction 
of  birds  and  mammals,  but  also  by  the  pro- 
gressive movement  in  the  direction  of  more 
extended  and  more  uniform  close  seasons. 
Eut  although  much  has  been  done  for  the 
protection  of  upland  game,  little  has  been  ac- 
complished toward  saving  the  waterfowl. 
Unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  ducks  are 
considered  legitimate  game  at  a  season  when 
they  are  hurrying  to  their  nesting  grounds, 
and  spring  shooting  is  still  tolerated  in  a 
great  majority  of  the  states.  Ducks  killed 
in  spring  are  often  in  wretched  condition, 
and  thousands  find  their  way  to  the  big  mar- 
kets that  certainly  would  be  condemned  as 
improper  food  if  inspection  laws  were  rig- 
idly enforced. 

Let  it  be  said,  however,   to  their  lasting 


ranks  of  even  the  most  abundant  species 
And  if  the  migratory  ducks  (those  merely 
passing  on  their  way  to  their  more  northerly 
breeding  ground)  are  thus  affected,  what 
must  be  the  effect  on  a  species  like  the 
wood  duck,  which  breeds  over  a  wide  extent 
of  unprotected  territory?  TLe  question  is 
not  hard  to  answer.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
point  to  tne  fact  that  this  handsome  bird 
is  now  almost  unknown  in  many  places 
where  once  it  was  common,  and  where  it 
added  both  life  and  attractiveness  to  the 
surroundings. 

It  goes  without  saying  th  it  birds  are  more 
easily  and  more  completely  destroyed  on  the 
breeding  grounds  than  on  areas  which  they 
merely  pass  over  during  migration;  for 
when  the  breeding  season  arrives  and  the 
nesting    site    is    chosen,    birds   become    less 


THE    WOOD  DUCK. 


credit,  that  seven  states  (New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Utah  and  California)  and  three  Canadian 
Provinces  (Manitoba,  Ontario  and  New 
Brunswick),  by  closing  the  season  before 
February  1,  have  abolished  spring  shooting 
within  their  borders. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  than  half  the 
states  permit  duck  shooting  as  late  as  April 
and  at  least  eighteen  allow  it  through- 
out this  month.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  such  states  as  Iowa,  the  Dako- 
tas,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Colorado 
which  contains  large  breeding  grounds, 
should  be  among  the  number  that  extend 
the  open  season  to  April  or  lrter.  This  un- 
seasonable slaughter  is  steaaily  depleting  the 


shy  and  more  inclined  to  remain  in  the 
neighborhood,  so  that  gunners  (the  term 
"  sportsmen "  cannot  be  used  in  this  con- 
nection), while  in  search  for  late  migrants, 
ha-ve  little  tiifr/culty  in  killing  all  +ht  wood 
ducks  that  are  to  be  found. 

Massachusetts  and  four  counties  of  Mary- 
land recognize  the  special  danger  surround- 
ing the  wood  duck,  and  make  the  season 
much  shorter  than  for  other  ducks.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  But  Louisiana  reverses 
the  proper  course,  and  pormits  the  wood 
duck  to  be  killed  a  month  after  the  regular 
duck  season  closes;  and  Delaware,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  specifically  exempts 
it  from  the  protection  accorded  all  other 
ducks. 
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By  James  Barton  Adams. 


THE  PIPING  QUAILS. 

QUAILS  are  piping  everywhere. 
Hear  them   pipe! 
Tell  us  for  the  slaughter  they're 

Nice   and    ripe. 
In  the  field  and  bosk  dell 

They're  at  play, 
In  the  shaded  chaparral 

Hid  away. 
On  the  slopes  in  single  file 

See  them  run, 
Feathers  glowing  in  the  smile 

Of  the  sun. 
Stop  and  listen  now  and  then, 

Heads   erect, 
For  the  tread  of  hunting  men 

They  expect. 
Bunch  up  in  a  thicket  dense 

Hid  from  view 
There  to  hold  a  conference 

What  to  do. 
Pointed  as  a  chinkapin 

.     Comes   a   nose 
And  a  dog  outstretching  in 

Quivering   pose! 
Up!   away!   as  quick  as  thought! 

What  a  scare! 
While  a  shower  of  hurtling  shot 

Cuts  the  air! 
Feathered  bunches  fall,  cut  short 

In    their    flight! 
Flash  the  eyes  of  men  of  sport 

With   delight! 
To  some  'tis  sport  of  rarest  kind, 

Good   men,   too, 
Some  think  it  cruelty  refined — 

What  say  you? 

A  good  hunting  dog  is  like  a  miser.     It 
never  gives  up  a  scent  unless  compelled  to. 

A  medical  journal  deplores  the  fact  that 
doctors   do    not   take   more   to   outdoor   life 


in  the  hunting  field.  Perhaps  the  personal 
remarks  of  the  ducks  on  the  ponds  and  lakes 
are  displeasing  to  them. 

John  Siemitz  is  said  to  be  the  finest  athlete 
ac  Yale  college,  but,  alas!  he  can  never 
be  permitted  to  feel  the  glad  flush  of  victory 
on  the  football  field.  He  is  as  bald  as  a 
pie  pumpkin. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  national  seat  of 
government  may  in  a  short  time  be  removed 
to  Mississippi  long  enough  to  allow  its 
sport-loving  and  strenuous  head  to  indulge 
in  the  exciting  pleasures  of  a  bear  hunt. 

He  blew  in  half  a  hundred  for  a  latest  model 
shooter, 
It  was  a  daisy  hammerless  of  up-to-date 
design, 
He  was  booted  to  the  body  like  an  ancient 
gay  freebooter 
And    his    tailored    suit    of    corduroy    was 
double-extra  fine. 
Such    a   stunning   modern   Nimrod   in    such 
glad  apparel  never 
Burst  upon  the  simple  ruralists  to  set  their 
eyes   aflame — 
They  pronounced  him  without  question  just 
v      the  very  greatest  ever, 
And    predicted    that   he'd    surely   cause   a 
dearth  of  feathered  game. 

But  not  a  game  bird  iell  before  the  aim  of 
this   smart  Aleck, 
He  wasted  powder  all  the  day  until  the 
evening's    gloam, 
While    near    at    hand    a    country    jay    with 
muzzle-loading  relic 
Bagged  such  a  load  of  birds  that  he  could 
scarcely  tote  it  home. 
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TradeTopics 


The  full  line  of  stamped  and  embossed  sheet  metal 
boats  built  by  W.  H.  Mullins,  Salem,  Ohio,  includ- 
ing the  famous  "  Bustle  "  and  "  Get  There  "  safety 
ducking  models,  are  fully  described  in  a  very  satis- 
fying catalogue  issued  by  this  celebrated  maker, 
gratis  to  the  fraternity.  These  boats  have  achieved 
a  well  deserved  reputation  all  over  the  world  and  the 
demand  for-  them  is  presently  so  enormous  that  the 
factory  has  had  to  run  overtime  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  with  it.  A  new  model  called  the  "Indian 
Canoe"  is  now  exciting  much  admiration  and  is  run- 
ning into  very  laige  sales.  To  all  desiring  a  first- 
class  boat  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  we  unhesitat- 
ingly  recommend   the   famous   Mullin   products. 


The  new  "  Ideal  "  handbook  of  useful  information 
to  shooters  (No.  15)  is  now  ready  for  distribution 
and  an  inspection  of  its  pages  will  reveal  several 
new  things  of  the  distinctively  good  type  which  is 
the  sign  manual  of  this  celebrated  concern.  A  sample 
copy  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Ideal  Mfg.  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.  The  illustration  herewith  ap- 
pended is  of  their  Straight  Line  Shot  Shell  Hand 
Loader  which  has  excited  so  much  favorable  com- 
ment in  the  past  few  months. 


Delegates  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association, 
which  will  be  held  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  on  November 
14,  15,  will  naturally  gravitate  to  that  most  mag- 
nificent hostelry,  the  Del  Monte,  during  their 
convention    in    that    city. 

This  famous  hotel  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
the  elegance  of  its  appointments,  its  unexcelled  cui- 
sine and  perfect  service,  coupled  with  very  moderate 
charges,  which,  in  the  case  of  visiting  delegates  to 
this    convention,    will    be    made    especially    low. 

By  its  characteristic  arrangement  and  architecture 
every  room  is  an  "  outside  "  room  and  every  window 
looks  out  upon  a  perennially  blooming  garden.  The 
surroundings  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
state  and  Manager  Shonewald  leaves  nothing  undone 
that  will  promote  the  ease,  comfart  and  satisfaction 
of  his  guests.     The  Del  Monte,  in  short,  is  a  typical 


California    institution    and    we    most   cordially    recom- 
mend it  to  brethren  of  the  sportsman's  guild. 

*     *     *     * 

One  of  the  finest  general  stocks  of  sportsman's 
requirements  in  Western  America  is  that  carried  by 
Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden  Co.,  17-21  Beale  Street, 
this  city. 

This  great  concern  has  recently  made  arrangements 
with  the  makers  of  the  famous  "  Baltimore  "  double- 
barrel  shotguns,  whereby  it  becomes  the  coast  dis- 
tributing agency  for  that  excellent  arm,  and  a  com- 
plete line  is  now  carried  for  the  convenience,  both 
of    the    individual    shooters    and    the    trade    as    well. 

The  Baltimore  gun  is  a  strictly  up-to-date  and 
dependable  arm  in  all  its  appointments,  the  1902 
model  offering  a  number  %of  distinctively  new  and 
valuable  improvements  in  the  art  of  gun  making. 
It  has  one  of  the  most  reliable  actions  of  the  ham- 
merless  type  so  far  offered  in  this  market,  is  strong 
and  substantial,  yet  wondrously  neat  and  graceful 
in  its  lines  and  its  handling  and  shooting  qualities 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  furnished  bored 
in  any  way  to  suit  the  user  and  the  quality  and 
beauty  of  its  finish  and  component  materials  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  gun  in  the  world.  It 
can  be  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  modern  steel,  twist 
and  Damascus  barrels,  in  plain  or  fancy  wood  stocks, 
with  exceptionally  good  finish  in  all  grades,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $33.00  list  upwards.  It  can  be  had  in 
any  gauge  with  weights  and  barrel  lengths  to  order, 
the  light  sixteen  gauges  weighing  as  low  as  five  and 
one-quarter  pounds.  All  guns  are  guaranteed  for  one 
year  and  repair  parts  can  be  supplied  at  a  merely 
nominal  cost.  We  unhesitatingly  predict  a  large 
sale  and  unqualified  favor  for  these  guns  in  this 
section. 

Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Hayden  Co.,  likewise  carry 
a  full  line  of  pistols,  rifles,  ammunition,  lawn  tennis 
and  baseball  goods,  fishing  tackle  and  cutlery,  among 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  specially  noted  a  large 
and  very  choice  assortment  of  carvers  and  a  full 
line  of  the  celebrated  "  Gem  "  razors,  considered  the 
best   safety   shaving  apparatus   on   the  market. 

The  courtesy  of  the  attendants,  the  responsibility 
of  the  concern,  and  the  excellence  of  the  lines  they 
carry,  combines  to  make  one's  patronage  of  the 
concern  a  peculiarly  satisfying  one  and  their  volume 
of  business  fully  indicates  the  favor  in  which  this 
representative   California   firm   is   held   by   the   general 

public. 

*     *     *     * 

The  Peters  Cartridge  Company  are  priding  them- 
selves very  much  upon  the  following  showing  of  their 
ammunition : 

Sam.  G.  Dorman,  the  veteran  rifleman  of  St. 
Louis,  has  broken  the  local  ten-shot  record  on  the 
German  three-quarter-inch  ring  target,  shooting  at 
two  hundred  yards  range,  offhand,  by  scoring  236 
out  of  a  possible  250  points.  He  used  King's  CC 
Semi-Smokeless  powder.  Mr.  Dorman  is  shooting  in 
fine  form  at  the  present  time.  At  the  twenty- 
eighth  annual  shooting  festival  of  the  Zettler  Rifle 
Club  held  at  Union  Hill  N.  J.,  September  29  and 
30',  all  the  first  prize  winners  used  King's  Semi- 
Smokeless  powder.  In  the  Interstate  Championship 
Match  at  the  Missouri  State  Shoot,  twenty-five  birds, 
Ed.  O'Brien  was  the  only  contestant  to  score  straight, 
winning  the  championship.  His  load  was  Peters 
Ideal  Shells,  forty  grains  of  Schultze  and  one  and 
one-quarter  ounces  of  seven  and  one-half  shot.  At 
the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  tournament,  which  concluded 
September  25,  in  the  Cincinnati  Handicap,  one  hun- 
dred targets,  the  event  of  the  tournament,  of  the 
twenty-five  high  guns  more  than  half  used  Peters  fac- 
tory loaded  shells.  In  the  Fall  Festival  Handicap,  the 
event  of  second  importance,  Frank  See  won  first 
place,  using  the  same  ammunition. 
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Metallic  Cartridges, 
Empty  Paper  and  Brass  Shells,  Primers, 
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E.  E.  DRAKE,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 


WINCHESTER    CARTRI 


ARE     ALWAYS     RELIABLE 


.33     CALIBER 

A  NEW  HIGH  POWER  RIFLE. 

This  new  large  caliber,  high  power 
rifle  isjust  what  big  game  hunters 
have  been  looking  for.  It  is  made 
in  the  popular  Winchester  1886 
Model,  the  cartridge  being  pow- 
erful enough  to    kill    any    big    game 
known.     It  is  loaded  with  smokeless 
powder  and  a  200  grain  soft  point  metal  patched 
bullet,    which  has  special  upsetting  or   mush- 
rooming qualities  owing  to  its  high  velocity.     This 
makes  it  an  excellent  cartridge  for  big  game  shooting. 

Winchester  Guns  and  Ammunition  are  Sold  Everywhere. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.       New  Haven,  Conn. 


WINCHESTER 


TAKE  DOWN  REPEATING  SHOTGUNS 

A  Winchester  Take-Down  Repeating  Shotgun,  with 
a  strong  shooting,  full  choked  barrel,  suitable  for 
trap  or  duck  shooting,  and  an  extra  interchange- 
able modified  choke  or  cylinder  bore  barrel,  for 
field  shooting,  lists  at  only  $42.00.  This  makes  a 
serviceable  all  round  gun  within  reach  of  every- 
body's pocket  book.  Winchester  Shotguns 
outshoot  and  outlast  the  most  expensive  double 
barrel  guns  and  are  just  as   reliable    besides. 

INCHESTER   REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 
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CONCERNING    DUCKS, 


By  T.  S.  Van  Dyke. 


HEN  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  won- 
der with  some  of  my  companions 
what  fun  there  could  be  in  shoot- 
ing at  such  a  clumsy,  lumbering 
thing  as  a  duck.  We  knew  al- 
most nothing  of  shooting  outside  of  the 
heavy  thickets  and  swamps  of  New  Jersey 
and  had  read  and  reread  Prank  Forrester, 
then  quite  a  new  author,  until  we  had  im- 
bibed a  supreme  contempt  for  anything  but 
woodcock,  quail  and  ruffled  grouse,  though 
we  were  magnanimous  enough  to  concede 
that  the  English  snipe  was  worthy  of  our 
lead  because  the  best  shooting  with  us  was 
in  the  spring  when  there  was  no  other  bird 
that  could  be  called  game. 

After  about  ten  years  of  this  kind  of 
shooting  I  spent  the  fall  of  1864  on  the  Illi- 
nois River,  just  below  the  foot  of  Senachwine 
Lake,  still  celebrated  far  and  wide  as  a 
ducking  ground.  You  may  imagine  what 
it  was  nearly  forty  years  ago — the  centre  of 
a  movement  of  wild  fowl  absolutely  paralyz- 
ing to  any  one  who  had  never  seen  the  West. 
The  first  day  brought  me  off  my  high  horse 
in  great  shape  so  that  for  several  weeks  I 
wanted  nothing  better  than  ducks  to  shoot 
at  though  snipe  were  lining  the  muddy 
shores,  quail  in  the  hazel  thickets  that 
iringed  the  prairie  were  as  plenty  as  one 
could  wish,  with  many  deer  and  turkeys  in 
the  bottoms.  All  these  I  let  go  until  later 
in  the  fall  and  spent  all  my  time — which 
was  every  day  rain  or  shine — in  trying  to 
see  *f  I  could  ever  hold  the  gun  far  enough 
ahead  of  a  duck  to  make  a  clean  kill  and 


also  do  it  quickly  enough  to  land  it  where  it 
did  not  take  half  an  hour's  struggling 
through  voracious  mud  to  retrieve.  For  I 
found  all  my  fine  brush  shooting  a  positive 
drawback.  In  the  heavy  cover  where  I  had 
spent  most  of  my  boyhood  quick  shooting 
vas  indispensable.  Often  we  had  to  drop 
on  one  knee  with  the  gun  going  off  as  the 
butt  touched  the  shoulder  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  knee  touched  the  ground.  Rarely 
was  it  necessary  to  hold  more  than  just 
ahead  of  the  bird's  bill  and  often  there  was 
noo  an  instant  to  think  even  of  that.  The 
idea  that  a  duck  could  be  missed  at  twenty 
yards  by  holding  the  same  as  for  a  wood- 
cock or  grouse  at  that  distance — that  is 
those  apparent  distances — was  so  unique 
that  I  at  once  fell  in  love  with  the  duck. 

During  the  nine  years  I  lived  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  in  Minnesota,  right  on  the  line 
of  the  great  stream  of  water-fowl  that  poured 
from  the  north  and  before  the  market  shooter 
was  known  that  high  up  the  river,  that  love 
never  weakened.  And  though  in  the  twenty- 
seven  years  I  have  been  in  California 
I  have  seen  them  every  year  and  lived  for 
years  on  their  range,  I  cannot  see  a  duck 
to-day  without  watching  it  until  out  of  sight. 
Here  on  the  Mojave,  where  I  happen  to  be 
at  present  I  see  them  almost  every  day,  for 
it  is  on  a  flyway  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colo- 
rado where  myriads  of  wildfowl  winter. 
While  I  have  reached  the  point  where  I  care 
very  little  whether  I  shoot  one  or  not  I  am 
eternally  looking  for  dark  dots  streaming 
down  the  sky,  and  when  I  see  them  all  else 
has  to  wait  until  they  are  out  of  sight. 
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The  shooting  here  resolves  itself  into 
miserable  potshooting,  or,  what  is  nearly  as 
baa,  a  rising  shot  from  sloughs  or  ponds 
where  it  is  no  trouble  to  get  within  twenty 
yards  behind  the  bank.  But  the  charm  of 
the  duck  winnowing  the  sunshine  of  these 
bright  fall  days  is  with  me  to  stay  forever. 
I  find  the  great  majority  of  older  sportsmen 
feel  the  same  way  and  if  all  would  spread 
the  idea  that  the  first  and  best  use  of  game 
is  to  look  at  and  the  last  and  worst  use 
to  cook,  there  would  be  far  less  trouble  in 
maintaining  laws  against  market  shoot- 
ing. 

The  idea  that  it  is  class  legislation,  de- 
priving a  class  of  their  right  to  buy  what 


only  ones  that  will  pay  the  prices  that  en- 
able game  dealers  and  restaurant  keepers 
to  maintain  a  lobby  at  Sacramento. 

It  is  on  places  like  the  Mojave,  where 
ponds  are  few  and  far  between,  that  one 
can  best  see  the  peculiar  action  of  the  duck 
which  surpasses  in  variety  that  of  any  other 
bird.  Where  feed  and  water  are  both 
plenty  ducks  speedily  vacate  the  place  where 
they  are  disturbed  and  soon  dip  out  of  sight 
behind  some  fringe  of  reeds  or  timber.  But 
where  it  is  far  to  the  next  place  they  are 
loth  to  leave  a  good  feeding  or  muddling 
ground  and  will  skirmish  around  it  a  long 
time  in  all  manner  of  ellipses  and  circles  to 
see  if  it  is  not  safe  to  return.     This  is  es- 
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they  cannot  kill  themselves,  comes  entirely 
from  the  idea  that  the  first  and  only  use 
of  game  is  to  eat.  This  is  entirely  false. 
No  one  but  the  market  shooter  goes  a-field 
for  any  such  purpose.  No  class  is  pre- 
vented from  making  the  proper  use  of  it 
which  is  first  to  hunt,  second  to  find,  third 
to  look  at,  fourth  to  shoot  at,  and;  fifth,  to 
hit — when  you  can — but  not  at  all  essential 
to  enjoyment  open  to  all  classes.  The  only 
class  of  any  size  that  is  now  barred  out 
is  composed  of  those  who  give  game  sup- 
pers to  a  certain  class,  in  which  a  whole 
duck  is  generally  thrown  away  for  one  or 
two  bites  out  of  the  breast.     These  are  the 


pecially  the  case  where  they  have  traveled 
a  long  way  over  dry  country  as  they  do  in 
reaching  this  river  and  when  they  do  reach 
here  they  find  so  very  little  to  eat  that  they 
are  likely  to  remain  with  what  there  is. 
They  are  probably  old  travelers  on  this 
line  and  know  that  there  is  little  beyond 
for  two  hundred  miles  or  more  and  they 
like  to  rest  in  the  water  for  a  while.  Certain 
it  is  that  most  all  the  ducks  we  have  here 
are  travelers,  staying  but  a  few  days  at 
most  but  while  here  rarely  rising  by  day 
into  the  sky  or  setting  their  wings  for  any- 
thing very  distant.  Hence  the  flock  of 
mallards  that  whirls  out  of  some  little  pond 
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at  your  approach,  and  climbs  away  on 
high  as  if  bound  for  Mexico  at  once,  begins 
to  waver  before  it  settles  into  that  well 
known  traveling  gait  high  up  in  the  blue. 
J  before  the  rich  chestnut  and  silvery  sheen 
fade  into  pale  gray  and  the  burnished 
green  of  the  head  and  neck  merges  in  the 
same  as  they  stream  adown  the  sky,  the  line 
begins  to  swing,  the  birds  turn  half  over 
so  that  the  light  flashes  from  the  white  and 
shining  blue  of  the  wings,  and  back  they 
come  with  every  dark  head  turning  greener 
and  every  neutral  tint  running  into  silvery 
gray  again. 

If  you  lie  well  hidden  and  can  keep  quite 
still  until  they  are  within  reach  they  may 
give  you  an  overhead  shot.  But  most  of  the 
ducks  that  get  as  far  south  as  this  have 
had  to  go  through  some  experience  and  few 
forget  it.  The  slightest  craning  of  your 
neck  before  they  are  within  reach  may  send 
them  away  on  one  side  with  majestic  sweep 
of  wing  that  tells  you  to  hold  your  fire.  In 
most  parts  of  the  state,  to  be  seen  at  all  by 
any  of  the  larger  ducks  on  their  return  to  a 
small  pond  is  to  lose  the  last  chance  for  a 
shot  at  them  for  several  hours  and  often 
for  the  whole  day.  But  not  so  here.  Again 
they  swing  away  on  wing  whose  throbbing 
speed  indicates  that  they  are  done  with  any 
pond  that  you  have  anything  to  do  with  and 
soon  they  are  turned  into  a  line  of  dark 
dots  with  a  gray  haze  of  rapid  wings  on 
either  side.  But  just  about  the  time  these 
dots  are  fading  at  a  pace  that  brings  you 
nothing  but  despair  there  is  a  sudden  widen- 
ing of  each,  a  bearing  off  from  the  course, 
then  a  lengthening  of  the  dot  with  a  faint 
flash  of  white  from  the  rumps  as  the  birds 
twist  half  over  to  make  the  turn,  then  a 
darkening  as  the  backs  are  cast  in  the 
shade  as  the  curve  is  made,  then  silvery 
white  begins  to  shine  again  amid  chestnut 
and  green  as  they  bear  away  off  far  on  one 
side  in  a  way  that  looks  as  if  they  would 
return  to  the  north  instead  of  going  to  the 
Colorado. 

But  if  you  can  be  patient  you  will  see 
tnem  again  unless  there  is  other  good 
ground  within  five  or  six  miles.  Though 
this  is  nothing  to  the  wings  of  a  duck  the 
birds  still  object  to  making  the  trip  without 
very  good  reason  although  they  will  go  twice 
that  far  in  circling  the  pond  where  you  are 


so  as  to  be  sure  it  is  safe  to  alight  there 
again.  But  they  seem  to  know  that  there 
is  some  kind  of  uncertainty  about  the  next 
pond  and  they  want  to  see  this  game  out. 
Thus  many  a  noble  bunch  of  mallards  and 
otner  large  ducks  lands  in  the  range  of  the 
gun  of  the  pot-shooter  who  has  had  patience 
to  lie  well  hidden  beneath  some  sweeping 
mesquite  or  between  two  huge  tumble  weeds 
and  hold  his  fire  until  the  splash  of  water 
beneath  stiff  set  wings  tells  him  they  are 
his. 

The  idea  that  a  duck  is  clumsy  or  any- 
thing but  graceful  comes  entirely  from  the 
imagination  of  those  who  have  never  seen 
one  wild,  and  the  humblest  of  the  tribe  are 
full  of  life  and  action  that  one  can  never  tire 
of  watching.  Even  the  little  cinnamon  teal, 
the  tamest  and  most  artless  of  his  tribe, 
abounds  in  twists  and  curves  that  I  never 
tire  of  watching  until  the  last  days  of  spring 
take  him  away.  He  springs  from  the  water 
in  a  whirl  of  cinnamon,  jet  and  blue  that  in 
the  bright  sun  of  the  desert  glisten  like  a 
cluster  of  gems,  then  he  twists  half  over 
in  a  way  that  makes  the  blue  bars  out  of  his 
wings  outshine  all  the  rest,  then  doubling  on 
that  course  he  turns  over  again  perhaps 
with  wing  on  edge  toward  earth  with  all  his 
bright    breast   and    the    gray    lining    of   his 
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MAKING   THE   TURN. 

wings  making  him  look  like  a  new  duck. 
Then  he  suddenly  turns  into  a  dark  dot  with 
curving  wings  set  stiffly  downward  and  as 
swiftly  up  again  he  goes  with  every  wing 
changing  into  a  thin  haze  with  its  rapid 
stroke.  Away  up  into  the  sky  in  a  wedge 
shaped  bunch,  along  the  blue  for  a  bit  in 
crescent  line  then  gathering  into  a  bunch, 
down  he  comes  again  like  a  charge  of  grape 
shot  aimed  perhaps  for  your  very  head.  He 
is  all  but  too  pretty  to  shoot  and  the  temp- 
tation has  to  be  strong  to  make  me  take  a 
gun  when  I  walk  up  the  irrigating  ditch 
where  many  a  flock  of  the  traveling  host 
spends  the  day  to  rest  after  its  long  flight 
across  the  desert. 

In  some  respects  the  duck  shooting  of  this 
coast  has  been  the  finest  in  the  world  and 
with  good  protection  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  remain  so.  So  far  as  I 
have  seen  or  can  learn  we  have  never  had 
anything  equal  to  the  old  time  "  evening 
flight "  of  the  prairie  states  when  the  hordes 
of  ducks  that  have  been  out  feeding  on  the 
great  cornfields  or  stubbles  of  the  prairie 
came  in  to  roost  in  some  favorite  pond 
while  at  the  same  time  the  great  traveling 
host  on  high  sent  down  its  myriads  of 
hissing  wings  to  keep  them  company.  There 
was  a  sight  for  the  gods,  a  sight  that  shook 
even  the  steadiest  nerves  trained  on  other 
game,  a  sight  that  paralyzed  even  the  old 
duck    shot    from    the    Atlantic    shore,    used 


to  shots  at  long  range  with  a  heavy  gun. 
It  seems  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  its 
tumultuous  uproar  around  your  ears  as  the 
shades  of  night  closed  in  must  be  among  the 
things  that  were.  Yet  it  was  once  so  certain 
on  most  of  the  evenings  of  autumn  that  we 
often  reserved  all  our  fire  for  that  and  let 
all  but  the  choicest  overhead  shots  go  during 
the  afternoon.  A  half  an  hour  of  that  was 
worth  all  the  rest  of  the  day  no  matter  how 
good  the  other  flight  for  life  and  action 
never  showed  elsewhere  as  in  the  thou- 
sands of  curling  and  hissing  lines  that 
wound  about  one's  head  from  every  quarter 
of  the  horizon  as  well  as  from  the  upper 
sky. 

But  such  shooting  is  not  essential  to  pleas- 
ure as  could  well  be  seen  by  the  morning 
flight  which  was  a  serious  falling  off  from 
the  tangled  skein  the  lines  of  ducks  wove 
across  the  evening  sky.  And  though  the 
best  flights  I  have  seen  on  this  coast  were 
not  equal  to  the  best  even  of  the  morning 
flight  on  the  prairie,  they  were  still  good 
enough  for  any  one.  The  great  shooting  of 
the  prairie  was  short  while  here  it  is  con- 
tinued all  winter.  That  resulted  from  the 
birds  having  a  feeding  ground  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  roosting  ground,  and  from  the 
great  body,  moving  southward  overhead, 
needing  some  resting  place  in  their  long 
flight.  Here  there  is  no  such  necessity  for 
a  long  flight,  the  weather  being  good  enough 
to  permit  them  to  move  by  easy  stages. 
Yet  where  the  above  conditions  combine, 
as  where  there  is  good  feeding  on  grain 
fields  or  elsewhere,  with  good  roosting  ponds 
and  especially  where  these  ponds  are  large 
enough  to  permit  them  to  spend  the  day  in 
sunning  and  muddling,  the  flight  is  often 
good  enough  to  suit  any  one  not  too  ex- 
acting. Yet  there  are  few  such  places  in 
the  southern  part  of  California.  The  south- 
ern end  of  the  San  Joaquin  still  has  some 
good  flyways,  for  instance  as  where  the 
ducks  roost  in  Buena  Vista  Lake  and  travel 
from  there  to  their  feeding  grounds  on  the 
large  alfalfa  fields.  Where  water  has  been 
freshly  turned  in  upon  a  large  field  all  water 
fowl  for  a  few  days  go  seemingly  crazy  about 
it  and  on  the  flight  line  to  it  good  shooting 
may  be  had. 

For  the  tenderfoot  the  best  shooting 
is  often  along  the  irrigating  canals  where 
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he  can  locate  the  game  at  a  distance 
and  make  a  sneak  around  under  cover  of  the 
bank.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  easy 
trick  it  once  was,  for  a  duck  now  knows 
quite  well  the  meaning  of  even  a  hat  poking 
around  the  angle  of  a  distant  bank.  In  the 
same  way  the  easy  hunting  we  could  once 
do  with  a  wagon  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Not 
only  does  the  duck  seem  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  hunter's  wagon  and  that  of 
a  common  granger,  but  he  seems  also  to 
know  that  even  the  latter  now  carries,  too 
often,  a  gun  far  better  than  his  forefathers 
had  to  dodge  in  the  hands  of  the  sportsman. 
All  of  which  means  that  duck  shooting  is  be- 
coming more  of  a  scientific  matter,  requir- 
ing not  merely  the  best  grounds  but  also 
the  best  outfit  and  best  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  game  which  will  vary  with 
different  places. 

To  see  duck-shooting  in  its  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  old  time  simplicity  the  lower 
Colorado  is  probably  the  best  place  to-day. 
The  game  reaches  that  point  by  a  line  of 
less  disturbance  than  any  other  section  and 
when  there  knows  almost  none.  The  few 
Indians  along  the  river  do  not  hunt  and 
there  are  no  whites  to  bother  them  after 
they  have  gone  a  few  miles  below  Yuma. 


READY    I-OR   THK   SIESTA. 


Prom  the  Mexican  line  to  the  mouth  of  the 

* 

river,  wherever  there  is  a  slough  of  any 
size  ducks  may  be  found  quite  undisturbed 
and  along  the  lower  river  some  of  these 
sloughs  are  very  large  and  fringed  with  fine 
cover  for  blinds.  They  vary  with  the  stage 
of  water  in  the  summer  floods  so  that  what 
is  a  good  slough  one  year  may  be  too  shal- 
low the  next  and  vice  versa.  The  trip  is 
best  made  by  boat  from  Yuma  though  it 
can  be  made  by  wagon.  In  either  case  a 
small  boat  for  crossing  the  river,  one  port- 
able enough  to  carry  over  to  any  of  the 
sloughs,  should  be  taken.  One  should  leave 
business  behind  and  arrange  to  stay  two  or 
three  weeks  at  least.  It  is  a  wild  and  beauti- 
ful trip  that  will  well  repay  the  outer  even 
though  he  never  fires  a  gun;  the  weather 
of  the  winter  months  has  all  the  charms 
of  the  best  of  California. 

No  one  who  has  ever  shot  much  at  ducks 
can  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  the  hardest  of  our  game  birds  to  become 
perfect  on.  A  first  class  all  round  duck  shot 
is  rarer  than  any  other  kind  of  shot.  Any 
one  can  shoot  well  on  ducks  rising  from  the 
water  or  settling  to  decoys  but  to  take  them 
right  and  left  coming  in  overhead,  side- 
ways, or  behind,  changing  quickly  from  one 
shot  to  the  other  and  doing  good  clean  shoot- 
ing instead  of  sending  cripples  struggling 
down  far  out  of  reach  even  of  your  best 
retriever,  is  one  of  the  fine  arts.  And  then 
the  work  of  a  first  rate  retriever  is  one  of 
the  finest  exhibitions  of  animal  intelligence, 
almost  if  not  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
pointer  or  setter  on  hiding  birds.  To  see 
how  quickly  a  dog  knows  when  a  duck  is 
stricken  and  about  how  badly;  how  he  will 
watch  for  its  wavering  in  flight  and  listen 
for  the  sound  of  its  falling  body  on  the 
distant  ground;  with  what  infinite  patience 
he  will  thread  cold  slush  and  tangled  reeds 
for  a  wounded  duck  that  knows  how  to 
dodge  him,  and  the  great  variety  of  re- 
sources he  can  develop  to  capture  a  duck 
trying  to  escape  by  diving  out  in  open  water, 
as  well  as  the  way  he  studies  out  the  path 
through  new  emergencies  as  they  arise,  is  a 
pleasure  in  itself.  It  is  such  features  that 
make  one  love  the  duck  so  highly  and  so 
many  love  him  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
game.  Certain  it  is  that  those  who  know 
him  best  love  him  most. 
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A    SISKIYOU    VACATION. 


By  Floyd  Smith  Judah. 


HE  MONTHS  of  May,  June,  July 
and  August  of  the  present  year 
were  record  breakers  as  far  as 
business  was  concerned  and  at 
their  close  I  found  myself  in  fit 
condition  to  take  a  vacation  in  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  the  State  where  I  knew 
I  could  get  some  fishing  and  hunting  with 
complete  change  of  climate.  Thinking  a 
short  sketch  of  my  trip  might  prove  of  in- 
terest I  will  endeavor  to  give  the  facts  in  a 
very  simple  manner,  illustrating  my  story 
with  some  pictures  taken  on  the  trip. 

I  left  San  Francisco  on  the  Oregon  Ex- 
press on  the  evening  of  August  30th  ac- 
companied by  a  friend  who  also  wanted  to 
get  away  from  civilization  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  commune  with  nature.  My  outfit 
consisted  of  a  30-30  Lake  down  Winchester 
rifle,  a  12  gauge  shot-gun,  and  a  belt  hold- 
ing cartridges  for  rifle  as  well  as  for  a  38 
caliber  revolver  which  weapon  I  always 
carry  on  hunting  trips  as  a  kind  of  second- 
ary battery.  A  good  "  sticking  "  knife  with 
six  inch  blade  completed  my  armament  for 
big  game.  For  fishing  I  took  along  one 
six  ounce  rod  for  fly  fishing  and  a  fine  nine 
ounce  Leonard  for  casting  a  spoon.  A  pair 
of  leather  soled  rubber  boots,  a  long  hand- 
led landing  net  and  a  medium  sized  fish 
basket  were  also  included  and  it  goes'  with- 
out saying  that  I  had  a  goodly  supply  of 
the  best  Scotch  leaders  obtainable,  together 
with  a  full  book  of  Benn's  flies  and  a  col- 
lection of  LaForge  and  Wilson  spoons.  An 
insignificant  looking  little  four  ounce  vial 
also  is  always  part  of  my  outfit  and  al- 
though it  does  not  contain  the  popular 
remedy  for  snake  bites  it  does  contain 
something  which  is  better  and  that  is  the 
pure  tincture  of  ammonia.  It  is  true  that 
on  all  my  trips  in  the  wilds  of  Siskiyou 
County — and  the  one  I  am  describing  is  my 
sixth — I  have  never  even  seen  a  rattler  but 
it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

After   getting   away   from    San   Francisco 
Bay  and  leaving  a  big  fog  bank  behind  us, 


we  arrived  the  next  morning,  about  six 
o'clock,  at  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley and  entered  the  far  famed  Sacramento 
±tiver  Canon  where  the  track  twists  and 
turns  for  the  next  seventy  miles  and  crosses 
the  river  eighteen  times  in  that  distance. 
Almost  anywhere  along  this  part  of  the 
Sacramento  good  fly  fishing  can  be  had  at 
certain  periods  during  the  season  and  fish- 
ermen will  find  good  accommodations  at 
Lamoine,  Sims  and  Castella,  all  of  these 
places  being  in  close  proximity  to  good 
fishing  water. 

As  I  intended  fishing  as  far  up  stream 
as  possible,  Upper  Soda  Springs  was  de- 
cided upon  as  the  first  stop.  These  springs 
are    located    directly    on    the    river,    at    an 


SACRAMENTO   RIVER   NEAR    UPPER   SODA   SPRINGS. 

elevation  above  sea-level  of  2,500  feet,  and 
distant  325  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The 
hotel  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Shasta  region 
and  the  water  is  now  being  bottled  and 
placed  on  the  market  where  it  will  no  doubt 
find  a  ready  sale  as  analysis  has  shown 
it  to  be  one  of  the  best  soda  waters  in  the 
state. 

I  found  the  river  lower  than  usual  for  the 
first  of  September,  but  the  water  was  of 
crystal  clearness  and  just  about ,  in  prime 
condition  for  fly  fishing.  On  inquiry  I  was 
told  the  old,  old  story  of  no  fishing  to  be  had 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel  but  I  always 
take  such  stories  as  good  omens  and  in  an 
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hour  after  arrival  I  was  rigged  out  and  on 
my  way  to  some  fine  riffles  about  a  mile 
above  the  springs,  near  Shasta  Retreat. 
For  this  part  of  the  stream  I  used  a  medium 
weight  silk  line  and  a  nine  foot  leader  with 
No.  12  hooks.  Some  of  the  natives  told  me 
they  were  having  some  success  with  the 
March  Brown  so  about  four  in  the  afternoon 
I  got  out  my  fly  book  and  picked  out  a 
.good  looking  March  Brown  also  a  Grizzly 
King  to  keep  him  company. 

I  made  my  first  cast  at  the  end  of  a  long 
riffle  without  result  but  on  the  second  at- 
tempt hooked  a  nice  fish  and  in  a  couple 
of  minutes  had  him  safely  in  my  basket.  I 
fished  on  down  stream  changing  the 
March  Brown  for  an  old  reliable  Brown 
Hackle  with  peacock  body  and  immediately 
had  good  results.  Reaching  the  hotel  about 
seven  o'clock  I  found  fourteen  fish  in  my 
basket — which  was.  pretty  good  considering 
the  "fished  out"  condition  of  the  river! 
Although  none  of  the  fish  were  over  half  a 


pound  in  weight  they  were  all  of  good  aver- 
age size  and  made  a  delicious  breakfast 
next  morning.  I  fished  three  days  with 
varying  success  between  Dunsmuir  and  the 
eighteenth  crossing  and  on  the  fourth  and 
last  day  of  our  stay  at  Upper  Soda  decided 
to   go   into   Box   Canon  and  try  my  luck. 

Leaving  the  springs  on  the  north  bound 
Oregon  Express  at  nine-thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing, my  friend  and  I  rode  as  far  as  Azalea, 
a  station  two  miles  this  side  of  Sisson  and 
walked  one  mile  directly  down  into  the 
head  of  the  canon.  Instead  of  using  the 
regular  trail  we  climbed  down  an  old  log 
chute  the  timbers  of  which  are  still  solid 
and  offer  a  good  short  cut  to  get  to  the 
river.  Box  Canon  is  so  named  from  the 
immense  perpendicular  cliffs  that  rise  in 
some  places  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water 
and  attain  a  height  of  hundreds  of  feet, 
shutting  out  the  sun  entirely.  The  Sacra- 
mento River  here  is  of  smaller  volume  than 
below  Shasta  Springs  but  on  account  of  the 
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rocky  condition  of  its  "bed  and  banks  it  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  beautiful  cascades 
and  deep  holes  which  are  full  of  fish.  At 
the  present  time  of  year  it  was  possible 
with  rubber  boots  to  get  all  the  way  through 
but  without  them  it  would  have  been  an 
impossibility  without  getting  a  wetting,  as 
to  climb  around  some  of  the  gorges  would 
have  taken  hours.  On  this  trip  I  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  various  kinds  of  flies 
which  I  thought  looked  like  possible  killers 
but  after  a  hair  hour's  work  with  no  suc- 
cess I  fell  back  to  the  old  reliable  hackles, 
using  a  gray  and  brown,  both  with  peacock 
body. 

About  two  o'clock,  after  getting  outside  of 
a  substantial  lunch,  my  friend  and  I  started 
from  the  head  of  the  canon  and  fished  two 
miles  down  stream  to  the  eighteenth  cross- 
ing where  we  were  to  catch  the  down  train 
at  seven  in  the  evening  for  Upper  Soda. 
The  stream  was  very  easy  fishing  and  in 
a  number  of  places  it  was  possible  to  wade 
into  the  middle  and  cast  on  either  side;  in 
this  way  some  fine  fish  were  hooked.  We 
arrived  at  the  crossing  about  six  and  as  it 


was  just  about  the  right  time  for  my  gray 
hackle  to  get  in  its  deadly  work  I  com- 
menced operations  on  a  big  hole  right  under 
the  railroad  bridge  and  was  amply  re- 
warded; in  half  an  hour  I  had  ten  fine  fish 
all  caught  in  the  one  pool  and  on  the  gray 
hackle.  This  was  quite  unexpected  as  the 
bridge  workmen  had  a  camp  pitched  right 
alongside  of  the  river  and  they  all  said  there 
were  no  fish  in  the  stream.  We  got  back 
to  the  hotel  at  half  past  seven  and  found  1 
had  thirty  fish  as  a  result  of  the  afternoon's 
work,  several  of  them  weighing  over  half  a 
pound.  I  also  had  a  voracious  appetite  and 
fully  appreciated  the  elegant  supper  which 
the  Upper  Soda  Spring  management  always 
has  awaiting  the  fisherman  after  a  late 
trip  along  the  stream. 

The  next  morning  we  packed  up  our  things 
and  left  on  the  north  bound  train  for 
Klamath  Hot  Springs,  passing  en  route  the 
far  famed  Mossbrae  Falls  and  stopping  five 
minutes  at  Shasta  Springs  for  a  drink  of 
the  splendid  soda  water  there.  Leaving 
Shasta  Springs  the  train  drawn  by  two  im- 
mense engines  crawls  along  eleven  miles  of 
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up  grade  to  Sisson,  bringing  into  view  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  state  and  giving 
the  grandest  panoramic  view  of  Mt.  Shasta 
to  be  had  anywhere  along  the  line.  At  Sis- 
son  is  situated  the  fish  hatchery  where  mill- 
ions of  trout  are  propagated  annually  and 
distributed  in  the  different  streams  of  the 
state.  The  hatchery  is  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  railroad  station  and  near  Sisson 
Tavern,  a  first  class  resort  open  all  the  year 
round  where  fishermen  and  hunters  will 
find  good  accommodations.  Guides  can  also 
be  secured  here  for  the  trip  to  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Shasta,  the  best  time  for  such  an  under- 
taking being  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  Good  fishing  and  deer  hunting 
can  be  secured  in  the  vicinity  of  Sisson  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  elevation,  pure  air 
and  drinking  water,  make  it  a  very  de- 
sirable place  for  a  vacation. 

It  is  fifty  miles  from  Sisson  to  Ager,  at 
which  latter  place  we  arrived  on  time  and 
found  a  carriage  awaiting  us  for  the  twenty 
mile  drive  to  Klamath  Hot  Springs.  The 
first  half  of  this  drive  is  rather  monotonous 
although  game,  consisting  principally  of 
doves  and  valley  quail,  was  seen  in  abun- 
dance. Coveys  of  the  latter  containing,  I 
should  say,  as  many  as  one  hundred  birds, 
were  of  common  occurrence  and  the  birds 
evidently  knew  they  were  protected  by  law 
as  they  would  run  right  along  beside  our 
carriage.  Our  only  stop  was  at  Bogus,  where 
the  horses  were  watered  while  we  regaled 
ourselves  on  fruit  which  grows  to  perfection 
in  this  peculiarly  named  section.  After  leav- 
ing Bogus  the  scenery  gets  attractive,  and  in 
about  three  hours  from  the  time  of  depart- 
ure from  Ager,  the  Klamath  River  suddenly 
bursts  into  view.  At  first  glance  one  can  not 
help  but  remark  about  its  great  swiftness 
of  current.  The  water  is  not  of  the  crystal 
clearness  of  the  Sacramento  River  but  of  a 
slightly  muddy  color.  This  is  caused  by  the 
great  amount  of  vegetation  and  tules  in 
Klamath  Lake  where  the  river  takes  its 
source.  The  off  color  of  the  stream  is, 
however,  more  than  offset  by  its  great 
breadth  and  rushing  waters. 

Following  the  river  for  a  few  miles  we 
arrive  at  the  Klamath  Hot  Springs  hotel,  a 
stone  structure  three  stories  in  height,  open 
all  the  year  round,  where  all  the  comforts 
of  home   can   be   secured   although   situated 
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so  far  from  the  railroad.  The  location  of 
the  hotel  for  fishing  purposes  is  ideal,  the 
Klamath  being  only  two  hundred  yards 
distant  while  Shovel  Creek  flows  right 
through  the  hotel  yard,  emptying  into  the 
Klamath  a  stone's  throw  from  the  hotel 
porch.  Shovel  Creek  in  September  is  low 
enough  for  wading  for  miles  above  its  mouth 
and  affords  the  finest  kind  of  fly  fishing 
throughout  its  entire  length,  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles  through  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  picturesque  country  in  the 
state. 

On  arrival  at  the  springs  we  heard  the 
good  news  that  rainbows  were  running  in 
the  river  and  also  that  a  great  number  of 
salmon  were  making  their  regular  fall  pil- 
grimage to  the  spawning  grounds,  thanks 
to  the  fish  ladder  at  Klamathon  which  this 
year  was  in  good  condition.  It  is  the  earn- 
est wish  of  all  those  living  along  the  Klam- 
ath, as  well  as  of  all  visiting  sportsmen, 
that  this  ladder  be  at  all  times  kept  in  first 
class  condition.  Just  back  of  the  hotel,  and 
for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards  be- 
ginning at  the  mouth  of  Shovel  Creek,  the 
Klamath  presents  a  fine  stretch  of  water  for 
the  use  of  a  spoon  and  it  was  here  that  I 
had  the  finest  sport  and  caught  my  largest 
fish.  For  these  large  fish  I  used  the  nine 
ounce  Leonard  rod  and  a  heavy  silk  trout 
line  with  a  double  gut  or  a  fine  wire  leader. 

My  first  try  for  salmon  resulted  disas- 
trously. The  second  morning  after  arrival 
I  got  out  immediately  after  breakfast  and 
started   in  operations  with  a  No.   2  Wilson 
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spoon.  On  the  second  cast  I  got  hold  of  a  big 
salmon  weighing  probably  twelve  pounds. 
He  went  out  of  the  water  a  couple  times 
and  then  started  off  down  stream;  I  simply 
could  not  stop  him  and  the  result  was  I  lost 
25  feet  of  line,  a  new  leader  and  my  best 
spoon.  I  had  another  similar  experience 
later  on  that  same  morning  and  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  if  any  of  these  big  fellows  were 
to  be  landed  their  heads  must  be  kept 
pointed  up  stream.  Proceeding  accordingly 
I  landed  several  nice  fish  ranging  from  six 
to  eight  pounds,  using  both  the  LaForge  and 
Wilson  spoons  No.  2  size.  The  rainbow  also 
took  the  spoon  readily  and  I  succeeded  in 
securing  several  fine  fish  near  the  mouth 
of  Shovel  Creek. 
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The  longest  fight  I  had  was  with  a  fresh 
rainbow  weighing  three  and  a  half  pounds, 
hooked  directly  at  the  mouth  of  Shovel 
Creek;  he  made  things  lively  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, running  out  nearly  all  of  my  75  yards 
of  line  and  several  times  getting  into  the 
swiftest  part  of  the  stream.  I  expected  to 
lose  him  every  second  but  after  burning  my 
thumb  trying  to  hold  him  from  pulling  me 
in,  with  a  little  delicate  manceuvreing  I  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  him  in  the  net. 
My  best  catch  for  a  single  morning  is  shown 
in  the  picture  accompanying  this  article  and 


"  MY   BEST    DAY'S    CATCH." 

one  can  judge  of  the  size  of  the  fish  by  a 
comparison  with  the  three  year  old  boy 
standing  alongside  of  the  biggest  one — which 
was  a  salmon  weighing  ten  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  second  largest  is  also  a  sal- 
mon weighing  eight  pounds  and  the  balance 
are  rainbows  ranging  in  weight  from  three 
and  a  half  to  one  and  a  half  pounds,  all 
caught  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  hotel. 

To  vary  the  sport,  on  Admission  Day,  Sep- 
tember 9,  we  decided  to  go  up  to  the  head- 
waters of  Shovel  Creek.  Securing  the  ser- 
vices of  George  Cook,  the  celebrated  guide, 
we  left  the  hotel  at  seven  that  morning,  on 
horseback,  with  our  fishing  paraphernalia 
and  our  rifles,  as  our  trip  took  us  through 
some  big  game  country.  For  the  first  six 
miles  we  stuck  to  the  trail  and  then  struck 
across  country  for  five  miles  more  until  we 
arrived  at  the  rim  of  the  canon  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  the  creek,  looking  like  a  thread 
from  that  height.  All  of  the  trip  up  to  this 
point  was  through  the  most  magnificent  of 
virgin  pine  forests,  sometimes  on  top  of 
great  ridges,  and  then  down  into  deep  canons 
in  the  latter  of  which  could  always  be  found 
beautiful  rivulets  of  the  purest  of  the  pure 
water. 

The  day  was  cloudless  and  quite  warm  in 
the  sun,  and  the  air  literally  saturated  with 
the  odor  of  the  pines,  was  something  never 
to  be  forgotten.  I  could  not  but  help  think 
of  my  less  fortunate  brothers  who  had  never 
found  the  time  to  get  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness. We  at  last  found  a  place  where  we 
could  lead  the  horses  through  a  crack  in  the 
lava    forming    the    rim    of    the    canon    and 
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slowly    descended    to    the    bottom    where    a 
space  was  cleared  for  an  impromptu  camp. 

It  was  difficult  work  fishing  along  the 
banks  of  the  creek  so  we  took  to  the  stream 
and  worked  our  way  up  for  about  half  a  mile 
and  then  back  again  over  the  same  ground; 
our  joint  catch  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
lorty-four  brook  trout  running  from  eight 
to  eleven  inches  in  length,  all  in  fine  fat  con- 
dition. Anyone  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  partaken  of  a  brook  trout 
broiled  almost  before  he  has  made  his  last 
kick  can  imagine  the  least  we  had.  We  saw 
numerous  bear  signs  all  along  the  creek 
and  kept  a  sharp  lookout  but  failed  to  sighr. 
bruin,  although  there  must  have  been  several 
of  them  in  the  creek  bottom  just  before  we 
got  there.  In  catching  the  fish  we  used  al- 
most exclusively  a  black  gnat,  size  No.  14, 
but  a  royal  coachman  and  brown  hackie 
were  also  found  attractive.  Nearer  the 
mouth  of  Shovel  Creek  tne  fish  run  larger 
and  best  results  can  be  obtained  with  a  No. 
12  hook  and  a  grizzly  king  can  here  be  added 
to  your  list  of  possible  killers. 

We  started  from  the  creek  on  our  return 
about  three  o'^ock  and  as  our  guide  told  us 
we  were  very  likely  to  run  across  deer  we  kept 
a  close  watch  on  the  surrounding  country. 
While  riding  along  the  guide  suddenly  dis- 
mounted and  motioned  us  to  do  the  same. 
We  got  to  his  side  just  in  time  to  see  three 
bucks  walk  across  a  small  clearing  on  a 
knoll  distant  about  125  yards  and  I  waited 
until  I  got  a  good  broadside  view  of  the 
biggest.  Aiming  just  behind  the  shoulder 
the  shot  went  true  and  my  first  buck  of  the 
season  went  down  and  out  in  his  tracks;  the 
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bullet  had  gone  clean  through,  piercing  the 
neart.  When  he  dropped  the  ocner  bucks 
were  off  like  the  wind  and  although  I  had 
another  chance  I  made  the  mistake  of  aim- 
ing too  low  and  missed.  In  fifteen  minutes 
after  sighting  the  bucks  we  were  on  our 
horses  again  and  arrived  at  the  hotel  with 
our  load  of  fish  and  venison  at  half  past 
seven  and  our  trip  was  voted  entirely  suc- 
cessful. The  deer  I  killed  proved  to  weigh 
one  hundred  pounds  dressed  and  we  had  ven- 
ison to  add  to  our  bill  of  fare  for  the  next 
few  days. 

A  couple  of  days  later  Cook  and  myself 
started  on  a  trip  in  a  different  direction 
from  the  one  previously  taken  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  a  magnificent  buck  weigh- 
ing 175  pounds,  securing  a  perfect  set  of 
horns,  four  points  to  a  side  and  in  good  hard 
condition.  On  this  trip  we  left  the  hotel  at 
4:30  a.  m.,  jumped  the  buck  and  shot  him  at 
6:45  and  had  him  cut  up  in  the  meat  house 
by  9:45  after  a  twelve  mile  trip  on  horse- 
back. 

A  word  or  two  about  George  Cook  would 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  I  think  as  a  guide 
his  equal  can  not  be  found  in  the  state. 
George  is  a  native  Californian,  born  in  Sis- 
kiyou County  about  40  years  ago,  and  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
He  has  hunted  and  trapped  in  Siskiyou  until 
he  knows  every  foot  of  the  country  and  has 
killed  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  known  to 
this  part  of  the  coast  including  bear.  Cali- 
fornia lions,  black  tail  and  mule  deer,  ante- 
lope, et  cetera.  He  has  had  many  an  excit- 
ing adventure  as  can  be  imagined.  With 
his  wife  and  child  he  lives  just  across  the 
line,  in  Oregon,  a  few  miles  from  Klamath 
Hot  Springs,  at  which  resort  he  makes  his 
headquarters  during  the  hunting  season  and 
is  constantly  employed  by  those  desiring 
big  game.  It  is  well  worth  a  trip  with  him 
after  deer  just  to  see  him  track  a  buck  and 
if  you  stay  with  him  you  are  pretty  sure  of 
getting  a  shot.  Whatever  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  ground,  Cook  can  follow  a 
buck  anywhere  and  I  say  this  from  actual 
experience. 

Another  thing  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
in  regard  to  my  trip  is  the  Klamath  hunt- 
ing horse.  He  is  in  a  class  by  himself  and 
to  be  appreciated  one  must  make  a  trip  into 
the  mountains  astride  of  one  of  them. 
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SIERRA    JACK'S    STORY. 

By  James  Barton  Adams. 

AN  ugly-looking  scar?     Wal,  yes,  you've 
sized  it  up  somewhat  correct; 
Don't  leave  no  beauty  on  my  face  'at  any  ex- 
pert could  detect, 
But   I'm   plum   full   o'   gratitude,   or   mebbe 

ruther  w'at  you'd  call 
Appreciation  o'  the  fact  that  I  have  any  face 

at  all! 
No,  pard,  you'll  have  to  guess  agin;  it  wa'n't 

no  cussed  grizzly  b'ar 
That  kin  be  held  responsible  fur  puttin'  of 

its  trademark  thar — 
I'm  free  to  say  you've  heerd  about  the  Cali- 

forny  lion?    Yes? 
Wal,  that's  the  critter  throwed  me  in  this 

state  o'  rank  onhandsomeness. 

Wal,  now,  I  scurcely  ever  drink,  onless  it's 

jest  through  c'urtesy 
To  gents  that  play  a  social  hand  by  hosper- 

tably  askin'  me; 
Don't  bank  on  licker  bein'  jest  a  blessin'  to 

the  human  race 
When  it  ar'   throwed   too   fluently   into  the 

openin'  in  the  face. 
A  little  fur  the  stomach's  sake  ain't  bad  to 

chamber  now  an'  then 
When   fellers   that   imbibe   the    same   know 

how  to  drink  like  gentlemen; 
But  him  that  overestimates  his  tank  capacity 

I  think  ' 
'D  better  cramp  his  yearnin'  down  to  water 

as  a  stiddy  drink. 

The  lion  story?     Honest,  pard,  it  isn't  wuth 

a  lis'nin'  to; 
It  isn't  one  inclined  to  put  yer  sporty  natur' 

in  a  stew; 
'Twar  this  same  rum  I'm  preachin'  'bout — I 

bowled  up  ruther  free,  you  know, 
When  me  an'  Maricopy  Bill  went  in  to  town 

to  see  the  show. 
I  somehow  thought  it  'd  be  smart  to  make 

that  sort  o'  reckless  play, 
To  show  the  timid  city  guys  my  mortal  cour- 
age that  a-way, 
An'  this  oncomly  face  o'  min'd  never  reach 

sich  hijeous  stage 
If  I'd  'a  kep'  outside  the  ropes  away  from 

that  durn  lion's  cage! 
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THE    FISHERIES   OF    THE    PACIFIC    COAST 


By  J.  M.  Scanland. 


AN  FRANCISCO  Bay  is  being 
steadily  and  systematically 
drained  of  its  fish  supply  by  the 
Chinese.  For  many  years  the 
Chinese  fishermen  have  been 
making  a  war  of  extermination  upon  the 
shrimp,  and  the  shrimp  is  the  foundation 
of  our  fisheries — the  food  supply  of  the  big 
fish.  Consequently,  the  extermination  of  the 
little  fish  also  makes  the  big  fish  scarce  and 
lessens  the  food  supply  of  San  Francisco, 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  incidentally  of  the 
Eastern  States  as  well. 

The  Chinese  have  a  sweet  tooth  for  shrimp 
and  tender  fish  and  not  only  supply  their 
own  local  Chinatown  with  these  delicacies 
but  make  large  shipments  to  China.  About 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  shrimp  taken  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  sent  to  China.  All  of  the 
snrimp  imported  to  that  country  comes  from 
San  Francisco  Bay — the  Chinese  prey  upon 
no  other  fisheries  but  ours.  As  most  of 
their  fishing  is  illegal  they  evade  custom 
regulations,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
value  of  their  shipments,  but  it  is  at  least 
$200,000  a  year. 

There  are  about  3,000  men  engaged  in  fish- 
ing in  and  around  San  Francisco  Bay — 
Italians,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  etc.,  about 
one-third  being  Chinese.  The  Chinaman  de- 
votes almost  his  entire  attention  to  the 
shrimp.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  small  and 
tender  fishes.  Therefore,  he  uses  an  illegal 
net,  one  with  meshes  through  which  no 
crustacean,  however  small,  can  go.  They 
also  fish  out  of  season  and  manage  to  evade 
the  more  or  less  vigilant  officials.  The  Chi- 
nese have  their  own  "  camps "  and  fishing 
grounds,  preferring  not  to  associate  with 
other  fishermen  so  that  they  can  the  more 
easily  evade  detection.  They  camp  close 
to  the  water  and  their  nets  are  always 
out  and  open,  waiting  for  schools  of 
fish,  no  matter  of  what  species  or  how 
large    or    small.      In    addition    to    the    bag 
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net  they  use  fykes  and  sturgeon  trawls. 
The  net  is  about  24  feet  wide  and  narrows 
to  about  four  feet.  It  is  mostly  mouth,  being 
about  40  feet  long.  The  mesh  varies  from 
two  inches  at  the  mouth  to  about  a  fourth  of 
an  inch  at  the  end.  This  catches  the  smallest 
fish  afloat.  The  nets  are  set  in  rows,  the 
mouth  being  fastened  while  the  net  itself 
floats  downward.  As  they  extend  almost 
across  the  tide  area  all  of  the  fish  naturally 
drift  into  the  nets.  When  the  fishermen  see 
a  school  of  fish  about  to  pass  a  net  they 
begin  to  shout,  yell  and  splash  the  water 
with  the  oars  so  as  to  frighten  the  fish  to 
enter.  Perhaps  they  also  make  faces  at  the 
fish,  as  their  warriors  do  at  the  enemy! 

The  alarming  decrease  of  the  supply  of 
food  fishes  in  San  Francisco  Bay  is  caused 
by  the  methods  used  by  the  Chinese.  They 
take  not  only  shrimp,  but  all  other  species 
no  matter  of  what  size.  These  fish  are  the 
principal  food  of  the  salmon,  shad,  flounders 
and  other  species  which  supply  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Pacific  Coast  with  fish  food. 
In  "  Fish  Alley  "  may  be  seen  small  salmon 
from  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  other 
young  fish  prohibited  under  the  law  from 
being  taken.  The  bag  nets  used  mostly  by 
the  Chinese  are  of  illegal  construction.    They 
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are  special  nets  made  in  China  for  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  shrimp-fishing  and  are  so  contrived 
that  by  tightening  of  the  net  the  mesh  be- 
comes finer  than  it  appears  to  be.  Each  boat 
works  20  or  25  nets.  The  Chinese  shrimp 
boat  is  about  40  feet  long  by  ten  feet  in  the 
beam  and  carries  a  30-foot  mast,  from  which 
is  spread  a  typical  Chinese  sail.  The  crew 
is  invariably  five  men,  the  Chinese  believing 
there  is  a  fisherman's  luck  in  that  number, 
and  besides  it  corresponds  with  their  five 
points  of  the  compass — East,  West,  South, 
North  and  Center. 

These  boats  are  usually  anchored  across 
the  channel  and  the  nets  are  thrown  and 
anchored  on  the  bottom,  the  mouth  being 
set  against  the  current  so  that  the  fish  bound 
downward  cannot  easily  miss  it.  The  nets 
are  set  at  low  tide  and  taken  up  at  the  next 


thing.  The  netting  of  a  boat  ranges  from  a 
few  baskets  to  60  or  80  baskets  daily,  aver- 
aging 90  pounds  each.  The  catch  includes 
all  kinds  of  fish,  but  mainly  shrimp.  The 
small  fish  of  other  species  have  been  crushed 
by  the  larger  fish  in  the  net,  but  the  China- 
man finds  use  for  them.  In  his  economy  of 
Nature  nothing  is  lost. 

When  the  shrimp  are  taken  to  "  camp  " 
they  are  placed  in  an  open  vat  of  boiling  salt 
water,  where  they  remain  for  about  20  min- 
utes. Coarse  salt  is  added,  so  as  to  give  them 
additional  flavor.  The  shrimp  are  then  spread 
upon  level  or  sloping  hard  ground  which  has 
been  made  clean  and  smooth  by  the  hoe. 
A  broom  is  used  in  spreading  them  out,  so  as 
to  avoid  bruising  the  fish.  After  drying  in 
the  sun  for  four  or  five  days  they  are  swept 
together  and  rolled  with  cleated  rollers  so 
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flood  without  disturbing  the  anchors  which 
hold  them  down,  and  they  are  reset  with 
the  same  convenience.  In  drawing  in  the 
net  the  men  pull  up  one  end  of  the  line  to 
which  the  net  is  attached  and  pass  it  over 
a  pulley  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  reeling  it 
in  by  a  windlass  at  the  stern.  As  the  net 
rises  to  the  surface  at  the  bow  it  is  unfast- 
ened from  the  line  and  floated  to  the  side 
where  it  is  pulled  up  and  the  fish  are  emptied 
into  the  boat.  The  nets  are  then  taken 
ashore  and  spread  upon  the  ground,  where 
they  are  dried  while  another  series  is  being 
put  out.  The  daily  catch  of  a  boat  varies 
with  the  usual  fisherman's  luck,  with  the 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  Chinaman  who, 
with  his  fine  inesh  net,  is  fishing  for  every- 


as  to  break  the  shells  and  thus  separate  the 
meat.  Sometimes  wooden  pestles  are  used 
or  the  Chinese  lightly  walk  over  them  with 
their  wooden  shoes,  just  as  the  Mexican 
presses  the  juice  out  of  the  grape  with  his 
bare  feet.  The  shrimp  are  then  placed  in  a 
winnowing  machine,  which  fans  out  the 
shells,  separating  them  from  the  meat.  This 
machine  is  a  crude  affair  made  of  wood  on 
the  plan  of  a  fanning  mill  used  for  separat- 
ing chaff  from  wheat.  Some  of  the  fisher- 
men have  no  fanning  mill  and  after  break- 
ing or  loosening  the  shells  place  the  shrimp 
in  baskets  and  shake  them  up  until  the  meat 
and  shells  are  separated.  All  of  the  shells 
are   packed    and    exported   to   China,    where 
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they  are  used  as  fertilizers  on  the  exhausted 
tea  and  rice  lands. 

If  the  Chinese  could  be  prevented  from 
using  illegal  nets  and  from  fishing  in  the 
closed  season,  the  fish  food  supply  would  be 
more  plentiful  and  fish  would  be  cheaper. 
In  thus  reducing  the  food  supply  of  the 
fishes,  the  Chinese  strike  at  the  foundation 
of  one  of  our  most  profitable  industries.  iSJot 
until  two  years  ago  could  the  Fish  Commis- 
sioners secure  the  passage  of  a  law  even 
partly  protecting  the  shrimp  from  extermina- 
tion. They  met  with  great  opposition,  for 
the  Chinese  who  made  such  large  profits 
could  afford  to  employ  unscrupulous  attor- 
neys who  would  undertake  to  defeat  any 
law,  or  work  against  the  interests  of  the 
state,  provided  they  were  well  paid.  Nor  is 
the  danger  yet  passed.  The  matter  should 
be  kept  continually  before  the  people  so  that 
no  bill  can  be  slipped  through  the  legislature 
changing  the  present  law.  The  closed  season 
is  for  four  months,  beginning  with  Septem- 
ber, and  Chinese  lawyers  may  at  any  time 
attempt  to  lessen  it.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  a  Sacramento  legislature  may  do,  es- 
pecially if  urged  by  one  of  those  typical  San 
Francisco  lobbies  with  the  usual  "  sack." 
The  public  should  be  vigilant  in  this  matter, 
for  the  fish  supply  of  San  Francisco  Bay  not 
only  concerns  this  city,  but  the  state,  the 
coast,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  Eastern 
states. 

Abalones  are  found  all  along  the  coast  of 
southern  California,  and  especially  on  the 
islands  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  The 
fishing  or  delving  for  abalones  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  They 
have  a  large  camp  near  Monterey  with  oth- 
ers on  the  islands  of  Santa  Rosa,  Anacapa, 
San  Miguel,  San  Clemente,  and  at  other 
rocky  points  extending  to  the  state  coast 
line.  The  abalone  is  found  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  hence  these  islands  and  the 
rocky  shores  on  the  coast  are  the  main  fish- 
ing grounds  for  this  oyster  like  mollusk. 
The  fishing  consists  in  digging  or  prying  it 
out  from  the  crevices  with  a  thin  iron  bar. 
The  fisherman  even  goes  below  the  surface 
several  feet  prospecting  with  his  blade,  loos- 
ening the  abalone  from  the  rock  to  which  it 
adheres.  Of  course  there  is  a  fisherman's 
story  even  about  the  abalone,  but  I  have  only 
a  Chinaman's  word  for  it.     The  story  goes 
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that  once  when  an  abalone  was  partly  loosed 
from  the  rock  by  a  Chinese  fisherman,  it 
closed  down  on  his  fingers,  and  as  he  could 
not  get  loose  he  was  drowned.  It  evidently 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  cut  off  his  fingers 
with  the  iron  strip!  The  meat  of  the  abalone 
is  taken  from  the  shells  and  boiled  about  two 
hours  in  salt  water,  to  which  salt  is  added 
to  give  it  additional  sharpness  of  taste.  It 
is  then  spread  out  on  the  beach  and  dried 
as  hard  as  a  hot  reflected  sun-heat  can  make 
it.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  eaten — by  those 
who  can  masticate  it,  for  it  is  about  as  tough 
as  shoe-leather!  The  meat  is  shipped  to 
Chinese  merchants  in  San  Francisco  and  a 
large  part  of  it  is  sold  in  "  Fish  Alley,"  for 
it  is  a  toothsome  delicacy  with  the  Chinese. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  shipped  to  China 
and  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the  toning 
up  of  the  Kanaka  appetite.  It  sells  at  from 
4  to  6  cents  a  pound,  according  to  the  sup- 
ply. The  shells  are  polished,  and  sold  to 
curio  dealers  who  retail  them  to  tourists  and 
Others  as  ornaments.  Some  of  the  shells  are 
given  a  dash  of  local  color  by  amateur  artists 
and  thus  sell  at  advanced  prices.  Like  the 
conch  shell,  one  can  place  the  abalone  shell 
to  his  ear  and  hear  the  sea  roar — if  he  have 
a  lively  imagination.  Shells  are  also  used 
for  various  ornamental  purposes,  such  as 
sleeve-buttons,  etc.  The  catch  last  year  was 
about  200,000  pounds  of  shells,  and  150,000 
pounds  of  meat. 

The  Chinese  are  at  little  or  no  expense  and 
besides  finding  enough  meat  for  their  own 
consumption,  make  good  wages  in  selling 
the  results  of  their  fishing.  They  live  in 
wooden  shanties  which  they  build  of  boards 
and  small  branches  of  trees,  as  in  their  na- 
tive China.    On  the  island  of  San  Clemente, 
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which  is  inhabited. only  by  Chinese  fishermen 
and  occasional  Caucasian  hunters,  there  is  a 
"  lone  fisherman  "  who  is  a  mystery  except 
to  a  certain  Eastern  detective  agency.  This 
fellow  lives  alone  in  a  brush  arbor  and 
fishes  for  the  market,  exchanging  his  surplus 
catch  to  other  fishermen  for  certain  edibles. 
He  is  known  only  as  "  Ned,  the  Swede."  He 
formerly  lived  in  Los  Angeles  under  the 
name  of  Wootes  and  in  the  East  under  other 
names.  According  to  the  Eastern  detective 
agency  he  committed  a  great  crime  and  fled 
to  California.     A  large  reward  was  offered 


Pacific  coasts,  from  Cape  Saint  Lucas  on  the 
extreme  south  to  Kamschatka  on  the  north. 
The  greatest  value  is  as  before  intimated  in 
the  shells,  which  are  not  only  used  for  orna- 
ments, but  also  for  jewelry.  The  aborigines 
used  them  both  for  ornaments  and  money. 
They  are  worth  in  the  rough  from  $60  to  $80 
a  ton,  and  polished  shells  sell  at  from  $1 
to  as  much  as  the  tourist  can  be  induced  to 
give.  This  industry  is  worth  about  $100,000 
a  year,  and  nearly  all  of  the  product  is 
shipped  to  China.  The  shells  purchased  by 
the  San  Francisco  and  California  dealers  are 
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for  his  arrest,  and  the  agency  tracked  him 
to  San  Clemente  Island — the  information 
being  given  by  some  of  the  fishermen.  But, 
about  this  time  the  reward  was  either  with- 
drawn, or  the  injured  persons  died,  and  the 
hermit  criminal  was  not  arrested.  He  was 
there  a  few  years  ago  but  perhaps  by  this 
time  he  has  become  insane  and  drowned 
himself! 

The  abalone  shell  is  not  found  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  nor  in  South  America.  But  they 
are  abundant  all  along  the  California  and 


comparatively  few.  The  Chinese  are  mak- 
ing more  extensive  raids  upon  the  abalones, 
comparatively,  than  upon  the  shrimp  and 
other  fish  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  depletion  the  abalone  supply 
on  the  California  coast  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. 

Monterey  Bay  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant fishing  point  on  the  southern  California 
coast.  Here  are  found  flounders,  rock  fish, 
squid,  crayfish  and  abalones.  This  was 
formerly  the  rallying  point  for  sea-otter  as 
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they  went  down  from  San  Francisco  to  bask 
on  the  islands  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel, 
but  the  hunters  have  slaughtered  them,  and 
only  an  occasional  tramp  is  seen,  like  a  fish 
out  of  water.  Whales  occasionally  come  to 
Monterey  when  they  swim  over  from  Alaska 
on  their  annual  outings.  A  whale  put  in 
there  recently,  during  the  height  of  the  fash- 
ionable season,  and  attracted  more  attention 
than  all  the  society  belles  at  the  resort.  And 
the  whale  was  the  best  "  catch  "  of  the  sea- 
son, netting  a  small  fortune  to  the  Italian 
and  Portuguese  fishermen.  The  Chinese 
have  a  very  large  share  of  the  fish  business 
there,  as  well  as  at  all  other  points  on  the 
coast.  They  send  to  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket each  season  about  500,000  pounds  of  rock 
fish,  and  about  100,000  pounds  of  squids. 
They  use  two  trawls  for  the  rock  or  bottom 
fish.  The  sections  of  the  trawl  are  united 
and  lined  with  about  2,000  hooks,  and  baited 
with  fresh  sardines,  herrings,  or  even  dead 
fish.  The  lines  are  worked  something  like 
a  running  gear,  and  are  raised  twice  a  day. 

The  purse-seine  is  used  for  netting  squid 
generally  in  connection  with  torch  lights. 
The  seine  is  about  150  feet  long  and  40  feet 
deep.  The  parts  are  put  into  two  boats  at 
night  and  another  boat  follows,  the  men  in 
the  third  boat  holding  aloft  torch-lights  to 
attract  the  squid.  The  seine  is  then  thrown 
and  the  two  boats  row  in  opposite  directions 
around  the  boat  with  the  torches,  which  is 
attracting  the  squid.  Finally  the  boats  com- 
plete the  circle  and  meet,  when  the  two 
ends  of  the  seine  are  drawn  together,  and  all 
of  the  squid  that  were  attracted  by  the  blaze 
are  caught.  The  catch  is  taken  ashore  to  the 
Chinese  camp  and  after  the  squid  are  cut 
open  they  are  spread  upon  the  ground  and 
dried.  No  salt  is  used.  They  are  cured  and 
sent  to  this  market  for  Chinese  consumption, 
and  for  shipment  to  China  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  Chinese  merchants  here  also 
handle  this  trade. 

The  fisheries  on  the  California  and  the 
northwest  coasts  are  second  in  importance 
to  none  of  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States.  A  greater  variety  of  fish  is  found 
here  than  elsewhere — almost  every  species 
from  the  whale  to  the  shrimp.  Whales  are 
few,  however,  and  the  fur-seal  and  otter 
that    formerly    enlivened    these    waters    are 


found  here  no  more.  But,  the  most  import- 
ant fishing  industry  is  that  of  the  salmon. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fishing  is  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  up  north,  and  the  Sacramento 
River  furnishes  the  next  largest  supply.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  and  most  of 
the  other  streams  of  California  swarm  with 
salmon  during  the  season,  which  makes  this 
delicious  food  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  it 
is  becoming  more  popular  with  all  classes. 
The  salt  water  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
preserves  the  delicacy  of  the  salmon  which 
loses  part  of  its  taste  when  it  drifts  into 
fresh  water.  San  Francisco  exported  last 
year  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  canned  sal- 
mon. The  quantity  consumed  in  the  local 
markets  can  only  be  guessed  at.  In  this 
state,  as  in  the  northwest,  the  Chinese  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  canning  business,  but 
the  line  is  drawn  at  catching  the  salmon. 
This  is  done  by  men  of  all  nations — and  per- 
haps there  are  10,000  so  employed  in  this 
state. 

The  canneries  are  built  on  the  river  near 
the  water  line,  so  that  the  fish  is  not  kept 
waiting  long  from  the  time  it  is  caught  until 
it  is  cooked,  canned  and  ready  for  shipment 
to  market.  The  Chinese  are  employed  in 
gangs  of  about  50,  under  a  "  boss "  China- 
man, .who  is  in  turn  "  bossed  "  by  a  white 
superintendent.  The  fisherman  arrives  with 
a  boat  load  and  throws  the  fish  out  on  the 
wharf  where  they  are  weighed  and  a  receipt 
given.  Then  they  are  placed  on  a  dissecting 
table  where  the  head,  fins  and  tail  are  lopped 
off.  The  fish  is  opened,  the  viscera  removed, 
and  then  it  is  scraped  and  the  scales  taken 
off.  The  parts  are  put  into  a  tank  of  water, 
and  then  placed  in  machinery  so  arranged  that 
an  exact  canful  will  be  cut  at  each  rerolu- 
tion.  The  salmon  is  then  put  in  coolers 
and  afterward  cooked  in  cylinder  retorts, 
when  it  is  again  cooled  and  finally  labeled, 
formerly,  women  had  a  monopoly  of  the  la- 
beling but  lately  the  Chinese  have  almost 
monopolized  this  part  of  the  business  also. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  on  August  15, 
the  total  pack  of  the  fourteen  canneries  on 
the  Columbia  river  was  337,000  cases,  being 
100,000  cases  more  than  the  pack  of  the  pre- 
vious season.  The  total  amount  of  fish  taken 
from  the  Columbia  during  the  season  was 
28,000,000  pounds,  or  430,000  cases. 
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TENDERFOOT    LUCK. 


By  James  Fulleeton  ("Elk"). 


^OR  ten  years  I  had  been  steadily 
applying  myself  to  my  profession 
upon  which  I  had  entered  imme- 
diately after  leaving  college. 
The  only  change  from  one  mo- 
notonous round  of  duty  that  I  had  enjoyed 
during  all  these  years  had  been  the  slight 
relaxation  one  derives  from  the  legal  holi- 
days and  Sundays.  Nine  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing found  me  bending  over  my  desk,  and 
five  in  the  evening  saw  me  starting  for  my 
little  home  in  the  suburbs.  Many  of  my 
sportsmen  friends  had  urged  me  time  and 
again  to  take  a  rest  and  join  them  on  their 
vacations  in  the  mountains,  but  nothing 
would  move  me  from  my  purpose  to  make  a 
competence  before  wasting  my  valuable  time 
in  any  such  frivolity  as  hunting. 

The  strain  was  too  great  and  before  I  was 
aware  of  it  the  account  at  Nature's  bank 
was  overdrawn  and  the  doctor  ordered  com- 
plete rest  and  at  least  three  months  in  the 
mountains.  Of  course  I  was  a  tenderfoot 
and  the  idea  of  going  to  mountains  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  all  kinds  of  wild  and 
ferocious  animals,  but  many  friends  assured 
me  that  I  should  require  no  gun  larger  than 
a  25-cal.  if  I  intended  staying  in  a  hotel,  as 
all  the  game  I  should  find  would  be  grouse 
and  woodchucks.  I  was  perfectly  honest 
when  I  told  them  that  I  had  no  brands  on 
any  bear. 

As  a  lad  on  the  farm  hunting  had  been 
no  novelty  with  me,  but  after  the  interval 
of  fifteen  years  since  I  had  used  a  gun  I  was, 
as  I  said,  a  regular  tenderfoot  with  modern 
weapons,  though  still  a  fair  shot. 

The  little  village  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  where  I  elected  to  rest  up  might 
easily  have  been  called  a  lumber  camp, 
though  the  residents  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  it  shall  be  a  great  summer  resort. 

The  country  round  this  camp  is  very  rough 
and  more  or  less  covered  with  timber.  Open 
parks  surrounded  by  spruce,  with  here  and 


there  a  small  lake,  made  an  ideal  hunting 
ground  for  blue  grouse,  which  were  plenti- 
ful. 

The  climbing  at  times  was  very  difficult 
as  one  would  find  sheer  walls  of  rock  that 
looked  as  though  the  earth  had  sunk  away 
from  them,  and  the  tall  trees  would  barely 
reach  the  top  of  the  ledge.  Along  these 
immense  natural  walls  were  ledges  every 
few  feet  of  various  widths,  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet.  These  ledges  were  covered 
with  tufts  of  grass  and  small  shrubs. 

I  had  been  rambling  through  these  hills 
for  about  a  week  resting,  killing  a  few 
grouse  and  generally  taking  the  world  easy 
when  the  most  thrilling  experience  of  my 
life  occurred.  It  was  my  custom  to  take 
a  small  lunch  and  ramble,  regardless  of  time, 
till  I  got  tired,  before  returning  to  the  hotel. 
On  this  day,  as  I  was  getting  much  stronger, 
I  determined  to  climb  up  one  of  the  walls  of 
rock  described,  to  a  higher  plateau.  I  had 
killed  several  grouse  and  was  resting  and  eat- 
ing my  lunch  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  when  a 
crackling  in  the  brush  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. Thinking  it  might  be  a  deer,  though  I 
had  seen  no  signs  of  any,  I  cocked  my  rifle 
and  got  up. 

My  rising  evidently  disturbed  the  animal 
for  not  more  than  thirty  steps  from  me  a 
large  silver  tip  bear  rose  on  her  haunches 
to  see  who  was  trespassing  in  her  domain. 
Witnout  a  moment's  consideration  the  rifle 
went  up  to  my  shoulder  and  taking  a  bead 
on  her  heart  I  pulled  the  trigger.  Scarcely 
had  I  done  so  before  I  realized  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  kill  such  an  animal  with  so 
small  a  gun.  The  bear,  stung  to  madness 
by  the  little  pellet,  was  trying  to  bite  the 
wound  and  this  gave  me  time  to  spring  for 
the  lowest  branch  of  a  small  pine  and  I  was 
barely  out  of  her  reach  when  she  rose  up  on 
her  hind  legs  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  She 
tore  at  the  branches  in  her  fury  and  ripped 
great  strips  of  bark  and  wood  off  with  her 
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teeth  while  I  climbed  as  high  as  the  tree 
would  bear  me.  Unfortunately  in  my  haste 
I  had  climbed  a  mere  sapling  only  about 
•eight  inches  in  diameter.  Whether  the  bear 
realized  this  or  whether  the  pain  of  her 
wound  made  her  furious,  I  know  not.  In  any 
case  she  set  to  work  in  a  most  determined 
manner  to  tear  that  tree  to  pieces  and  the 
way  she  ripped  off  long  strips  of  wood  at 
each  bite  made  it  evident  to  me  that  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  minutes  till  my  haven  of 
refuge  would  be  lying  on  the  ground  and 
myself,  probably,  injured  in  the  fall,  be  a 
prey  to  a  crazy  bear.  Up  to  this  time  I 
had  overlooked  the  fact  that  my  rifle  was 
still  in  my  hands,  and  now  decided  to  try 
it  once  more,  but  alas!  in  taking  out  my 
lunch  from  my  pocket  I  had  pulled  out  my 
cartridge  box  and  all  my  ammunition  was 
on  the  ground  near  the  bear.  One  pocket 
after  another  was  searched  in  hope  of  find- 
ing a  stray  cartridge,  and  at  last  in  the  cor- 
ner of  my  vest  I  found  one  1  had  put  there 
when  cleaning  my  rifle  a  few  days  previous. 
If  I   could  only  penetrate  the  brute's  brain 


I   might  be  saved — there  was  but  that  one 
cartridge    between    me    and    certain    death! 

I  made  a  sharp  noise  to  attract  the  bear's 
attention,  and  perhaps  keep  her  still  while 
I  fired. the  fatal  shot.  She  looked  up,  and  at 
that  instant  I  pulled  the  trigger.  A  howl 
of  pain  and  rage  told  me  my  aim  was  true 
but  instead  of  rolling  over  dead  she  rub- 
Ded  her  head  furiously  with  both  paws. 
Blood,  I  could  see,  was  streaming  from  her 
nose,  but  she  remained  far  too  lively  a  corpse 
to  suit  me  and  soon  returned  to  attack  the 
tree  more  viciously  than  ever. 

There  was  one  chance  left.  The  ground 
was  comparatively  open  on  two  sides,  but 
should  the  tree  fall  any  other  way  it  would 
probably  lodge,  in  which  case,  if  I  were 
able  to  stand  the  shock  without  falling,  I 
might  climb  into  another.  But  where  was 
the  relief,  for  that  bear  might  stay  till  I 
starved  to  death  and  no  one  knew  where  I 
was.  If  the  tree  fell  to  the  east  it  would 
lodge  in  one  that  almost  touched  the  wall  I 
had  purposed  climbing.  In  this  hope  I 
leaned   as  far  as  possible  to  that   side  and 
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could  see  from  my  position  that  the  trunk 
was  almost  gnawed  through.  Would  I  sur- 
vive it?  Could  I  hold  on  when  it  fell? 
Would  any  one  ever  know  my  fate?  All 
these  and  many  more  questions  crowded  my 
Drain  as  with  a  snapping  sound  the  tree 
began  to  bend.  Making  a  mighty  effort  I 
surged  outward  toward  the  rock,  heard  one 
last  crash,  and  found  myself  jammed  in  the 
branches  of  two  trees,  for  the  present  at 
least  safe  from  the  clutches  of  the  bear. 

With  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  extricating 
myself  and  took  a  survey  of  the  situation. 
It  was  easily  possible  to  reach  the  rock  from 
the  tree,  but  it  was  almost  like  going  from 
Scylla  to  Charybdis.  The  only  ledge  in 
reach  was  not  more  than  a  foot  wide  and 
nothing  to  hold  on  to.  It  might  get  nar- 
rower or  it  might  even  pinch  out.  I  might 
slip  and  fall  from  it  and — the  bear  was  at 
the  bottom  still  tearing  at  the  tree. 

It  seemed  to  me  she  was  breathing  very 
strangely,  but  this  I  attributed  to  her  sore 
nose  and  had  no  desire  to  investigate  closer. 
My  attention  was  all  focused  on  the  effort 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  wall  rock  and  safety. 
With  one  leg  on  a  branch  and  holding  on  to 
another  I  put  one  foot  on  the  ledge,  but  by 
no  effort  of  mine  could  I  change  the  center 
of  gravity. 

The  shadows  were  lengthening  and  more 
than  ten  feet  of  sheer  rock  stood  between  me 
and  safety.  I  must  decide  promptly  or  sit 
in  that  tree  all  night  or  perhaps  longer. 
Taking  my  hunting  knife  from  my  belt  I 
tried  it  on  the  rock  and  was  delighted  to  find 
it  was  sandstone  and  easily  cut.  After  a  few 
minutes  I  had  a  hole  cut  deep  enough  to 
hold  on  to  and  letting  go  with  my  right 
hand  I  pulled  myself  on  the  ledge.     Pressed 


close  against  the  rock  I  reached  up  and  cut 
another  notch.  Perspiration  rolled  down 
my  face  into  my  eyes  almost  blinding  me. 
No  one  who  has  not  stood  in  such  a  position 
can  ever  realize  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 
It  was  a  life  and  death  struggle,  and  life 
won,  but  it  was  a  thoroughly  exhausted 
man  who  drew  himself  over  the  top  of  the 
ledge. 

The  first  thought  on  reaching  the  top  was 
of  the  bear?  Was  she  coming  after  me?  Where 
was  she?  It  was  getting  dark,  but  I  could 
make  out  the  outline  of  her  huge  carcass 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  apparently  keep- 
ing guard  till  I  should  come  down.  As  I 
approached  the  village  I  met  a  searching 
party  coming  to  look  for  me  and  they  were 
very  incredulous  when  I  told  my  story. 

The  following  morning  I  was  aroused  by 
voices  calling  out  "  Say,  Mr.  Tenderfoot, 
won't  you  show  us  your  bear? "  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  to  my  liking  than  to 
get  even  with  that  brute  for  the  scare  she 
had  given  me,  and  after  a  hasty  breakfast 
I  joined  the  party,  making  ten  armed  men 
to  attack  one  bear. 

I  carefully  took  the  route  that  led  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  I  had  climbed.  On  reaching 
the  spot  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  bear  still 
lying  as  I  had  left  her  and  raised  my  bor- 
rowed rifle  to  give  her  the  coup  de  grace, 
when  one  of  the  men  said:  "That  bear  is 
dead!  "  Sure  enough,  my  little  25  had  done 
its  work.  The  first  bullet  had  entered  the 
lung  and  she  had  bled  internally  until  she 
choked,  fighting  to  the  last.  That  hide  now 
adorns  my  house  and  is  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  my  friends  who  no  longer  desig- 
nate me  "the  tenderfoot,"  but  say  very 
uniquely  phrased  things  about  my  "  cussed 
luck." 
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AITING,  only  waiting 

For    the    maid     with     the    rich 
brown  hair, 

With  a  smile  for  me 

And  a  kiss  for  me, 
And  a  flush  on  her  forehead  fair 
For  love  of  me. 
But  this  was  "  away  back,"  in  the  early 
sixties,  in  the  days  of  ox  and  mule  teams 
and  when  the  coach  was  the  exalted  means 
of  transit  west  from  the  Missouri  River; 
before  even  the  telegraph  had  reached 
Denver.  And  Denver  was  in  some  sort  a 
mining  or  outfitting  camp,  with  a  few 
hundred  men  daily  coming  and  going  but 
seldom  staying.  The  days  were  chivalrous 
days  and  women  were  held  in  high  esteem, 
perhaps  because  they  were  few.  In  the 
midst  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  odd  thou- 
sand men,  women  and  children  that  make 
up  the  mass  at  this  time,  I  wonder  some- 
times whether  the  chivalry  that  obtained  in 
the  old  days  has  gone  out  with  the  pioneers, 
or  lingers  only  when  the  pioneers  may  be 
found.  An  instance  I  wish  to  set  down 
here  occurred  some  three  years  ago;  I  wish 
to  write  of  it  because  it  illustrates  a  trait 
of  the  men  who  made  possible  the  church 
and  the  school  house  in  the  wilderness  where 
Denver  now  stands. 

About  a  year  before  the  passing  of  Jim 
Baker  who  had  for  half  a  century  and  more 
made  his  home  on  the  plains  and  in  the 
mountains  among  Indians,  rarely  meeting  a 
white  man,  and  only  when  the  white  men 
were,  like  him,  trappers,  guides  and  men 
of  valor.  On  this  occasion  some  two  dozen 
of  the  old  Coloradans  were  gathered  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  pioneers  in  Denver  and 
Jim  was  in  the  midst,  tall,  straight  and 
active  under  his  eighty  and  odd  years  that 
had  not  grown  to  be  a  burden.  Every  one 
was  talking  loud  when  a  sudden  hush  fell 
upon  the  party.    I  looked  round  to  ascertain 


the  cause:  a  young  woman  stood  in  the 
door  way  and  every  head  was  bared  in  an 
instant.  The  old  felt  is  not  a  graceful 
article  of  apparel,  but  the  act  of  removal 
and  the  sudden  hush  was  a  graceful  and 
beautiful  tribute  which  the  young  woman 
recognized  and  estimated  at  its  correct  value. 
She  smiled,  and  by  a  slight  inclination  of 
the  head  each  man  acknowledged  the  influ- 
ence of  the  unlooked  for  presence. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Baker." 

As  quickly  as  the  heads  had  been  uncov- 
ered a  way  was  made  toward  the  old  man 
who  sat  at  the  further  side  of  the  room, 
and  before  the  young  woman  could  make  a 
step  he  was  on  his  feet  and  moving  toward 
her.  The  healthy  tint  in  the  visitor's  cheeks 
warmed  just  a  little  as  she  came  on  with 
hand  extended,  a  stranger  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  strange  men  but  seemingly 
as  much  at  ease  as  if  she  trod  the  velvet 
of  her  father's  parlor.  And  old  Jim  with 
the  dignity  that  belongs  to  any  of  nature's 
gentlemen  and  a  grace  that  was  not  a  whit 
behind  the  best  polish  of  the  times,  ac- 
cepted her  hand,  led  her  to  his  chair  and 
remained  standing  until  her  entreaty  moved 
him  to  be  seated. 

"  I  wished  to  see  and  shake  hands  with 
you,  Mr.  Baker." 

"  I  feel  honored,  Miss." 

The  opening  was  uttered  modestly  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  answer  was  beautiful 
in  its  integrity.  They  chatted  on  uninter- 
rupted by  even  a  curious  glance.  And  I 
could  not  but  wonder  whether  a  strange 
young  woman  might  enter  and  feel  as  un- 
reserved among  a  crowd  of  the  modern  civi- 
lized as  this  girl  did  among  this  group  of 
rifle  holders  and  pick  wielders?  She  knew, 
doubtless,  to  what  she  was  coming  when  she 
set  about  her  quest,  and  when  she 
reached  the  midst  comprehended,  with 
a     woman's     intuition,     that     she     was     at 
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tiome.  She  was  an  Eastern  girl  and 
the  old  man  was  a  hero  to  her,  as  he  de- 
served to  be;  she  was  modest,  self-reliant  and 
possessed  of  a  laudable  desire  to  learn  at 
first  hand  something  of  the  men  and  man- 
ners of  the  border. 

Jim  came  out  on  the  plains,  a  mere  lad, 
in  1836,  and  was  a  life  long  friend  and  com- 
rade of  Carson  and  Bridger.  But  how  do 
you   account   for   the   manners   of   the   man 


My  first  acquaintance  with  Jim  Baker  was 
made  in  the  fall  of  1861.  A  ranchman  from 
Vasquez  Fork  came  in  and  complained  to  me 
that  Jim  had  shot  one  of  his  steers.  Jim 
was  located  on  the  Fork  at  the  old  Cherokee 
Crossing,  and  the  ranchman,  his  nearest 
neighbor,  lived  two  miles  below.  The  first 
Territorial  Legislature  had  adjourned  a  lit- 
tle while  before  and  among  other  laws  en- 
acted by  it  was  one  against  malicious  mis- 
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after  more  than  sixty  years  roughing  it  with 
Indian  friends  and  foes?  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  the  rugged  old  man  in  a  white  slip, 
kneeling  in  the  evening  fire  light,  his  hands 
clasped  in  the  lap  of  his  best  friend;  doubt- 
less the  remembrance  of  the  best  friend  is 
the  solution — we  rarely  comprehend  her 
great  love  until  our  own  locks  are  putting 
on  the  silver. 


chief.  A  complaint  for  that  offense  covered 
the  case,  a  warrant  was  issued  and  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff  who  started  on  his 
mission,  while  I,  as  the  prosecuting  officer, 
uneasily  awaited  the  result.  The  offender 
had  a  reputation — not  a  bad  one,  it  is  true, 
but  I  had  very  naturally  pictured  in  my 
mind  a  bad  man  of  the  border  with  a  gun 
preceding    explanations.      Guns    being    the 
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vogue,  a  Colt's  forty-five  lay  on  my  desk, 
merely  as  a  precautionary  measure.  That 
night  I  slept  fairly  well  and  in  the  morning 
my  door  way  was  darkened.  I  looked  up  to 
find  a  gray  haired  man  standing  there,  and 
his  head  quite  reached  the  lintel.  He  in- 
quired for  me  and  received  my  answer; 
without  further  ceremony  he  stepped  in,  hat 
in  hand,  his  moccasined  feet  making  no 
sound;  he  was  dressed  roughly,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  but  he  did  not  resemble  any  man  I  had 
ever  seen.  He  helped  himself  to  a  seat  and 
looked  at  me;  the  lids  of  his  clear  gray  eyes 
were  drawn  just  a  little,  like  one  in  the 
habit  of  shading  his  vision  from  the  glare 
of  the  sun. 

"  My  name  is  Baker,"  he  said,  "  Sam  Howe 
came  over  to  my  camp  last  night  and  said 
I  was  wanted  over  here." 

Sam  Howe  was  the  sheriff.  Jim's  "  camp  " 
was  a  goodly  ranch  of  several  hundred  acres, 
with  a  comfortable  house  and  fields  under 
cultivation.  I  explained  to  him  that  I  was 
the  prosecuting  attorney  and  could  not 
listen  to  him,  and  suggested  that  he  con- 
sult a  lawyer  who  could  undertake  his  de- 
fense. He  listened  patiently  and  said  when 
I  concluded: 

"  I  don't  want  any  lawyer,  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  all  about  it." 

I  was  moved  to  laugh  at  the  equivocal  in- 
sistence delivered  with  delightful  innocency, 
and  a  smile  in  consequence  rippled  over  his 
wrinkled  face. 

"  It  was  jest  this  way:  That  steer  come 
into  my  field  three  times — that's  right — I 
told  the  man  if  he  come  again  I'd  kill  him. 
I  kep'  my  word.  That's  all.  The  law  you 
talk  about  is  all  new  to  me.  I  never  had 
no  need  of  any  law.  I  want  to  be  civil,  but 
I  warned  him." 

When  I  said  to  him  that  he  should  have 
sued  the  owner,  that  he  could  have  recov- 
ered damages  for  the  injury  to  his  crops, 
he  looked  at  me  in  bewilderment  and  shook 
his  head,  with  the  remark: 

"  I  told  him  to  keep  out  and  keep  his  cattle 
out  " 


"Did  he  keep  out?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  never  came  near  as  far  as  I 
know." 

There  was  a  world  of  meaning  in  his  sim- 
plicity of  statement;  a  threat  was  not  even 
implied  in  his  manner.  But  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  ranchman  had  he 
failed  to  heed  the  warning  may  be  under- 
stood. Every  man  was,  in  the  estimation  of 
Jim,  a  law  unto  himself  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  judge  and  ministerial  officer. 
He  stated  the  case  to  the  Justice  in  his  own 
way,  as  he  had  to  me,  and  the  Jus- 
tice imposed  a  fine  of  one  dollar  to 
satisfy  his  conscience  and  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  law.  The  little  in- 
cident made  the  old  man  my  friend  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  and  he  honored  me  by  seek- 
ing my  counsel  in  any  emergency  where 
civilization  trod  on  his  toes. 

The  men  of  the  West  have  been  very  much 
caricatured  by  the  tenderfoot  wiseacre  from 
Down  East,  and  I  have  mentioned  the  inci- 
dent of  the  young  woman  to  show  that  a 
continuous  contact  with  nature's  ruggedness 
does  not  take  anything  away  from  the  gentle- 
man born,  but  on  the  contrary,  broadens  and 
elevates  him.  Your  bad  man  is  bred  in  the 
slums,  not  under  the  fair  face  of  the  azure. 
The  cub  of  the  low  city  neighborhood 
escaping  into  the  wilderness  is  the  germ 
of  the  bad  man — if  he  did  not  reform  of  his 
own  accord  he  was  raised  to  the  demands 
of  the  new  environment,  as  a  rule;  and  so 
the  bad  man  on  the  border  was  the  excep- 
tion. 

The  days  of  the  California  pioneers  are 
about  ended  as  they  are  in  Colorado,  with 
only  a  decade  between.  Wherefore,  I  feel 
that  in  writing  this  I  am  not  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle,  but  addressing  a  new  genera- 
tion to  whom  the  pioneer  made  known  the 
possibilities.  So,  when  our  young  people 
throw  bouquets  at  themselves  let  them 
think  kindly  of  the  soil  wherein  the  flowers 
germinated.    Do  we  gather  figs  from  thistles? 
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IS  REPUTATION  throughout  the 
range  was  that  of  a  man  who 
would  do  as  he  agreed.  There- 
fore, when  Chan  Brodie  assumed 
the  delicate  and  onerous  task  of 
ferreting  out  and  cleaning  up  the  mysterious 
gang  of  rustlers  who  were  systematically 
decimating  the  already  too  meagre  holdings 
in  the  vicinity,  the  honest  ranchmen  of 
Happy  Valley  accepted  the  deed  as  far  ad- 
vanced towards  certain  consummation  and 
speculated  only  on  the  length  of  the  inter- 
vening period  of  time. 

"  He'll  do  it  before  snow  flies — barring 
their  getting  the  drop,"  asserted  old  Hank 
Wiggins  who  had  the  name  of  being  a  fair 
range  prophet  in  his  day  and  up  to  all  man- 
ner of  snuff  in  these  delicate  matters.  "  Chan 
is  on  to  his  feed  and  cut  his  eye  teeth  on  old 
Mac's  six  shooter  several  moons  ago.  Be- 
sides, he's  the  heaviest  loser  of  us  all  and 
13  a  plenty  het  up  at  this  writin'.     If  he  ever 


gets  within  throwin'  distance  there'll  be  a 
heap  o'  runnin'  on  the  end  of  his  rope,  so  to 
speak." 

"  I'll  give  'em  ontil  the  spring  round-up  to 
projeck  around  an'  dodge  him,"  indulgently 
observed  Si  Wasson  who  was  never  in  a 
hurry  and  was  popularly  regarded  as  a  bit 
over  conservative  in  everything  except  the 
use  of  his  gun  and  branding  iron.  "  He  has 
right  smart  of  work  cut  out  for  him  and  that 
of  a  kind  that  the  best  on  us  haint  made  no 
great  stagger  at,  seein'  that  it  had  oughter 
been  did  long  ago  and  wasn't.  O'  course  he'll 
gather  them  afore  he  quits  riding,  but  I 
opine  that  he'll  use  up  his  string  doin'  of  it." 

"  Spring  nothin'!"  impatiently  blurted  out 
young  Mug  Dutton  who  owed  his  start  in  the 
business  to  certain  generous  divisionary  fa- 
vors shown  him  by  Chan  while  mavericking 
in  company  over  on  the  Red  Desert  two 
years  before;  "  Chan  is  the  best  rider,  quick- 
est   shot   and   handiest   all    'round   puncher 
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on   this   range   and   he'll   have   'em   milling 

around  in  h before  you  fellers  can  figger 

out  how  many  of  the  Carlisle  Company's  cat- 
tle that  outfit  stole  back  from  you."  An 
observation  as  ungenerous  as  it  was  indeli- 
cate considering  the  fact  that  these  were 
honest  ranchmen  and  that  the  Carlisle 
brands  were  communistically  considered 
charity  beef  of  public  privilege  on  this  range, 
but  Mug  was  proverbially  hair  tongued  and 
proportionately  as  light  of  trigger  and  then 
nis  inordinately  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
Chan  was  a  reconciliable  failing  under  the 
obtaining  conditions  and  concededly  in  con- 
sistence with  popular  sentiment,  so  the  mild 
imputation  was  passed  unrebuked. 

"  He'll  have  to  put  in  all  his  time,  just 
the  same!"  quietly  hazarded  old  Buffalo 
Thompson  who  was  something  of  a  pessimist, 
having  set  in  the  same  game  last  fall  to  his 
discomfiture,  four  good  horses  being  shot  out 
from  under  him  while  on  the  same  quest 
as  Chan's.  "  That  outfit  is  on  to  their  job 
and  the  game  is  none  too  easy!"  But  his 
prediction  was  unanimously  contemned  by 
the  whole  multitude  assembled  in  Bauer's 
store  who  conceded  the  full  ultimate  accom- 
plishment if  they  differed  on  the  time  of 
Brodie's  latest  agreement. 

All  of  which  but  slightly  concerned  that 
individual  in  question,  who  set  no  limit  of 
either  time  or  achievement  upon  himself. 
"I'm  enlisted  for  the  war!"  he  grimly  con- 
fided to  buxom  Mollie  Banks,  the  new  post- 
mistress at  Blossom  and  the  object  of  his 
choicest  regard.  "And  it's  them  or  me. 
Would  you  care  any  if  it  was  me,  Miss  Mol- 
lie?" 

And  Miss  Mollie,  with  more  white  in  her 
cheek  than  was  customarily  in  evidence,  for- 
got her  coquetry  in  the  earnestness  of  his 
question  and  was  almost  startled  into  the 
admission  that  she  sincerely  hoped  it  would 
not  be  him  but  discreetly  bit  her  tongue  in 
time  and  evaded  the  threatened  weakness 
by  the  counter  question  "  What  d'ye  wanter 
go  'round  hunting  trouble  for,  all  ther  time? 
You  must  be  powerful  fond  of  scrappin'!  1 
pity   the   woman   you   marry!" 

"  More'n  like  she'll  need  it!"  sadly 
acquiesced   this   open-minded   young   fellow. 

Mebbeso  a  plenty.  But  that  aint  what  I 
.asi  ye.    Would  ye  care,  Mollie?" 


And  woman  like  she  went  down  before 
the  pitiful  entreaty  in  his  eyes.  "  More'n 
you  deserve!"  she  snapped  and  his  face 
brightened  perceptibly  but  she  checked  the 
torrent  of  gratitude  on  his  lips  with  a  curt 
"  Yere's  a  letter  for  you,  Mister  Brodie," 
and  smiled  disdainfully  as»he  turned  it  over 
helplessly  in  his  hand.  For  the  book  of 
^Nature  was  the  only  one  in  which  this  desert 
Adonis  read  understandingly  and  his  knowl- 
eage  and  skill  of  chirography  was  restricted 
10  the  laborious  inditement  of  his  own  name, 
attained  only  from  reasons  of  business  ne- 
cessity after  long  and  laborious  study  of  the 
strange  hieroglyphics  which  were  far  more 
unintelligible  to  him  than  Indian  picto- 
graphs  and  to  which,  after  he  had  crudely 
fashioned  them,  they  bore  no  slight  resem- 
blance. 

For  a  second  only  he  hesitated,  then 
through  a  blush  of  natural  embarrassment 
his  honest  manliness  asserted  itself  and  he 
quietly  said:  "I'm  no  great  scollard,  Miss 
Mollie  and  it  would  be  a  great  favor  if  you 
would  read  this  to  me.  I'll  take  chances  on 
what's  in  it  for  I  aint  done  nuthin'  to  be 
ashamed  of  and  I  don't  owe  no  man  a 
aollar.  Please!"  and  the  girl  tore  the  enve- 
lope and  turned  even  whiter  as  she  read 
aloud  the  brief  contents,  scrawled  in  a  pe- 
culiarly effeminate  text: 

Mr.  Chan  Brodie,  Rustler  Buster:  Hide  goes 
with  the  tallow.  We'll  get .  the  last  of  your  bunch 
to-day  and  will  get  you  to-morrow.  Come  and  see 
us,  do — and  stay  a  long  time!  You  will  find  us  at 
the   big  corral,    on   the   Iron    Springs   Divide. 

Yours  expectantly,         Them  That  Wants  You. 

Brodie  vouchsafed  a  grim  smile  at  the 
quaint  pleasantry  of  this  epistle  and  tersely 
opined  that  "  Them  fellers  is  all  right.  I'll 
come  and  see  'em  too  plenty  soon  enough  if 
tne  sign  is  right.  Much  obleeged,  Miss  Mollie. 
Adios!"  and  he  was  gone  before  she  could 
stop  him. 

As  he  swept  down  the  dusty  road  on  his 
powerful  big  gelding,  his  magnificent  tan- 
sweatered  torso  gleaming  like  a  bronze  statue 
against  the  olive  gray  of  the  sage  brush  on  the 
ridge  ahead,  the  girl  gave  a  low  gasping 
cry  and  covered  her  face  with  her  trembling 
hands. 

"The  gallant  fool!"  she  murmured  brok- 
enly. "  He  will  rush  headlong  into  their 
trap — he  knows  no  fear.  And  they — they 
will  not  spare  him!      And  I — I  let  him  go 
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to  his  death,  loving  him  as  I  do!  God  help 
us  both — but  what  could  I  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances? It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  make  him  understand — and  I  could  not 
face  his  contempt.  Oh  God!  how  bitterly  I 
am  paying  the  wages  of  my  sin!  I  thought 
the  letter  would  scare  him  into  caution,  blind 
idiot  that  I  was.  There  is  only  one  chance 
to  save  him.  Failing  that  I  will  die  with 
him.    God  be  pitiful  for  once!" 

There  was  a  notable  absence  of  the 
idiomatic  frontier  uncouthness  in  her  rav- 
ing that  would  have  been  a  revelation  to  the 
simple  ranchmen  of  Happy  Valley  had  they 
cnanced  to  overhear  it,  and  the  woman  her- 
self was  strangely  transmogrified  as  she 
hurriedly  locked  the  doors  of  the  rude  cabin 
and  flew  towards  the  rough  stable  in  the 
rear,  nervously  buckling  a  pistol  belt  about 
her  as  she  ran. 

Gone  was  all  the  saucy  content  and 
pert  assurance  that  had  served  her  so  effect- 
ively with  the  rude  range  swains  and  it  was 
a  tremulous,  unstrung  and  semi-hysterical 
woman  who  sprang  on  the  pony  always  kept 
saddled  to  the  wonderment  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  lashed  him  into  a  breakneck  run 
as  soon  as  she  was  clear  of  the  low  door  cap. 

The  blankness  of  the  perspective  smote  her 
like  a  blow  and  she  cowered  beneath  its 
empty  curse.  Vainly  she  strained  her  aching 
vision  until  the  eyeballs  protruded  from  her 
head  but  the  man  she  sought  was  riding  the 
swiftest  horse  in  the  country  and  he  had  a 
quarter  hour's  start.  Then  her  fear  grew 
into  frenzy  and  she  mercilessly  lashed  the 
fleet  cowpony  beneath  her  until  the  blood 
streamed  from  his  lacerated  flanks.  The 
plucky  little  beast,  accustomed  to  long  and 
dire  abuse,  set  his  teeth  more  rigidly  on  the 
curb  and  tore  ahead  in  the  supreme  effort 
of  his  life. 

At  last  the  Iron  Springs'  divide  loomed  up 
faintly  against  the  flat  horizon,  ten  miles 
away,  and  midway  between  it  and  her  lay  the 
long  low  fringe  of  stunted  timber  which 
marked  the  now  dry  water  course  of  Wolf 
Creek.  As  she  crested  a  low  ridge  which 
more  fully  commanded  the  prospect  she  no- 
ticed in  the  far  distance  beyond  the  timber 
a  cloud  of  yellow  dust  rapidly  preceding  a 
tiny  dark  speck  and  at  the  same  instant  her 
pony,    encountering   a   broad,   freshly   made 


cattle  trail,  veered  off  from  his  course  and 
instinctively  followed  it  from  force  of  habit. 
The  trail  led  directly  toward  the  creek  bot- 
tom, crossing  it  at  right  angles  and  her  heart 
sickened  with  premonition  as  she  took  in  the 
situation. 

"  It  is  a  decoy "  she  moaned  feverishly. 
"  There  is  only  one  driving  the  bunch  and 
the  rest  are  in  the  timber  waiting  for  him. 

Oh!   God  where  is  he!      Chanl — Ghanl " 

Her  shrill  scream  of  anguish  rang  out 
clearly  above  the  thunder  of  her  pony's 
hoofs  and,  penetrating  the  scraggy  under- 
growth a  short  quarter  mile  ahead,  caused 
three  men  lying  there  to  spring  to  their 
feet  with  blasphemous  astonishment  and 
rage,  and  scurry  towards  their  hidden  horses 
just  as  another  rider  raced  into  view  up  a 
deep  coulee  to  her  right. 

"Chan!"  she  shrieked  again  in  soul  torn 
terror,  her  eyes  rivited  on  the  view  ahead 
and  never  noticing  the  new  comer  who,  with 
an  answering  yell  "Mollie! — For  Christ's 
sake,  pull  up!"  dashed  up  beside  her  and 
snatching  the  cheek  piece  of  her  pony's 
bridle  threw  him  back  sharply  on  his 
naunches  just  as  a  wreath  of  smoke  curled 
from  the  willows  and  his  horse  pitched  for- 
ward headlong,   shot  through  the  heart. 

But  the  iron  grip  on  the  cheek  piece  held, 
and  the  weight  of  the  man  brought  the  pony 
to  his  knees  where  he  lay  quivering  from 
exhaustion  while  Brodie  snatched  the  faint- 
ing girl  from  the  saddle  and,  crouching  low 
like  a  stalking  wolf,  ran  swiftly  towards  the 
shelter  of  a  rocky  outcrop  at  the  coulee's 
head. 

But  it  was  a  good  two  hundred  yards  away 
and,  encumbered  by  the  limp  deadweight 
of  the  girl,  the  horsemen  were  upon  him  be- 
fore he  had  gone  two-thirds  the  way.  As  a 
bullet  tore  through  his  left  ankle  bringing 
him  momentarily  to  the  ground  he  heard  a 
coarse    voice    yell      in      fiendish      malignity 

"  Kill  the  treacherous too!     Make  a  clean 

job  of  it!" 

The  yell  ended  in  a  gurgling  shriek  as 
Brodie's  bullet  caught  him  in  the  throat  and 
at  the  second  shot  the  man  nearest  him 
dropped  his  rifle  helplessly,  fell  limply  upon 
the  neck  of  his  horse,  toppled  out  of  the  sad- 
dle and  with  one  foot  entangled  in  the  stir- 
rup was  dragged  out  of  sight  by  his  piling- 
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ing,  kicking  horse  just  as  rifle  and  revolver 
rang  out  almost  simultaneously  again. 

Brodie  felt  a  searing  agony  across  the  top 
of  his  skull  but  as  the  dizziness  passed  away 
he  dashed  the  blood  out  of  his  eyes  in  time 
to  ward  off  the  knife  thrust  of  the  last  of  his 
assailants  who,  disentangling  himself  from 
his  horse  which  had  gone  down  in  the  ex- 
change of  shots,  disabling  the  rifle,  now 
leaping  upon  him  with  a  savage  snarl. 

Locked  in  a  death  grip  the  men  rolled 
over  and  over  in  the  blood  soaked  sand  in 
lethal  silence,  each  struggling  for  the  critical 
advantage  that  would  decide  the  issue.  Their 
labored  breath  came  in  short  thick  gasps 
as  they  fought  with  tooth  and  nail  like 
savage  beasts  in  mute  desperation  and  to  the 
now  conscious  girl  watching  them  with 
speechless  terror  it  was  apparent  that  the 
end  was  not  far  off.  Men  do  not  fight  long 
at  such  a  pace. 

Brodie  had  the  advantage  of  youth  and 
strength  but  his  sight  was  clogged  by  the 
blood  from  his  wound  and  his  broken  ankle 
handicapped  him  in  that  awful  wrestling 
match.  The  flesh  of  his  opponent  was  like 
iron  in  his  grip  and  the  short  muscular  arms 
thrown  about  him  were  vice-like  in  their 
tenacious  clutch.  Both  had  lost  their  weap- 
ons and  each  was  intent  on  gaining  the 
possession  of  the  rustler's  knife  which  lay 
a  few  feet  to  one  side. 

Brodie,  bleeding  copiously  from  his  con- 
stantly reopening  wounds  felt  his  strength 
going  and  made  a  superhuman  effort  to 
twist  out  of  that  deadly  lock  but  failed  and 
the  reactionary  weakness  gave  his  opponent 
the  coveted  opportunity.  Wrenching  his  arm 
free  he  caught  up  the  knife  and  by  a  hercu- 
lean effort  raised  himself  sufficiently  to 
strike.  Up  went  the  brawny  arm  with  a 
merciless  steadiness  and  Brodie,  looking 
helplessly  at  the  murderous  blue  sheen  of 
the  bowie  poised  above  him,  felt  that  his 
time  had  come.  Up — up,  a  trifle  higher  and 

then  after  an  eternal  second  it  fell. 

********* 

Opening  his  eyes  a  moment  later,  Brodie 
wondered  why  that  awful  concussion  as  of 
earth  and  sky  crashing  together  had  been 
attended  with  no  pain  but  instead  luxurious 
relief  from  the  intense  physical  strain  pre- 
viously overtaxing  him.     The  horrible  roar- 


ing was  gone  from  his  ears  and  he  breathed 
with  marvelous  ease  and  freedom.  Me- 
chanically he  passed  his  numb  hand  across 
his  eyes,  clearing  them  to  see  Mollie  Banks 
standing  like  a  statue  with  a  look  of  set 
horror  in  her  dilated  eyes  and  a  smoking 
pistol  in  her  hand. 

He  looked  at  her  vaguely,  uncomprehend- 
ingly,  for  he  had  been  very  close  to  the 
portals  of  the  Shadow  Valley  and  its  mists 
were  still  thick  in  his  brain;  then  sentience 
returning,  he  tried  ineffectually  to  rise,  fell 
back  with  his  head  upon  the  silent  Thing 
huddled  beneath  him  and  held  out  his  arms 
to  her. 

But  the  frozen  horror  never  left  the  girl's 
eyes  and  she  did  not  respond.  "Mollie — 
sweetheart!"  he  pleaded  weakly  and  she 
dropped  the  pistol,  covered  her  eyes  and 
turned  totteringly  away.  Then  comprehen- 
sion came  and  he  turned,  looked  once  at  his 
pillowing  support  and  with  a  incredible  ef- 
fort arose  and  limped  over  to  where  she 
stood,  his  face  working  strongly  and  his 
eyes  irradiated. 

"My  saviour — my  love!"  he  murmured 
brokenly,  and  was  for  taking  her  in  his 
arms  but  she  repulsed  him  fiercely  and 
springing  aside  said:  "Do  not  touch  me! 
Back — I  say!"  as  he  followed  her.  "There 
is  something  you  must  know.  Give  me  a 
minute's  time!  And  oh!  God,  give  me 
strength!" 

Awed  by  something  in  her  eyes  he  dropped 
his  arms  and  awaited  her  pleasure.  The  girl 
with  one  hand  clenched  tightly  against  her 
bosom  swayed  to  and  fro  torn  by  conflicting 
emotions.  After  a  time  she  raised  her  hol- 
low eyes  to  his  and  with  an  unnatural  com- 
posure quietly  said: 

"  You  are  an  honest  man,  Mr.  Brodie,  and 
honest  men  love  only  that  which  they  re- 
spect. You  speak  to  me  of  love.  Do  you 
know  what  I  am?  A  liar,  a  pretender,  a 
thief  and  an  accomplice  of  thieves.  Stop! 
hear  me  out!  "  as  he  protestingly  raised  his 
hand.     "  It  will  not  take  long. 

"  The  man  who  drove  that  decoy  herd  of 
cattle  to-day,  the  chief  of  the  '  rustler '  band 
which  has  robbed  your  community  for  the 
past  two  years,  the  '  fence '  who  has  suc- 
cessfully disposed  of  the  plunder  is — my 
father!     The  name  you  know  me  by  is  an 
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assumed  one  and  I  obtained  the  postal  ap- 
pointment for  the  sole  purpose  of  farthering 
the  bandits'  plans.  The  letter  you  received 
to-day  was  written  by  me — Ah!  that  inter- 
ests you,"  with  a  bitter  mirthless  laugh  as 
he  gasps  incredulously;  "  but  I  ask  you  to 
acquit  me  of  anything  worse  in  this  connec- 
tion than  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  a — a  friend.  I  foolishly 
thought  that  a  hint  of  your  impending  loss 
might  result  in  your  collecting  a  posse  so 
large  that  the  band  would  have  feared  to  at- 
tack it.  I  did  not  know  you — there  are  few 
men  of  your  calibre  in  the  world.  Stop!  I 
say — I  am  not  through. 

"  I  wished  to  save  your  property — never 
mind  why.  That  is  why  I  wrote  that  letter. 
Be  content,  now  that  it  is  saved — for  my 
father  will  certainly  leave  the  country  under 
the  circumstances  without  attempting  to 
drive  the  stock  out.  The  rest  of  the  band  is 
— here!  "  and  she  shuddered  slightly. 

"  Born  and  bred  the  daughter  of  a  '  rust- 
ler '  I  have  always  been  a  thief,  though  in- 
nocently and  unsuspectingly  until  my  com- 
ing here.  That  is  true  though  you  may  not 
believe  it.  I  never  knew  that,  with  only 
the  best  intentions — I  swear  it! — I  was  un- 
conscionsly  aiding  my  father  in  a  system  of 
deliberate  robbery  for  years.  I  have  always 
imagined  him  an  honest  cattle  dealer  and 
only  in  the  last  two  months  have  I  been 
aware  of  the  real  nature  of  his  operations. 
Association  with  the  communistic  thieves  of 
Happy   Valley   calloused   my   conscience — it 


was  only  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond, 
you  know,  and  of  the  crowd  of  universal 
thieves  I  deemed  my  duty  to  my  father  pre- 
eminent. Besides,"  and  here  her  voice  broke 
and  faltered  and  her  whole  frame  quivered 
piteously,  "  among  the  band  was  one  to  whom 
I  had  plighted  my  troth.  He  was " — and 
here  her  eyes  took  on  an  unearthly  light  and 
her  voice  a  terrible  calmness — "  the  man 
with  whom  you  fought  last!  " 

Brodie  gave  a  gulp  of  horror,  strong,  cal- 
loused man  as  he  was,  but  the  girl  went  on, 
heedless  of  the  interruption,  in  that  awful 
evenness  of  tone:  "  It  was  your  life  or  his — 
and  I  had  wrought  you  evil  enough.  You 
will  go  back  to  Happy  Valley,  Mr.  Brodie, 
content  with  your  vindication.  You  have 
killed  or  driven  us  out  as  you  agreed  and 
you  will  henceforth  live  in  peace.  But  some 
day  when  you  have  married  some  good  pure 
woman  and  have  daughters  of  your  own,  I 
would  rest  easier  in  my  grave  if,  when  you 
laid  my  terrible  example  before  them  ad- 
monishingly,  you  could  generously  add,  '  I 
forgave  her.'  " 

Then  with  a  spring  like  that  of  a  lion- 
ess she  picked  up  her  discarded  pistol  and 
pressed  it  to  her  breast,  but,  quick  as  she 
was,  Chan  Brodie  was  quicker  and  the 
weapon  exploded  harmlessly  as,  gathering 
her  up  to  his  breast  in  a  clasp  that  was 
never  to  be  undone  in  this  earth  he  laid  his 
lips  softly  on  hers. 

"  Mollie — my  wife!  " 


DISENCHANTMENT. 

By  James  Barton  Adams. 


THE  sweetest  music  to  the  sportsman's  ear 
Comes  not  from  brazen  horn  or  trem- 
bling string, 
Nor  from  the  notes  of  reed  so  softly  clear 
Nor  from  the  soul-born  tones  when  maid- 
ens sing. 
No  sound  can  cause  his  sportive  soul  to  feel 
The  thrill  of  ecstasy  and  joy  throughout, 
As  can  the  keen,  sharp  singing  of  the  reel 

Upon  the  rod  when  he  has  hooked  a  trout — 
But  how  his  skies  all  turn  from  gold  to  gray 
When,  with  a  flop,  the  beauty  gets  away! 
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OUR   HOLIDAY    NUMBER. 

THE  January  issue  of  Western  Field  will 
be  a  special  number  of  marked  excel- 
lence. The  contributors  to  its  pages  will  in- 
clude the  most  eminent  writers  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  illustrations  will  be  of  a  commen- 
surate quality.  The  edition  will  be  printed 
on  fine  paper  in  the  very  best  style  possible 
to  the  art  and  we  confidently  offer  it  to 
sportsmen  and  the  general  reading  public  as 
a  fair  example  of  modern  American  class 
journalism. 

Anticipating  a  heavy  demand  for  this  num- 
ber we  will  double  our  usual  issue  but  re- 
quest, nevertheless,  that  all  orders  for  extra 
copies  be  made  immediately  so  as  to  insure 
fulfillment.  Although  the  magazine  will  be 
materially  enlarged,  and  be  special  in  every 
respect,  no  extra  charge  will  be  made  there- 
for, and  new  subscribers  remitting  before 
January  1  may  include  this  issue  in  their  or- 
ders. 

ROYAL   SPORT. 

THAT  the  man  behind  the  gun  is  the  prime 
factor  of  results  in  field  sports  as  well 
as  in  war,  was  strongly  exemplified  during  a 
recent  batteau  shoot  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  Constantinovitch  of  Russia  on  the 


estate  of  Count  Zichy  near  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, recently. 

In  one  day's  shoot  the  grand  duke  made 
the  record  mixed  bag  of  the  world,  it  includ- 
ing among  some  thousands  of  feathered  and 
furred  small  fry  no  less  than  five  peasants 
who  were  driving  the  game  towards  him;  the 
brother  of  the  host  was  a  good  second,  he 
shooting  three  beaters,  besides  crippling  the 
principle  keeper  of  the  estate  for  life. 

Lest  our  readers  should  jump  to  uncompli- 
mentary deductions  anent  his  royal  nib's 
sportsmanship,  we  hasten  to  add  that  there 
is  no  closed  season  on  clodhoppers  or  game 
keepers  in  Hungary.  We  admit,  however, 
with  sincere  regret,  that  the  enthusiastic 
nobleman  was  a  little  more  strenuous  in  his 
enjoyment  than  the  conditions  actually  jus- 
tify. At  the  rate  of  eight  beaters  and  one 
keeper  per  day,  the  supply  will  soon  be  deci- 
mated, even  in  prolific  Hungary,  and  this  en- 
gaging "  sport  of  kings  "  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  regretful  memory  only.  If  some  reason- 
able bag  limit  is  not  imposed  the  grand 
duke's  posterity  will  be  reduced  to  the  ex- 
termity  of  confining  their  shoots  to  the  royal 
preserves  in  Siberia  where,  if  popular  rumor 
be  true,  the  animals  are  never  in  good  condi- 
tion.   And  that  would  be  a  great  pity! 

A   CRYING   NEED. 

THERE  is  but  one  thing  lacking  in  our  mag- 
nificent Golden  Gate  Park  to  make  it  the 
most  perfect  place  of  public  recreation  and 
enjoyment  in  the  world.  The  one  deficiency 
is  an  aquarium  and  the  need  of  it  becomes 
more  sharply  accentuated  each  day.  With 
unparalleled  facilities  for  the  pumping  and 
storing  of  fresh  sea  water  there  is  no  tenable 
excuse  for  the  neglection  of  this  most  at- 
tractive feature  in  our  beautiful  and  other- 
wise perfect  play  ground. 

The  need  of  such  an  additional  attraction 
is  best  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  not  one 
in  every  thousand  of  our  people  is  able  to 
recognize  and  classify  even  a  fraction  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  legion  of  valuable  food  or 
otherwise  interesting  fishes  found  in  our 
waters,  and  the  institution  of  an  aquarium, 
properly  stocked  and  maintained,  would  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  the 
masses  besides  adding  much  to  their  pleas- 
ure. 

Let  us  have  an  aquarium  by  all  means, 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

IT  IS  the  season  of  peace  and  good  will 
among  men!  Like  that  sweet  sleep  which 
knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  daily  toil  and 
care,  December  comes  with  its  sanctified  Day 
at  the  end  of  the  troublous  year  to  rejuve- 
nate and  beautify  life  again.  In  those  blessed 
hours  creed,  and  dogma  and  schism  are  laid 
aside,  and  mankind  treads  a  common  plane 
with  hands  extended  in  sincere  amity  and 
hearts  aglow  with  the  divine  spark  that 
makes  all  men  akin. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  rare  prosperity  and 
the  good  promise  continues.  Never  in  the 
history  of  our  country  was  the  outlook  better 
and  the  coming  year  enchants  us  with  its 
possibilities.  Here  in  California,  particular- 
ly, we  have  been  fortunately  free  from  all 
internal  dissensions  and  political  embarrass- 
ments. Our  social  economy  has  been  undis- 
turbed by  costly  "  strikes "  and  other  com- 
plications of  like  nature.  Our  industries  have 
enjoyed  a  thrift  unequaled,  Nature  has  been 
lavish  in  her  bounties,  and  the  whole  land 
overflows  with  milk  and  honey  and  wears  a 
beautifully  smiling  face. 

God  has  been  good  to  California  and  Cali- 
fornia people  and  projects.  He  has  been  es- 
pecially good  to  Western  Field  who,  at  the 
age  of  five  months  has  attained  to  a  maturity 
ordinarily  to  be  measured  by  years.  We  have 
been  favored  by  the  good  will,  support  and 
encouragement  of  His  chosen  elect  and  our 
heart  warms  in  quick  gratitude  thereof.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  the  fullest  sincerity  and 
most  grateful  feelings  that  we  extend  first 
our  thanks  and  then  the  compliments  of  the 
season. 

To  all  alike,  of  whatsoever  race,  color, 
creed,  sex,  age  and  condition,  Western  Field 
wishes  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  and 
prosperous  New  Year.  May  your  dearest, 
purest  hope  come  true;  your  noblest  aspi- 
ration be  attained;  your  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment and  the  opportunities  thereof  be  in- 
creased. May  good  digestion  wait  upon 
abundantly  satisfied  appetite  and  the  best  of 
health  on  both!  And  so  may  it  be  until  the 
end  of  time. 

With  malice  towards  none  and  charity  for 
all — excepting  only  game-hogs,  skin  butchers 
and  associated  miscreants  to  whom  we  wish 
conversion  and  implore  their  speedy  recanta- 
tion— we  are  at  peace  with  the  world  and  the 


inhabitants  thereof.  May  the  New  Year 
more  firmly  cement  the  friendships  o  e 
old,  bringing  to  every  true  sportsman  the 
felicity  of  a  fair  and  equitable  enjoyment  of 
field  sports  with  a  good  friend  to  share  them. 
Amen  and  Amen! 

REQUIESCAT    IN   PACE. 

IT  IS  with  infinite  regret  that  we  chronicle 
the  passing  away  of  two  eminent  sports- 
men whose  clean  noble  lives  have  endeared 
them  to  the  whole  fraternity.  That  Death 
loves  a  shining  mark  is  well  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  instance  he  has  claimed 
tribute  from  the  extremes  of  this  continent, 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  seaboard  being 
called  upon  to  yield  up  their  best  sons. 

William  H.  Nelson,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
soldier,  poet,  historian  and  sportsman-author 
laid  down  the  pen  and  rifle  for  the  last  time 
at  Oxford,  O.,  on  October  5  in  prompt  re- 
sponse to  the  summons  of  the  great  Com- 
mander. His  life  was  always  one  of  kindly 
sacrifice  for  his  fellow  men;  in  times  of  war 
he  gave  his  sword,  in  times  of  peace  he  lent 
his  pen  to  the  betterment  of  his  day  and  peo- 
ple. He  was  an  ardent  sportsman,  an  ex- 
pert rifleman  and  a  prolific  writer  of  high 
repute.  The  article  entitled  "  In  the  Hunt- 
er's Moon,"  published  in  our  November  issue 
was  his  very  last  literary  work,  written  but 
a  few  days  before  his  death.  He  was  in  his 
sixtieth  year. 

Our  local  contribution  to  the  great  debt  of 
Nature  was  one  that  caused  every  Pacific 
Coast  fisherman  a  pang.  Horace  Smythe,  for 
years  secretary  and  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Fly 
Casting  Club,  died  in  this  city  on  October  22, 
aged  58  years.  Mr.  Smythe  was  one  of  the 
West's  most  ardent  fishermen,  a  recreation 
which  his  means  and  leisure  enabled  him  to 
enjoy  almost  constantly  in  the  season.  He 
had  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintance  and  was 
much  beloved  by  his  associates.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  strength  of  character  and  the 
entire  community  mourns  his  loss. 

NOTIFY  US. 

IN  case  of  irregular  deliveries  to  our  sub- 
scribers we  would  deem  it  a  great  favor  to  be 
promptly  notified  thereof.  Only  by  the  assistance 
of  our  friends  in  this  regard  can  we  hope  to 
arrive  at  a  perfect  mailing  system. 
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THE  TRANSPORTATION  AND  PLANTING  OF  FISH. 

By  Captain  H.  C.  Benson. 


T  WAS  while  I  was  on  duty  in  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  where 
the  state  of  California  has  a  fish 
hatchery,  that  I  first  became  in- 
terested in  the  stocking  of 
streams  with  trout. 

As  early  as  1892  the  fish  commissioners 
had  sent  young  trout  to  Wawona  and  these 
were  distributed  in  such  streams  and  lakes 
as  could  be  reached  in  a  day's  travel  by 
pack  mules.  Captain  A.  E.  Wood,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  who  was  then  the  acting  superin- 
tendent of  the  National  Park,  did  everything 
he  could  to  aid  in  the  good  work,  furnishing 
the  mules  and  packers  and  seeing  person- 
ally to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  fish. 
Later  a  hatchery  was  built  by  the  Wash- 
burn brothers  at  considerable  expense,  the 
state  fish  commission  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary spawn  and  the  help  needed  to  run  the 
hatchery. 

It  was  in  1895  that  the  real  work  of  carry- 
ing the  young  fish  to  the  more  distant 
streams  was  begun.  In  this  work  both  Cap- 
tain Alex  Rodgers  and  Colonel  S.  B.  M. 
Young  (now  major-general),  gave  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power,  furnishing  pack 
mules,  packers  and  the  necessary  details  of 
soldiers.  Mr.  Fletcher  who  was  connected 
with  the  state  board  was  in  charge  of  the 
hatchery  and  a  more  enthusiastic  man  I 
have  never  met.  He  was  then  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  but  from  the  energy  and 
zeal  displayed  one  would  never  have  sus- 
pected that  his  life  was  to  be  cut  so  short 
by  the  dread  disease.  I  made  several  trips 
with  him  in  1895  and  in  1896  and  it  was 
from  experience  gained  during  these  years 
that  taught  us  both  many  things  that  were 
valuable  in  preserving  the  life  of  the  fish 
to  be  transported. 

The  general  method  of  carrying  the  fish 


was  as  follows:  The  fry  were  placed  in  a 
can  resembling  a  large  milk  can,  the  lid 
having  large  holes  in  it  for  the  entrance  of 
air.  It  should  be  understood  that  no  change 
of  water  is  necessary;  all  that  is  imperative 
is  to  have  the  air  in  water  renewed.  This 
is  accomplished  by  agitating  the  water,  the 
motion  of  a  pack  animal  or  of  a  wagon 
being  quite  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject. If,  however,  the  pack  animal  stops 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  water  must  be 
kept  aerated  by  dipping  out  a  cupful  and 
then  pouring  it  back  in  such  a  way  that 
bubbles  are  formed. 

As  the  "  Aparajo "  is  the  only  form  of 
pack  saddle  used  in  the  army,  it  was  found 
very  difficult  to  carry  the  cans,  they  being 
cylindrical  in  form.  Mr.  Fletcher,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  chief  packer,  Mr.  John 
Alger,  drew  up  plans  and  specifications  of 
a  can  suited  for  the  work,  and  the  fish  com- 
mission had  some  made.  These  proved 
most  satisfactory  except  in  two  respects. 
The  tops  being  level  when  the  cans  were  on 
the  ground,  when  the  cans  were  placed  at 
an  angle  on  the  mules  backs  quite  a  portion 
of  the  water  was  spilled  out  and  lost.  The 
lids  were  also  perforated  with  too  many 
holes,  causing  an  excessive  loss  of  water 
when  the  pack  animal  was  in  motion.  These 
two  defects  were  readily  remedied  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  who  had  the  tops  put  on  at  an 
angle  so  that  when  the  cans  were  on  the 
mules  the  lids  were  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  but  three  small  holes  were  punched  in 
the  lids,  these  being  sufficient  to  admit  air 
while  preventing  much  loss  of  water. 

When  we  first  began  to  carry  the  fish  for 
long  distances,  requiring  several  days'  trip, 
the  care  of  the  fish  during  the  halt  at  night 
was  very  great.  Troughs  were  carried,  and 
we  had  to  arrange  a  place  where  the  cans 
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could  be  placed  under  the  trough,  holes 
having  been  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
so  that  the  water  running  from  the  holes 
would  fall  gently  into  the  cans,  the  lids  of 
the  latter  having  been  removed  and  gauze 
tied  over  the  opening  in  their  places.  This 
was  not  always  an  easy  undertaking  as  the 
necessary  fall  could  not  always  be  readily 
obtained.  This  led  to  the  trial  of  other 
methods,  and  it  was  not  till  we  had  experi- 
mented for  two  years  with  the  loss  of  several 
thousand  fish,  that  we  finally  found  the  best 
method  of  keeping  the  fish  alive. 

At  first  we  placed  the  fish  in  deep  water 
but  as  there  was  no  change  of  water  and 
no  renewal  of  the  air,  they  were  soon  smoth- 
ered. We  then  put  them  in  a  current  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  current  would  run 
into  the  can.  This  kept  the  water  fresh 
but  the  small  fish,  continually  struggling 
against  the  current,  became  tired  out  and 
drowned.  It  was  found  that  if  the  cans 
were  placed  parallel  to  the  current,  so  that 
the  water  rushed  past  the  mouth  (or  top) 
of  the  can,  the  desired  results  were  ob- 
tained. With  large  fish,  however,  the  cur- 
rent should  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  can, 
which  in  all  cases  should  be  only  three- 
quarters  submerged,  as  the  change  of  water 
is  much  more  easily  made  than  when  the 
can  is  entirely  sunk.  The  water  must  be 
kept  cool  while  the  fish  are  being  trans- 
ported and  this  we  accomplished  by  cover- 
ing the  cans  with  three  or  four  thicknesses 
of  gunny-sacking  kept    constantly  wet. 

The  cans  used,  weighed  when  full  of 
water,  about  150  pounds  each,  so  that  the 
pack  animal  had  a  load  of  300  pounds,  in 
addition  to  the  aparajos.  I  had  two  mules 
of  my  own  that  I  used  to  transport  fish, 
often  having  to  carry  the  latter  as  long  as 
four  consecutive  days  before  turning  them 
loose.  After  the  fry  from  the  hatchery  had 
been  disposed  of,  I  began  netting  fish  from 
the  streams  where  they  had  been  planted  in 
'92  to  '94,  and  carrying  them  further  on  to 
where  there  were  barren  waters. 

I  found  that  fish  from  one  to  two  years 
of  age  carried  better  than  those  of  older 
age,  all  things  considered.  This  year,  1902, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  many  of  the 
places  that  I  had  stocked  in  1895-97.  The 
number  of  fish  in  some  places  was  almost 
beyond  belief.     In  three  places  where  from 


60  to  100  fish  had  been  planted  in  '96,  there 
are  now  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  spawn- 
ing going  on  apparently  with  practically 
no  loss  whatever.  Fish  of  all  sizes  from 
one  and  one-half  pounds  down  to  fry  being 
in  great  abundance,  the  original  ones  planted 
having  attained  a  weight  of  two  and  three- 
quarters  to  three  and  one-half  pounds.  One 
old  fish  was  caught  at  each  place  for  exam- 
ination. , 

There  are  thousands  of  lakes  and  streams 
in  the  high  Sierras  where  there  are  no 
fish  but  where  it  would  be  very  easy  to  place 
a  few  and  so  stock  them.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  couple  of  old  screw-top  coffee  cans,  a 
bit  of  mosquito  bar,  and  a  burro  and  pack 
saddle.  The  first  should  bo  netted — or  if 
they  cannot  be  netted,  they  can  be  caught 
with  hook  and  line  when,  if  they  have  not 
been  torn  in  catching,  they  will  probably 
live  long  enough  to  spawn  at  least  once.  On 
being  taken  from  the  net  they  can  be  placed 
in  a  bucket  half  full  of  water,  some  one 
continually  dipping  a  little  water  out  with 
a  dipper — taking  care  not  to  take  up  any 
fish — and  then  letting  the  water  drip  back 
so  as  to  fall  easily  from  a  height  of  one  to 
two  feet  so  that  bubbles  are  formed.  This 
dipping  must  take  place  continuously  or  else 
the  fish  may  be  put  into  the  cans,  and  then 
a  piece  of  netting  tied  over  the  mouth 
of  the  can  and  the  latter  be  placed  in  the 
water,  taking  care  to  so  place  it  that  a  slight 
current  shall  run  into  the  can,  i.  e.,  if  the 
current  be  strong  arrange  to  have  it  pass 
the  can's  mouth,  if  the  current  be  weak, 
tnen  arrange  so  as  to  have  it  run  into  the 
can. 

When  the  desired  number  of  fish  have 
been  caught,  screw  the  tops  on  the  cans, 
having  punched  two  or  three  holes  in  the 
lids  for  the  entrance  of  air;  put  the  cans 
in  the  pack  saddles  and  start  the  burro. 
By  leading  the  pack  animal  the  desired  gait 
can  be  maintained,  the  best  speed  being  a 
quiet  walk.  Avoid  trotting  and  no  halting. 
Keep  the  outside  of  the  cans  wet,  so  that 
the  evaporation  may  keep  the  water  cool. 
The  fish  must  be  placed  in  water  whose 
temperature  is  not  above  sixty-two  degrees. 
If  any  accident  should  happen,  causing  the 
stopping  of  the  pack  animal,  at  once  re- 
move the  covers  of  the  cans  and  begin  the 
"  dipping  "  that  the  water  may  be  kept  suf- 
ficiently   supplied   with   air. 
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Kern  County — E.  A.  Pueschel,  Sec,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Kings    County — S.    S.    Mullin,    Sec,    Hanford,    Cal. 

Lakeport — B.    F.    Mclntyre,    Sec,    Lakeport. 

Los  Angeles — L.   Herzog,   Sec,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Madera — Joe    Barcroft,    Sec,    Madera,    Cal. 

Marysville — R.    B.    Boyd,    Sec,    Marysville,    Cal. 

Mendocino  City — O.  L.  Stanly,  Sec,  Mendocino 
City.    Cal. 

Monterey — C.  R.   Few,   Sec,   Monterey,   Cal. 

Napa — W.    West,    Sec,    Napa. 

Nevada    City — Fred    C.    Brown,    Nevada    City,    Cal. 

Oroville— G.   T.    Graham,    Sec,   Oroville,   Cal. 

Oxnard — Roy  B.  Witman,   Sec,  Oxnard,  Cal. 

Paso  Robles— T.  W.  Henry,  Sec,  Paso  Robles, 
Cal. 

Pescadero — C.    J.    Coburn,    Sec,    Pescadero,    Cal. 

Ouincy — T.    F.    Spooner,    Sec,   Quincy,    Cal. 

Red  Bluff— W.    F.   Luning,   Sec,   Red   Bluff,   Cal. 

Redding— Dr.     B.     F.    Belt,    Sec,    Redding,    Cal. 

Redlands— *    *    *    *    *    Sec,    Redlands,    Cal. 

Redwood  City — C.  Littlejohn,  Sec,  Redwood  City, 
Cal. 

Riverside — Joe    Shields,    Sec,    Riverside,    Cat. 

San    Rafael — Mr.    Robertson,    Sec,    San    Rafael. 

Santa   Ana — J.    E.    Vaughn,    Sec,    Santa   Ana,    Cal. 

Santa  Barbara — E.  C.  Tallant,  Sec,  Santa  Bar- 
bara.   Cal. 

San  Bernardino — F.  C.  Moore,  Sec,  San  Ber- 
nardino,  Cal. 

Santa  Clara  County — R.  S.  Kooser,  Sec,  San 
Jose.    Cal. 

Santa  Cruz — Mr.   Miller,   Sec,   Santa  Cruz. 

San    Diego — A.    D.    Jordan,    Sec,    San    Diego,    Cal. 

Santa  Maria — L.  J.  Morris,  Sec,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 

San  Luis  Obispo — H.  C.  Knight,  Sec,  San  Luis 
Obippo,  Cal. 

Salinas — J.    J.    Kelley,    Sec.    Salinas,    Cal. 

Sanger— H.    C.    Coblentz,   Sec,   Sanger,   Cal. 

Selma — J.    J.    Vanderburg.    Sec.    Selma,    Cal. 

Siskiyou — W.    A.    Sharp,    Sec,    Sission,    Cal. 


Santa  Paula — Dr.  R.  L.  Poplin,  Sec,  Santa  Paula, 
Cal. 

Sacramento  County — A.  Hertzel,  Sec,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Stockton — R.   L.   Quisenbery,   Sec,   Stockton,   Cal. 

Susanville — R.    M.    Rankin,    Sec,    Susanville,   Cal. 

Ukiah — Sam    D.    Paxton,    Sec,    Ukiah,    Cal. 

Ventura — M.    E.    V.    Bogart,    Sec,    Ventura,    Cal. 

Visalia — *  *  *  *   *   Sec,  Visalia,   Cal. 

Watsonville — Ed   Winkle,    Sec,    Watsonville,    Cal. 

Woodland— W.   H.   Huston,   Sec,  Woodland,   Cal. 

Yreka — F.     A.    Autenreith,     Sec,     Yreka,     Cal. 


SAVE  THE  BIRDS. 

By  Wm.  Dutcher.  . 

(Chairman  Protection  Committee  American  Ornithologists' 
Union.) 

ACCORDING  to  the  census  of  1900, 
there  were  in  the  United  States 
the  enormous  number  of  5,739,- 
657  farms,  with  a  total  acreage 
of  841,201,546.  The  valuation  of 
these  farm  lands  is  placed  at  the  sum  of 
$20,514,001,838.  The  labor  of  the  farmer  and 
fruit-grower  is  repaid  by  products  to  the 
value  of  $4,739,118,752  per  year.  It  is  said 
that  insects  and  rodents  destroy  products  an- 
nually to  the  astonishing  money  value  of 
$200,000,000,  even  with  the  birds  as  protect- 
ors. Try  to  imagine  what  the  additional  loss 
would  be  were  all  the  birds  destroyed.  They 
are  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  un- 
less the  large  and  most  vitally  interested 
class  of  the  population,  the  agriculturists, 
awaken  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
absolutely  demand  that  no  more  beneficial 
birds  be  killed  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
they  will  soon  feel  the  result  in  an  increasing 
annual  loss  in  actual  dollars  and  cents.  A 
difference  of  one  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the 
farm  products  in  the  United  States  each  year, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $47,391,- 
187.  Birds  are  now  killed  by  human  agencies 
for  three  purposes  only:  for  food,  wantonly 
by  men  and  boys,  and  for  millinery  orna- 
ments. For  food,  only  a  very  few  are  shot, 
i.  e.,  the  game  birds,  and  those  only  during 
restricted  portions  of  the  year,  so  they  do 
not  materially  affect  the  result.  That  many 
birds  are  destroyed  wantonly  is  undeniable. 
Men  who  claim  to  be  sportsmen,  but  who  are 
not,  kill  thousands  each  year  simply  for 
practice  in  wing  shooting,  and  boys  with 
their  armament  of  air  guns  and  pea-shooters 
kill  a  far  greater  number  than  is  realized 
by  the  public.  There  is  no  excuse  for  shoot- 
ing the  third  class  of  birds,  as  their  value  as 
millinery  ornaments  is  far  less  than  their 
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value  as  insect  destroyers.  Besides  this, 
contrast  the  difference  in  the  money  value 
of  the  two  interests  that  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  By  the  census  of  1900,  we  find  that 
the  total  capital  invested  in  the  millinery 
and  lace  trade  is  $37,970,056,  and  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  goods  in  1899  was  $97,- 
959,496.  Place  the  two  interests  side  by  side, 
twenty  billions  as  against  thirty-eight  mill- 
ions! Again,  an  annual  product  of  4,739 
millions  as  against  98  millions!  I  ask,  and 
wish  that  I  could  shout  my  question  in  a 
voice  so  loud  and  clear  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  broad  land  of  ours 
could  hear  it:  Have  the  milliners,  with 
their  paltry  interests,  any  right  to  jeopardize 
the  safety  of  the  agricultural  interests? 
Ponder!  A  difference  of  only  one  per  cent 
in  the  annual  product  of  our  farms  and 
gardens  amounts  to  more  than  the  entire 
millinery  and  lace  interest  in  the  United 
States.  Will  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
remain  silent  much  longer  and  permit  the 
birds,  their  best  friends,  to  be  killed  that  a 
trifling  interest  like  the  millinery  trade 
may  make  a  few  more  dollars  at  the  sacrifice 
of  so  much  that  is  beautiful,  as  well  as  of 
economic  value? 

Realizing  how  our  birds  are  being  di- 
minished, and  also  how  very  valuable  they 
are  from  every  point  of  view,  let  us  en- 
deavor to  discover  some  method  by  which 
they  may  be  protected.  Before  Christ  1451 
years,  when  the  old  Hebrew  lawgiver,  Moses, 
formulated  a  code  for  the  children  of  Israel, 
he  enacted  the  following:  "  If  a  bird's  nest 
chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any 
tree,  or  on  the  ground,  whether  they  be 
young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting 
upon  the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt 
not  take  the  dam  with  the  young;  but  thou 
shalt  in  anywise  let  the  dam  go,  that  it  may 
oe  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest 
prolong  thy  days."  That  was  a  plain,  com- 
mon-sense direction,  which  I  do  not  think 
has  ever  been  repealed.  Probably  ever  since 
the  day  that  first  law  was  enacted  there 
have  been  laws  of  some  sort  for  the  pro- 
tection of  birds.  At  the  present  time  the 
statute  books  are  full  of  them;  some  are 
good  and  some  are  worthless,  but  none  of 
them  are  observed  as  they  should  be,  and 
they  are  usually  conflicting  in  their  require- 
ments.   The  laws  of  California  protect  a  very 


few  of  the  valuable  birds  during  a  portion 
of  the  year  only  and  the  remainder  not  at 
all.  What  is  necessary  is  a  uniform  law 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  killing  of  any 
birds,  except  those  known  as  game  birds, 
and  they  should  only  be  allowed  to  be 
killed  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  months 
in  the  fall  and  winter  season.  The  law 
should  be  very  clear  and  explicit  upon  this 
point,  that  the  possession  of  the  body  or 
plumage  of  any  of  our  native  wild  birds  shall 
be  conclusive  proof  that  the  same  was  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  the  statute.  This 
would  stop  the  wanton  killing  and  traffic  in 
wild  bird  plumage  at  once  and  would  afford 
the  survivors  absolute  protection.  Laws  to 
protect  birds,  however,  no  matter  how  good 
they  may  be,  are  useless  unless  they  are  en- 
forced, or  unless  there  is  a  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  bird  protection.  This  sentiment 
is  the  very  goal  that  all  bird-lovers  are  striv- 
ing for,  and  it  may  be  attained  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways. 

For  want  of  space  I  suggest  only  a  few 
of  the  many  methods  that  could  be  used  to 
create  sentiment:  first,  let  the  members 
of  the  Women's  Clubs,  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Socities,  the  Epworth  Leagues  and 
the  Young  People's  Christian  Association 
have  an  additional  aim.  It  is  to  love  God's 
wild  birds  as  well  as  his  human  children. 
If  all  the  members  of  these  bodies  will 
pledge  themselves  to  refrain  from  killing 
their  little  brothers  of  the  air,  and  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  wear  the  plumage  of  any 
wild  birds  as  ornaments,  then  a  great  ad- 
vance will  have  been  made  toward  the  better 
protection  of  our  birds;  second,  let  the  true 
sportsman  insist  upon  it  that  the  pseudo 
sportsman  respect  the  laws,  and  refrain 
from  potting  birds  or  killing  non-game  birds 
as  a  pastime;  third,  have  all  of  the  vast 
number  of  school  children  in  the  country 
taught  ornithology  in  the  schools,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  college,  in  order  that 
they  may  know  the  economic  value  of  birds 
and  thus  be  made  their  protectors;  fourth, 
let  the  farmers'  clubs  and  institutes  take 
up  the  subject  of  bird-protection,  for  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  them.  There  is  no  other 
class  to  whom  the  subject  appeals  so  strongly 
from  the  economic  side  as  to  the  agricul- 
turist   or    the    fruit-grower.      The    farmers 
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of  the  present  day  are  much  more  advanced 
in  their  methods  than  were  their  ancestors, 
even  those  of  a  few  generations  back.  Farm- 
ing is  now  done  largely  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, helped  by  study  and  research  in 
chemistry,  etc.  During  the  year  1899  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  paid  for  labor 
alone  the  sum  of  $365,305,921,  but  the  most 
important  helpers  that  the  farmers  have, 
those  that  work  without  pay  and  lighten 
his  labors,  or  rather  permit  his  labors  to  be 
rewarded,  are  rapidly  being  destroyed, 
simply  because  the  farmer  has  not  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  good  they  do 
him.  The  birds  protect  the  farmer;  they 
work  for  him  more  faithfully  and  continu- 
ously than  any  other  helper  he  can  get. 
Let  the  farmer  recognize  this,  and  in  turn 


let  him  protect  the  birds.  It  would  be  a 
wise  investment  in  actual  dollars  and  cents 
for  every  farmers'  club  and  institute  in  this 
land  to  employ  an  ornithologist  to  teach  the 
names  of  the  birds  about  them  and  the  part 
that  each  one  takes  in  the  preservation 
of  nature's  balance.  I  believe  that  when 
the  farmers,  their  wives  and  their  children, 
once  become  well  acquainted  with  the  good 
the  birds  do  in  the  meadows  and  orchards, 
the  gardens  and  forests,  it  will  be  dangerous 
for  any  one  to  destroy  one  of  the  feathered 
helpers.    Hasten  the  day! 

Finally,  let  all  of  the  above  forces  com- 
bine, and  in  the  States  where  the  bird  laws 
are  not  satisfactory  forcibly  demand  that 
their  legislators  shall  immediately  enact  a 
law  to  protect  the  birds. 


A    THOUGHT. 

By  Charles  A.  Hayden. 

f~\  VER  the  river's  broad  glare  of  light 
^-^    The  eagle  wheels  in  his  upward  flight. 
From  the  fragrant  air  where  the  fleet  clouds 

show, 
He  heeds  not  the  rotting  weeds  below, 
His  bright  eye  catches  the  first  faint  stars, 
The  flashes  of  light  across  night's  bars, 
His  wild  scream  carries  a  thrill  of  pride 
As  he  floats  along  on  the  upper  tide. 

There  he  is  king,  is  lord  of  the  air, 
And  none  will  dispute  his  kingdom  fair, 
For  his  grand  heart  spurns  the  fading  earth 
Where   the   foulest   things   have   place   and 

birth- 
bo  the  soul,  at  will,  can  leave  the  clay, 
The  prison  in  which  it  stifled  lay; 
Can  soar  to  a  far  off  clime  unknown, 
And  create  a  world  that  is  all  its  own. 
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THE    GREEN    HERON. 


By  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt 


Of  all  the  herons  that  occur  in  the  avi- 
fauna of  the  United  States  there  is  probably 
no  species  better  known  to  those  who  know 
anything  about  birds  at  all  than  the  little 
Green  Heron,  or  Bittern.  Many  people  also 
call  this  interesting  and  somewhat  abund- 
ant species  the  "  Schytepoke,"  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  very  pretty  name.  In  various 
localities  it  is  also  known  as  the  '  Skamp," 
the  "  Poke,"  the  "  Chalk-line,"  and  the  "  Fly- 
up-the-Creek,"  no  one  of  which  names  are 
either  polite  or  complimentary  epithets. 
Fortunately  for  the  bird  it  lives  quite  in  ig- 
norance of  all  this,  though  it  certainly  seems 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  has  no  friend 
in  the  human  species,  for  simply  hundreds 
of  them  are  shot  every  year  in  utter  wan- 
tonness, and  for  no  other  reason  than  they 
offer  a  good  mark  to  people  out  in  a  boat 
with  a  gun,  or  to  thoughtless  hunters  when 
shooting  in  the  marshes. 

For  my  own  part,  in  upwards  of  forty 
years  collecting  I  never  have  shot  a  speci- 
men of  this  beautiful  little  green  heron  of 
ours  unless  for  some  very  definite  purpose 
of  study,  or  to  complete  my  collection.  I 
do  not  believe  that  counting  young  and  old 
together,  I  have  killed  two  dozen  of  them  in 
my  life.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  went 
into  a  private  collection,  and  are  now  prob- 
ably in  the  Carnegie  Museum  at  Pittsburg, 
Penn.  There  is  a  very  handsome  mounted 
one  I  shot  now  in  one  of  the  bird  cases  of 
the  ornithological  department  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  some  of  my  skins 
of  the  species  I  expect  are  there  too.    Others 


I  have  collected  to  obtain  the  skeletons, 
which  I  have  described  and  duly  published, 
and  in  these  specimens  also  I  have  examined 
the  anatomy,  the  plumage,  and  the  peculiar 
featherdown  tracts  upon  the  neck  and  body. 
From  this  material  I  have  also  published  a 
number  of  articles  about  herons,  and  illus- 
trated these  with  photographs  of  the  birds 
from  life.  I  am  rather  proud  of  this  record, 
for  if  I  could  have  killed  one  green  heron  in 
my  life  I  certainly  could  have  killed  several 
hundreds.  This  applies  to  all  of  my  bird- 
collecting,  and  it  will  never  be  otherwise 
with  me. 

I  never  made  such  an  earnest  protest  in 
my  life,  in  print,  as  I  did  anent  the  killing 
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of  our  herons  a  couple  of  years  ago,  in 
"  Shooting  and  Fishing."  The  article  was 
entitled  "  On  the  Extermination  of  American 
Herons."  That  article  is  too  long  to  incor- 
porate here  in  its  entirety,  but  as  some  of 
the  leading  paragraphs  in  it  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  what  I  am  now  writing  about 
in  regard  to  the  senseless  slaughter  of  our 
little  green  heron,  I  will  run  them  in  for 
more  permanent  preservation,  and  in  order 
that  perhaps  they  may  do  good  in  other  di- 
rections. 

I  said  that  "  fifty  years  ago  there  was  not 
a  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  could 
boast  of  finer  or  more  extensive  heronries 
than  those  that  existed  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  These  were  to  be  found 
in  certain  localities,  especially  upon  the  At- 
lantic seaboard;  in  Florida,  the  Gulf  states, 
and  in  not  a  few  places  in  the  interior. 
Even  twenty-five  years  ago  I  can  very  well 
remember  the  grand  breeding  sites  of  the 
various  species  of  herons  that  occurred  in 
Florida.  In  many  places  they  were  to  be 
seen  there  in  hundreds,  and  to  the  lover  of 
birds  and  to  the  explorer  they  invariably 
offered  a  sight  of  intense  interest,  as  well  as 
one  of  peculiar  charm.  But  the  different 
state  legislatures,  and  still  more  particularly 
the  general  goverment,  have  been  blind  to 
the  natural  beauties  of  our  country,  com- 
mercially wasteful  of  its  pristine  wealth  in 
such  picturesque  places  with  their  noble  in- 
habitants, and  utterly  regardless  of  all  that 
attaches  to  them  by  way  of  old-time  his- 
tory. 

"  In  the  case  of  our  heronries  they  have 
with  feeble  hands  and  tardy  misdirected 
legislation  done  scarcely  anything  of  im- 
port to  protect  these  harmless  and  ever- 
interesting  birds  from  the  merciless  and 
wholesale  ravages  of  the  greedy  plume  col- 
lectors for  the  millinery  markets,  who  have 
now  brought  several  species  of  our  herons 
and  egrets  to  the  very  threshold  of  extinc- 
tion. It  is  truly  pitiable  to  observe  at  this 
late  hour  the  puerile  efforts  of  the  numerous 
so-called  '  Audubon '  societies  throughout 
the  land  to  stay  this  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter. And  why  Audubon's  name  should  be 
attached  to  these,  as  a  rule,  well-meaning 
organizations  is  extremely  difficult  for  me 
to  see.  For,  so  far  as  Audubon  was  con- 
cerned, he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 


he  would,  without  regret  or  hesitation, 
shoot  egrets  simply  to  obtain  their  feathers 
for  ornamentation  or  to  gratify  the  tastes 
of  fashionable  ladies,  quite  as  readily  as  the 
veriest  plume  hunter  that  ever  skulked 
through  a  Florida  forest. 

"  Listen  to  him  in  his  account  of  the  great 
American  white  egret,  and  what  his  friend 
John  Bachman  and  others  accomplished 
upon  one  occasion  near  Charleston:  'Our 
company  was  composed  of  Benjamin  Logan, 
S.  Lee,  and  Dr.  Martin.  We  were  desirous 
of  obtaining  some  of  the  herons  as  speci- 
mens for  stuffing,  and  the  ladies  were  anx- 
ious to  procure  many  of  their  primary 
feathers  for  the  purpose  of  making  fans. 
The  trees  were  high — from  100  to  130  feet — 
and  our  shot  was  not  of  the  right  size;  but 
we  commenced  firing  at  the  birds,  and  soon 
discovered  that  we  had  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Each  man  took  his  tree,  and  loaded 
and  fired  as  fast  as  he  could.  Many  of  the 
birds  lodged  on  the  highest  branches  of  the 
cypresses,  others  fell  into  the  nest,  and  in 
most  cases,  when  shot  from  a  limb  where 
they  had  been  sitting  they  clung  to  it  for 
some  time  before  they  would  let  go.  One 
thing  surprised  me:  It  was  the  length  of 
time  it  took  for  a  bird  to  fall  from  the  place 
where  it  was  shot  and  it  fell  with  a  loud 
noise  into  the  water.  Many  wounded  birds 
fell  some  distance  off,  and  we  could  not  con- 
veniently follow  them  on  account  of  the 
heavy  wading  through  the  place.  We 
brought  home  with  us  forty-six  of  the  large 
white  herons,  and  three  of  the  great  blue. 
Many  more  might  have  been  killed,  but  we 
became  tired  of  shooting  them.' " 

This  tale  is  left  as  without  one  single 
word  of  disapproval,  and  as  Audubon  and 
Bachman  frequently  collected  together, 
there  can  be  no  question  in  the  world  but 
what,  had  the  former  been  of  this  party,  he, 
too,  would  have  "  loaded  and  fired  as  fast  as 
he  could,"  in  order  to  secure  as  many  heron 
feathers  as  possible  to  present  to  his  lady 
friends  to  make  fans  of,  or  perhaps  even 
to  put  on  their  hats.  Think,  from  their  own 
story,  of  the  number  of  birds  that  this  gay 
crew  must  have  uselessly  slain  upon  the  day 
in  question,  only  quitting  because  they  were 
tired  of  the  sport.  Possibly,  too,  their  vic- 
tims were  breeding  at  the  time,  or  even  had 
young,  as  they  are  careful  to  say  that  some 
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of  them  "  fell  into  their  nests."  Forty-six 
herons  among  four  men — over  ten  apiece; 
more  than  these  feather  hunters  skinned  and 
preserved  for  their  ornithological  collections 
I'll  warrant.  And  then  when  their  lady  ac- 
quaintances fanned  themselves  with  the 
fans  made  from  the  feathers  of  these  breed- 
ing herons,  how  comforting  the  thought 
must  have  been  to  them  that  probably  the 
younglings  had  starved  to  death  in  their 
nests  up  in  those  high  cypress  trees  where 
the  slayers  of  their  parents  had  left  them. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  Audubon  should 
reap  all  the  glory  by  having  his  name  at- 
tached to  every  new  bird  protection  society 
that  organizes  at  the  present  time.  His 
friend  Bachman  should  come  in  at  least  for  a 
share  of  it,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
South  Carolina  societies.  It  would  fitly 
commemorate  his  proclivities  for  shooting 
herons  for  feathers. 


Casting  our  eyes  abroad  we  would  hardly 
expect  to  find  heronries  still  existing  in  such 
long  inhabited  countries  as  England,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  but  they  do  still  exist 
there  and  in  all  their  native  wildness.  For 
instance,  according  to  Newton:  "Mr,  Hart- 
ing  gave,  in  1872,  a  list  of  those  existing  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  more  than  two  hundred 
in  number,  of  which  a  little  over  one-half 
are  in  England  and  Wales,  more  than  fifty 
in  Scotland,  and  nearly  fifty  in  Ireland." 
Does  anyone  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
this  country  can  make  any  such  showing  at 
the  end  of  another  century  and  a  half? 
Never!  And  it  would  even  be  interesting  to 
know  at  the  present  time  how  many  dis- 
tinct heronries  exist  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States,  not  including  the  isl- 
ands colonies,  for  many  herons  breed  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

In  Florida  the  merciless  slaughter  of  the 


plume  hunters  is 
still  vigorously 
carried  on,  not- 
withstand  i  ng 
that  recently  a 
protective  law 
has  been  enacted. 
It  would  certain- 
ly   have    a    very 

salutary  effect  if  a  dozen  of  these  fel- 
lows could  be  captured  and  placed  in 
jail,  each  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  the  time  to  be  doubled  for  the  sec- 
ond offense  thereafter.  But  they  say 
this  is  a  "free  country";  yes,  free  to 
exterminate  all  its  game  and  large  ani- 
mals, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
buffalo,  and  is  now  going  on  in  the  case 
of  the  elk  and  antelope;  free  to  strip 
off  its  forests,  as  has  been  done  in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere;  free  to 
print  great  flaming  advertisements  all 
up  and  down  its  superb  rock  gorges  and 
river  banks,  as  has  been  done  on  the  Hud- 
son and  forty  other  grand  streams;  free  to 
exterminate  its  ornis,  and  free  to  introduce 


pests  ad  libitum  from  any  and  every  part 
of  the  world.  Ah,  America,  thy  name  is 
freedom! 
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Coming  back  more  directly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter  again,  I  see  that  Wilson 
in  his  account  of  the  green  heron  notes  a 
fact  that  I  myself  observed  upon  two  dis- 
tinct occasions.  "  There  is  one  circumstance 
attending  this  bird,"  he  says,  "  which,  I  re- 
collect, at  first  surprised  me.  On  shooting 
and  wounding  one,  I  carried  it  some  distance 
by  the  legs,  which  were  at  first  yellow;  but 
on  reaching  home,  I  perceived  to  my  sur- 
prise that  they  were  red.  On  letting  the  bird 
remain  some  time  undisturbed,  they  again 
became  yellow,  and  I  then  discovered  that 
the  action  of  the  hand  had  brought  a  flow  of 
blood  into  them,  and  produced  the  change  of 
color.  I  have  remarked  the  same  in  those 
of  the  Night  Heron." 

It  is  said  that  these  little  green  herons 
often  breed  in  companies,  or  even  in  the 
same  heronry  in  numbers  associated  with 
the  Night  Herons,  but  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  this,  and  the  nests  I  have  found 
have  always  been  single,  or  at  the  most,  as 
in  one  instance,  two  in  the  same  low  piece 
of  timber.  The  case  I  have  in  mind  was  in 
a  swampy  piece  of  land  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  that  flowed  down  from  the  Catskill 
Mountains  in  New  York  state.  These  two 
nests  were  about  fifty  feet  apart,  and  each 
was  built  in  a  slender  tree.  They  were 
rather  bulky  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and 
were  composed  of  many  fine  twigs  and  small 
sticks,  being  placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches  of  the  trees  rather  than  in  a  crotch. 

As  near  as  I  can  guess  they  were  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  birds 
put  in  an  appearance  as  soon  as  I  and  my 
companions  came  into  the  woods.  But  it 
was  a  rarely  frequented  place,  and  these 
little  herons  did  not  seem  to  show  much 
anxiety,  until  we  started  to  inspect  their 
domiciles.  Then  they  gave  vent  to  a  series 
of  peculiar  guttural  croaks,  and  occasionally 
flying  from  tree  to  tree,  they  stood  with 
greatly  out-stretched  necks,  raised  crests, 
and  jetting  tails,  on  the  limb  or  branch 
where  they  alighted.  One  of  these  nests  had 
four  perfectly  fresh  eggs  in  it,  they  being 
of  good  size,  ellipsoidal  in  form,  and  of  a 
pale  blue  color.  Three  of  these  I  took  for 
my  collection,  leaving  the  fourth  in  the 
hopes  that  the  bird  would  lay  again. 


On  climbing  up  to  the  second  nest,  it  was 
found  to  contain  four  young  ones,  each  fully 
strong  enough  to  either  stand  up  on  the 
rim  of  the  nest  or  on  a  small  branch  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  it.  They  were  soon  in 
such  positions,  the  whole  party  standing  up 
within  a  circle  of  not  more  than  a  yard  or  so 
in  diameter.  Just  before  reaching  the  nest 
I  perceived  the  most  outrageous  odor  of  de- 
caying fishy  matter,  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  I  noticed  on  the  side  of  my  jacket  a 
semi-decomposed  and  partly  digested  sun- 
fish,  and  became  aware  of  similar  spatterings 
on  other  parts  of  my  person.  In  short,  these 
young  herons  were  disgorging  the  contents 
of  their  several  stomachs  over  me  from 
above,  and  they  were  making  pretty  good 
shots  of  it.  Recognizing  that  this  was  a 
means  they  adopted  as  a  matter  of  defense, 
I  took  the  hint  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
Strange  to  say,  neither  Wilson  nor  Doctor 
Brewer  mention  this  circumstance  in  their 
accounts  of  the  bird,  altho'  I  have  an  indis- 
tinct recollection  of  seeing  it  somewhere 
else — just  where  I  do  not  happen  to  recall 
at  the  present  moment. 

Often  of  a  summer's  evening  I  have  no- 
ticed one  of  these  birds  flying  pretty  high 
up  in  the  sky,  occasionally,  at  somewhat 
lengthy  intervals  uttering  its  well-known 
croak.  At  such  times  the  head  is  settled 
down  almost  between  the  shoulders,  the  neck 
doubled  and  flattened,  and  the  legs  well  ex- 
tended behind.  It  makes  excellent  time,  the 
wings  being  moved  with  quickly  repeated 
flaps,  the  course  being  always  held  in  a 
straight  line  in  the  direction  desired.  Green 
herons  feed  principally  upon  frogs  and  small 
fish,  but  they  will  likewise  devour  small 
crabs,  worms,  newts,  larvae  of  dragon-flies 
and  other  animals.  In  capturing  frogs  they 
exhibit  great  dexterity  and  skill,  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  watch  them.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  peculiar  pale  yel- 
low, soggy  kind  of  powder-down  tracts  these 
birds  have  on  their  breasts,  beneath  the 
feathers,  are  possessed  of  phosphorescent 
properties,  and  so  when  wet  emits  a  light 
at  night,  thus  enabling  the  bird  to  fish  and 
feed  at  such  times  by  its  simply  raising  its 
breast  feathers,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
this  down  possesses  no  such  properties. 
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QUALIFICATIONS    OF    A    GAME    WARDEN. 


By  Walter  R.  Welch. 


ITTLE  did  I  think  twenty  years 
ago  that  some  day  I  would  be 
writing  an  article  on  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  game  and 
fish  of  this  state;  for  at  that  time 
our  fields  and  streams  were  alive  with  game 
and  fish  and  the  supply  seemed  inexhaust- 
ible for  all  time.  In  those  days  it  was  no 
trick  at  all  to  go  afield  and  return  in  a  few 
hours  with  a  well  filled  bag  or  creel.  Alas! 
How  different  today? 

And  to  what  shall  we  attribute  the  pres- 
ent pitiable  conditions?  Were  I  to  reply 
to  the  question,  I  would  say:  To  the  rapid 
advance  of  civilization,  coupled  with  an  utter 
disregard  for  all  fish  and  game  laws  caused 
by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of 
their  enforcement  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  The  rapid  devastation  of  our  game 
and  fish  has  awakened  the  people  of  this 
state  to  prompt  action  to  preserve  what  we 
have  left,  and  the  evolution  of  the  game 
warden  is  the  result. 

What  are  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
successful  game  warden?  They  are  many. 
Above  all  else  he  must  be  an  honest  man 
who  commands  the  respect  of  the  commu- 
nity; he  must  be  courageous  and  firm  and 
gifted  with  good  common  sense;  he  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fish  and 
game  laws  and  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
courts;  he  must  be  ever  vigilant  and  know 
neither  friend  or  foe  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  must,  likewise,  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  habits 
and  haunts  of  the  game  and  fish  in  it, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  different  devices 
and  methods  used  in  their  capture;  he  must 
be  a  lover  of  nature,  and  one  who  can  spend 
days  at  a  time  alone  in  the  woods  noting  the 
ever  changing  life  therein;  above  all,  he 
should  be  a  true  sportsman  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  sports  afield  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the 
usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  fish  and  game 


warden  has  become  an  important  question 
in  California.  Whenever  the  appointment 
of  game  wardens  was  directed  solely  by 
political  considerations  and  influences,  the 
result  was  obvious;  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth  suffered.  Efficiency,  alone, 
should  be  the  consideration  in  these  appoint- 
ments. 

The  duties  of  the  game  warden  are  many 
and  are  often  fraught  with  danger.  It  is 
his  duty  to  patrol  the  fields  and  streams 
of  his  district  during  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  note  their  conditions,  and  especially 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  game  and 
fish  under  his  cognizance.  It  is  his  duty 
to  seek  the  most  secluded  spots  and  out-of- 
the-way  places,  for  there  is  where  he  is 
most  likely  to  find  the  poacher  or  pot-hunter. 
It  is  his  duty  to  investigate  and  prosecute, 
without  fear  or  favor,  every  violation  of  the 
law  that  may  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  in 
discharging  this  duty  is  where  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  courts  is  so  very  essential.  It 
is  his  duty  to  supervise  the  planting  of  young 
fish  in  the  lakes  and  streams  and  endeavor 
to  propagate  game  where  possible,  and  to 
frequently  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioners  the  condition  of 
his  particular  district  in  general. 

A  conscientious  game  warden  cannot 
couple  any  other  business  with  the  discharge 
of  his  official  work.  Many  are  the  rainy 
days  and  dark,  cold  and  wet  nights  he  must 
spend  afield,  and  long  and  discouraging 
may  be  his  watch  at  some  dam  or  on  some 
lonely  river,  before  he  may  be  able  to  sur- 
prise some  poacher — for  the  warden  is  al- 
ways at  a  disadvantage,  as  poachers  seldom 
work  alone  and  usually  are  as  familiar  as 
he  with  the  particular  locality  in  which  they 
ply  their  nefarious  trade.  Some  times  the 
warden  has  to  resort  to  considerable  strategy 
to  make  a  successful  capture.  Being  engaged 
in  illegal  work  the  poacher  is  at  all  times 
on  the  alert,  and  at  the  least  sign  of  dan- 
ger is  off,   or  destroys  all  evidence  of  his 
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crime.  Essentially  must  a  game  warden 
have  good  health  and  be  able  to  endure  all 
kinds  of  exposure  and  hardship,  for  many- 
are  the  days  and  nights  he  may  have  to 
pass  in  some  remote  part  of  the  country, 
where  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
not  to  make  his  presence  known  until 
the  proper  time,  and  he  will  therefore 
miss  his  three  hot  meals  a  day  and  his  com- 
fortable bed  at  night. 

The  warden  must  be  courteous  and  affable 
and  be  able  at  all  times  to  give  reliable  in- 
formation regarding  the  laws  or  the  resources 
of  his  particular  district,  appertaining 
to  game,  fish,  routes,  accommodations,  camp 
grounds,  and  so  forth,  desired  by  those  who 
may  wish  to  go  afield.  In  other  words,  his 
office  must  be  a  general  information  bureau 
in  that  respect.  He  has  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple to  deal  with,  for  under  our  game  and 


fish  laws  the  rich  and  the  poor  all  stand  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  in  order  to  command 
universal  respect  he  must  treat  them  all 
with  the  same  courtesy  and  politeness.  A 
good  game  warden  is  logically  always  popu- 
lar with  good  sportsmen;  his  unpopularity  is 
with  the  pot-hunter  and  poacher. 

Pubic  sentiment  has  entirely  changed 
within  the  past  few  years  regarding  the 
perservation  of  game  and  fish  as  the  laws 
become  more  thoroughly  understood.  From 
all  parts  of  the  state  now  comes  the  cry: 
"  Enforce  the  law  and  preserve  the  game." 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  few  honest  pub- 
lications the  equity  of  our  present  game 
laws  has  been  strongly  urged  upon  the 
people,  and  as  the  law  becomes  more  thor- 
oughly understood  the  outlook  for  our  game 
is  more  encouraging  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years. 
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THE    TACOMA    TOURNAMENT. 


il  HE  EIGHTH  annual  tournament 
of  the  Washington  State  Sports- 
man's Association  held  at  Ta- 
coma  October  23-25  was  a  very 
successful  affair.  While  the  at- 
tendance was  not  all  that  could  be  desired 
the  scores  made  were  very  creditable  and  a 
royal  good  time  was  had  by  the  participants 
who,  as  usual  are  loud  in  their  praises  of 
the  excellence  which  always  characterizes 
the  management  of  these  Northwest  assem- 
blages. Taken  all  in  all,  the  tournament 
has  been  the  most  successful  of  any  of  the 
eight  given  by  the  state  association.  The 
entire  programme  passed  off  without  a  hitch, 
and  the  work  of  preparing  averages  and 
paying  off  the  shooters  was  carried  on 
with  surprising  dispatch  by  Cashier  Thomas 
Bringham  of  Seattle.  The  winners  were 
able  to  secure  their  money  before  leaving 
the  grounds  in  the  afternoon,  if  they  de- 
sired, which  they  say  is  unusual  and  indi- 
cates praiseworthy  work  on  the  part  of  the 
cashier.  The  representation  at  the  meet- 
ing has  been  excellent  and  the  work  of  all 
of  the  men  has  been  good.  A  total  of  about 
$2,000  has  been  paid  out  in  cash  prizes, 
the  Tacoma  club  having  hung  up  some 
$500  as  added  money  for  the  various  events. 
The  last  day's  shoot  at  live  birds  was 
particularly  interesting  and  saw  Dell  Cooper 
of  Whatcom  declared  champion  of  the  state 
after  a  hard-fought  battle  with  Tom  B. 
Ware  of  Spokane,  who  won  the  state  cham- 
pionship last  year.  There  were  but  two 
events  scheduled  during  the  day,  one  at  7 
birds  and  the  other  at  20,  the  latter  for  the 
Spokesman  Review  medal  entitling  the 
holder  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  purse  at  the 
next  annual  tournament  and  to  the  state 
championship  for  the  year.  Cooper  and 
Ware  shot  to  a  tie  in  the  championship  event 
and  afterwards  shot  off  the  tie  at  25  birds, 
Cooper  going  through  without  a  miss  in  the 
45  birds,  while  Ware  missed  two  in  the 
shoot-off.   his  third  and   fourteenth   birds. 


The  contest  between  the  two  men  was 
exceedingly  close  all  day.  In  the  two  events 
and  the  tie  shoot-off,  a  total  of  52  birds  were 
shot  at  per  man.  Out  of  the  52  Cooper  missed 
but  one  and  this  in  the  opening  seven  bird 
event.  Ware  never  missed  one  until  his 
thirtieth  bird  of  the  day  in  the  shoot-off. 
As  a  result  of  the  events,  Cooper  becomes 
the  champion  of  the  state  for  the  year  and 
receives  possession  of  the  medal. 

The  important  event  of  the  first  day  of  the 
tournament  was  the  race  for  the  handsome 
L.  C.  Smith  cup,  which  was  won  by  E.  E. 
Ellis  of  the  Seattle  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

The  event  of  the  second  day  was  the  race 
for  the  "  P.  I."  medal,  carrying  with  it  the 
individual  championship,  and  which  was 
won  by  W.  F.  Sheard  of  Tacoma. 

The  third  day's  big  event  was  the  state 
live  bird  championship,  won  by  Cooper  of 
Whatcom,  as  related. 

The  high  average  prize  -was  also  won  by 
Tacoma,  going  to  W.  P.  Sheard.  The  scores 
of  those  in  the  money  in  the  live  bird  events 
on  the  last  day  were  as  follows: 
EVENT  NO.  1. 

Seven  live  birds  per  man;  entrance  $5 
and  $15  added. 

First  money — Hillis,  Flint,  Denham, 
Wood,  Waite,  Shaw,  McLaughlin,  "  Pump- 
gun,"  Ware;   7  birds;   divided  $51.35. 

Second  money — Cooper,  Farnsworth,  Mc- 
Broom,  Ellis,  McClure,  Forbes,  Smith, 
Knettle,  Lanning;   6  birds;  divided  $30.80. 

Third  money — Garrett,  Robinson,  Stevens, 
Sheard,  McDonald,  Vestal,  McMicken;  5 
birds;   divided  $20.55. 

STATE   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Spokesman  Review  gold  medal.  Twenty 
live  birds  per  man;  entrance  $10  and  $40 
added.  Fifty  per  cent  of  purse  goes  to  T.  B. 
Ware  of  Spokane,  winner  of  medal  last  year. 

Medal — Cooper  of  Whatcom  and  Ware  of 
Spokane;    tied  at  20  birds. 

First  money — To  Ware,  as  winner  last 
year:    $82.50. 
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Second  money — Ellis,  Denham,  Forbes, 
Flint,   McDonald;    19   birds;    divided   $41.25. 

Third  money  —  Farnsworth,  Garrett, 
Waite;   18  birds;   divided  $24.75. 

Fourth  money — McLaughlin,  Lanning, 
Sheard,  Hillis,  Shaw;  17  birds;  divided 
$16.50. 


CHAMPIONSHIP   SHOOT-OFF. 

Twenty-five   live   birds. 

Spokesman-Review  medal — Dell  Cooper  of 
Whatcom. 

Scores: 

Ware 2102121212212012211121222—23 

Cooper  .1222221222112122212222222—25 


ARIZONA    STATE    SHOOT. 


The  tenth  annual  tournament  of  the  Ari- 
zona Sportsmen's  Association  was  held  at 
Don  Louie  Arizona,  October  24-26,  and  was  a 
grand  success  in  every  particular.  The  at- 
tendance was  good  and  the  shooting  was 
above  the  average. 

The  highest  general  average  was  made 
by  D.  D.  McDonald  of  Prescott  who  scored 
91  per  cent.  The  high  average  for  team 
work  was  annexed  by  the  Winchester  pump 
gun  squad  who  finished  84  targets  to  the 
good  on  team  aggregates. 

The  Individual  Blue  Rock  Championship 
Medal  was  won  by  J.  A.  Knoblock  of  Jerome 
with  a  score  of  47  out  of  50.  The  Individual 
Championship  Live  Bird  Medal  was  captured 
by  W.  D.  Tanner  of  Phoenix,  with  a  straight 
string  of  kills.  The  Copper  Queen  trophy 
went  to  M.  E.  Morin  of  Prescott  who  scored 
24  out  of  25.    The  big  "  Miss  and  Out  "  event 


was  captured  by  Thomas  Campbell  of  Jerome 
who  made  36  straight,  McDonald  of  Prescott 
being  runner-up  with  35. 

The  four  men  team  championship  trophy 
was  won  by  the  Phoenix  team  with  181  out 
of  200.  The  second  team  which  took  first 
money  was  the  Prescott  contingent. 

The  two  men  team  championship  trophy 
went  to  McDonald  and  Stoller  with  41  out  of 
50,  McDonald  also  winning  the  special  prize, 
a  Winchester  "  pump,"  given  by  the  Copper 
Queen  Mining  Co.  for  the  longest  straight 
run  in  event  No.  6.  E.  E.  McVeagh  of  Tuc- 
son made  the  longest  straight  run  on  targets, 
breaking  47  before  he  fell  down. 

The  next  tournament  will  be  held  at  Pres- 
cott, Ariz.,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  ensuing  year:  J.  Marts,  Presi- 
dent; D.  D.  McDonald,  Secretary;  H.  C. 
Burmeister,  Treasurer. 
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OLYMPIC    BOAT    CLUB    ANNUAL   REGATTA. 


By  Arthur   Inkersley. 


The  annual  regatta  of  the  Olympic  Boat 
Club  was  held  on  Sunday,  October  19th,  in 
Belvedere  Cove,  over  a  course  from  the  boat- 
house  to  Belvedere  Point  and  back.  It  was 
intended  that  the  course  should  have  been  of 
the  regulation  length  of  one  and  a  half  miles, 
but,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
the  buoys  afloat  in  the  strong  tide  beyond 
Belvedere  Point,  the  distance  was  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  out  and  half  a  mile  back 
to  the  starting  line.  The  times  made  are 
therefore  of  no  importance,  though  they 
were  religiously  taken  down  to  one-fifth  of  a 
second. 

The  first  event  was  started  shortly  after  1 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  some- 
what overcast,  though  pleasantly  warm.  It 
was  a  junior  four-oared  barge  race,  in  which 
there  were  four  starters,  the  Alameda,  Olym- 
pic, South  End  and  Stockton  crews.  The 
Alameda  crew  got  the  best  of  the  start  and 
kept  up  a  stroke  of  46  to  the  minute  over 
pretty  well  the  whole  course.  The  South 
End  crew,  however,  came  home  winners,  the 
Alameda  four  being  second,  and  the  Stock- 
ton crew  third.  The  Olympic  junior  crew 
made  a  poor  display,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested since  that  they  had  not  attended 
strictly  to  their  training.  The  crews  in  this 
event  were  as  follows: 

South  End  Rowing  Club — George  McGill, 
bow;  Charles  Jenkins,  No.  2;  C.  K.  Mel- 
rose, No.  3;  M.  Cashman,  stroke,  and  Albert 
Sounenberg,  coxswain.    First. 

Alameda  Boating  Club — A.  C.  Webb,  bow; 
C.  J.  Hague,  No.  2;  Edward  Hansen,  No.  3; 
C.  S.  Ayers,  stroke,  and  Carson  Donnelly, 
coxswain.     Second. 

Stockton  Athletic  Association — Phil  Mer- 
men, bow;  Frank  Neva,  No.  2;  John  Mcln- 
tire,  No.  3;  and  Steve  Palmer,  stroke. 
Third. 


Olympic  Boat  Club — F.  C.  Beal,  bow;  Guy 
Ransome,  No.  2;  W.  Wesley  Clawson,  No.  3; 
Frank  P.  Hooper,  stroke,  and  W.  H.  Smith, 
coxswain.     Fourth. 

A  100-yard  handicap  swimming  race  was 
won  by  E.  Kopke,  Young  being  second,  and 
F.   Clough  third. 

A  canoe  sailing  race  round  a  tri-angular 
course  in  the  cove  proved  rather  flat  and 
uninteresting,  the  breeze  being  hardly  strong 
enough  to  move  the  light  craft.  R.  B.  Bain 
Jr.'s  canoe  Vitesse  won,  H.  S.  Byxbee's  canoe 
Whim  being  second.  Of  the  six  or  seven 
boats  entered  four  came  from  the  Oakland 
Canoe  Club,  of  which  R.  B.  Bain  Jr.  and  H. 
S.  Byxbee  are  well-known  members. 

A  swimming  race  after  a  duck  proved 
rather  tedious — for  the  swimmers,  as  the 
duck  found  little  difficulty  in  keeping  out  of 
their  reach  until  he  was  enclosed  and  driven 
towards  them  by  a  ring  of  small  row-boats. 
R.  B.  Cornell  captured  the  wily  bird,  E. 
Kopke  being  second. 

The  important  event  of  the  day  was  the 
four-oared  barge  race  for  the  Olympic  .Boat 
Club  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  Captain 
Mackie.  For  this  event  there  were  five  en- 
tries, but  the  Stockton  Athletic  Association 
four,  having  failed  to  win  the  junior  race, 
withdrew,  leaving  two  crews  from  the  South 
End  Rowing  Club  and  fours  representing 
the  Alameda  and  Olympic  Boat  Clubs.  As 
Robert  McArthur,  on  the  ground  of  profes- 
sionalism, was  not  permitted  to  row  in  an 
amateur  event,  three  of  the  men  had  al- 
ready been  taken  to  make  up  the  junior 
South  End  crew,  leaving  only  one  South 
End  four  in  the  Challenge  Cup  race.  The 
Olympic  crew  got  a  bad  start,  and,  a  few 
strokes  after  starting  S.  McDufFie,  who  was 
No.   3  in  the   South  End  boat,   snapped  his 
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Photo  by  TnVerslev. 
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OLYMPIC  CLUB  BOAT  HOUSE,  BELVEDERE. 


oar  in  two.  Captain  E.  Scully,  stroke,  de- 
manded that  the  starter,  A.  W.  Pape,  recall 
the  crews,  and  permit  the  broken  oar  to  be 
replaced.  This  the  starter  refused  to  do, 
holding  that,  after  the  pistol  has  been  fired, 
each  crew  must  abide  by  its  accidents.  Thus 
only  two  crews  were  left  to  fight  it  out.  The 
Olympics,  despite  their  bad  start,  kept  plug- 
ging away  and  gradually  overhauled  the 
Alamedas,  who  rowed  their  usual  short, 
very  rapid  stroke.  But  Fred  Ayers,  ihe 
stroke  of  the  Alameda  crew,  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  practice  in  boat-racing  and 
brought  his  boat  home  a  winner  by  about 
half  a  length.  The  Olympic  Boat  Club  men 
think  that  the  result  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, had  the  course  been  longer,  and  do 
not  feel  discouraged.  The  crew  will  be  kept 
together  and  will  make  an  effort  to  win  next 
year's  championishp.  The  excellent  form 
shown  by  the  Olympic  crew  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Goodwin,  who  gave  his 
time  freely  to  their  coaching  and  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  efforts  to  impart  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  oarmanship. 

The   crews  which  took  part  in  the  race 
were  made  up  as  follows:     Alameda  Boat- 


ing Club — George  Lewis,  bow;  B.  B.  Thorn- 
ing,  No.  2;  John  Lewis,  No.  3;  F.  W.  Ayers, 
stroke;  and  Carson  Donnelly,  coxswain. 
First.  Olympic  Boat  Club — George  B.  Dins- 
more,  bow;  A.  H.  Bullion,  No.  2;  John  I. 
Beales,  No.  3;  K.  Robert  Varney,  stroke;  and 
W.  H.  Smith,  coxswain. 

The  regatta  was  in  charge  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  George  James,  George  B.  Dins- 
more,  W.  B.  Goodwin  and  F.  J.  Rodgers. 
The  officials  of  the  day  were  as  follows: 
Referee,  William  Mackie;  starter,  Alex  W. 
Pape;  marshal  of  course,  Peyton  H.  Brooks; 
clerk  of  the  course,  F.  J.  Rodgers;  judges  at 
the  finish,  Police  Judge  A.  J.  Fritz,  Kenneth 
Melrose  and  F.  Reed;  judges  at  the  turning 
buoys,  John  J.  Gleason,  W.  B.  Hinchman 
and  C.  Neumiller;  timers,  Herbert  Hansen, 
Al  P.  Rothkopf  and  T.  I.  Fitzpatrick.  The 
reception  committee  consisted  of  F.  J. 
Rodgers,  L.  V.  Starr,  A.  Bruman.  W.  S. 
Fulton,  H.  C.  Duckett,  Paul  Sturdivant,  E. 
Rous,  John  A.  Bockman,  H.  A.  Pless,  S. 
Ehrmann,  John  Martin,  Alfred  Hampton  and 
Philip  Martin. 

The  time  of  the  junior  barge  race  was 
7:46  2-5,  and  of  the  Challenge  Cup  race  7:39. 
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Board  of  Directors — W.  Greer  Harrison,  President;  J.  C.  B.  Hebbard, 
Vice-President;  Henry  B.  Russ,  Treasurer;  John  Elliott,  Secretary?  J.  J. 
Gleason,  Leader;  Wm.  Mackie,  Captain;  Thos.  Magee,  H.  V.  Ramsdall, 
Keneth  Melrose,  Washington   Dodge,   William    Shea. 

Medical     Director — Dr.   Morton   Gibbons. 

Superintendent  — Captain    C.    E.    Sage. 


ATHLETICS    IN    THE    OLYMPIC    CLUB. 


By  Hunter  Harrison. 


Hand  Ball. — The  improvements  now  un- 
der way  in  the  Olympic  Club  are  an  example 
of  the  Board  of  Directors'  careful  thought 
for  the  comfort  of  the  members  and  the  bet- 
terment of  the  club.  The  new  hand  ball 
court  on  the  roof  similar  in  style  to  the 
larger  one  of  the  two  already  installed,  will 
fill  a  long  felt  want.  The  board  some  time 
ago  realized  that  with  the  growing  interest 
in  the  soft  ball  game  the  present  courts  were 
inadequate  and  they  instructed  architect 
Shea  to  report  on  the  possibility  and  advis- 
ability of  placing  an  additional  court  on  the 
roof.  The  work  now  being  done  is  the  result 
of  his  favorable  report. 

The  Solarium. — This  is  an  innovation  but 
will  undoubtedly  become  exceedingly  popu- 
lar, as  it  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the 
club's  appliances  for  health.  The  Solarium 
will  be  a  good  sized  room  built  of  glass  with 
the  exception  of  a  three-foot  wooden  wain- 
scoting. The  sun  will  stream  through  the 
glass  acting  upon  the  occupants,  warming 
the  skin,  strengthening  the  system,  increas- 
ing the  vitality  and  rendering  the  most  de- 
lightful sensation  of  perfect  rest.  Those 
who  use  the  Solarium  will  do  so  unencum- 
bered by  garments,  and  they  will  recline 
upon  rugs  spread  upon  a  floor  especially 
prepared.  Shower  baths  will  be  attached, 
and  only  those  who  have  experienced  the  joy 
of  the  tonic  of  cold  water  on  a  sun-baked 
skin  can  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
addition  to  the  club. 

Elevator. — In  order  that  the  above  im- 
provements shall  be  even  more  convenient, 
the  board  has  had  taken  out  the  old  freight 
elevator  and  is  having  installed  a  passenger 
elevator,  running  through  to  the  roof,  which 
will  do  away  with  the  rather  tiresome  walk 
up  and  down  the  back  stairs,  which  has  hith- 
erto been  the  only  means  of  reaching  the 
hand  ball  courts. 


Boxing, — The  "  hit  and  get  away  "  tour- 
ney which  will  be  held  in  the  club's  gym- 
nasium, the  first  week  in  February,  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  best  the  club  has  held  tor 
some  time.  There  will  be  seven  classes  and 
Instructor  Van  Court  announces  that  each 
class  will  be  well  filled.  The  first  prize  in 
each  class  is  a  handsome  silver  cup  presented 
by  John  D.  Spreckels,  the  club  giving  its 
usual  first  prize  to  the  second  best  in  each 
final  contest.  With  this  double  set  of  prizes 
as  an  inducement  Van  expects  to  have  a  se- 
ries of  nights  that  will  rival  the  tournaments 
that  were  given  in  the  old  home  of  the  club, 
when  Lafferty,  McCord,  McArthur,  Waller, 
Gallagher  and  Barney  Farley's  boy  by  their 
clever  exhibitions  kept  interest  in  amateur 
boxing  at  fever  heat. 

Bowling. — The  club's  bowling  alley  has 
recently  been  rebuilt  and  refurnished  and 
is  now  in  excellent  condition  and  has  become 
exceedingly  popular  with  the  members.  This 
form  of  exercise  has  made  wonderous  strides 
in  the  United  States  in  the  last  year  and  the 
Directors  were  wise  in  renovating  and  mod- 
ernizing the  club  alleys.  We  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  mention  that  some  inter-club  matches 
have  been  made. 

Cross  Country. — These  walks  which  were 
such  a  pleasant  feature  last  year  and  which 
did  so  much  toward  making  a  club  spirit, 
will  be  resumed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
President  Harrison  will  undoubtedly  don  his 
walking  shoes  and  set  the  pace  for  the  boys 
as  he  did  on  many  of  the  trips  last  season. 

The  Club. — The  personnel  and  prestige  of 
the  club  have  increased  so  much  in  the  last 
two  years  that  it  is  now  in  a  position  of  per- 
manent prosperity. 

This  has  only  been  accomplished  by  the 
members  supporting  the  Board  and  the 
Board's  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
club. 
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By  Arthur  Inkersley. 
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N  SATURDAY,  October  18,  the 
first  half  of  a  36-hole  match  was 
played  on  the  Pair  Oaks  course 
between  teams  representing  the 
San  Rafael  Golf  Club  and  the 
Menlo  Golf  and  Country  Club.  It  had  been 
intended  that  each  team  should  consist  of 
ten  players,  but,  when  the  visitors  from  San 
Rafael  turned  up  with  eleven  men,  the  Menlo 
Club  added  an  extra  golfer  to  its  side. 
Percy  Selby  was  captain  of  the  Menlo  team, 
and  B.  J.  Hooper  had  charge  of  the  visitors' 
team.  The  best  medal  play  score  was  made 
by  A.  Guthrie  Harvey  of  the  San  Rafael 
team,  who,  in  spite  of  a  6  at  the  first  hole, 
made  one  round  in  38.  His  opponent,  Perry 
Eyre,  played  a  steady  game,  making  his 
two  rounds  in  41-42.  The  highest  gain  for 
the  visitors  was  made  by  Carlton  Curtis, 
who  won  6  up  from  Burke  Corbett.  E.  J. 
Hooper  beat  Percy  Selby  5  up.  For  Menlo 
R.  A.  Macondray  made  the  best  returns, 
beating  R.  J.  Davis  of  San  Rafael  5  up.  The 
total  number  of  holes  scored  for  San  Rafael 
being  14  and  for  Menlo  19,  the  Menlo  team 
gained  an  advantage  of  5  up  on  the  first 
day's  play.  The  full  details  are  shown  in 
the  table: 


Menlo  Golf  Club.     Up. 

Perry  Eyre 0 

Lieut.  J.  S.  Oyster.  2 

R.  A.  Macondray . .  5 

R.  H.  Lee 3 

Percy  Selby 0 

Burke  Corbett 0 

A.    P.    Redding 2 

P.  Moore 0 

H.   Macondray 2 

Dr.  R.  H.  Moss 3 

C.  Bonestell 2 

Menlo    19 

San    Rafael 14 

Gain  for  Menlo.  .   5 


San  Rafael  Club.   Up. 

A.  G.  Harvey 2 

J.  J.  Crooks 0 

R.  J.  Davis 0 

G.  E.  Starr 0 

E.  J.  Hooper 5 

C.  A.  Curtis 6 

F.  H.  Beaver 0 

Douglas  Hardy  ...  1 

W.   J.   Casey 0 

G.  M.  Pinkard 0 

T.  T.  Williams 0 

San  Rafael 14 


J.  F.  SARTORI,  SEC  Y  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTRY  CLUB. 

The  second  half  of  the  match  was  played 
on  Saturday,  October  25,  on  the  links  of  the 
San  Rafael  Golf  Club,  play  beginning  at 
about  11  a.  m.  The  day  was  pleasant  and 
fine,  and  the  putting-greens  were  in  good 
condition,  but  the  course  was  somewhat 
soggy  from  recent  rain.  The  San  Rafael 
golfers,  playing  on  their  own  course,  which 
was  entirely  new  to  all  but  one  or  two 
of  the  visitors,  completely  turned  the  tables, 
beating  the  Menlo  team  43  up  on  the  day's 
play.  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Oyster,  Dr.  R.  H. 
Moss  and  R.  H.  Lee  were  the  only  visitors 
who  beat  their  opponents.  Lieutenant 
Oyster  played  an  excellent  game,  beating 
J.  J.  Crooks,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
San  Rafael  players,  7  up.  The  greatest 
gains  for  San  Rafael  were  made  by  E.  J. 
Hooper,  who  beat  Percy  Selby  14  up,  R.  G. 
Brown,  who  won  9  up  from  Percy  Selby,  R- 
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J.  Davis  and  Carlton  A.  Curtis,  each  of  whom 
won  7  up.  The  full  details  are  shown  in  the 
table : 


San  Rafael  Club.  .  .0 

R.  G.  Brown 9 

J.  J.  Crooks 0 

R.  J.  Davis 7 

G.  E.  Starr 0 

13.  J.  Hooper 14 

C.  A.  Curtis 7 

F.  H.  Beaver 3 

Douglas  Hardy  10 

W.  J.  Casey 4 

G.  M.  Pinkard 0 

T.  T.  Williams 5 


Minus 


Minus 


59 
,16 

43 
.   5 

38 


Menlo  Golf  Club.    Up. 

Perry  Eyre 0 

Lieut.  J.  S.  Oyster.   7 

H.  Macondray 0 

K.  H.  Leo 2 

Percy  Selby 0 

Burke  Corbett 0 

A.  P.  Redding 0 

Percy  Moore  0 

R<  A.  Macondray ...  0 
Dr.  R.  H.  Moss  ....  7 
C.  Bonestell 0 

16 


As  shown  by  the  above  table,  the  San 
Rafael  players  were  43  up  on  the  second  18 
holes.  Deducting  the  5  won  by  Menlo  on 
the  first  18  holes,  the  San  Rafael  team  won 
the  whole  match  38  up.  The  Menlo  visitors 
being  accustomed  to  sand  greens,  were  a 
good  deal  disconcerted  by  the  grass  greens 
of  the  San  Rafael  course,  which  is  a  difficult 


one  for  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  it. 
After  the  match,  the  visiting  golfers  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  in  the  club-house. 

In  previous  seasons  the  San  Rafael  Golf 
Club  has  usually  gone  into  retirement  after 
the  end  of  September,  but  Captain  E.  J. 
Hooper  hopes  to  arrange  various  team 
matches  during  the  winter  and  to  keep 
things  moving  until  the  opening  of  next 
summer  season. 

The  Oakland  Golf  Club  has  not  been  heard 
from  as  yet,  but  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
Club  started  the  winter  schedule  with  an 
eighteen  hole  handicap  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 1.  Seventeen  players  received  handi- 
caps varying  from  4  to  16  strokes,  and  of 
the  seventeen  all  but  three  made  returns. 
The  handicapping  was  done  by  Robert  John- 
stone, the  club  professional,  who  judged  the 
skill  of  the  contestants  very  accurately,  only 
eleven  strokes  separating  the  best  and  worst 
scores.  The  event  was  won  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Clark,  with  a  score  of  91  less  8,  net  83. 
W.  H.  La  Beyteaux,  with  92,  less  8,  net  84, 
and  J.  H.  Mee,  with  94,  less  10,  net  84,  were 
close  behind.  The  scores  were  somewhat 
high  from  the  fact  that  five  of  the  putting- 
greens  were  under  repair  and  temporary 
holes  were  used.  The  winner  became  the 
holder  of  the  Liverpool  Silver  Medal.  The 
full  details  are  shown  in  the  table: 
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San  Francisco  Golf  Club.    Handicap.    No- 
vember 1: 


PLAYERS. 

in  £ 

.a  3 

Second 
Round. 

in 
O 
u 

O 

a 
o 

C 

X 

"£ 
fe 

Dr.  J.  R.  Clark 

W.  H.  La  Beyteaux. 
J.  H.  Mee 

45 
47 
50 
45 
52 
50 
49 
45 
47 
49 
48 
50 
50 

55 

* 

* 
* 

46 
45 

44 
48 
47 
46 
49 
51 
53 
46 
46 
49 
56 
55 

91 

92 

94 

93 

99 

96 

98 

96 

100 

95 

94 

99 

106 

100 

8 

8 

10 

8 

12 

8 

10 

8 

12 

6 

4 

8 

14 

16 

14 

12 

10 

83 

84 
84 

Lieut.  J.  S.  Oyster... 

Rolla  V.  Watt 

G.  B.  Cooksey 

Capt.  D.  J.Rumbaugh 

R.  I.  Bentley 

Warren  Gregory .... 
Henry  M.  Hoyt  .... 

T.  G.  McConkey 

L.  F.  Monteagle  . . . 
L.  B.  Edwards 

E.  A.  Miller 

R.  J.  Woods 

F.  W.  McNear  .  , 

85 

87 
88 
88 
88 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
94 

On  Election  day  (Tuesday,  November  4), 
teams  were  chosen  by  S.  L.  Abbot  Jr.  and 
Henry  M.  Hoyt  from  all  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  Golf  Club  present  at  the 
club-house  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In 
the  morning  eleven  players  made  the  rounds, 
H.  M.  Hoyt's  team  gaining  an  advantage  of 
23  up.  In  the  afternoon  three  more  players 
were  added  to  each  team,  and  S.  L.  Abbot 
Jr.'s  side  gained  an  advantage  of  1  up.  The 
whole  match  was  thus  won  22  up  by  H.  M. 
Hoyt's  team,  the  members  of  which  were  en- 
tertained at  dinner  in  the  club-house  by  the 
losing  team.  For  the  winners  H.  M.  Hoyt 
and  H.  C.  Golcher  played  excellent  golf.  The 
details  of  the  match  are  shown  in  the  table: 

(See  next  page.) 


*  No  returns. 


I/orillard  *  Bratt,  Photo. 
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San   Francisco   Golf   Club.     Election   Day  Match 


Hoyt's  Team.  a.m.  p.m. 

H.  M.   Hoyt 2  0 

H.  C.  Golcher 0  3 

Lt.  J.  S.  Oyster 0  0 

G.  D.  Cooksey 2  2 

Charles   Page 4  13 

H.  A.  Blackman 3  6 

J.   A.   Bentley 6  0 

F.    Madison 2  0 

E.  N.  Bee 0  0 

Capt.  Miller 8  5 

T.    Binney 1  0 

L.   Chevery 0 

W.  J.  Dutton 0 

J.  D.  Girvin 0 


Abbot's  Team.  a.m.  p.m. 

S.  L.  Abbot,  Jr 0  0 

Warren    Gregory 0  0 

P.   G.   Gow 3  2 

J.  H.  Mee 0  0 

F.  Beaver 0  0 

W.  H.  La  Beyteaux 0  0 

L.  F.  Monteagle 0  1 

J.  A.   Stanton 0  7 

H.   C.    Breeden 2  6 

S.    H.    Boardman 0  0 

C.   F.    Mullins 0  0 

T.    G.    McConkey 1 

George    Starr 7 

L.  B.  Edwards 6 


First  eighteen  holes 28         29 

Second  eighteen  holes 29 


First  eighteen  holes 5 

Second  eighteen  holes 30 


30 


Opponent's  total 


57 
35 


Total    35 


22 

Miss  Alice  Hager  recently  established  a 
ladies'  record  for  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
Club  course,  making  the  nine  holes  in  7, 
4,  4,  3,  5,  5,  5,  4,  7.  Total  44,  beating  her 
own  previous  score  of  47. 

On  Saturday,  November  15,  there  was  a 
driving,  approach  and  putting  contest  on 
the  Presidio  links  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  Johnstone,  two  prizes  being  offered 
by  the  club.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  the 
qualifying  rounds  over  18  holes  were  held 
for  the  competition  for  the  Council's  Cup 
for  men,  the  first  eight  qualifying  for  the 


match    play    rounds,    which    must    be    com- 
pleted before  New  Year's  Day,  1903. 

On  Saturday,  December  13,  there  will  be 
a  handicap  over  18  holes  against  bogey,  two 
prizes  being  offered  for  the  lowest  scores. 
On  New  Year's  Day  the  annual  champion- 
ship medal  play  contest  for  the  Liverpool 
Gold  Medal  will  be  held  on  the  Presidio 
links.  During  the  past  year  the  medal 
has  been  held  by  Warren  Gregory,  who  won 
it  on  New  Year's  Day,  1902.  On  the  same 
date  there  will  probably  be  a  contest  for 
the  Liverpool  Silver  Medal. 


LOS    ANGELES    COUNTRY    CLUB. 


The  Los  Angeles  Country  Club  announces 
that  its  November  calendar  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

10th — In  preparation  for  the  events  of  the 
next  week,  the  bowling  alleys  will  be  closed 
from  Sunday  night  to  Saturday  noon,  the 
15th. 

15th — On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  fifteenth, 
thevregular  monthly  mixed  foursome  tourna- 
nent  for  the  Connell  Cup  will  be  played, 
llusic  from  2:30  till  6  p.  m. 


17th — On  Monday  afternoon  and  eveniDg, 
the  17th,  the  All-American  Bowling  Trio  of 
Professionals  will  bowl  an  exhibition  game 
against  picked  teams  of  members,  on  the  club 
alleys. 

25th — On  Tuesday  the  25th,  the  monthly 
Hop  will  be  given  for  members  and  non-resi- 
dent visitors  holding  cards.  Members  may 
invite  one  resident  guest. 

26th  and  27th — The  regular  championship 
tournaments  for  men  and  women. 
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ON    THE    SOUTHERN    GOLF    LINKS. 


By   D.   W.   Redington. 


ANTA  BARBARA  golfers  are 
looking  forward  with  great  pleas- 
ure to  the  regular  annual  migra- 
tion of  Eastern  players  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  already  the 
links  of  the  Country  Club  are  taking  on 
their  winter  aspect.  Santa  Barbara 
is  especially  dependent  on  visitors  from 
the  East  and  Middle  West  to  keep  up  the 
interest  in  golf,  for  comparatively  few  of 
the  residents  play  the  game  and  but  for  the 
impetus  given  to  the  sport  by  outside  talent, 
Santa  Barbara  would  cut  little  figure  in 
Southern    California    golf. 

Last  year  the  Country  Club  numbered 
among  its  members  the  best  of  the  visiting 
golfers  and  the  several  tournaments  held 
during  the  winter  were  characterized 
by  high  class  play.  Players  from  the 
club  made  only  a  fair  showing  in 
the  Southern  California  championship 
held  at  Los  Angeles  last  spring,  but  their 
failure  to  figure  in  the  final  rounds  of  the 
contest  may  be  explained  by  lack  of  practice 
over  the  links  of  the  Los  Angeles  Country 
Club,  and  the  luck  of  the  draw,  which 
brought  the  Santa  Barbara  representatives 
against  the  best  men  in  the  tournament  in 
the  first  and  second  rounds. 

One  of  the  best  golfers  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia last  season  was  A.  B.  Swift  of  Chi- 
cago. Swift  will  return  to  Santa  Barbara 
this  year  and  is  sure  to  be  heard  from  in 
some  of  the  big  tournaments.  Although  only 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  is  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  player  and  with  a  few  years  more 
experience  at  the  game  will  be  a  hard  man 
to  beat.  Last  year  Swift  astonished  the 
Barbarenos  with  his  driving  powers.  He  has 
a  beautiful  full  swing  and  is  master  of  the 
great  secret  of  getting  his  wrists  into  the 
shot  at  the  right  moment,  which  is  the  hall 
mark  of  the  finished  driver. 

At  present  the  links  of  the  Country  Club 
are  a  standing  invitation  to  the  true  lover 
of  the  game,  and  have  been  pronounced  the 
best    in    Southern    California    by    such    ex- 


perts as  Willie  Smith,  David  Bell,  C.  E. 
Maud  and  many  others.  The  turf  through- 
out the  fair  green  differs  considerably  from 
that  found  on  other  Southern  California 
links,  being  much  firmer  and  thicker,  and 
when  cut  short  makes  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  real  golfing  turf.  It  does  not  dis- 
appear during  the  dry  season  but  forms  a 
thick  brown  mat,  which  insures  good 
brassey  lies  throughout  the  green.  The  first 
rains  have  changed  the  links  from  brown 
to  green  and  softened  the  ground  so  that  the 
niceties  of  iron  play  are  now  possible.  A 
number  of  players  who  were  seen  on  the 
links  only  occasionally  during  the  summer 
are  now  going  in  for  real  practice  and  will 
try  to  keep  the  visitors  from  carrying  off 
all  the  honors  of  the  season. 

This  winter  the  resident  "  pro "  at  the 
Country  Club  will  be  Wm.  Walsh,  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  links  for  the  past  nine 
months.  Welsh  was  employed  as  a  club 
maker  in  Watson  Bros.'  shop  in  Los  Angeles 
previous  to  coming  to  Santa  Barbara  and 
has  had  little  time  for  playing  the  game. 
Of  late  however  he  has  been  practicing 
steadily  and  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
he  can  use  clubs  as  well  as  make  them.  A 
couple  of  months  ago  when  the  links  were 
baked  hard  by  the  sun,  and  the  difficulties 
of  accurate  playing  were  enormously  in- 
creased, Welsh  beat  the  existing  record  of 
35  for  the  nine  holes,  made  last  winter  by 
Arden  Robbins  of  New  York,  holing  the 
round  in  34  strokes.  Walsh  did  not  have 
any  particular  run  of  luck  to  help  him,  and 
when  the  smallness  of  the  oiled  greens,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  holding  an  approach 
on  them  is  considered,  the  performance  is 
certainly  a  creditable  one.  Welsh  intends 
to  play  regularly  for  the  next  few  months 
and  will  compete  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Southern  California  open  championships 
next  spring. 

The  purchase  of  a  residence  lot  in  the 
line  of  the  first  hole  of  the  Country  Club 
links,    has    necessitated    the    shortening    of 
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SANTA   BARBARA   COUNTRY   CLUB— HOME  GREEN. 


SANTA    BARBARA   COUNTRY   CI.UB— GOING   TO   FIRST   HOLE. 


SANTA    BARBARA    COUNTRY    CLUB — SEVENTH    GREEN. 


that  hole  about  100  yards.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  reach  the  first  green  with  a  drive 
and  a  short  mashie  pitch,  and  in  consequence 
one  stroke  has  been  taken  off  the  colonel's 
score.  Bogey  for  the  course  is  now  37. 
The  links  are  not  owned  by  the  club  and 
the  purchase  of  small  lots  near  the  club 
house  has  necessitated  a  number  of  changes 
from  time  to  time  in  the  distance  and  po- 
sition of  the  holes.  The  green  committee 
are  contemplating  remodelling  the  course 
so  as  to  lengthen  it  to  about  2,800  yards. 


They  have  decided,  however,  not  to  change 
the  holes  until  the  new  ground  has  been 
worked  into  playable  condition  and  the  course 
will  probably  remain  as  it  is  until  late  in  the 
spring. 

The  management  of  the  Potter  hotel  have 
decided  not  to  build  golf  links  this  year 
as  no  suitable  land  could  be  found.  Guests 
of  the  hotel  will  have  the  use  of  the  Ar- 
lington links,  which  are  being  rapidly  put 
into  good  shape.  The  professional  in  charge 
is  Jack  Anderton. 
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"The  poor  dog,   in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labors,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

— Byron. 


THE    PACIFIC    NORTHWEST    FIELD    TRIALS. 


HE  THIRD  annual  trials  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Field  Trial  Club 
were  held  on  Whidby  Island 
near  Coupeville,  Wash.,  October 
28-30.  The  attendance  was  very- 
large  and  the  nominations  were  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  club. 
Not  only  was  the  entry  larger  but  it  com- 
posed more  high  class  shooting  dogs  than 
any  previous  event. 

The  first  day's  running  completed  the 
first  series  in  the  derby  stake.  Though  con- 
fronted by  conditions  that  proved  some- 
what discouraging  to  handlers  Judge  Bal- 
mer  made  the  best  of  a  featureless  run- 
ning by  applying  the  tests  of  speed,  range 
and  style  in  a  contest  which  was  handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  quail  from  their 
accustomed  haunts,  for  it  is  now  apparent 
to  all  concerned  that  the  club  made  a 
serious  error  in  selecting  a  date  for  the 
running  of  the  trials  subsequent  to  the 
opening  of  the  shooting  season,  being  thus 
compelled  to  hold  the  trials  on  ground  which 
had  been  shot  over  for  weeks. 

On  ground  which  has  heretofore  yielded 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  bevies  of  quail  the 
handlers  drew  blank  in  many  instances,  and 
when  birds  were  encountered  it  was  almost 
invariably  on  the  edge  of  timber,  in  which 
the  covies  promptly  took  refuge.  However, 
before  the  end  of  the  day  Judge  Balmer 
had  managed  to  so  direct  the  movements  of 
the  handlers  as  to  secure  limited  bird  work 
from  each  of  the  competing  animals  and 
this,  taken  in  connection  with  natural  qual- 
ity displayed,  enabled  him  to  announce  for 
the  second  series  the  five  dogs  which  would 
compete    for   first,    second    and    third    place 


in  the  finals,  viz:  Harry  H.,  J.  M.,  Lola 
Montez,  Sousa  and  Fleetwell. 

The  second  day's  running  proved  much 
more  satisfactory  than  the  first,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  day  the  winners  in  the  Derby 
or  puppy  stake  had  not  only  been  an- 
nounced, but  practically  all  of  the  all-age 
dogs  had  gone  down  in  the  first  series  of 
that  stake.  Birds  were  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  test  each  brace  on  finding  and 
point  work,  and  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  across 
the  strait  from  Townsend  lent  an  air  of 
exhilaration  to  the  contests  which  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  all  the  participants. 

Lola  Montez,  a  black  and  white  English 
setter,  owned  by  J.  W.  Considine  and  hand- 
led by  Hansen,  won  the  Derby,  excelling 
over  her  two  nearest  competitors  in  both 
speed  and  bird  work.  She  proved  herself 
not  only  stanch  on  point,  but  steady  to 
wing  and  shot,  behavior  which  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule  in  Derby  dogs 
of  one  season's  experience.  Lola  had  been 
in  training  less  than  six  weeks.  She  was 
conditioned  by  Blackwell  and  White,  of 
Ellensburg,  and  given  her  final  preparation 
by  the  handler,  who  landed  her  first  in  the 
Derby. 

Harry  H.,  a  lemon  and  white  setter 
owned  by  Clinton  E.  Worden  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, handled  by  Coutts,  was  placed  second. 
Harry's  performance  in  some  respects 
equaled  that  of  Lola's,  but  his  work  on  birds 
was  not  of  the  positive  nature  which 
characterized  the  covey  work  of  the  winner, 
and  his  endurance,  though  above  the  ordi- 
nary, nevertheless  did  not  suffice  to  prevent 
Lola  from  taking  the  outcast  and  maintain- 
ing her  advantage  to  the  last. 
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Sousa,  a  black,  white  and  ticked  English 
setter  dog,  owned  by  A.  H.  Nelson  of  Ta- 
coma  and  handled  by  Lucas,  was  placed 
third.  The  race  for  third  place  lay  between 
him  and  J.  M.,  but  the  latter's  wilful  flushes 
sealed  his  fate  after  Sousa  had  made  a 
stylish  point  in  an  old  orchard  and  proved 
himstelf  steady  to  wing  and  shot. 

Summary  of  Derby  for  pointers  and  set- 
ters whelped  subsequent  to  January  1,  1901: 

Started — Nellie  Bang  with  Winnie  Win- 
dem;  J.  M.  with  Lola  Montez;  Alick  C.  with 
Val's  Rose;  Fleetwell  with  Dotaway  Juno; 
Real  John  with  Sousa;  Don  G.  with  Harry 
H.;    Nellie   Ray  with   Sid  Williams. 

Taken  into  second  series — Harry  H.  with 
J.  M.;  Lola  Montez  with  Sousa,  Fleetwell 
(put  down  with  J.  M). 

Awards — Lola  Montez,  first;  Harry  H., 
second;   Sousa,  third. 

Immediately  after  announcing  the  result 
of  the  Derby  Judge  Balmer  signified  hia 
readiness  to  begin  with  the  first  series  of  the 
all-age  stake  and  the  drawing  resulted  as 
follows: 

Dick  Stamboul,  owned  by  F.  R.  Atkins  of 
Seattle,  handler,  owner;  with  Prince  Gladios, 
J.  B.  Jennison  of  Blaine,  owner,  handler, 
Sweetzer. 

Pearl's  Jingle,  Clinton  E.  Worden,  San 
Francisco,  owner,  handled  by  Lucas;  with 
Stylish  Sergeant,  John  Riplinger,  Seattle, 
owner,  handled  by  Hansen. 

Lady's  Count  Noble,  J.  W.  Considine, 
owner,  handler,  Hansen;  with  Lady  T.  E. 
Terry,  Sacramento,  owner,  handled  by 
Coutts. 

Northern  Huntress,  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann, 
San  Francisco,  owner,  handled  by  Coutts; 
with  Sport's  Destiny.  A.  H.  Nelson,  Ta- 
coma,  owner,  handled  by  Lucas. 

After  some  very  pretty  field  work  in  which 
Pearl's    Jingle,    Sport's    Destiny,    Northern 


Huntress,  Lady,  Lady's  Count  Noble  and 
Dick  Stamboul  made  especially  fine  show- 
ings, the  judge  announced  the  above  men- 
tioned dogs  as  eligible  for  the  second  series 
of  the  all-age  stake  which  was  run  on 
Smith's  Prairie.  It  resulted  in  Sport's  Des- 
tiny, owned  by  A.  H.  Nelson  of  Tacoma  be- 
ing placed  first,  second  and  third  going  to 
Pearl's  Jingle  and  Lady  in  order  mentioned. 
The  former  is  owned  by  Clinton  E.  Worden 
of  San  Francisco.  She  is  a  winner  in  south- 
ern trials  and  was  looked  upon  by  the 
California  contingent  as  the  probable  winner 
of  first  in  the  Northwest  trials.  Lady  is  the 
property  of  J.  E.  Terry  of  Sacramento,  Cal., 
and  is  best  remembered  by  her  sensational' 
performance  as  a  puppy  when  she  was  placed 
second  in  the  1900  Derby,  forcing  herself 
to  the  front  by  her  wonderful  style  and 
speed  at  a  time  when  she  had  had  no  ex- 
perience on  bird  work. 

Summary: 

Started — Dick  Stamboul  with  Prince 
Gladios;  Pearl's  Jingle  with  Stylish  Ser- 
geant; Lady's  Count  Noble  with  Lady; 
Northern  Huntress  with  Sport's  Destiny. 

Taken  into  second  series:  Pearl's  Jingle 
with  Sport's  Destiny;  Northern  Huntress 
with  Lady;  Dick  Stamboul  with  Lady's 
Count  Noble. 

Awards:  Sport's  Destiny,  first;  Pearl's 
Jingle,  second;   Lady,  third. 

The  trials  closed  with  the  membership 
stake.  Lady's  Count  Noble  won  this  honor 
in  competition  with  Count's  Peg.  Count's 
Blackie  and  K.  C.  Rip  Rap,  Peg  and  Blackie 
were  placed  second  and  third.  Josiah  Collins 
officiated  as  judge  of  the  event.  All  of  the 
winners  in  this  stake  are  the  property  of 
J.  W.  Considine  of  Seattle.  J.  Redelsheimer 
donated  a  silver  cup  to  the  winner  of  the 
first,  Josiah  Collins  a  similar  trophy  to  sec- 
ond and  Frank  Pontius  a  silver  medal  to  the 
winner  of  third. 
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ENGLISH    SETTER    BREEDING. 

By  Lycurgus. 

(Second   Taper.) 


LADSTONE'S  daughters  proved 
themselves  great  producing  dams 
but  few  of  his  sons  showed  any- 
great  degree  of  prepotency  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  Glad- 
stone Sues,"  few  of  them  made  very  credit- 
able records  as  sires. 

Gladstone  Boy  was  probably  the  best 
son  of  Gladstone  and  sired  eleven  winners 
among  which  were  Fannie  Murman,  Ann 
of  Abbotsford,  and  Lora,  the  latter  one  of 
the  best  bitches  ever  started  in  American 
trials. 

Dan  Gladstone  and  Sportsman  were  others 
of  the  "  Gladstone  Sue "  nick  which  pro- 
duced high  class  winners,  Dan  being  the 
sire  of  the  famous  bitch  Dan's  Lady  and  of 
the  California  winners  Flake  L.  and  Star- 
light, as  well  as  a  number  of  other  win- 
ners, while  Sportsman  was  the  sire  of  Ruby 
D.  and  the  three  California  winners,  Sirius, 
Sunlit  and  Nimrod  all  bred  by  Judge  C.  M. 
Post  who  brought  out  Sportsman  and  owned 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

I  think  that  two  of  these  California  win- 
ners (Starlight  and  Sunlit)  are  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice  the  former  be- 
cause he  is  still  accessible  to  breeders  and 
represented  a  line  of  breeding  that  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  especially  in  bitches,  and  the 
latter  because  her  blood  has  bred  on  for 
generations,  and  is  present  in  the  veins  of 
some  of  the  highest  class  setters  on  this 
coast.  Sunlit  was  the  dam  of  Petrouella, 
Pelham  Orion  and  Mercury,  the  latter  the 
sire  of  that  great  bitch  "  Peach  Mark,"  who 
in  turn  was  the  dam  of  such  good  ones  as 
Peach  Blossom,  Lady  and  Val's  Mark. 

While  discussing  the  merits  and  prepo- 
tency of  the  male  descendants  of  Gladstone 
it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  speak  of  Van- 
guard (Gladstone's  Boy-Flame  M.),  the  sire 
of  Gleam's  Sport,  Gleam's  Pink,  Maiden 
Mine  and  Spot  Cash,  and  the  grandsire  of 
Champ.  Marie's  Sport,  who  bears  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  the  only  successful  sire 
of  the  day  with  a  top  cross  of  Gladstone's 
blood  in  his  pedigree. 

Vanguard  was  not  a  winner  and  although 
he  is  credited  with  being  the  sire  of  four 
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winners,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  honor 
should  go  to  their  dam,  Georgia  Belle 
(Gleam-Doe),  who  not  only  produced  the 
above  by  Vanguard,  but  also  the  well  known 
winner,  Callie  White,  sired  by  Champ. 
Gath's    Mark. 

Gleam's  Pink  was  the  sire  of  Pierre  Lor- 
rilard's  Pink's  Boy  and  Maiden  Mine  was 
the  dam  of  John  Schumacher's  good  little 
dog  Valiente,  while  Gleam's  Sport  sired  but 
a  few  litters  before  he  passed  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds.  Among  these  was  one  out 
of  Marie  Avent  (Roderigo-Topsey  A  vent), 
a  full  sister  to  Avent's  great  winner,  Top- 
sey's  Rod,  and  from  this  breeding  came 
Marie's  Sport. 

Champ.  Marie's  Sport,  as  a  field  trial  per- 
former ranked  with  the  best  dogs  of  his 
day,  and  a  grand  lot  they  were,  too,  with 
such  dogs  as  Tony  Boy,  Champ.  Tony's  Gale, 
Tory  Fashion,  Jingo,  and  Alberta  Joe  well 
to  the  front;  he  possessed  all  the  speed  and 
range  necessary  and  was,  besides,  the  pos- 
sessor of  remarkable  bird  sense  and  a  degree 
of  consistency  that  always  placed  him  well 
to  the  front;  he  had  very  few  "off"  days 
and  if  he  was  not  a  really  brilliant  per- 
former he  certainly  was  a  level-headed  one. 

As  a  sire  Marie's  Sport  has  been  a  de- 
cided success,  having  to  his  credit  eleven 
winners,  the  majority  of  which  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  quality,  and  among  their  num- 
ber being  Sport's  Gath,  Sport's  Boy,  Sport's 
Solomon,  Clipper  W.  and  that  bitch  with  the 
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bloom  of  everlasting  youth,  Sport's  Destiny, 
whose  recent  winning  of  the  P.  N.  W.  All 
Age  Stake  stamps  her  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  "heady"  performers  ever  put 
down  in  trials. 

Sport's  progeny  have  not  as  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  worth  in  the 
stud,  although  Sport's  Gath  has  sired  one 
winner  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  will 
follow  with  others  as  good.  Sport's  Boy 
and  Clipper  W.  are  also  dogs  of  sterling 
worth  and  the  latter  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  Coast  breeders  in  search  of  a 
suitable  dog  to  mate  with  high  strung 
bitches,  as  he  possesses  the  brains  and  con- 
trol to  offset  flightiness  and  the  excess  of 
nervous  energy  which  makes  mediocre  per- 
formers of  many  dogs  seemingly  possessing 
high  neutral  qualities. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  Clipper  W. 
is  a  dog  lacking  in  heart — a  duffer,  but 
although  knowledge  of  his  nature  and  capa- 
bilities prompts  me  to  deny  the  allegations, 
and  I  think  the  same  would  be  responsible 
for  a  change  in  the  opinions  of  his  de- 
tractors. While  it  is  true  that  he  does 
not  run  on  his  nerve  to  the  extent  that 
some  dogs  might,  and  responds  more  to  the 
promptings  of  his  own  judgment  than  to 
the  desires  of  his  handler,  yet  he  is  not 
altogether  lacking  in  heart,  and  on  occa- 
sions can  give  an  exhibition  of  speed  and  en- 
durance that  would  win  the  admiration  of 
any  unprejudiced  man;  while  his  judgment 
in  hunting  out  the  likely  places,  combined 
with  his  style  and  decision,  show  him  to 
be  a  dog  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
He  is  withal  a  handsome  dog,  and  of  such 
conformation  that  he  runs  without  apparent 
effort;  bred  to  the  proper  line  of  bitches  he 
should  produce  something  worth  while. 

West  Wind  is  another  of  Sport's  get  de- 
serving mention.  She  was  the  first  winner 
sired  by  him,  being  as  well  the  dam  of  Rod- 
field's  Pride,  whose  running  in  the  chicken 
trials  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed his  exhibitions  of  quality. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  direct  descen- 
dants of  Count  Noble,  we  find  that  Roderi- 
go's  sons,  with  few  exceptions,  proved  them- 
selves not  only  high  class  field  dogs,  but 
also  very  prepotent  sires,  the  most  promi- 
nent being  Champ.  Antonio,  Champ.  Chance, 
Whyte  B.,  Toledo  Blade  and  Orlando. 


Of  these  Antonio  was  easily  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  his  descendants  are  breeding 
on  through  many  generations,  establishing 
beyond  a  doubt  the  value  of  his  blood  in  the 
field  trial  setter  of  today.  He  produced 
such  great  sires  as  Champ.  Rodfield,  Tony 
Boy,  Dash  Antonio,  Tony's  Gale  and  Champ. 
Joe  Cummings,  the  names  of  which  are 
prominent  in  the  pedigrees  of  nearly  all 
setters  bred  in  recent  years. 

Ch.  Rodfield's  list  of  winners  numbers 
twenty-three  up  to  date,  among  them  be- 
ing Rodfield's  Boy,  White  Line,  Paul  Boone, 
Oakley  Hill,  Ortiz  Lad,  Ortiz  Pride,  Pegs 
Girl,  Lady  Maud  Mannering  and  that  grand 
young  dog,  Rodfield's  Pride.  Although  Rod- 
field  is  dead  he  still  has  many  descendents 
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to  be  heard  from  so  that  his  list  of  winners 
will  be  materially  increased. 

Tony  Boy  is  another  of  the  great  produc- 
ing sons  of  Champ.  Antonio  and  a  wonder- 
ful performer  in  trials.  Handled  by  Dave 
Rose  he  won  thirteen  places  out  of  fifteen 
starts,  a  record  unequalled  by  that  of  any 
dog,  living  or  dead.  All  of  these  runs  were 
made  in  the  best  of  company  and  showed 
him  to  be  a  most  brilliant  performer.  Tony 
Boy  has  twenty-two  winners  to  his  credit 
at  the  present  time  and  is  rapidly  increasing 
the  number  among  which  are  some  really 
good  ones  such  as  Geneva,  Clip  Windem, 
Mohawk,  Hurstbourne  Zip  and  Toaiy  Man. 
Geneva  is  considered  by  competent  judges 
to  be  one  of  the  highest  class  bitches  ever 
started  in  America  and  has  showed  herself 
to  be  a  splendid  performer  on  prairie  chick- 
ens as  well  as  quail.  , 
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Dash  Antonio  was  somewhat  neglected  in 
the  stud  and  especially  so  when  out  on  this 
coast.  Dash  was  a  strong  headed  dog  with 
an  inclination  to  bolt  but  was  also  a  dog  of 
high  natural  qualities  and  at  times  a  sen- 
sational performer.  He  is  the  sire  of  seven 
winners  including  Ceylon,  winner  of  the  last 
Manitoba  and  Brandon  Derbies — and  will, 
without  a  doubt,  add  others  to  his  list  before 
he  dies. 

Champ.  Tony's  Gale  and  Champ.  Joe 
Cummings  were  others  of  Antonio's  get, 
whose  opportunities  in  the  stud  were  lim- 
ited, yet  both  succeeded  in  placing  a  number 
of  winners  to  their  credit.  Tony's  Gale  was 
accidently  killed  shortly  after  being  placed 
in  the  stud  while  Joe  Cummings  after  serv- 
ing one  season  in  the  public  stud  was  sold 
to  a  gentleman  who  rather  foolishly 
withdrew  him  and  deprived  fanciers 
of  the  opportunity  to  breed  to  a  really 
good  dog.  In  connection  with  Joe  Cum- 
mings it  is  meet  to  say  that  Mr.  T.  J.  A. 
Tiedemann's  good  little  bitch  Northern 
Huntress  was  the  first  of  Joe's  get  to  win  in 
trials  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Titus,  her  breeder, 
showed  himself  possessed  of  more  than  or- 
dinary judgment  in  his  selection  of  bitches 
to  breed  to  Joe  as  he  bred  not  only  Hunt- 
ress, but  also  the  three  other  winners. 

In  referring  to  Antonio's  sons,  I  must 
not  forget  Iroquois  Chief,  now  owned  by 
John  Considine  of  Seattle.  Chief  is  both  a 
winner  and  producer  and  with  proper  op- 
portunities would  have  made  a  creditable 
record  as  a  sire.  He  is  a  dog  with  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  Dash  Antonio  and 
was  always  hard  to  control  on  account  of 
his  bolting  proclivities.  Nevertheless  he  is 
a  dog  of  much  character  and  class  and,  des- 
pite the  fact  that  he  did  not  show  to  ad- 
vantage at  Bakersfiled,  was  said  to  be  a  high 
class  performer  and  able  to  hold  his  own  in 
hot  company. 

Iroquois  Chief  has  sired  some  classy  pup- 
pies but  unfortunately  the  majority  of  them 
succumbed  to  distemper  and  other  diseases 
and  only  one  of  them — Crocker's  Chief — 
competed  in  trials,  he  winning  the  Pacific 
Coast  Derby  in  1900.  Aside  from  his  record 
as  a  winner  and  sire  Chief's  magnificent 
breeding  should  make  him  much  sought 
after  by  English  setter  breeding.  Bred  to 
brainy  methodical  bitches  he  is  sure  to  do 
will,  especially  if  bred  to  such  as  Sport's 
Destiny   and   others   of  like   characteristics. 


Returning  to  Roderigo's  get  Champ. 
Chance  and  Orlando— full  brothers  to  An- 
tonio— were  also  quite  successful  getters  of 
field  trial  winners  although  the  former's 
reputation  as  a  sire  depends  largely  upon 
the  produce  of  Bessie  Avent  (a  half  sister 
by  Roderigo-Juno  A.)  who  furnished  three 
winners  from  one  litter,  Lochinvar,  Ham- 
let and  Kingston — the  latter  quite  noted  as 
a  sire  of  winners  and  producing  dams.  Or- 
lando sired  a  number  of  winners  including 
Dodo  III,  Bonnie  Lib,  Dot's  Roy,  Ortolan  and 
Jeff  and  was  also  the  sire  of  Nal  Lib  favor- 
ably known  as  a  producer  of  Canadian 
winners  and  now  in  the  stud  at  Avent's 
Kennels. 

Whyte  B.  by  Roderigo-Florence  Gladstone 
was  another  successful  sire,  among  his  get 
being  Harold  Skimpole,  Selkirk  Dan,  Whyte 
S.,  Roger  D.  and  Allie  B.  Harold  Skimpole 
and  Selkirk  Dan  sired  quite  a  few  winners 
and  are  dogs  which  should  be  used  in  the 
stud  as  they  combine  excellent  breeding  with 
splendid  field  qualities. 

Toledo  Blade,  by  Roderigo-Lillian,  was  an- 
other well  known  winner  and  sire  and  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  Topsey's  Rod  and 
Roi  d'Or  as  well.  Toledo  Blade  was  the  sire 
of  Luke,  a  winner  in  California  as  well 
as  Canadian  trails,  and  Topsey's  Rod— a 
phenomenal  winner  especially  in  his  Derby 
form  was  the  sire  of  Harwick  who  in  turn 
was  the  sire  of  Uncle  B.  and  Colonel  R. 
both  well  known  as  high  class  winners  and 
sires.  Roi  d'Or,  another  full  brother  to 
Antonio,  was  the  sire  of  Bob  Cooper,  Bev- 
erly and  Laundress  the  latter  famous  as  the 
dam  of  Tony  Boy. 

Others  of  Roderigo's  get  have  sired  win- 
ners, notably  Count  Rodstone,  the  sire  of  the 
late  Doc.  Hicks,  one  of  the  greatest  setters 
ever  cast  off  in  trials  and  one  which,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  proven  of  inestimable 
value  to  breeders.  In  the  writer's  estima- 
tion Doc.  Hicks  possessed  to  perfection  the 
qualities  that  go  to  make  an  ideal  field  trial 
dog  and  sire.  I  was  privileged  to  see  the 
grand  dog  run  his  last  race  three  days 
before  he  passed  over  the  Stygian  River 
into  the  realms  of  Shadeland,  and  if  in  that 
mystic  country  he  runs  such  heats  as  he 
did  that  fateful  day  last  April,  Hick's  name 
must  ever  appear  in  a  blaze  of  glory  on  the 
shadowy  records  of  trials  run  on  the  bound- 
less prairie  of  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 
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By  James  Barton  Adams. 


AN  OLD  FARMER'S  OPINION. 


These  'ere  bunco  ducks,  or  what 

Sporties  calls  "  decoys,"  \s  not, 

To  my  way  o'  thinkin',  jest 

Strictly  fair,  to  say  the  best. 

Alius  sort  o'  looks  to  me 

Like  a  brand  o'  treachery 

Honest  hunters  ort  to  shy 

'Way  from,  an'  I'll  tell  you  why. 

It's  agin  the  Golden  Rule — 

Dead  agin  it,  fur  to  fool 

Them    unthinkin'    birds   that   way 

With  a  confidencin'  play. 

I  cain't  see  but  it's  the  same 

As  that  eastern  green  goods  game 

That  the  schemin'  swindlers  spring — 

Yes,  it's  wuss,  if  anything; 

Fur  the  ducks  hain't  got  the  power 

Of  a  reasonin'  like  our 

Kind  o'  bein's,  an'  they  come 

Down  to  them  durned  hewed-out  bum 

Imitations  thinkin'  they 

Are  relations.     'Tain't  no  way 

Fur  to  treat  'em;  coax  'em  there 

Jest  to  murder  'em.     'Tain't  fair. 

Go  an'  hunt  the  gamey  things, 

Give  'em  show  to  use  their  wings; 

Do  as  you  would  have  'em  do, 

If  the  tables  turned,  to  you. 

Then  if  you  kin  git  'em,  why 

That's  rale  honest  sport,  says  I. 


A  West  Virginia  hunter  is  said  to  have  made  over 
$2,000  in  one  year  selling  the  skins  of  skunks  he  had 
trapped.  That  is  turning  scents  into  dollars  in  great 
shape. 


The  "death  struggle  "  interlocked  deer  horns  were 
discovered  in  Texas  this  year.  This,  if  the  records 
have  been  correctly  kept,  completes  the  list  of  states 
and  the  annual  chestnut  should  now  be  allowed  to  re- 
tire with  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  done. 

A  merchant  in  a  country  town  down  in  the  state  re- 
ceived an  order  for  a  box  of  smokeless  powder  and 
sent  a  box  of  the  Pozoni  brand  with  a  letter  to  the 
rural  hunter  telling  him  if  his  wife  needed  anything 
more  in  the  cosmetic  line  he  always  kept  a  good  stock 
on  hand. 


After  a  player  had  been  killed,  an  Eastern  football 
team  burned  all  of  its  paraphernalia  and  the  members 
swore  they  would  never  again  play  the  game.  This 
looks  like  putting  an  expensive  padlock  on  the  stable 
door  after  the  thief  has  gotten  his  capture  half  way 
across  the  next  county. 


An  exchange  thinks  that  for  picturesque  unreasonableness 
the  Catalina  fish  stories  of  this  season's  vintage  stand  with- 
out a  rival.  It  is  a  question,  however,  if  any  of  them  have 
as  yet  wilted  the  laurels  on  the  brow  of  the  original  fish 
story  in  which  Jonah  played  a  leading  part. 


Game  is  becoming  scarcer  all  over  the  West.     The 
only  game  that  seems  to  hold  its  own  is  draw  poker. 


After  witnessing  an  "out-for-blood"  football  game  the 
dead  game  sport  leaves  the  grounds  with  a  feeling  bordering 
on  high-grade  contempt  for  ping  pong,  lawn  tennis  and  other 
non-sweatable  games. 


The  matrimonial  capture  of  Emma  Deere  by  Jesse 
Hunter  in  Tuolomne  county  is  not  regarded  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  game  law  down  that  way. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Wisconsin  girl  who  got  married 
because  she  was  tired  of  her  name  —  Swinegosh  —  has 
another  attack  of  weariness  awaiting  her  further  down  the 
life  trail.     She  married  a  man  named  Lacy  Duckhunter. 


A  story  comes  from  Pennsylvania  of  a  woman  killing 
a  bear  with  a  club.  There  are  many  married  men  in 
the  land  who  will  not  question  the  probability  of  such 
a  feat. 


An  amateur  hunter  who  couldn't  hit  a  deer  at  twenty 
yards  with  a  choke  bore  shotgun  can  always  bring 
down  another  amateur  with  a  rifle  at  500  yards  when 
mistaking  him  for  a  deer  in  the  bushes. 


President  Roosevelt  went  turkey  hunting  down  in 
Virginia  last  month  and  en  route  took  occasion  to  bag 
a  few  doubtful  voters  with  his  air  gun. 


If  Washington  ne'er  told  a  lie 

Through  all  his  earthly  mission, 

'Tis  safe  to  bet,  and  bet  'er  high, 
He  never  went  a  fishin'. 


Doesn't  it  seem  a  bit  strange  for  legitimate  game  to  dictate 
who  shall  and  who  shall  not  hunt  for  it?  The  gay  young 
gazelles  of  a  girls'  league  at  Minneapolis  have  pledged 
themselves  to  keep  company  only  with  men  bearing  labor 
union  cards  and  to  marry  only  union  men. 


A  young  Englishman  who  seems  to  possess  more  money 
than  knowledge  of  game  conditions  in  the  West,  has  left 
home  en  route  to  Kansas  to  hunt  buffalo.  He  would  be  a 
dead  easy  mark  for  that  species  of  wild  Western  game  in 
which  the  gold  brick  figures. 


Girl  cranks  back  East  are  making  collections  of  football 
souvenirs,  a  button  bu'sted  off  in  the  heat  of  battle  or  a 
stain  of  blood  upon  a  dainty  'kerchief,  secured  by  pressing 
it  upon  a  gory  wound,  being  considered  especially  valuable. 
At  the  close  of  the  season  the  giddy  young  things  may  haunt 
the  college  barber  shops  in  search  of  hair  with  which  to  stuff 
silken  sofa  pillows. 
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BRISTOW'S    CHRISTMAS    GIFT. 


By  Lewis  B.  France. 


RISTOW  is  to  be  admired  and 
not  without  warrant,  for  he  is 
one  of  those  happily  constituted 
mortals  who  finds  something  to 
approve  in  a  common  pebble 
picked  up  by  the  wayside — its  polish  is 
bright,  or  its  symmetry  is  perfect,  or  it  pos- 
sesses some  other  quality  commending  it  to 
his  favor.  The  thorns  never  trouble  his 
fingers  in  June  when  the  roses  are  in  bloom, 
and  the  Lushes,  even  hid  in  their  straw  shelt- 
ers, have  a  beneficient  influence  when  he 
has  thatched  them.  He  has  been  known 
to  admire  a  black  baby  and  to  express  him- 
self without  stint,  regardless  of  the  amuse- 
ment of  onlookers,  when  he  touched  the 
pickanniny's  cheek  and  discovered  how 
dainty  the   skin  felt: 

"  As  delicate  as  any  white  baby's,  and  you 
never  saw  a  white  baby  with  such  beautiful 
eyes,"  he  declared. 

"  'Cose,  honey,"  exclaimed  the  black 
mammy,  gazing  seriously  at  him,  her  own 
soft  eyes  wide  open,  "  didn't  de  same  God 
make  us  all!"  whereupon  silence  fell  on 
Bristow  and   the   others. 

When  Bristow  built  his  cottage  he  se- 
lected an  east  and  south  exposure.  His 
friends  remonstrated: 

"  Don't  you  know,  Bristow,  how  hot  the 
sun  beats  down  on  summer  days  in  Colo- 
rado?    Why,  man,  you'll  melt!" 

"  Don't  you  know,"  said  Bristow  in  ex- 
change, "  that  on  the  warmest  day  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  get  into  the  shade  and  you 
will  be  cool?" 

"  But  how  the  sun  will  glare  in  at  those 


south  windows." 

"  Yes,  and  its  glare  is  invariably  tempered 
by  the  soft  south  wind.  In  the  winter,  when 
the  sun  is  welcome,  one  has  less  ice  and 
snow  on  the  sidewalk.  Our  beautiful 
mother  is  always  overflowing  with  com- 
pensations— when  we  adapt  ourselves  to  her 
moods. 

From  cellar  to  garret  Bristow  contended 
and  felt  obliged  to  give  reasons — what  a 
queer  house  it  would  have  been  had  he  fol- 
lowed the  neighborly  and  diverse  sugges- 
tions! One  would  have  no  cellar  because 
cellars  are  unhealthy,  another  insisted  upon 
a  cellar  under  the  entire  structure.  One 
was  opposed  to  garrets  because  garrets  are 
places  for  refuse  and  are  sanctuaries  for 
rats  and  mice.  Another  liked  a  garret  be- 
cause it  was  pleasantly  associated  in  his 
mind  with  damp  days,  while  still  another 
deprecated  garrets  because  of  youthful  tribu- 
lations lingering  in  his  memory — Bristow's 
garret  is  immense.  Open  fireplaces  and 
grates  were  dirty,  said  one,  and  a  source  of 
misery  to  the  light  of  the  house.  One  man's 
wife,  insisted  the  protestant,  had  applied  for 
a  divorce  because  of  grates.  Steam  heat, 
suggested  another,  threatened  leaks  and  was 
not  uniform;  hot  air,  declared  another,  was 
conducive  to  drafts  and  pneumonia.  Bristow 
has  grates  and  the  sunshine  lingers  about 
the  house  on  cloudy  days. 

But  what  could  have  moved  Bristow  to  in- 
troduce such  an  odd  window  in  the  west 
gable,  a  window  at  least  eight  feet  long 
horizontally,  and  three  feet  high!  One  single 
light    of    absolutely    perfect    French    plate; 
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it  marred  the  appearance  of  that  entire  end 
of  the  house.  The  neighbors  concluded  that 
Bristow  was  a  man  of  odd  fancies  and  he 
was  allowed  the  window  under  protest.  This 
window  served  as  one  of  the  outlooks  of  the 
owner's  den;  the  south  window,  of  an  ordi- 
nary pattern,  commanded  a  view  of  the 
electric  light  swinging  at  the  intersection 
of  the  streets,  and  afforded  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  the  shadows  from  the  foliage 
of  the  elms  on  summer  nights,  and  of  the 
ghostly  limbs  in  winter.  This  den  was 
twenty  feet  long,  perhaps  by  twelve  in  width. 
had  a  low  ceiling,  a  mantel  and  a  grate, 
and  the  walls  were  done  in  terra  cotta.  At 
the  end  furthest  from  the  odd-looking 
window  was  a  flat  top  desk,  where  Bristow 
was  wont  to  work  upon  occasion,  or  read 
with  the  desk  for  a  foot  rest.  Along  one 
side  were  book  cases,  conveniently  low  and 
well  filled,  while  above  an  engraving  or  two 
relieved  the  plainness  of  the  walls.  Over 
the  mantel  was  a  broken  trout  rod,  pre- 
served as  a  memento,  and  above  it  a  por- 
trait in  oil — the  portrait  of  a  beautiful 
woman  with  a  wealth  of  love  in  the  brown 
eyes  for  the  little  four-year-old  on  the  same 
canvas,  who  looked  up  into  the  brown  depths 
confidently,  yet  with  a  ripple  of  mischief  on 
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his  rosy  face.  A  variety  of  pipes  lying  on 
the  mantel  and  a  Japanese  jar  hinted  of  de- 
lightful solace  of  winter  nights,  when  it 
stormed  outside  and  the  grate  was  indeed 
grateful  in  warmth  and  invited  one  to 
dreams.  And  dreaming  was  a  weakness  of 
Bristow's. 

He  stood  at  the  south  window  for  half 
an  hour  one  evening,  leaning  against  the 
side,  watching  the  snowflakes  silently  falling 
aslant  between  him  and  the  arc  light.  Then 
he  drew  down  the  curtain,  turned  out  the 
lamp  on  the  desk,  possessed  himself  of  a 
great  easy  chair  in  front  of  the  grate  and 
with  his  head  comfortably  resting,  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  faces 
above  him.  The  glow  from  the  fire  seemed 
always  to  him  to  deaden  the  accessories  of 
gown  and  headdress  and  to  intensify  the 
warmth  of  those  faces,  to  give  them  an  air 
of  life  looking  out  of  the  shadows  and  down 
at  him,  for  no  matter  what  position  he  took 
or  at  what  angle,  the  dark  eyes  seemed 
to  follow  him  always  with  the  same  smile 
of  loving  tenderness.  Into  his  soul  there 
crept  a  longing  that  was  welcome,  more 
earnest  because  in  a  sense  unattainable,  and 
that  expressed  itself  in  the  prayer: 

"  Backward,   turn   backward,   oh   Time,   in   your   flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  to-night." 

Bristow  uttered  the  appeal  fervently  but 
still  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  such  as  the 
little  one  on  the  canvas  might  have  worn 
in  putting  up  a  child's  supplication,  hardly 
fearing  a  denial  yet  not  certain  of  conces- 
sion. The  old  trout  rod  caught  his  eye  for 
an  instant  and  served  as  a  connecting  link, 
resolving  itself  into  a  rude  pole  with  a  crook 
at  the  end  and  a  bunch  of  worms  dangling, 
that  had  in  it  a  promise  of  fatal  results  to 
any  stray  eel  inhabitating  the  brook  that 
skirted  a  broad  meadow.  He  saw  the  alder 
bushes  with  a  wealth  of  berries,  a  grand 
old  sycamore  on  the  verge  of  the  water, 
slightly  turbid  from  a  recent  shower,  and 
the  little  pool  under  the  roots  of  the  old 
tree.  He  saw  the  bait  sink  below  the  sur- 
face, felt  the  pole's  point  touch  the  bottom, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  unmistakable 
seizure  of  the  lure.  Then  he  remembered 
the  sudden  elevation  of  the  pole,  a  writhing 
eel  in  mid-air,  and  the  shriek  of  a  woman. 
A  little  woman  in  a  summer  dress  of  white, 
dainty,  clinging  stuff,  that  enhanced  the 
grace  of  every  movement  of  the  shrinking 
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figure;  her  hands  were  extended  to  ward  oft 
the  impending  horror,  and  from  one  wrist 
dangled   a   broad-brimmed   straw   hat.     And 
the    face!     a    beautiful    face — the    forehead 
framed  in  a  cluster  of  short  dark  curls,  the 
red   lips  parted   disclosing  the  white,   even 
teeth,    and   the   brown   eyes   magnificent   in 
their  expression  of  abhorrence.     All  this  he 
caught  as  he  turned  at  the  shriek.    When  the 
captured   fish    loosened    its   precarious   hold 
and   dropped   to   the   ground   there   was   an- 
other  half-suppressed   cry    of   fear,    a   half 
turn,  a  gathering  up  of  skirts  and  a  hasty  re- 
treat of  a  few  steps — the  alarm  was  honest; 
she   dared  not  stand   still,   or  run  away  or 
come  to  him.     Bristow  of  ten  laughed  as  he 
went  to  her,  and  sighed  now,  with  a  smile 
on  his  lips,  while  he  looked  up  at  the  picture. 
And    again    that    face,    always    the    same, 
was  turned  up  to  him  as  he  clung  with  one 
hand,  like  a  young  monkey,  to  a  swinging 
vine   where   the   fox   grapes   hung  beautiful 
and  lush,  and  dropped  into  the  extended  pink 
palms  a  tempting  cluster;  the  skins  of  some 
were   broken  by  the  fall  and  the  rich  juice 
offered  a  contrast  to  the  hands  whose  touch 
was  unlike  any  other  he  had  ever  known; 
he  could  see  the  colors,  the  pink  and  white 
tinged  with  the  delicate  purple  stains.     He 
could  see  the  broad  meadow  with  its  waving 
grass  ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  above  all  the 
sweet    monitor    and    best    friend,    happy    as 
himself,   standing  there — the  chief  light  in 
all  the  joys  of  that  summer  afternoon! 

And  again,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the 
autumn  leaves  were  falling  and  there  was  a 
weary  head  softly  pillowed,  with  threads 
of  silver  here  and  there  about  the  temples, 
yet  to  him  there  was  no  change  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  beautiful  face. 

The  quail  were  calling  to  each  other  out 
of  the  brush  and  tangle  skirting  the  meadow 
as  he  stood  in  the  midst.  The  dainty  hues 
of  the  autumn  twilight  were  giving  way 
to  darkness  when  he  heard  the  familiar 
sound  of  wings.  The  approach  was  swift, 
whirring  over  the  open;  the  little  twelve- 
gauge  was  quickly  brought  to  the  shoulder 
and  directed  at  a  bevy  of  a  dozen  or  more 
flying  close  together;  half  the  flock  would 
come  to  grief,  no  doubt;  they  passed,  the 
trigger  was  pressed,  the  hammer  fell — it  was 
the  only   response! 

"  It  is  the  first  time  the  caps  have  failed 
me.    It  is  not  your  fault,  little  gun — we  have 


five — perhaps  that  is  enough — she  will  need 
only  one,  maybe  not  that!" 

And  yet  again,  not  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  but  only  after  a  little  while,  there 
came  a  change.  The  beautiful  face  was  white 
and  still,  and  there  was  no  responsive  light 
for  a  moment  in  the  loving  eyes,  but  only 
for  a  moment;  and  then,  the  shock  passing, 
the  face  was  the  same  as  it  had  always  been 
to  him.  With  his  own  still  upturned 
to  the  one  above  the  mantel  he  thought  of 
the  snow  falling  outside,  and  of  one  mound 
that  was  being  covered,  the  one  among  many 
that  claimed  an  interest  for  him,  and  he 
thought,  with  a  little  shiver,  of  the  cold, 
the  desolateness  and  the  dreadful  quiet,  and 
the  cry  escaped  him: 

"  Mother  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore, 
Take   me   again   to   your   heart  as   of  yore." 

And  then  he  was  conscious  of  a  noise  out- 
side his  door  and  a  fumbling  at  the  knob. 
Brushing  his  hand  across  his  eyes  he  saw 
again  a  bright  baby  face  peering  in  at  him 
and  another  looking  over  the  first  one's 
flaxen  head. 

"  Come,  Governor;  come,  Belle,"  and  the 
apparitions  in  white  responded  by  climbing 
into  his  lap  and  stretching  out  four  pink 
feet  that  become  transparent  in  the  light 
of  the  glowing  coal. 

"  You  have  brought  your  stockings,  I  see," 
continues  Bristow,  adjusting  himself  and  his 
pretty  burdens  to  the  situation. 

"When  will  he  come?"  inquires  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

"  Some  time  in  the  night." 
"  I  wish  I  could  see  him." 
"  To    see    him    would    destroy    the    pretty 
mystery.     No  one  has  ever  seen  him." 
"  Is  he  sure  to  come?"  inquired  Belle, 
"  Sure  to  come,"  Bristow  affirms,  and  the 
weight  in  the  aching  heart  flitted  just  as  She 
would  have  wished. 

"  He  always  comes,"  declared  the  Gover- 
nor with  an  air  of  reproof  for  the  doubt 
suggested. 

"Tell   us  a  story,   Papa!"  pleads  Belle. 
"What  shall  it  be,  a  fairy  tale?" 
"  About    Samson    and    the    lion    and    the 
gates,"  interposes  the  Governor. 

"  About  poor  little  Joseph  and  his  coat," 
suggests   Belle. 

And  Bristow,  laughing,  compromised  on 
the  story  of  the  Light  that  shone  over 
Bethlehem    in    Judea    quite     two     thousand 
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years  before,  and  on  the  birth  of  the  re- 
ligion that  was  to  teach  men  of  the  Father's 
love. 

Later,  when  the  mythical  visitor  had  ac- 
complished his  mission,  his  aides-de-camp 
lingered.  The  fire  had  burned  low  in  the 
grate  and  Bristow  stood  by  the  desk,  one 
hand  on  the  lamp,  taking  a  final  survey  of 
the  offering  that  knows  no  sacrifice. 

"  Everything  seems  in  place,"  he  says, 
gently,  his  arm  finding  its  way  around  the 
figure  at  his  side. 

"  How  happy  they  will  be,"  she  answers, 
looking  up.  "  To-morrow  will  be  beautiful 
— it  stopped  snowing  some  time  ago  and  the 
moon  shines  brightly.    Look!" 

Bristow  had  extinguished  the  lamp,  the 
room  was  quite  dark,  and  they  stood  facing 
the  odd  window  in  the  western  gable.  Thirty 
miles  away  Monte  Rosa  reflected  the  moon's 
rays,  as  she  stood  towering  and  white,  gar- 
mented in  her  fresh  Christmas  robe;  her 
summit  was  quite  as  clearly  defined  against 
the  azure  as  it  would  be  at  mid-day,  the  deep 
gorge  in  her  breast  lying  in  shadow  and 
marked  by  the  glittering  apex  of  a  less  pre- 
tentious mountain  in  front;  the  foothills 
rising  tier  after  tier  to  the  grand  range  were 
visible  for  miles,  and  yet  seeming  only  rods 
to  the  enraptured  onlookers. 

The  magnificent  picture  was  framed  by 
the  casing  of  the  odd  window. 


Bristow  is  not  averse  to  light  exercise  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  in  the  crisp  air  of  the 
morning  he  amuses  himself  cleaning  the 
snow  from  the  sidewalk.  While  so  engaged 
he  is  hailed  by  Katie — Katie  is  the  elder  of 
four  belonging  to  a  widow  neighbor  who 
goes  choring — she  has  just  put  behind  her 
barely  ten  summers,  she  has  dark  hair,  blue 
eyes  with  freckles  under  them,  a  bit  of  a 
nose  that  seems  a  suggestion  merely,  teeth 
slightly  prominent,  an  air  beyond  her  years, 
and  a  cheery  voice: 

"  A  Merry  Christmas,  Mr.  Bristow." 

Bristow  pauses  in  his  work,  straightens 
himself  and  pushes  his  hat  back  from  his 
flushed  forehead  before  he  answers.  When 
he  does  answer  the  smile  on  Katie's  face 
brightens,  if  that  is  possible. 

"  A  Merry  Christmas,  Katie,  and  many 
of  them  to  you.  Did  Santa  Claus  call?" 
The  question  was  one  of  full  assurance. 

"  Didn't  he,  though,  and  you  should  see 
the  turkey,"  as  if  the  turkey  was  the  crown- 
ing effort  of  the  munificent  visitor: 

"GOD  BLESS  SANTA  CLAUS,  MR. 
BRISTOW." 

"  Amen,"  says  the  other  reverently,  lifting 
his  hat,  and  Katie  retraces  her  steps,  Bristow 
watching  with  head  uncovered  until  she 
disappears  at  the  corner. 

What  gift  so  precious  as  the  blessing  of  a 
little  child! 


DIANA    STOLE    HER    KISS. 


3*  NDYMION  dwelt  on  Patmos  high, 
_,   A  shepherd  lad  so  fair  and  shy; 
He  never  dreamed  that  Cynthia  chaste 
So  slily  yearned  his  lips  to  taste. 
Artemis  blushed  to  own  the  truth; 
Her  heart  was  touched  by  handsome  youth ; 
A  wreath,  so  soft,  of  poppies  red 
She  wove  and  placed  upon  his  head; 
In  slumbers  deep   he  fell — Oh,  bliss! 
And  while  he  slept   she  stole  her  kiss! 

— J.    Mayne  Baltimore. 
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HOUGAR,  puma,  panther,  mountain 
lion — call  him  what  you  will, 
"  Felis  Concolor "  in  cowboy 
parlance  is  merely  an  "  ornary 
yaller  thief — and  a  durned  cow- 
ardly cne  at  that!  "  With  the  cowardice 
characteristic  of  all  thieves  he  skulks  by  day 
and  rarely  ventures  forth  save  at  night;  he 
will  run  in  terror  from  a  mongrel  dog  less 
than  half  his  size  and  never  fights  unless 
cornered — after  the  manner  of  thieves  the 
world  over.  Yet  this  very  cowardice  makes 
him  the  most  hated  scourge  of  the  ranges 
because  he  always  strikes  foully  and  from 
ambush  and  never  once  puts  up  a  fight  in 
the  open  where  he  can  be  gotten  at,  and 
never  fights  at  all  when  he  can,  by  any  pos- 
sible chance,  save  his  neck  by  flight. 

From  a  cowman's  standpoint  he  has  but 
one  virtue  and  that  is  his  much  to  be  com- 
mended love  for  mutton.  One  particular 
cat  of  my  knowledge  killed  over  three  hun- 
dred sheep  out  of  one  southwestern  Colorado 
flock  in  less  than  seven  months,  eating  but 
a  comparative  few  to  the  scores  he  killed 
seemingly  for  the  fun  of  it.     For  over  two 


years  he  terrorized  the  herders  in  that  sec- 
tion, against  all  whose  wiles  and  machina- 
tions for  his  downfall  he  seemed  immune. 
From  a  peculiarity  in  his  spoor — the  left 
hind  foot  being  splayed  from  a  previous  ex- 
perience with  a  steel  trap  of  which  he  had, 
however,  cleverly  managed  to  divest  him- 
self— his  ravages  were  easily  ascribed;  he 
never  hunted  in  company  and  was  finally 
killed  by  the  writer,  before  whose  collie 
puppy  the  big  coward  "  treed '  on  being 
closely  pressed.  A  rather  clumsily  placed 
flank  shot  from  a  Colt's  .44  brought  him  to 
the  ground,  where  the  yearling  collie  of  less 
than  a  third  his  weight  and  size,  finished 
him  within  five  minutes,  getting,  however, 
pretty  badly  used  up  in  the  scrimmage.  I 
have  seen  a  healthy,  uninjured  "  lion,"  over 
nine  feet  long  from  tip  to  tip,  caught  and 
killed  inside  of  that  time  by  two  mongrel 
half-bred  dogs  (mixed  bull  and  collie)  and 
I  have  known  of  one  which  was  actually 
whipped  in  fair  fight  by  a  mother  burro  de- 
fending her  foal.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
he  is  the  worst  colt  and  calf  killer  known  on 
the  range  and  more  young  stock  is  destroyed 
by  these  pests  than  by  all  the  other  range 
vermin  put  together.  Quite  naturally  there- 
fore he  is  an  object  of  prime  aversion  and 
the  "  punchers "  never  overlook  a  bet  in 
which  he  figures. 

These  animals  vary  considerably  in  both 
color  and  size.  I  have  killed  them  in  all 
shades  between  gray  and  reddish  brown,  the 
tint  usually  being  a  more  or  less  blended 
tan,  lightest  on  the  under  parts.  Up  to  five 
years  ago  the  biggest  cougar  T  ever  saw  was 
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under  seven  feet, 
in  length,  but  in 
'97     I     shot     one 

which  went  113  inches  and  heard  V  v 

of   another,     which     I    was     de- 
pendably informed  measured  ten  feet 
and   an   inch.     The   tail   is   about   one 
third  or  slightly  more  of  the  entire  length 
of  the  animal  and  the  measurements  are 
made  from  tip  of  nose  to  end  of  tail,  both  ■  ; 

extended  in  a  straight  line. 
In  thirty  years'  experience  with  these  beasts, 
during  which   time   I   have   lived   largely   in   localities 
infested    by    them,    and    have    had    exceptionally    good 
facilities  for  their  observation  and  study,  I  have  never 
once  heard  the  stereotyped  "  human-like  wailing  cry " 
which  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  make  for  the  im- 
puted purpose  of  luring  people  to  their  deaths.     I  have 
seen    them    under    all    kinds    of    emotional    conditions 
— in  love  and  in  fury;  in  the  act  of  leaping  upon  their 
prey  and  in  the  throes  of  their  death  struggle;  in  sick- 
ness and  health;   trapped  and  at  liberty;   and  I  never 
heard  them  make  any  other  sound  than  a  low  purring, 
a  vicious  sibilant  hiss  or  a  hoarse  coughing  snarl.     I 
had  two  of  them  domesticated  with  me  for  three  years 
and  my  observation  is  that  they  are  the 
most  silent  of  all  American  carnivora. 
Experience     convinces     me     that 
their       method 
of    attack 
generally     a 
pounce    upon 


the 
witn- 
ers  of 
their  prey 
with  the  neck 
as  an  objective 
point.  The  necks  are 
nearly  always  broken, 
seemingly  by  a  wrench- 
ing bite,  while  the  loins 
are  invariably  scarified 
by  the  claws  of  the  hind 
feet.  The  leap  is  usually 
but  not  invariably  taken 
from  an  eminence,  and 
'  the  weight  alone  of  a  full 
grown  lion  is  enough 
to  break  down  and  par- 
alyze an  animal  of  the 
colt,  calf  or  deer  size,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  are  well 
authenticated  instances  of 
cougars  jumping  fully 
twenty  feet  upon  their 
victims  under  fav- 
or a  b  1  e  circum- 
stances. In  this 
c  on  n  ection  i  t 
may  be  remark- 
ed that  these 
animals  so 
seldom  make 
an  attack 
upon  hu- 
man be- 
ings that 
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all   the   instances   in    my   ' 
knowledge  may  be  count- 
ed on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  leaving  out  the  thumb — and 
two  of  these  are  subject  to  grave 
doubt. 

He  is  essentially  a  timber  ani- 
mal, haunting  thick  cover  among 
rocky    cliffs    by    preference    although 
he     makes     much      of      his     opportunities 
among      the      comparatively      open      cedar 
and     pifion     forests     when     the     migrating 
deer  are  on  the  trails.     He  is  an  adept  at 
stalking,  crouching  so  low  and  conforming 
in  color  so  closely  to  the  ground  tints  that 
he  is  almost  indiscernible  to  an  unpracticed 
eye  even  when  on  fairly  open  ground.     Once 
he   is   started,   however,   he   is   the   plainest 
object  in  the  landscape  by  reason  of  the  high 
curving  bounds  which  seem  to  keep  him  con- 
tinually in  the  air.     For  an  animal  of  his  size  he  can.  when 
skulking  in  small  brush,  put  in  a  greater  percentage  of  disap- 
pearance  than    can   any   other   animal    larger   than   a   shrew 
mouse. 

A  peculiar  habit  of  the  cougar  is  the  "  caching  "  or  covering  with  leaf 
and  stick  trash  of  any  kill  which  is  not  at  once  devoured.  At  these  caches 
he  is  easily  trapped  should  he  return  to  them,  which,  however,  he  seldom 
does  unless  compelled  by  hunger  arising  from  an  extreme  paucity  of  game. 
I  have  known  a  cougar  to  kill  and  cache  five  deer  in  one  day,  neither  of 
which  was  afterward  disturbed  by  him. 

Occasionally  a  cougar  is  caught  at  a  disadvantage  in  open  country,  gen- 
erally absorbed  in  a  meal  on  some  unfortunate  yearling  or  surprised  while 
crossing  between  covers.  In  such  cases  he  affords  the  reckless  cowpunchers 
considerable  fun,  which  is  fast  and  furious  while  it  lasts.  One  particular  in- 
stance of  this  kind  I  recall  with  a  vivid  distinctness. 

In  company  with  two  well  known  New  Mexican  "  buckeros,"  Tom  Dole 
and  Chan  Butler,  I  was  riding  for  strays  on  the  broken  mesas  below  the  La 
Sal  mountains  in  Utah.     We  were  working  for  the  Lacey  outfit,   and   had 
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very  good  strings.  It  happened  this 
particular  day  that  we  were  riding  the  top 
horses  of  the  whole  L-C  "  cavvey  "  and  they 
were  fairly  fresh. 

We  had  not  got  more  than  a  mile  from 
camp  when  Tom  spied  something  near  the 
foot  of  a  cedar  bluff  and  swung  in  behind  it 
to  investigate.  We  were  leisurely  jogging 
along  at  a  fox  trot  when  we  heard  his  gun, 
and  looking  around  saw  the  smoke  of  his 
second  shot.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  we 
saw  a  long,  lithe,  bounding  object  directly 
ahead  of  him  and  coming  quarteringly  to- 
ward us. 

"  Lion ! "  said  Chan,  putting  the  iron  into 
his  horse,  riding  wide  to  head  the  cat  off, 
while  I  pulled  up  so  as  to  complete  the  tri- 
angle and  get  him  between  us.  I  cannot  now 
recall  a  more  beautiful  bit  of  action  than 
the  going  of  that  beast.  He  hit  the  ground 
like  a  coiled  spring  in  long,  easy,  graceful 
bounds  that  never  seemed  to  tire,  gaining 
fresh  impetus  with  every  spurt  of  dust  that 
Tom  threw  up  at  his  heels — for  he  was  shoot- 
ing beautifully  close  considering  the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  the  fact  that  his 
horse  was  jumping  nearly  as  fast  and  high 
as  the  lion  was. 

Apparently  not  seeing  either  Chan  or  my- 
self, who  were  on  slightly  lower  ground 
and  somewhat  screened  from  his  view  by 
a  thin  line  of  high  greasewood,  the  big  cat 
got  almost  directly  between  us  before  he 
discovered  his  predicament.  His  only  chance 
was  to  keep  straight  ahead  as  we  closed  in 
upon  him  and  he  went  through  like  a  flash, 
heading  for  a  timbered  gully  some  mile 
ahead  of  us. 

Our  horses  by  this  time  had  caught  the 
infection,  and  for  a  minute  I  was  sentient 
of  only  one  thing — and  that  was  the  ex- 
tremely small  chance  I  would  have  of  ever 
going  cat  coursing  again  ir  old  "  Durango  " 
ever  fouled  a  badger  hole!  Then  the  mad 
delight  of  the  pace  possessed  me  and  I  hug- 
ged the  leather  and  frantically  yelled  en- 
couragement to  the  horse  who  was  going 
like  a  cyclone  and  rapidly  eating  up  the 
gap  between  me  and  the  animated  ball 
ahead. 

But  fast  as  he  was,  old  "  Highball "  was 
faster  and  almost  with  despair  I  saw  that 
lean,  gray  head  creeping  past,  and  caught  a 


whiff  of  sulphurous  smoke  from  the  Colt's 
whose  report  was  lost  in  the  thunder  of  the 
hoofs.  Low  and  behind!  I  noted  with  a  fierce 
sense  of  ungenerous  satisfaction  as  I  threw 
my  own  gun  up  and  took  a  snap  at  the 
elusive  form  ahead.  The  cat  gave  a  great  jump 
sideways  and  I  was  nearly  unseated  by  the 
attendant  whirl  of  old  Durango,  who  in- 
stantly changed  his  course  conformably. 
Again  and  again  I  fired  with  no  effect  and 
Chan  was  like  unfortunate.  Then,  as  the 
lion  turned  once  more  in  my  direction  I 
ripped  a  chunk  out  of  his  ham  and  he 
doubled  up  with  a  snarl.  Durango  stopped 
instantly  and  I  nearly  went  over  his  head, 
recovering  just  in  time  to  see  Chan  swing 
his  .44  once  more  on  the  again  running  cou- 
gar who  turned  a  double  sommersault  at  the 
report  and  lay  still.  My  first  cat  course  was 
over! 

I  have  coursed  the  yellow  scourge  many 
times  since,  but  only  once  with  success 
when  unaccompanied  by  dogs.  In  the  bleak 
adobe  barrancas  that  lie  along  the  Big 
Sandy,  between  the  Hualpi  and  Aquarius 
mountains  in  Arizona,  I  once  encountered  a 
cougar  feeding  on  a  porcupine  in  a  little 
box  wash.  Being  unarmed  I  ran  him  just 
in  a  spirit  of  mere  sport  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that,  although  that  I  was  but  indif- 
ferently mounted  on  a  big  American  cavalry 
horse  of  no  particular  speed,  I  was  actually 
able  to  run  over  him  several  times  and 
finally  forced  him  to  tree  in  a  low  scrub 
where  I  held  him  until  a  nearby  prospector 
went  to  camp  and  got  his  rifle. 

On  examining  him  we  found  that  not  only 
his  forepaws,  neck  and  breast,  but  his 
tongue,  jaws  and  nostrils  as  well,  were  brist- 
ling with  porcupine  quills,  which  may  ac- 
count for  his  inability  or  disinclination  to 
run. 

Coursing  cougars  with  dogs  is,  to  my 
mind,  but  very  tame  sport,  the  whole  event 
resolving  itself  into  a  matter  of  cold  scent 
trailing  and  a  consummating  shooting  of 
the  beast  out  of  a  tree.  There  is  in  this 
kind  of  hunting  neither  danger  nor  excite- 
ment other  than  the  rough  and  tumble  fin- 
ish which  some  men  seem  to  delight  in  forc- 
ing their  poor  dogs  to  make.  The  scent  of 
a  cougar  lies  so  strong  that  almost  any  dog 
can  hold  it,  one  of  the  best  lion  dogs  I  ever 
saw  being  a  cross  between  a  greyhound  and 
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a  collie.  Usually  a  hound  is  employed  as  a 
strike  dog  to  work  up  a  cold  trail  while  the 
mongrels  do  the  serious  work  when  the  cat 
is  knocked  out  of  the  tree.  In  the  winter 
of  '94  a  local  hunter  surprised  a  lioness 
and  four  cubs  feeding  on  a  deer  near  my 
ranch  in  Routt  County,  Colorado,  and  killed 
them    all    before    they    could    reach    cover. 


For  one  of  the  Felidice  the  cougar  possesses 
surprisingly  small  vitality  and  is  very  easily 
killed  in  consequence.  The  modern  high- 
velocitied  mushroom  bullets  make  horrible 
wounds  in  his  soft  flesh  and  I  have  known 
an  exceptionally  large  one  to  succumb  to 
a  .22  short  bullet  at  the  hands  of  a  boy, 
armed  only  with  a  cheap  Flobert. 


Bj  Courtesy  S.  P.  R.  R.  0 


YOSEMITE. 


THOU  hast  Earth's  utmost  beauty,  mighty 
gem 
Of  ice-wrought  granite  from  the  hand  of 

God! 
And  never  man  thy  purple  deeps  hath  trod 
But  he  hath  felt  the  awe  that  mantles  them. 


Thou  art  the  loveliest  poem  of  Nature;  thou 
Art  Music,  Mystery  and  Magnitude! 
What  eye  e'er  thy  majestic  beauty  viewed 

But  wept  and  led  the  hushed  soul  to  bow. 

— Henna)!  Schcffaucr. 
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EING  thirty  years  of 
age,  my  fly-book  is  of  an 
old-fashioned  pattern.  Its 
green  Russia-leather  cover, 
belted  with  a  narrow  strap, 
is  worn  with  use;  one  of 
the  inside  pockets,  where 
favorites  casts  are  stowed 
away  in  envelopes,  gapes  at  the  seams  and 
the  parchment  leaves  have  lost  their  silky 
whiteness.  The  book  is  inter-leaved  with 
sheets  of  soft  flannel  to  whose  fluffy  surface 
cling  discarded  flies  that  have  seen  service 
in  many  waters.  These  veterans  are  sparks 
that  set  fire  to  a  train  of  recollections. 

Every  angler,  when  he  goes  a-fishing,  un- 
consciously makes  additions  to  his  mental 
picture-gallery.  Scenes  and  incidents  lodge, 
indistinct,  yet  unfaded,  in  his  memory, 
till  some  link  with  the  past  illumines  the 
dim  chambers  of  the  brain  and  old  scenes 
flash  before  him  bright  with  the  sunshine 
of  departed  hours.  Turning  over  the  leaves 
I  find  that  many  a  broken  hook  and  ruffled 
feather  throws  a  light  upon  half-forgotten 
days  and  calls  to  mind  companions  of  the 
craft  who  now  live  half  a  world  away. 

Here  is  an  old  Blue  Upright,  still  linked 
by  a  thread  of  frayed  gut  to  its  yokefellow, 
a  Silver  Twist.  Plies  of  the  English  West 
country  and  the  spring,  they  bring  back  my 
earliest  attempts  at  fishing.  Who  forgets 
his  first  trout?  I  seem  to  see  again  the 
Devonshire  farmer  who  gave  me  leave  to 
fish  in  his  small  riparian  right  on  the  Ot- 
ter, his  sceptical  smile  at  the  new  varnished 
rod  and  the  yet  virgin  creel.  The  Otter, 
moreover,  is  no  ordinary  stream;  one  of  its 
sources  drains  from  Helicon.  Thackeray 
knew  it,  and  Clive  Newcome  wandered  dis- 
consolate by  the  banks  of  "  Brawl."  The 
Silver  Twist  is  colored  like  an  angler's  sky, 


grey  with  gleams  of  light.  It  is  a  dropper 
on  the  cast  of  all  who  fish  Exmoor  waters, 
a  lure  for  the  golden  sided  trout  of  dark- 
ling Lynn,  or  dimpled  Bagworthy — the 
stream  that  led  "  girt  Jan  Ridd  "  to  Lorna 
Doone. 

This  bunch  of  dainty  midgets,  tied  on  the 
smallest  of  hooks  by  the  finest  of  drawn 
gut,  are  North  country  spiders.  The  brooks 
that  well  out  from  the  limestone  rocks  of 
the  Yorkshire  worlds  are  of  unsullied  purity. 
"  Fish  fine  and  fish  far,"  is  the  motto  of  the 
Northern  angler.  What  can  be  finer  than 
these  shreds  of  plover  and  dotterel  feathers, 
busked  out  from  the  eye  of  the  hook  so  that 
they  open  and  shut  in  a  gentle  current,  as 
the  "  umbrella  "  of  a  Medusa  pulsates  in  the 
salt  waters?  They  delude  the  canny,  speckled 
trout  with  the  image  of  a  drowning  spider. 
Equally  enticing  are  they  to  the  carmine- 
daubed  "  rainbows  "  of  the  Far  West,  when 
the  pools  are  lapped  scant  and  low  by  the 
summer  drought. 

Next  comes  a  broad  winged  fly  of  larger 
growth.  A  turkey,  or  barnyard  fowl,  was 
plucked  to  feather  it  with  a  wing  of  dappled 
brown;  a  twist  of  yellow  silk  furnished  it 
with  a  body.  The  March  Brown  is,  of  course, 
a  spring  fly  and  its  name  evokes  memories 
of  Tweedside.  When  the  hawthorns  are 
budding  around  Dryburgh  and  "  fair  Mel- 
rose," the  "  browns "  come  sailing  down 
the  storied  river  in  squadrons.  The  spring 
quickens  in  the  cold  veins  of  the  big.  trout 
that  lie  in  the  pools  of  Tweed;  and  they  rise 
to  the  showers  of  fly  with  a  noise  like  a 
dropping  rainstorm.  In  Scotland  the  trout 
takes  rank  lower  than  the  salmon,  the  "  fish  " 
par  excellence;  and  trout  fishing  is,  or  used 
to  be,  open  to  all  comers.  So  in  mild  April 
its  banks  were  sought  by  many;  by  college 
lads  from  Edinburgh,  weavers  from  Gal- 
ashiels, and  "  bodies  "  from  Peebles. 

The  March  Brown  is  an  all-round  fly,  big 
enough  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  a  grilse,  but 
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these  red  and  black  wingless  hackles  are 
for  trout  alone.  Grayling,  indeed,  will  take 
them;  the  silvery  brown  umber  has  the  same 
gourmand  fancies  as  its  speckled  cousin. 
The  hackles  bristle  out  like  the  woolly  bear 
caterpillar,  or  palmer.  The  imitations  were 
the  favorite  flies,  if  not  the  invention,  of 
Stewart,  a  Scottish  angler  who  wrote  a  little 
book  on  fly-fishing  and  who  passed  a  blame- 
less, if  not  very  strenuous  life  in  the  pur- 
suit of  that  art.  Strenuous  in  one  sense  he 
was,  for,  according  to  a  gamekeeper  who 
could  never  beat  him,  with  Stewart  a  day's 
fishing  mean  "  twenty-four  hours  of  creep- 
ing and  crawling."  Stewart's  theory  was  a 
simple  one.  He  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  fish 
and,  never  troubling  himself  to  inquire  what 
natural  fly  might  be  in  season,  he  changed 
his  hackles  to  suit  the  color  of  the  water. 
Excellent  flies  they  are  for  the  pastoral 
country  of  Burns  and  the  Ettrick  shepherd, 


pools.  It  glistens  there  like  the  wing  cover 
of  a  brilliant  beetle.  That  may  account 
for  its  general  attractiveness,  for  a  fat 
water  beetle  is  a  tit-bit  for  a  trout.  Its 
magic,  at  any  rate,  is  as  effectual  with  the 
trout  of  California  as  with  those  of  its 
country  of  origin. 

To  trace  the  introduction  of  the  artificial 
fly  into  this  continent  would  be  an  inter- 
esting subject  for  research.  One  would  like 
to  believe  that  some  pilgrim  in  the  May- 
flower brought  with  him  a  pocket-book 
stored  with  dubbing  and  patterns  of  the 
originals  feathered  by  Walton.  There  were 
many  West  country  men  among  the  first 
settlers,  therefore  some  trout  fishers. 
Endicott  is  a  Devonshire  name — racy  of  the 
soil,  like  clotted  cream  or  Blue  Uprights. 
At  any  rate,  the  New  Englanders,  whether 
they  lobbed  a  worm  or  cast  a  fly,  gave  the 
beloved   name   of   trout  to   the  first   gamy, 


where  peat-stained  streams  slip  down  be- 
tween round-shouldered  grassy  hills,  and 
under  ruined  Border  towers  to  join  the 
Tweed.  But  like  the  caterpillar,  their 
prototype,  the  flies  are  international  and 
entice  trout  from  Maine  to  California. 

Another  cosmopolitan  is  the  Coch-y- 
bouddu,  a  Welshman  by  its  odd  name  and 
one  of  the  most  valued  flies  in  my  book. 
That  would  be  my  selection  if  I  were  com- 
pelled to  renounce  all  but  one  fly.  Its  brown 
hackle,  when  well  made,  floats  out  and 
quivers  in  the  water  as  if  alive;  the  metallic 
green  of  its  peacock  herl  body  reflects  the 
sunlight   even   under   the    surface   of   dark 


spotted  fish  they  discovered  in  the  new  land. 
And  when  the  first  brook  trout  rose  to  an 
artificial  fly,  one  may  be  certain  that  the 
lure  was  home  made. 

Nowadays  few  amateurs  tie  their  own 
flies.  The  art  requires  abundant  leisure, 
trained  fingers,  and  more  patience  than 
twentieth-century  men  possess.  Modern 
angling  books  mostly  omit  the  chapter  on 
fly-making  which  was  included  in  those  dear 
old  green  backed  volumes  which  the  eager 
youth  of  the  last  century's  seventies  perused. 
What  strange  ingredients  their  recipes  com- 
prised! Water  rat's  fur,  pig's  wool,  the 
feathers  of  impossible  Brazilian  birds — the 
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writer  might  as  well  have  bid  his  pupil 
pluck  a  phoenix!  Yet  some  of  us  tried  our 
'prentice  hands  and  with  a  red  hackle  picked 
up  in  the  poultry  yard,  and  a  coil  of  gilt 
wire,  essayed  to  fashion  a  presentable  red 
palmer.  Vain  was  the  boy  if  the  bristling 
abortion  he  produced,  ragged  as  an  old 
toothbrush,  yet  deceived  the  innocent  eye 
of  some  fingerling.  That  fly,  you  may  be 
sure,  was  preserved  with  care  and  displayed 
with   pride. 

It  is  astonishing  what  misshappen  births 
will  pass  for  live  insects  "  in  the  dark  with 
the  light  behind  them."  In  my  book  there 
is  a  curiosity  named  by  its  creator  the 
"  Bath-Towel "  fly.  An  artillery  subaltern, 
camped  by  an  Indian  hill  lake  which  con- 
tained mahseer,  found  himself  short  of  ar- 
tificial flies.  Necessity  prompted  him  to 
snip  the  fringe  from  a  rough  towel  and 
dress  the  tags  on  a  hook.  We  fished  to- 
gether and  in  the  twilight  his  monstrosity 
was  quite  as  successful  as  my  orthodox 
white  moth.  Some  knowledge  of  the  art 
is  indeed  useful  in  remote  places;  and  a 
mastery  of  it  goes  far  to  the  rounding  out 
of  the  "  complete  angler." 

As  a  business,  fly  making  seems  specially 
suited  to  women.  Their  delicate  finger  tips 
and  small  flexible  hands  lend  themselves 
readily  to  the  nice  manipulations  of  the  art. 
Scotch  salmon  flies  are  expensive  creations 
and  the  maker  does  not  go  unrewarded  for 
his  pains.  Wright,  the  famous  artist  of 
Tweedside,  apprenticed  his  daughters  to  his 


craft.  They  worked  in  the  home  parlor, 
a  genuine  Drumitochty  interior,  with 
the  family  Bible  on  the  window  sill, 
a  tall  case  clock  ticking  in  a  corner, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a  square 


% 


table,  its  tartan  cloth  spread  with 
the  dainty  working  materials.  There 
was  a  tray  full  of  feathers  of  many 
colors;  the  spoil  of  peacock  and 
kingfisher,  of  jungle  cock  and  pheas- 
ant, and  many  an  iridescent  plume 
from  Asia  or  Brazil.  The  lasses 
snipped  and  tied,  dabbing  here  a  pel- 
let of  wax,  twisting  there  a  flake  of 
tinsel;  and  quickly  transformed  the 
bare  hook  into  a  gaudy  Jock  Scott 
or  sober  Silver  Doctor. 

A  salmon  fly,  for  the  making  of 
which  strange  birds  have  been  des- 
poiled of  their  plumage,  is  a  wonder- 
ful invention.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  in  the  heavens  above  or  the  waters 
under  the  earth.  It  is  an  adumbra- 
;ion,  perhaps,  of  some  gorgeous  dragoi 
fly   that  flitted   among  the   tree-ferns 
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and  giant  rushes  of  the  carboniferous  age. 
Tropical  paroquets  are  not  arrayed  in  more 
brilliant  colors  than  those  gay  compositions. 
What  the  salmon  take  them  for  has  often 
been  debated,  but  the  question  cannot  be  set- 
tled from  the  bank,  or  wading-boot  point  of 
view. 

The  trout-fly,  of  course,  was  originally  a 
rough  imitation  of  nature.  Anglers  were  ac- 
customed to  change  their  flies  from  time  to 
time,  as  new  natural  varieties  hatched  out 
and  became  food  for  the  fishes;  and  old- 
fashioned  fly-books  used  to  be  arranged  like 
calendars,  with  a  set  of  flies  for  each  month. 
Cotton  recommends  the  novice  to  sit  on  the 
bank,  and  with  hook  and  dubbing  make  a 
copy  of  the  real  insect  he  finds  on  the  bushes. 
A  small  neatly  made  fly  has,  indeed,  a  very 
natural  appearance,  especially  when  flicked 
about  in  the  air  at  the  end  of  a  thin  gut 
line.  It  will  sometimes  deceive  a  bird.  A 
swift  once  swooped  at  my  cast  and  hooked 
itself.  Frightened,  it  fell  to  the  earth,  as  if 
shot;  and  I  picked  up  the  bird,  a  quivering 
ball  of  black  velvet,  unhurt,  but  held  fast  by 
the  throat. 

Below  the  water  line  the  point  of  view  is 
changed.  The  trout  sees  the  lure  either  on  the 
surface,  where  air  and  water  meet,  or  else 
submerged.  In  the  few  cases  that  I  have 
actually  observed,  the  fish  darted  at  the 
feathered  hook,  as  it  moved  gently  with  the 
current  held  up  by  its  outspread  plumelets. 
To  the  trout,  which  is  not  a  very  dainty 
feeder,  the  bait  doubtless  appears  like  some 
kind  of  water  insect. 

The  manual  of  the  fly-maker  used  to  be 
Ronald's  "  Ephemera."  A  delightful  book 
this,  with  colored  plates  of  the  insects  that 
lived  their  brief  lives  on  English  waters 
from  February  round  to  September.  What 
odd  names  were  inscribed  in  that  red  book 
of  the  Ephemeridse!  The  Yellow  Sally,  for 
instance — a  flaunting  creature  with  upstand- 
ing wings  of  a  canary  color.  The  human 
namesake  must  have  been  some  "  golden  girl 
now  come  to  dust  " — perhaps  one  of  the  milk- 
maids who  sang  Marlowe's  madrigals  while 
Piscator  and  Venator  lounged  among  the 
daisies.  But  there  were  plebeian  patterns, 
too,  and  names  not  worthy  of  a  place  in 
Ronald's  roll;  local  creations,  but  deadly  on 
their  native  streams.  Here  is  an  old,  worn 
fly,  grey  wing  and  claret  silk  body,  named  the 
"  Tinker's  Bitch  "  by  its  inventor,  a  sporting 


kettle-mender  who  roamed  the  country  with 
a  "  varmint "  lurcher  dog  and  a  donkey 
cart. 

The  attempt  to  reproduce  with  fur  and 
feathers  the  wings  of  a  gauzy  creature,  com- 
pact of  air  and  gossamer,  must  fall  far  short 
of  nature's  original.  The  workman  is  lucky 
if  his  coarse  enlargement  shadows  forth  the 
shape  of  the  frail  sylph,  if  the  tints  of  its 
feathers  reproduce  the  ground  tones  of  the 
myriad-hued  living  insect.  But  the  success 
of  these  artful  impostures  led  other  anglers 
besides  Stewart  to  doubt  the  necessity  of  a 
close  observance  of  nature.  Hence  germin- 
ated the  idea  of  the  fancy  fly.  Shrewd  fish- 
ers, endowed  with  a  spark  of  creative  fire, 
materialized  their  theories  in  hackles  and 
wings  of  attractive  color.  If  these  new  crea- 
tions "  caught  on  "  with  the  trout,  they  were 
at  once  accepted  by  the  craft,  and  the  tackle- 
makers  added  to  their  stock  the  "  Hofland's 
Fancy,"  "  Greenwell's  Glory,"  or  "  Francis  " 
fly.  Their  authors  were  generally  quiet 
country  gentlemen,  keen  sportsmen  whose 
sole  title  to  celebrity  was  their  eponymous 
invention.  The  name  of  Francis,  however, 
was  widely  known  as  that  of  the  angling  ed- 
itor of  the  London  Field.  His  special  fly,  a 
grey  wing  with  crimson  silk  body,  I  have 
found  very  useful  in  California,  especially 
on  the  Coast  Range  streams. 

The  use  of  English  flies  on  American  riv- 
ers goes  far  to  prove  that  no  exact  imitation 
of  the  natural  insect  is  required.  I  have 
never  seen  on  Californian  waters  any  great 
swarming  of  ephemera,  such  as  occurs  in 
England  when  the  May-fly  unfolds  its  quartet 
of  gauzy  wings  and  dies  by  thousands  in  the 
streams.  Then  only  must  you  offer  the  trout 
either  the  real  insect,  or  some  floating  coun- 
terfeit, so  contemptuous  are  they  of  all  but 
that  short  lived  dainty.  The  native  flies  of 
California  must  differ  in  many  details  from 
their  English  congeners;  yet  the  artificial 
lures  made  for  the  Pacific  Coast  are  mostly 
copied  from  English  patterns,  though  tied  on 
larger  hooks.  Royal  Coachman,  Black  Gnat, 
Red  Spinner,  are  all  "  old  country  "  flies. 

The  last  page  in  my  book  is  devoted  to  old 
soldiers.  It  is  an  asylum  for  veterans  with 
broken  barbs  or  ragged  bodies,  and  serves 
at  once  as  a  reminder  of  red-letter  days  and 
a  store  of  hints  for  future  campaigns.  There 
are  laid  away  battle-worn  droppers,  their 
feathers  bedraggled  and  drooping,  the  ghosts 
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of  flies,  torn  by  the  trout  on  days  when  they 
would  not  be  denied  and  the  incessant  rises 
left  no  moment  for  changing  the  cast.  Every 
angler  must  remember  such  occasions,  when 
the  last  shred  of  feather  or  glimmer  of  tin- 
sel on  a  hook  almost  bare  kept  the  hungry 
trout  leaping.  The  scene  would  probably  be 
the  remote  headwaters  of  some  lonely 
stream. 

In  the  end  pocket  I  find  a  sheaf  of  old  en- 
velopes, some  containing  casts,  some  scrib- 
bled over  with  memoranda.  The  addresses 
are  faded,  the  ink  yellow  with  age,  the 
stamps  obsolete,  and  of  the  writers  some 
are  now  fishing  by  the  asphodel  meadows.  A 
large  hook  mounted  with  brass  wire  reminds 
me  of  a  solitary  I  once  met  who  lived  in  the 
open  air  by  the  side  of  a  Sierran  lake.  He 
was  an  elderly  man,  as  forlorn  apparently  as 
Wordsworth's  leech-gatherer,  yet  gentle  in 
manner,  as  a  votary  of  the  gentle  art  should 


be,  and  courteous  to  strangers.  Such  a  her- 
mit life  as  he  led,  rising  from  his  bed  of 
branches  to  angle  for  the  great  lake  trout, 
would  only  be  possible  under  the  mild  sky 
of  this  indulgent  climate. 

Here,  too,  are  scraps  of  chance  gathered 
information:  where  to  fish  in  the  Ardennes 
Mountains;  how  to  catch  trout  in  a  thickly 
wooded  stream,  when  the  water  is  low — my 
mentor  recommended  baiting  with  strong 
cheese;  addresses  of  tackle  makers;  news- 
paper cuttings,  notes  about  fishing  Loch  Ran- 
noch,  the  Dart,  the  Truckee  River,  and  a 
hundred  other  streams — all  the  odds  and 
ends  an  angler  pigeon-holes  for  reference,  or 
to  glance  over  on  a  day  in  winter. 

Enough.  I  close  the  book,  the  light  in  the 
picture  gallery  fades  out,  and  the  memories 
of  old  angling  days  and  angling  comrades 
become  dim  and  indistinct  again. 
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THE  Western  Field,  the  Western  Field, 
What  joys  its  well-stored  pages  yield! 
The  fisher's  luck,  the  hunter's  skill, 
By  pond  and  lake,  by  rock  and  hill; 
How  bright  young  Hope  oft  rose  and  fell, 
How  hearts  grew  brave  at  redskin's  yell! 
How  heroes  strive  but  never  yield — 
You'll  find  all  this  in  Western  Field. 

The  Western  Field,  the  Western  Field, 
Against  the  blues,  a  sword  and  shield! 
Its  rural  songs,  its  well-told  tales 
Acquaint  us  with  the  hills  and  vales, 
The  sharpness  of  the  redman's  barb, 
The  richness  of  Dame  Nature's  garb, 
The  dizzy  heights  where  Freedom  looks 
On  verdant  slopes  and  babbling  brooks, 
On  pictured  fanes  in  sunlit  cloud, 
On  scenes  which  make  art  lovers  proud. 
Joys  such  as  these,  you'll  find  revealed 
In  thy  fair  pages,  Western  Field. 


-L.  E.  Grennan. 
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MOUNTAIN    SONG. 


^T*  HO'  I  dwell  here  in  the  valley, 
*•       Heart  and  thought  are  far  away; 
Tho'  I  hear  the  blithe  lark  whistling, 

Sounding  welcome  to  the  day, 
Still  I'm  yearning  for  the  mountains — 

Sunburst  lights,  and  shadows  gray! 

Have  you  seen  the  waking  Sunrise 
Painting  on  a  rose-hued  sky; 

Dashing,  o'er  the  Night's  dark  splendor, 
Georgeous  shades  of  Eastern  dye; 

Mingling  colors  that  the  artists 
Have  in  vain  essayed  to  try? 

Have  you  seen  the  purpling  mountain 
Looming  massive  in  the  light; 

Seen  the  glowing  clouds  above  you — 
Flaming  pillars  turning  white? 

Then  you  know  why  I  am  dreaming — 
Longing  for  the  mountain-height. 

In  those  high  and  silent  forests 
Roam  we  free  the  hunters'  ground! 

Where  the  deer  his  haunt  is  making 
Mid  the  solitudes  profound; 

Where  the  pine  trees  stand  defiant, 
Battling  while  the  storms  surge  'round ! 

—  Geo.    W.  Bur  chard. 


HAPPY  ISLES,"    MKRCED     RIVER. 
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THE    AMERICAN    BISON 


By  W.  H.  Taylor. 


N  SPEAKING  of  the  "Bison 
Americanus,"  this  noble  game 
animal  will  be  better  known  if 
referred  to  by  the  popular  mis- 
nomer of  "  buffalo."  It  is  greatly 
to  be  lamented  that  an  animal  once  the  chief 
food  supply  of  several  powerful  nations  of 
native  people,  and  which  roamed  over  a  more 
extended  area,  and  existed  in  greater  num- 
bers than  any  other  large  vertebrate  animal 
on  earth,  should  have  been  brought  to  prac- 
tical extinction  within  the  recollection  of 
living  men. 

It  has  been  established  that  they  once 
existed  as  far  east  as  the  Carolinas,  south- 
west into  northeastern  Mexico,  west  to  the 
base  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  to  a  point 
northwest  from  Great  Slave  Lake  in  nearly 
G3  degrees  north  latitude,  and  were  only  to 
be  numbered  in  millions. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  they  were  to  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Western 
Nebraska,    Kansas   and    Southern    Colorado, 


and  perhaps  a  person  may  not  be  thought  to 
reach  back  too  far  into  the  past  in  giving 
a  few  personal  observations  on  the  habits 
of  the  buffalo,  and  the  manner  of  hunting 
them. 

Among  those  surviving  in  later  times 
there  was  probably  but  one  distinct  species, 
there  being  but  little  evidence  of  differentia- 
tion in  that  respect.  Owing,  perhaps,  to 
their  dispersal  over  a  vast  campestrian  re- 
gion, where  every  facility  was  afforded  for 
their  intermingling,  the  often  mentioned 
"  wood  buffalo "  has  been  thought  by  the 
best  authorities  to  have  been  no  more  than 
a  climatic  or  geographical  variation.  By 
holding  closely  to  the  parks  and  sheltered 
valleys  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to 
partly  timbered  regions  further  north,  some 
of  them  had  attained  a  little  smaller  size  and 
darker  color. 

Properly  understood  and  carried  out,  buf- 
falo hunting  on  horseback  in  early  days  was 
a  sport  second  to  none.    In  the  first  place,  the 
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idea  that  a  buffalo  was  a  sluggish,  unwieldy- 
beast,  to  be  caught  up  with  on  any  kind  of 
Rosinante  that  a  man  could  throw  his  leg 
over,  and  no  good  for  food  when  killed,  was 
entirely  erroneous;  it  arose  from  the  fact 
that  most  of  those  emigrants  and  travelers 
over  the  plains  never  saw  anything  but  col- 
lections of  old  bulls  and  stray  individuals 
that  had  fallen  out  of  the  herds  through  be- 
ing superannuated.  An  ill-kept  domestic 
specimen  about  twenty-five  years  of  age 
would  be  a  rather  tough  morsel  also.  Noth- 
ing, tame  or  wild,  was  better  food  than 
young  buffalo,   but  the   "  old   timers "   were 


a  start  of  from  three  hundred  yards  to  half 
a  mile  was  to  be  overcome,  it  can  be  under 
stood  what  kind  of  work  was  cut  out  for  a 
horse  that  must  take  his  rider  to  the  head 
of  the  procession  in  time  to  perform  with 
any  credit  to  himself  or  advantage  to  the 
camp  for  which  he  was  hunting.  The  real 
truth  is  that  an  ordinary  equine  was  not 
worth  a  straw  for  the  purpose. 

A  man  who  had  a  good  buffalo  runner  had 
something  to  swear  by,  and  he  generally 
knew  it  and  held  on  to  him  accordingly.  The 
very  name  had  a  fine  sound  and  became  a 
distinctive   term.      The   great   point   was  to 
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"collections  of  old    bills.' 


left  alone  by  all  but  novices.  Those  wise 
in  their  day  had  no  use  for  a  bull  of  more 
than  three  years,  and  at  that  age  one  had  to 
be  good  and  fat.  Still  younger  ones  or 
cows  were  preferred,  and  of  these  latter  an 
alert  specimen  was  always  the  leader  of  the 
herd.  The  old  bulls  arranged  themselves  on 
the  outskirts  and  kept  the  rear;  the  cows  and 
young  animals  were  up  at  the  front  as  soon 
as  a  run  was  started,  and  were  a  third  more 
speedy  than  the  large  bulls.  With  these 
positions  in  mind,  and  the  further  fact  that 


crowd  the  game  from  the  start,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, throw  them  up  against  an  up-grade, 
something  they  liked  to  avoid.  Their  top 
speed  was  a  little  less  than  that  of  a  first 
rate  horse  for  a  short  distance,  but  they 
could  keep  up  a  good  stiff  gait,  particularly 
if  the  ground  favored  them,  seemingly  for 
half  a  day — long  after  an  average  horse  was 
blown  to  a  stand  still. 

To  place  an  effective  shot  it  was,  of  course, 
needful  to  forge  up  along  side  the  buffalo 
you  had  selected,  and  fairly  abreast  of  him — 
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not  too  near,  however.  Right  here  is  where  my 
experience  was  always  in  conflict  with  popu- 
lar accounts  pictured  out  of  riding  up  and 
putting  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  against  the  side 
of  a  buffalo.  If  the  younger  ones  had  room 
they  kept  veering  off  and  presenting  their 
flanks,  and  did  not  like  to  have  you  much 
within  twenty  yards  of  them,  while  the  older 
ones,  if  crowded  too  close,  would  whirl  and 
charge  you  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  That 
this  was  something  like  a  general  character- 
istic I  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
best  horses  I  ever  saw  for  the  purpose  was 
a  black  pony  that  came  up  from  the  Indian 
Territory  and  was  said  to  have  been  trained 
among  the  Cherokees  and  also  to  have  been 
lifted  from  them.  He  could  hardly  be  forced 
nearer  than  forty  feet  to  a  buffalo  but  would 
bound  along  with  his  ears  thrown  back  and 
seem  to  be  measuring  with  his  eye  the  exact 
distance  that  he  thought  was  proper.  After 
insisting  once  or  twice  in  having  my  own 
way,  and  just  escaping  being  tossed  into  the 
upper  atmosphere,  I  concluded  that  he  knew 
more  about  that  particular  kind  of  hunting 
than  I  did  and  thereafter  gave  him  his  head 
accordingly. 

Of  course  one  could  fire  into  the  brown  of 
them.  We  once  had  a  greenhorn  of  our 
party,  named  Tompkins  McGillivray,  loose 
off  an  old  piece  and  nine  rounds  of  good 
ammunition  into  a  herd  without  result,  un- 
less to  bring  forth  a  feast  for  some  of  the 
bands  of  gray  wolves  that  were  always  hov- 
ering around.  You  can  hardly  place  a  marks- 
man in  a  position  where  more  is  required  of 
him  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  than  killing 
buffalo  out  of  the  saddle.  When  it  is  under- 
stood that  a  horse  going  his  limit  under  the 
spur  places  you  alternately  on  the  ground 
for  the  tenth  part  of  a  second,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  in  the  air,  describing  segments 
of  a  circle,  and  that  you  have,  on  an  object, 
also  moving,  a  spot  not  much  larger  than 
your  two  hands  to  hit  effectively,  the  propo- 
sition appears  different  from  standing  on  the 
ground  and  firing  at  the  side  of  a  barn,  and 
different  it  was. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  I  once  joined  an  outfit 
for  a  day's  hunt  on  a  mesa  a  little  southwest 
of  O'Fallons  Bluff  in  Nebraska.  It  was  get- 
ting late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  rather  cold 
day  when  we  saw  a  small  herd  headed  to- 
ward a  drinking  place  on  the  Platte  River. 
They  were  wild  and  it  took  us  some  time  to 


maneuver  around  to 
get  a  decent  start.  We 
sallied  out  in  the  open 
at  last  and  took  after 
them  in  dead  earnest. 
After  making  the  run  up 
I  either  by  a  fluke  or 
otherwise,  managed  to 
kill  three  fine  young 
buffalo  in  four  shots, 
which  I  always  thought 
was  the  most  difficult 
thing  I  ever  succeeded  in 
doing  with  a  shooting 
iron.  Buffaloes  are  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of 
life,  and  a  half  dozen 
shots  fired  into  one  a 
little  at  random  would 
often  fail  to  bring  him 
down. 

They  had  many  in- 
teresting traits  and 
characteristics.  When 
in  small  bands  and 
much  hunted  they  were 
more  watchful  and 
alert  than  when  in  the 
main  herd.  If  a  rain  or 
snow  storm  came  on 
they  always  stood  fac- 
ing it,  and  many  times 
traveled  against  the 
same.  They  depended 
much  less  upon  their 
eyesight  than  their 
sense  of  smell  to  ad- 
vise them  of  danger,  for 
if  a  person  would  get 
iown  and  carefully 
crawl  up  towards  them, 
even  in  the  open,  he 
could  approach  quite 
near,  they  evidently 
mistaking  him  for  a 
wolf,  but  they  would 
stampede  immediately  on 
enemy  a  half  mile  away.  If  they  were  lying 
down  when  they  felt  danger  in  the  air,  and 
were  headed  away  from  the  same,  they  did 
not  deliberately  get  up  and  then  start,  nor 
even  look  around,  but  they  actually  appeared 
to  jump  from  the  ground  like  cats  and  would 
go  thundering  away,  as  if  started  by  an  elec- 
tric shock,  that  reached  the  headmost  ones 
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the  moment  it  did  the  others.  They  would 
all  start  instantly,  like  a  flash,  as  I  repeated- 
ly saw,  and  verified  for  myself.  Range  riders 
among  the  old  stock  men  asserted  the  same 
thing  of  the  half  wild  Texas  cattle.  When 
on  the  drive  they  were  often  nervous  and 
easily  "gallied,"  particularly  on  the  coming 
up  of  a  storm.  The  upstarting  of  a  jack 
rabbit  was  sufficient  to  send  them  off,  and  if 
they  were  strung  out  for  a  thousand  yards 
they  were  all  on  the  move  at  once. 

The  buffalo  had  the  habit  common  to  many 
wild  animals  of  separating  the  sexes  for  a 
good  part  of  the  year;  that  is  if  they  were 
unmolested.  The  younger  of  both  sexes 
kept  with  the  cows,  but  the  old  bulls  drifted 
off  together  in  small  bands  and  were  ap- 
parently on  the  best  of  terms.  On  the 
approach  of  the  rutting  season,  although,  it  was 
altogether  different,  for  they  then  engaged  in 
the  fiercest  and  most  determined  battles. 
The  best  exhibition  of  the  kind  that  I  ever 
saw  was  on  a  big  "mesa"  a  few  miles  south 
from  the  ruins  of  Bovee's  old  adobe  ranch 
house,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Platte.  In 
the  late  spring  of  one  of  the  seventies  two  of 
us  were  coming  across  country  from  the 
direction  of  the  Red  Willow,  and  a  little  be- 
fore sundown  were  riding  up  out  of  a  small 
valley,  intending  to  cross  this  mesa,  when 
from  above  us  came  the  most  peculiar  roll- 
ing, booming  sounds,  that  could  only  proceed 
from  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  or  distant  intermit- 
tent thunder.  For  several  days  we  had,  from 
a  distance,  seen  indications  of  an  immense 
number  of  animals  being  concentrated  some- 
where in  the  vicinity.  They  were  a  little 
shy  of  the  river  itself  and  considered  it  a 
sort  of  barrier.  They  were  harrassed  on 
the  south  by  several  cut-off  bands  of  Sioux 
Indians,  under  "Pawnee  Killer,"  "Fat  Bad- 
ger," and  "Whistler,"  and  prairie  fires  had 
driven  them  down  from  some  distance  to 
the  westward.  Consequently  when  we  quiet- 
ly rode  up  onto  the  level,  and  looked  out 
against  the  declining  sun,  there  was  spread 
out  before  us  a  picture  that  no  brush  could 
paint,  and  a  sight  that  we  could  never  wit- 
ness again,  even  were  we  to  live  to  the  full- 
ness of  time  or  the  end  thereof. 

To  speak  in  all  solemnity  there  were  more 
than  fifty  thousand  buffalo  camped  there  for 
the  night,  covering  the  mesa  as  far  as  we 
could  see.  The  greater  number  of  them  were 
lying   down,   but   in   the   more   open   places 


throughout  the  mass,  and  particularly  on  the 
outskirts,  there  were  hundreds  or  bulls  en- 
gaged in  fighting,  and  they  presented  a 
thrilling  spectacle.  They  first  stood  pawing 
and  threatening,  occasionally  turning  the 
head  and  thrusting  one  horn  down  into  the 
hard  level  ground  to  loosen  dirt  to  cast 
over  their  backs.  Muttering  and  shaking 
their  heads  they  would  deliberately  back  off 
to  a  distance  of  at  least  thirty  yards,  and 
then  come  head  on  together  with  a  crash, 
then  struggle  and  crowd  for  a  chance  to  get 
an  up  thrust  against  the  enemy's  side,  then 
back  away  and  repeat  the  charge  until  one 
would  fail  to  hold  his  ground  and  beat  a 
retreat.  They  seemed  to  ignore  our  rather 
near  presence,  but,  of  course,  we  fired  no 
shots  nor  did  anything  to  alarm  them.  We 
sat  on  our  horses  and  watched  them  until 
their  shaggy  forms  began  to  be  dimly  out- 
lined in  the  approaching  twilight,  and  then 
rode  on  in  search  of  a  suitable  camping  place 
for  the  night.  I  can  distinctly  remember 
that  our  pleasure  in  what  we  had  witnessed 
was  somewhat  tempered  as  we  discussed  the 
coming  of  evil  days,  for  even  then  there  were 
signs  and  portents  in  the  sky  that  boded  de- 
struction to  these  mightly  hosts. 

W.  H.  Hudson  in  that  most  admirable 
work,  "A  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,"  in  lament- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  larger  of  animal 
life  forms,  says:  "  Nor  does  their  loss  af- 
fect us  and  our  times  only.  The  species  now 
being  exterminated,  not  only  in  South  Afri- 
ca but  everywhere  on  the  globe,  are,  so  far 
as  we  know,  untouched  by  decadance.  They 
are  branches  on  the  tree  of  life,  with  roots 
in  a  past  inconceivably  remote,  and  but  for 
our  actions  would  continue  to  flourish  and 
gladden  unnumbered  generations  of  our  de- 
scendants." 

The  method  of  killing  buffalo  in  vogue 
among  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Sioux, 
with  whom  I  was  best  acquainted,  was 
sportsmanlike,  and  conducted  with  a  good 
deal  of  fairness  toward  all  concerned.  I  do 
not  speak  of  rushing  herds  of  frightened  ani- 
mals over  cliffs,  for  I  never  saw  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  will  confine  myself  to  what 
actually  came  under  my  own  observation. 

When  on  the  march  to  the  hunting 
grounds,  often  some  distance  away,  the  time 
of  striking  camp  in  the  morning,  direction  to 
be  taken;  and  probable  distance  to  be  traveled 
over  were  decided  by  a  council  the  evening 
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before,  and  they  were  probably  governed  by 
reports  brought  in  by  special  runners  or 
scouts  sent  out  to  examine  the  country.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  the  arrangement  was  an- 
nounced by  a  crier  who  advanced  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  camp,  always  made  in  a  circle,  and 
by  a  few  wierd,  preliminary  notes,  gave 
warning  that  he  was  about  to  hold  forth. 
Therefore  some  member  of  each  lodge  would 
dash  out  in  front  of  the  same,  not  only  to 
hear  what  the  crier  said,  but  to  profit  by  the 
fact  that  he  dealt  largely  in  gesticulation; 
such  as  extending  the  arm  at  a  certain  angle 
to  indicate  the  ascent  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon,  making  a  rolling,  undulatory  mo- 
tion with  the  hand  to  imitate  the  gait  of  the 
buffalo.  On  these  trips  they  quite  wisely,  it 
appeared  to  me,  did  not  seem  to  crowd  mat- 
ters in  the  very  early  morning.  Between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  they  would  begin  to 
strip  the  covering  off  the  lodges.  The  poles 
they  lashed  to  the  sides  of  the  ponies,  as 
shafts  for  the  "travois,"  and  upon  these  they 
lashed  cross-pieces  to  form  a  sort  of  plat- 
form astern,  and  upon  this  the  camp  equip- 
age and  all  implements  were  securely  fas- 
tened; within  twenty  minutes'  time  we 
were  under  way.  When  there  was  no  urgent 
necessity  to  do  otherwise  they  traveled  leis- 
urely, and  everything  was  conducted  under  a 
perfect  system  and  authority.  Certain  lead- 
ing men,  apparently  numbering  from  eight 
to  a  dozen,  formed  a  sort  of  council  and 
these  always  rode  at  the  head  of  the  line 
of  march,  and  it  was  considered  a  great  in- 
dignity for  anyone  to  get  in  advance  of  them. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what  indul- 
gence they  treated  their  children.  It  was  a 
common  thing  for  the  older  men  of  the  tribe 
to  go  plodding  along  on  any  old  cayuse  that 
came  handy,  mounting  a  lot  of  young  red 
skins,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  on 
their  best  buffalo  runners,  or  war  horses. 
With  a  rawhide  cinch  around  the  horse,  and 
some  rude  stirrups — often  nothing  at  all  to 
cling  to,  and  little  to  encumber  themselves 
with  but  a  breechclout — these  dusky  imps 
would  go  cavorting  and  charging  across 
the  country,  racing,  chasing  jack  rabbits, 
wolves,  or  anything  they  would  get  sight  of. 
But  if  they  heard  a  warning  shout,  or  saw 
they  were  getting  abreast  of  the  council, 
they  would  pull  up  as  if  they  were  shot. 

About  every  hour  a  halt  was  made  for  a 
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short  rest,  the  head  men  always  dismounting 
and  sitting  in  a  small  circle,  and  sometimes 
lighting  and  passing  around  a  pipe.  When 
asked  the  meaning  of  their  halting  so  fre- 
quently it  was  explained  that  they  aimed 
to  cover  about  as  much  ground  as  could  be 
traveled  without  discomfort  by  the  older 
squaws  having  the  pack  animals  to  lead,  and 
the  camp  stuff  to  look  after.  Sentries  could 
always  be  seen  riding  along  the  highest 
ridges  to  the  right  and  left,  not  only  in  ad- 
vance, but  in  the  same  relative  positions  in 
the  rear.  These  gave  notice  of  any  signs  of 
game,  or  of  the  approach  of  their  hereditary 
enemies,  the  Pawnees. 

Once  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  good  hunt- 
ing ground  a  camp  was  carefully  selected 
with  reference  to  wood  and  water,  and  also 
the  topography  of  the  country,  for  in  making 
a  chase  they  always  liked  to  drive  the  game 
towards  camp.  When  a  large  herd  of  buffalo 
was  discovered  in  a  favorable  situation  they 
often  planned  a  surround  in  which  their 
entire  available  force  would  be  engaged.  This 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  slaughter,  and  far 
less  interesting  than  was  the  case  when 
game  was  less  plentiful,  and  the  hunters,  in 
small  bands,  started  out  in  different  direc- 
tions. Then  you  could  run  and  participate 
in  genuine  sport,  something  worth  treasur- 
ing a  recollection  of.  Each  band  was  under 
a  leader  who  directed  everything.  When 
buffalo  were  sighted  he  first  gave  orders  as 
to  how  they  were  to  be  approached,  always 
up  wind,  or  at  right  angles  to  it.  Some- 
times it  was  necessary  to  quietly  ride  out  in 
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plain  sight,  all  the  hunters  lying  forward 
flat  on  the  necks  of  their  horses,  which  were 
carefully  kept  head  on,  several  feet  apart, 
and  equidistant,  which  intimated  the  man- 
ner of  a  stray  lot  of  buffalo  coming  up.  When 
the  sentinels  on  the  borders  of  the  herd  be- 
came restless,  swinging  around  to  stare  at 
the  outfit,  everybody  remained  motionless, 
perhaps  for  five  minutes,  and  then  on  again. 
As  the  approach  became  nearer  the  excite- 
ment was  something  thrilling,  and  seemed 
partaken  of  by  the  very  horses  themselves. 

The  moment  for  giving  the  word  was  al- 
ways known  by  any  good  hunter,  white  or 
red,  by  the  action  of  a  few  leary  old  bulls  in 
the  rear  guard.  These  would  begin  to  move 
uneasily,  voiding  ballast,  and  sometimes 
pawing  the  ground.  When  they  made  an 
upward  swing  of  the  caudal  appendage  they 
stood  not  upon  the  order  of  their  going.  At 
this  moment  the  signal  yell  was  given.  Then 
came  a  rustle,  a  swish,  and  a  thumping  tattoo 
up  from  the  ground,  and,  for  my  individual 
self,  I  will  add  a  lifting  sensation  under  the 
hat,  and  the  whole  cavalcade  was  off  like  the 
wind.  Not  yet,  however,  might  every  devil 
declare  for  himself,  the  requirement  being  to 
ride  abreast  until  getting  near  enough  to 
close  in  on  the  game.  This  was  done  in 
order  that  those  having  the  swiftest  horses 
might  not  get  up  and  select  the  choicest  buf- 
falo, notably  those  carrying  a  "silk  robe." 
These  were  few  in  number  and  greatly 
coveted.  They  were  found  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  on  young  well-conditioned  ani- 
mals, and  were  of  very  fine  texture,  nearly 
jet  black,  and  with  a  peculiar  curl  to  the 
hair. 

When  fairly  up  with  the  herd  the  final 
word  was  given,  and  then  followed  a  scene 
sufficiently  animated  to  satisfy  the  most  ex- 
acting. The  Indian  was  at  home  in  the 
saddle  and  rode  like  a  centaur,  swinging  and 
wheeling  his  horse  by  pressure  of  the  knees, 
leaving  his  hands  free  to  wield  the  short 
bow,  backed  with  sinew.  This,  in  his  grasp, 
was  a  deadly  weapon  at  short  range.  The 
impact  of  so  many  hoofs  on  the  hard,  often 
frozen  ground,  produced  a  continuous  roar, 
drowning  the  twang  of  bow  strings,  excited 
yells,  and  almost  the  report  of  rifle  shots.  A 
cloud  of  dust  rose  in  rear  of  the  chase,  and 
this  soon  became  a  dangerous  position,  inas- 


much as  a  horse  was  prevented  from  seeing 
depressions  in  the  ground,  badger  holes  and 
the  like,  and  was  apt  to  take  a  header  that 
would  put  himself  and  his  rider  out  of  com- 
mission for  the  day.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
endurance  of  any  animal  going  his  best  gait 
with  a  man  on  his  back,  and  this,  chiefly, 
was  what  brought  the  hunt  to  a  termination 
in  far  less  time  than  might  be  supposed. 

If  the  plain  was  well  strewn  with  spoil 
the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  camp  by 
signals,  and  sometimes  the  whole  outfit  was 
moved  up  to  the  place  of  killing.  Knives 
were  soon  in  play  at  the  work  of  removing 
skins  and  cutting  up.  Those  from  the  lodge 
of  each  hunter  knew  his  individual  property 
by  private  marks  on  the  arrows,  and  they 
never  seemed  to  have  any  misunderstanding, 
or  contention  in  the  matter.  This  advantage 
in  identifying  what  was  killed,  and  perhaps 
reasons  of  economy,  were  some  of  the  things 
that  prompted  them  to  retain  the  bow  and 
arrow  long  after  firearms  were  in  their  pos- 
session. They  were,  indeed,  a  terrible  weapon, 
and  the  loose  statement  often  made  that  they 
could  shoot  clear  through  a  buffalo  was  not 
far  wrong.  They  could  send  an  arrow  into 
one  of  the  smaller  animals  so  that  the  point 
of  the  barb  was  visible  on  the  opposite  side. 

There  were  other  weapons  used  more  or 
less  by  different  tribes.  Among  these  was 
the  bolas,  a  three  armed  affair  consisting  of 
stout  thongs  at  the  extremity  of  which  were 
heavy  stones  encased  in  rawhide.  These  were 
thrown  with  considerable  skill  so  as  to  wind 
about  the  legs  of  the  victim  and  hopelessly 
entangle  him.  There  was  also  a  less  com- 
mendable implement,  a  good  deal  favored 
by  the  Comanches.  This  was  made  by  tak- 
ing a  stout  shaft  of  considerable  length  and 
dividing  it  through  the  centre  for  a  short 
distance  from  one  end,  drawing  the  two 
halves  apart  and  binding  them  with  sinew 
at  their  intersection,  then  fastening  midway 
of  these,  somewhat  on  the  oblique,  a  piece 
of  sharpened  hoop  iron,  the  captured  or  pur- 
loined blade  of  an  old  sabre,  or  in  primitive 
times  a  section  of  elk  horn,  edged  with  obsid- 
ian. With  a  swift  down  thrust  of  this  mur- 
derous device  they  endeavored  to  hamstring 
the  game,  and  many  a  hapless  bovine  met 
his  doom  in  this  way. 
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ASCENT    OF    MT.  ADAMS. 


By  Chas.   H.   Brundage. 
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HE  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington relate  many  romantic 
legends  to  account  for  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  beautiful 
snow-covered  mountains  of  those 
States.  For  example,  they  declare  that  Mt. 
Hood,  Mt.  St.  Helens,  and  Mt.  Adams,  were 
reared  by  Sohale  as  monuments  over  three 
celebrated  heroic  personages,  after  Sohale, 
in  wrath,  had  destroyed  the  "  Tomanous  "  or 
magic  bridge,  which  they  say,  originally 
spanned  the  Columbia  river.  These  interest- 
ing myths,  quite  as  ingenious  as  those  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  or  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  together 
with  the  greatly  increased  interest  of  recent 
years  in  mountain  exploration  and  nature 
study,  aided,  no  doubt,  to  influence  the  selec- 
tion of  Mt.  Adams  by  the  Mazamas  for  their 
annual  climb  this  year. 

The  famous  mountain-climbing  club  of 
Oregon,  the  '  'Mazamas,"  takes  its  name  from 
the  mountain  goats  which  live  near  the  sum- 
mits of  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  are  distinguished  for  their 
wonderful  skill  in  climbing  rocks  which 
seem  absolutely  inaccessible.  Mt.  Adams, 
next  to  Mt.  Rainier,  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  State  of  Washington.    It  is  a  dormant 


volcano,  12,470  feet  in  height,  situated  in 
southern  Washington,  about  forty  miles 
north  of  the  Columbia  River.  While  at  pres- 
ent Mt.  Adams  exhibits  no  sign  of  activity, 
the  neighboring  mountains,  Hood  and  Rain- 
ier, both  have  warm  craters  with  steam  is- 
suing from  them,  and  its  still  nearer  neigh- 
bor Mt.  St.  Helens,  is  said  by  early  settlers 
to  have  been  in  active  eruption  so  recently 
as  1845.  An  idea  of  its  size  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  Mt.  Adams,  with  its  foot- 
hills, covers  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
sheep  have  found  pasturage  upon  its  slopes 
and  foothills  at  one  time.  On  its  slopes  are 
ten  true  glaciers,  two  at  least  of  them,  the 
Klikitat  and  the  White  Salmon,  are  each  more 
than  five  miles  in  length  and  give  rise  to 
rivers  at  their  bases.  The  glaciers  of  the 
first  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  long,  as  any 
single  glacier  of  the  Alps,  although,  of 
course,  not  to  be  compared  either  in  size  or 
movement  with  the  Muir  glacier  of  Alaska. 
With  a  view  to  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Adams  the 
Mazamas  left  Portland  July  15  by  boat  foi 
White  Salmon,  seventy-five  miles  eastward 
on  the  Columbia  River.  The  river  ride 
through   the  beautiful  Columbia  River  seen- 
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ery,  although  merely  an  incident  of  the  larg- 
er excursion,  would  alone  be  worthy  of  a 
special  magazine  article  from  any  pen  com- 
petent to  describe  it.  The  party,  going  in 
two  sections,  was  composed  of  about  seventy- 
five  persons,  including  Gov.  Geer  of  Oregon 
and  wife,  besides  representatives  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Portland,  college  professors 
and  teachers  from  local  and  Eastern  institu- 
tions, and  guests  from  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle  and  other  distant  points. 

Starting  from  White  Sal- 
mon on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  one  day  was  required 
to  traverse  the  twenty-five 
miles  of  wagon  roads.  Fur- 
ther progress  toward  the 
mountain  for  fifteen  miles 
was  made  on  foot  and  near 
snow  -  line  a  camp  was 
formed,  toward  which  strag- 
glers and  small  scattered 
parties   could    gather.     The 


and  waterfalls  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains  starting  from  Prof.  Lyman's 
"  Happy  Valley  "  camp.  We  visited  the  edge 
of  Hell  Roaring  Gulch  and  on  the  way  passed 
several  most  charming  mountain  lakes,  fed 
by  the  snows  and  glaciers  above  us.  On  this 
day's  tramp  we  found  a  deeply  marked  trail 
made  by  the  Indians  in  their  annual  migra- 
tions to  and  from  a  famous  berry-picking 
and  horse  racing  ground.  After  our  midday 
lunch  we  selected  a  pretty  pair  of  lakes  for 


BEGINNING    THE    CLIMB. 

commissary  department  and  camp  .manage- 
ment was  under  the  direction  of  Col.  L.  L. 
Hawkins  of  Portland,  and  the  transportation 
of  provisions,  tents  and  other  camp  supplies 
was  in  charge  of  experienced  mountaineers. 
While  the  main  body  of  the  Mazamas  was 
assembling  at  snow-line  camp,  small  parties 
were  organized  for  special  single-day  trips. 
One  day  was  devoted  to  exploring  the  lakes 


our  resting  place.  One  of 
these  was  reserved  for 
the  ladies  for  wading;  the 
other  we  retained  for  our- 
selves. Before  we  had  all 
completed  our  bath  some 
of  the  men  leaped  out  up- 
on a  snow  bank  and  be- 
gan throwing  snow-balls 
at  the  others  still  in  the 
water.  I  had  the  unique  experience  in  mid- 
summer of  receiving  a  snow-ball  in  the  ear 
while  frantically  endeavoring  to  duck  my 
head  under  water. 

A  delightful  incident  of  this  day's  tramp 
was  the  wonderful  display  of  wild  flowers  of 
almost  every  conceivable  form  and  color — 
enough  to  make  a  San  Francisco  florist  turn 
green  with  envy.  A  botanist  with  the  party 
estimated  that  there  were  100  varieties  of 
wild  flowers  on  this  slope  of  Mt.  Adams  that 
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day.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  was 
but  one  day  of  the  season,  and  that  earlier  and 
later  there  were  undoubtedly  other  varieties 
in  bloom,  one  can  get  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  flora  of  the  mountain.  We  saw 
flowers  actually  pushing  up  through  the 
snow,  and  upon  the  snow  we  frequently  saw 
a  microscopic  organism  called  "  pink  snow," 
so  minute  that  scientists  are  still  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  is  a  vegetable  or  an  animal 
growth — but  giving  the  snow  upon  which  it 
grows  a  delicate  pink  color. 

On    Mt.    Rainier,    botanists   have   already 
listed   and   described   295   species   of  plants. 


this  one  glacier.  Lava  moraines,  ice  cliffs 
and  crevasses  are  not  found  in  New  York 
scenery.  Still  another  day  was  devoted  to 
exploring  lava  and  ice  caves.  These  are 
sometimes  of  vast  extent  and  present  many 
curious  phenomena.  Their  origin  is  not  un- 
derstood. When  and  how  they  were  formed 
can  only  be  conjectured.  It  seemed  remark- 
able to  be  able  to  gather  ripe  strawberries 
at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  while  within  100  feet 
inside  the  cave  one  could  dig  up  ice  which 
may  have  lain  there  perhaps  a  hundred,  pos- 
sibly a  thousand  years.  In  the  evenings  we 
gathered  about  the  campfire  to  hear  instruc- 


MT.  ADAMS  FROM  TROUT  LAKE. 


This  number  represents  a  comparatively 
small  area  of  the  mountain  and  is  confessed- 
ly an  imperfect  list.  More  detailed  study 
will  unquestionably  add  many  more  spec- 
ies. 

Another  day  was  spent  by  a  small  party 
in  exploring  the  Klikitat  glacier  and  pro- 
vided a  most  delightful  excursion.  Prof. 
Lyman,  who  guided  the  party  for  this  day's 
tramp,  declared  that  it  alone  was  worth  a 
journey  from  New  York  merely  to  explore 


tive  scientific  talks  upon  the  glaciers,  flowers 
or  caves,  observed  during  the  day — enliv- 
ened with  humorous  anecdotes  and  songs. 

Our  completed  party  was  gathered  in  camp 
at  snow-line  on  Sunday,  July  20,  ready  for 
the  final  ascent  on  the  following  day.  Start- 
ing from  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  the  distance  to  be  traversed 
to  reach  the  summit  was  probably  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  miles.  In  the  evening  all 
who  intended  to  try  to  go  to  the  summit 
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were  summoned  to  meet  at  the  campfire 
for  final  instructions.  Prof.  W.  D.  Lyman, 
of  Whitman  College,  as  chief  guide  for 
the  climb,  issued  his  orders  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  climbers.  The  aspirants  were 
numbered,  and  divided  into  two  companies, 
each  under  the  command  of  a  captain  and  a 
rear  guard.  After  leaving  out  those  who 
did  not  wish  to  attempt  the  climb  there  re- 
mained about  forty  persons.  Each  woman 
was  required  to  wear  bloomers,  experience 
having  shown  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  woman  to  climb  such  a  mountain  im- 
peded by  a  skirt.  All  carried  strong  iron- 
tipped  alpenstocks  to  assist  in  climbing, 
wore  goggles  and  had  their  faces  covered 
with  grease  paint — black,  blue,  or  white. 
Some  had  their  heads  muffled  in  great  rolls 
of  cheesecloth,  while  several,  both  men  and 
women,  wore  old-fashioned  New  England 
sunbonnets.  Gov.  Geer's  tall  form,  stalking 
along  in  this  kind  of  head  dress,  with  eyes 
staring  through  some  sort  of  fantastic  paint, 
made  a  particularly  impressive  figure.  If 
such  a  procession  were  to  appear  in  the 
streets  of  an  Eastern  city  it  certainly  would 
be  taken  for  a  pack  of  escaped  lunatics.  But 
here  each  one  of  these  and  other  precautions 
have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  es- 
sential. Any  one  neglecting  such  necessary 
precautions  might  return  from  the  moun- 
tain stricken  with  snow  blindness,  or  with 
face  broiled  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could 
not  recover  for  a  month.  Each  person  was 
required  to  keep  a  definite  place  and  num- 
ber in  the  line  and  to  yield  complete  obedi- 
ence to  commanding  officers. 

Our  camp  guard  aroused  us  promptly  at 
half  past  two  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and 
after  a  hasty  breakfast  and  hurried  final 
preparations  we  were  in  line  and  on  the 
march  before  four  o'clock.  Prom  this  time 
we  moved  steadily  forward  and  upward,  with 
frequent  one-minute  rests,  and  with  one  or 
two  stops  for  lunch,  over  lava  rocks  and 
snow  fields  for  nearly  nine  hours  until  we 
reached  the  highest  peak  at  fifteen  minutes 
before  one  o'clock  p.  m.  Beginning  the 
climb  as  we  did  before  sunrise,  we  could 
observe  the  wonderful  effects  of  light  and 
shadow  as  the  sunlight  first  began  to  show 
upon  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hood,  sixty-five  or 
seventy  miles  to  the  south,  and  upon  Mt. 
St.    Helens,    thirty-five    miles    to    the    west. 


ON    NEAR    APPROACH. 

Later  we  could  trace  the  clearly  defined,  tri- 
angular shadow  of  our  own  Mt.  Adams, 
stretching  across  the  country  for  fifty  miles. 
Gradually  as  we  ascended  we  could  get 
glimpses  of  peaks  still  farther  away  in  the 
south,  among  them  one  estimated  to  be  250 
miles  distant.  Fifty  miles  away  could  be 
traced  the  course  of  the  Columbia  River  by 
means  of  its  bank  of  fog  gleaming  silvery 
white  in  the  morning  sun,  while  all  around 
at  our  feet  was  spread  a  wonderful  panora- 
ma of  smaller  mountains,  rivers  and  lakes. 
But  these  were  merely  introductory  views  in 
preparation  for  something  still  more  won- 
derful reserved  for  us  at  the  summit.  At  fre- 
quent intervals  we  could  see  heliographic 
flashes  from  our  former  camp  at  Trout  lake 
twenty  miles  away,  signaling  to  indicate 
that  our  friends  whom  we  had  left  behind 
at  that  point  were  watching  our  upward  pro- 
gress with  interest. 

From  the  summit  we  could  look  down  over 
the  stupendous  cliff  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  under  which,  as  Prof.  Lyman  told 
us,  the  Indians  declare  there  is  a  vast  cavern 
inhabited  by  the  Thunder  Bird.  Should  any- 
thing irreverent  or  improper  occur  near 
the  peak,  this  mysterious  bird  would  come 
forth  to  cause  thunder  by  the  flapping  of  her 
wings,  while  lightning  would  be  caused  by 
her  golden  plumage  glistening  in  the  sun- 
light. Evidently  the  Thunder  Bird  approved 
of  our  conduct.  At  any  rate  she  did  not 
make  her  appearance. 

As  we  drew  near  the  peak  we  found  that 
it  was  covered  with  a  thick  cloud  and  began 
to  fear  that  we  should  be  disappointed  at 
last.  But  at  the  summit,  while  holding  a 
brief  official  meeting  of  the  Mazamas,  pass- 
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ing  certain  resolutions  and  singing  two  or 
three  stanzas  of  "  America,"  the  cloud  sud- 
denly floated  away  and  we  began  to  get 
views  vastly  more  glorious  than  any  we  had 
seen  before.  Here  at  last  we  stood  upon  the 
snow-capped  peak,  12,470  feet  above  the  sea, 
able  now  to  look  in  all  directions.  In  the 
dim  haze  of  the  western  horizon  we  could 
trace  the  faint  line  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To 
the  northwest,  fifty  miles  away,  we  could  see 
Mt.  Rainier  rearing  her  lofty  crest,  highest 
in  Washington.  Northward  and  eastward 
stretched  vast  regions  of  mountains,  valleys, 
rivers  and  forests. 

Now  began  a  marvelous  series  of  constant- 
ly changing  cloud  and  sunlight  effects.  At 
one  moment  the  cloud  would  float  around 
us,  shutting  us  out  from  the  world.  At  an- 
other it  would  glide  away,  showing  all 
around,  but  below  us,  a  vast  billowy  ocean 
of  silvery  white  cloud,  pierced  only  by  a 
few  snow-capped  peaks,  shining  white  in  the 
sunlight,  standing  there  towering,  dominat- 
ing the  scene,  like  sublime,  eternal,  inex- 
pressibly majestic  sentinels  guarding  the 
world.  At  such  a  moment  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult   to    imagine    how,    many    thousands    of 


MT.    HOOD,    70    MILES    AWAY 


years  ago,  these  isolated  volcanic  peaks, 
then  probably  vastly  larger  than  now,  were 
colossal  chimneys  pouring  forth  not  only 
huge  clouds  of  smoke,  but  rivers  of  lava  to 
deluge  all  the  neighboring  regions.  With 
another  shifting  of  the  scene  we  could  catch 
glimpses  of  other  mountains,  rivers  and 
lakes  beneath  the  surface  of  this  cloud 
ocean.  In  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  the 
summit  objects  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles 
away  seemed  close  at  hand.  It  was  as  if  one 
were  standing  in  New  York  and  easily  view- 
ing objects  at  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Hart- 
ford or  Springfield.  The  blue  of  the  sky 
above  us  was  a  color  never  seen  in  the  sky 
from  lower  altitudes.  So  dark  was  it  that 
it  could  be  described  almost  as  blue-black. 
At  each  thrust  of  the  alpenstock  into  the 
snow  we  could  see  all  possible  shades  of 
blue,  from  the  palest,  almost  white  at  the 
surface,  to  dark  blue  as  we  looked  farther 
into  the  hole  made  by  the  stock. 

Although  we  had  required  nearly  nine 
hours  of  severe  toil  to  reach  the  summit, 
the  descent  was  naturally  much  simpler. 
Ninety  minutes  were  ample  time  in  which 
to  coast,  slide,  tumble,  roll  or  run  into 
camp  at  snow-line.  Most  of  the  return  could 
be  made  over  snow-fields.  One  had  simply 
to  stand  or  sit  in  the  snow  and  the  force  of 
gravity  would  do  the  rest,  bringing  one  down 
at  times  more  rapidly  than  gracefully,  but 
without  serious  danger  while  the  snow  was 
still  soft,  before  freezing  began  for  the  night. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  rest- 
ing and  in  preparation  for  the  return.  In 
the  evening  our  final  camp-fire  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  Prof.  Lyman  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  Indian  legends  relating  to 
Mt.  Adams,  followed  by  a  congratulatory 
address  by  Gov.  Geer. 

The  return  was  made  comfortably  in  three 
days,  first  by  marching  over  the  lower  moun- 
tain trail,  then  by  wagon,  and  finally  down 
the  river  by  boat.  Thus  ended  a  most  unique 
and  interesting  mountain  experience,  bring- 
ing back  increased  appreciation  of  the 
grandeur  of  our  American  mountain  scenery 
and  the  vastness  of  its  extent,  together  with 
a  new  store  of  health  and  strength  and  a 
fund  of  delightful  memories  which  will  re- 
main a  source  of  pleasure  as  long  as  life 
shall  last. 
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THE    DEVELOPMENT    OE    MODERN    NAVAL 

ORDNANCE. 

By  Douglas  White. 


S  THERE  a  more  impressive  ex- 
ample of  evolution  extant  than 
that  exhibited  in  the  bristling 
broadsides  of  the  modern  war- 
ship? To  those  who  were  at  aU 
familiar  with  the  ponderous  ship's  guns 
of  a  generation  ago,  the  long  tapering  bar- 
rels which  now  form  the  teeth  of  the  great 
white  cruisers  tell  a  tale  of  perfection  in 
invention  wherein  the  most  important 
chapters  deal  with  the  very  last  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  has  been  a  race 
between  armor  and  ordnance  in  which  ord- 
nance has  constantly  held  the  lead. 

A  glance  backward  upon  the  naval  en- 
counters of  the  Civil  War  shows  engage- 
ments then  fought  between  what  were  con- 
sidered almost  invincible  craft  where  a  mod- 
erately strong  arm  could  have  easily  tossed 
a  ship's  biscuit  from  the  deck  of  one  ship 
to  that  of  her  opponent.  The  cutlass  and 
grappling  iron  were,  in  the  '60s,  yet  factors 
in  a  ship's  equipment.  To-day  the  cutlass 
remains  but  as  an  almost  useless  accessory 
while  all  other  features  which  accompanied 
the  ideas  of  close  engagements  and  a  pos- 
sible recourse  to  the  order  "  boarders 
away "  have  become  simply  remembrances. 
Naval  battles  of  the  last  decade  have  been 
duels  of  distance  wherein  the  skill  of  the 
gunner  has  of  necessity  paralleled  that  of 
the  sharpshooter,  and  the  ordnance  to  be 
handled  by  these  same  gunners  has  exceeded 
in  delicacy  of  construction  the  guns  handled 
by  small  arm  sharpshooters  forty  years 
ago. 

Peep  into  the  turret  of  the  latest  of  our 
battle  ships  or  monitors  and  what  is  found 
there?  A  combination  of  mechanism  which 
rivals  that  of  a  Geneva  watch.  Go  down  to  the 
magazine  and  follow  the  projectile  and  its 
accompanying  charge  as  they  are  broken  out 
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and  served  to  great  rifles,  the  muzzles  of 
which  are  swinging  in  their  mounts  many 
feet  above  the  deck  of  this  magazine.  For 
example,  it  is  a  pair  of  twelve-inch  guns 
which  are  up  above,  and  it  takes  a  projectile 
of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  to 
make  one  mouthful  for  the  yawning  breech. 
This  projectile  travels  out  of  the  magazine 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  the  powder  divis- 
ion and  in  the  handling  room  takes  its  place 
in  the  lower  of  three  compartments  forming 
the  ammunition  hoist.  Above  it,  occupying 
the  remaining  two  compartments,  ride  the 
sacks  containing  the  powder  charge.  Once 
placed  on  the  ammunition  hoist,  the  actual 
handling  of  the  projectile  and  charge  ceases 
for  from  then  to  the  moment  when  the  great 
mass  of  metal  is  sent  shrieking  on  its  er- 
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rand  by  half  its  weight  in  powder  the  work 
is  wholly  that  of  finely  adjusted  mechanism. 
Up  to  the  breech  travels  the  hoist  raised 
either  by  hydraulic  apparatus  operated  with 
a  pressure  of  from  600  to  1,000  pounds  per 
inch  or  in  the  case  of  the  latest  types  of  ships 
by  electric  power.  Once  at  the  breech  a 
mechanical  rammer  sends  home,  first  the 
projectile  and  then  its  charge.  With  an  al- 
most noiseless  swing  the  great  breech  is 
closed  and  under  orders  from  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  turret  the  circular  fortress 
of  steel  is  turned  until  the  sights  are  trained 
upon   the   target.     No  hand   does  the   work 
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save  the  pressure  of  a  button  or  the  depres- 
sion of  a  lever,  yet  with  death  dealing  accu- 
racy the  great  muzzles  of  the  twin  destroy- 
ers are  brought  into  range  while  the  eye  of 
the  gunner,  peeping  through  a  telelscope 
sight,  seeks  the  spot  most  vulnerable.  There 
is  a  roar,  a  shaking  of  the  great  steel  struct- 
ure, and  the  projectile  has  leaped  on  its 
way  guided  through  a  tube  as  accurately 
rifled  as  the  smallest  dueling  pistol,  while 
by  a  combination  of  steel,  tallow  and  asbes- 
tos the  breech  is  so  perfectly  closed  that  not 
an  atom  of  the  force  contained  in  the  giant 


charge  is  lost.  So  accurately  is  this  breech 
arranged  that  an  increase  in  force  of 
charge  renders  the  sealing  of  the  breech 
more  secure.  With  a  leap  the  fifty  tons  of 
steel  rifle  makes  its  recoil  where  again  me- 
chanical apparatus  checks  its  speed  and  re- 
duces the  first  great  force  of  the  rebound 
until  it  gently  reaches  the  extreme  point 
when  it  is  easily  slid  back  to  firing  position. 

Up  between  the  two  great  guns  stands  the 
gunner.  His  range  has  been  established  for 
him  by  the  most  delicate  of  instruments  and 
its  figures  have  been  flashed  over  electric 
wires  from  conning  tower  to  turret,  and 
electric  lights  display  them  upon  the  an- 
nunciator beside  him.  His  telescopic  sights 
are  adjusted  to  a  fraction  of  a  hundred  yards 
and  so  mounted  as  to  allow  for  drift  of  the 
projectile,  force  of  the  wind,  speed  of  his 
own  ship  and  speed  of  the  enemy.  It  is  all 
set  down  in  plain  figures  upon  the  sight  drum 
which  acts  automatically  with  the  training, 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  gun.  Two 
crossed  hairs  mark  the  point  which  must 
cover  the  target;  the  adjustment  is  reached, 
a  button  is  pressed  and  the  gunner's  accu- 
racy proven  by  the  effect.  No  duellist  could 
have  more  means  of  delicate  effectiveness 
than  does  this  gunner  whose  two  weapons 
possess  barrels  thirty-one  feet  in  length  and 
whose  bullets  weigh  much  more  than  a  third 
of  a  ton  each  and  travel,  when  fired  by  a 
full  charge,  at  a  speed  of  2,100  yards  per 
second  as  they  leave  the  muzzle  and  average 
1,900  yards  over  the  entire  distance  of  mod- 
erate range,  carrying  a  force  which  by  direct 
impact  would  seriously  affect  the  heaviest 
armor  carried  by  a  modern  battleship. 

These  are  the  implements  of  naval  war- 
fare classed  as  great  guns.  There  are  four 
calibres:  eight,  ten,  twelve  and  thirteen  inch, 
of  which  the  three  largest  are  always  mounted 
in  turrets  while  the  eight-inch  is  either  pro- 
tected by  a  hood  or  barbette,  or  mounted  in 
a  superimposed  turret  above  its  greater  sis- 
ters. 

Next  in  size  to  the  great  guns  come  the 
rapid-fire  guns,  of  four,  five  and  six  inch 
calibre.  Their  projectiles  and  charges  are 
united  in  what  is  known  as  "  fixed  ammuni- 
tion," closely  resembling  a  giant  pistol  cart- 
ridge. By  a  skillful  combination  of  levers, 
wheels  and  endless  screws  these  rapid-fire 
guns  are  accurately  trained  with  minimum 
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expenditure  of  force.  The  weight  of  a  hand 
properly  directed  changes  the  angle  of  sight 
and,  equipped  with  telescope  sights  adjusted 
to  the  smallest  fraction  of  range,  their  opera- 
tion becomes  an  example  of  scientific  marks- 
manship. Their  great  advantage  lies  in  the 
speed  with  which  they  can  be  operated;  the 
latest  models  of  these  guns  requiring  but 
a  single  movement  to  throw  open  the 
breech.  By  means  of  fixed  ammunition  the 
operation  of  reloading  becomes  almost  instan- 
taneous, thus  reducing  the  rapidity  of  fire 
to  the  gunner's  speed  in  bringing  the  gun  to 
bear  on  the  target.  Guns  of  this  type  are 
always  mounted  on  deck  with  some  class  of 
protection  for  their  crew.  Mechanism  as- 
sists the  speed  of  these  smaller  guns  by  the 
operation  of  electric  ammunition  hoists 
which  deliver  the  fixed  cases  directly  on  the 
deck  from  the  magazine,  whence  they  are 
handled  and  their  enveloping  boxes  broken 
by  the  different  guns'  crews. 

The  special  effectiveness  of  these  rapid-fire 
guns  was  thoroughly  tested  in  the  naval  bat- 
tles before  Manila  and  Santiago,  where  it 
was  distinctly  shown  that  at  a  moderate 
range  these  weapons  of  great  speed  were 
productive  of  even  a  greater  amount  of  de- 
struction than  the  great  guns  in  the  tur- 
rets. 

All  these  great  guns  having  calibres,  rang- 


ing from  four  to  thirteen  inches,  possess 
wonderful  effectiveness  at  great  distances, 
and  to  the  perfection  of  this  class  of  ordnance 
may  be  attributed  the  revolution  in  war- 
ship construction,  for  with  the  right  "  men 
behind  the  guns  "  and  the  proper  range  no 
ship,  be  her  armor  what  it  may,  is  safe  from 
either  actual  destruction  or  at  least  from 
being  so  completely  disabled  as  to  practically 
produce  the  same  result. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  rapid- 
fire  ordnance  which,  while  of  much  smaller 
calibre,  is  none  the  less  effective  when  the 
range  is  of  a  distance  which  renders  them 
useful.  These  are  the  one,  three  and  six 
pounders  which  form  the  principal  portion 
of  what  is  known  as  a  secondary  battery. 
Possible  of  a  much  greater  speed  than  any 
of  the  larger  types  of  ordnance,  sighted 
with  equal  accuracy  and  carrying  miniatures 
of  the  greater  classes  of  projectiles,  these 
smaller  guns  add  materially  to  the  effective- 
ness of  a  ship's  battery  and  become  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  case  of  sudden  attacks, 
where  the  utmost  rapidity  of  action  is  nec- 
essary to  the  safety  of  the  ship.  One  type 
of  these  smaller  guns  is  an  example  of  per- 
fection— the  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  automatic 
one-pounder.  This  gun  sends  forth  a  per- 
fect rain  of  miniature  shells,  its  ammuni- 
tion being  fed  to  it  on  a  belt  of  canvass  and 
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its  length  of  action  being  only  limited  by  the 
length  of  this  belt,  while  its  speed  varies 
with  rapidity  of  operation  from  one  to 
three  hundred  shots  per  minute.  This  gun 
is  specially  designed  to  resist  torpedo  attacks 
and  carries  explosive  projectiles;  and  one 
from  among  its  possible  hundreds  of  shots 
would,  if  landed  in  a  vulnerable  spot,  bring 
destruction  to  a  swift  flying  torpedo  boat 
or  destroyer.  Another  but  less  effective  type 
of  one-pound  gun  is  the  Hotchkiss  revolving 
cannon,  while  the  Nordenfeldt  machine 
guns  with  a  speed  of  from  180  to  1,200  shots 
per  minute  according  to  the  number  of  bar- 
rels assembled  in  each  gun,  are  made  in  cali- 
bres varying  from  eleven  and  one-half  to 
thirty-seven  millimeters. 

It  has  remained  for  America  to  produce  a 
wonderful  weapon  which  has  taken  its  de- 
served place  among  the  world's  ordnance. 
This  is  the  Colt  Automatic  single  barrel  gun, 
which  delivers  four  hundred  eight  millime- 
ter bullets  per  minute.  The  lightness  of  this 
type  of  gun,  its  availability  for  use  in  close 
attack,  the  simplicity  of  its  mechanism  and 
accuracy  of  action  has  caused  it  to  be  recog- 


nized as  a  most  important  factor  at  short 
range.  Mounted  in  the  bow  of  a  whale  boat 
or  cutter  it  can  clear  a  way  for  a  landing 
party,  or  in  a  reversed  position  wipe  out  of 
existence  any  attacking  party  operating  in 
boats. 

The  small  arms  in  use  by  the  American 
navy  are  the  Lee  rifle  and  the  Colt's  .38  re- 
volver, both  effective  weapons  wnen  tne  oc- 
casion arises  for  their  use. 

While  the  evolution  of  the  ship's  gun  has 
broadened  distances  and  swept  away  most 
of  the  old  ideas  of  attack  and  defense  at  sea. 
the  class  of  ammunition  and  projectiles  have 
kept  pace  with  the  weapons  which  hurl  them 
Most  important  has  been  the  development 
in  the  exploding  appliances  for  shells  which 
have  to-day  reached  practically  a  stage  of 
perfection.  In  the  different  classes  of  pro- 
jectiles there  are  used  both  nose  and  base 
fuses,  or,  to  speak  more  definitely,  projectiles 
are  fitted  with  exploding  appliances  both  at 
the  point  and  in  the  rear.  One  principle 
governs  most  of  these  inventions,  that  being 
an  impact  between  a  point  and  a  percussion 
cap.      These    are    brought    together    by    the 
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sudden  action  of  a  heavy  brass  plunger 
which  moves  either  forward  or  back  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  position  in  the  shell  at 
the  instant  of  contact.  One  class  of  armor 
piercing  shells  are  without  exploding  fuses, 
the  friction  of  the  shell  against  the  pene- 
trated armor  causing  the  ignition  of  its  ex- 
ploding charge.  All  classes  of  projectiles, 
whether  of  the  type  known  as  "  common 
shell  "  or  "  armor-piercing,"  when  designed 
for  use  in  action  are  made  of  steel  and  the 
utmost  care  is  used  in  their  manufacture. 
The  "  armor-piercing "  projectile  is  con- 
structed of  a  high  quality  of  metal  in  which 
there  is  a  special  alloy  to  produce  special 
hardness  of  point  when  tempered.  The 
shrapnel  shell  is  still  in  use,  operated  with 
its  time  fuse  and  effective  moderate  range. 
Safety  appliances  have  been  devised  for 
many  of  these  classes  of  projectiles,  remov- 
ing to  a  great  extent  the  dangers  of  hand- 
ling and  storing  in  magazines,  but  in  spite 
of  these  inventions  the  same  careful  rules 
for  safety  are  thoughtfully  maintained  in 
the  American  navy  as  were  applied  to  the 
handling  of  ammunition  in  the  days  when 
powder  was  shipped  aboard  warships  in 
bulk. 

With  all  these  advances  is  it  a  wonder  that 
naval  warfare  has  left  behind  its  close  en- 
counters, its  boarding  nets,  grappling  irons, 
pikes  and  cutlasses!  It  has  become  one  of 
the  deepest  sciences  with  which  to  rack  the 
brains  of  inventors  and  sea-fighters  as  well. 
And  with  it  all  the  personnel  of  Amer- 
ica's navy  has  of  necessity  advanced.  It 
takes  brains  to  make  a  "  man-o'-war's  man  " 


A    4-INCH    RAPID    FIRER. 

of  to-day.  He  must  know  every  part  of  the 
ship's  ordnance  and  be  able  to  operate  it. 
Every  man  who  serves  a  gun  must  be  able  to 
take  the  place  of  any  of  his  mates,  while  in 
seamanship  he  must  equal  the  jack  tars  of 
the  last  century.  Thus  the  modern  sailor- 
man  begins  exactly  where  his  predecessor 
left  off. 

The  physical  force  which  was  requisite 
for  the  ramming  home  of  a  charge  in  a  "  long 
torn,"  or  "  bow  chaser  "  of  the  days  gone  by 
must  now  be  replaced  by  mental  force  to 
grasp  the  complications  of  modern  ordnance 
and  all  the  delicate  mechanism  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  ensemble  of  the  floating  fort- 
resses which  bear  "  Old  Glory "  over  every 
sea  and  to  every  corner  of  the  world. 
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TROUT    LORE, 

By   Bryan    Ha  i  wood. 


FIRST    PAPER. 


HE  three  common  varieties  of 
trout  in  the  Rocky  mountain 
system,  viz.,  native  (S.  Mykiss) 
"  rainbow "  and  Eastern  brook 
trout,  all  feed  upon  substantially 
the  same  animal  life,  and,  contrary  to  the 
popular  idea,  the  proportion  of  winged  flies 
in  their  diet  is  an  exceedingly  small  one. 
While  all  of  our  trout  are  willing  surface 
feeders  (except  in  the  case  of  old  fish  on 
much  whipped  waters)  their  main  sub- 
sistence is  obtained  beneath  the  surface, 
and  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  with 
their  relative  importance  arranged,  accord- 
ing to  their  quantity,  in  the  order  named, 
as  follows: 

First — The  larvae  and  nymphs  of  the 
Perladae,  commonly  known  as  Helgram- 
ites. 

Second — The  larvae  and  nymphs  of  the 
Tricoptera  or  Caddis  family,  the  common 
form  being  found  in  cases  attached  to  the 
tops  of  round  stones  under  water,  looking 
not   unlike   a   lichenous   growth. 


Third — Minnows  or  small  fish  of  their  own 
family. 

Fourth — The  larvae  and  nymphs  of  the 
Ephemeridae,  which  in  their  completed  or 
final  transformation  are  known  as  Sand, 
Cisco  or  May  flies,  and  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  transparent,  upright 
wings  and  long  worm-like  body. 

The  first,  second  and  fourth  classes  all 
undergo  similar  metamorphoses,  starting 
with  the  egg  dropped  or  placed  in  the  water 
as  the  first  stage.  In  the  second  it  is  hatched 
into  a  larvae,  of  which  the  Helgramite  is 
the  commonest  example,  though  the  close  ob- 
server at  the  stream  side  will  also  have  no- 
ticed various  larvae  of  the  Caddis  family, 
inside  their  little  houses  built  of  gravel,  bits 
of  wood,  bark  or  what  not,  either  attached 
to  rocks  or  in  quiet  water,  moving  around 
the  bottom  or  anon  generating  a  bubble  of 
air  to  float  themselves  to  the  surface,  but 
always  with  that  same  house  along,  and 
ready  at  the  first  sign  of  danger  to  retire 
quickly   within,   leaving  to   all   appearances 
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a  bunch  of  sand  or  a  lifeless  twig  to  the 
gaze  of  the  intruder. 

When  beginnings  of  wings  become  visible 
the  larvae  is  called  a  nymph,  from  which 
stage  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  its  ultimate 
form.  The  full  grown  nymph  crawling  out 
of  the  water  and  fixing  its  claws  firmly  on 
a  rock  or  brush  for  its  support  awaits  the 
drying  and  cracking  of  its  skin,  from  which 
it  struggles  a  winged  fly — its  final  form  of 
life. 

In  addition  to  the  menu  provided  by  these 
natural  forms  of  subaqueous  life,  may  be 
included  drowned  land  insects  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  grasshoppers,  ants,  grubs  and 
an  occasional  angle  worm. 

Locally,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
days  that  the  willow  fly  is  plentiful,  an 
autopsy  even  of  fish  seen  feeding  on  surface 
flies  will  discover  far  more  subaqueous  food 
than  flies. 

We  now  come  to  surface  food,  which  is  of 
far  greater  interest  to  the  fly  fisherman,  with 
the  exception  of  the  nymphs  above  men- 
tioned. Again  dividing  as  before,  we  have, 
first,  the  willow  fly,  which  appears  in 
myriads  in  June.  While  this  fly  is  probably 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  of  all  winged  food 
by  trout,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  success- 
fully imitate,  and  during  its  stay  the  fisher- 
man either  descends  to  the  use  of  the 
natural  insect  as  a  bait  for  his  hook,  or 
uses  a  Scotch  March  Brown  or  Brown 
Hackle  artificial,  which  are  successful,  not 
that  they  imitate  the  willow  fly,  but  because 
they  resemble  its  nymph. 

Second  in  importance  comes  the  Caddis 
family,  with  its  almost  countless  varieties 
of  moths  and  sedge  flies,  which  almost  cover 
the  water  in  the  evening. 

Third  we  have  the  Ephemeridae,  which 
appear  in  clouds  on  bright  summer  after- 
noons, causing  the  air  to  fairly  glitter  with 
the  movement  of  their  bright  diaphanous 
wings,  and  which  are  (pardon  the  expres- 
sion) the  tamest  of  all  flies,  often  lighting 
on  the  person  or  rod  of  the  angler  and  per- 
mitting themselves  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
wings. 

They  are  indeed  beautifuil,  harmless 
creatures,  and  when  one  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  eat  nothing,  having  neither 
mouth  nor  digestive  organs,  a  feeling  of  com- 
passion is  excited  even  in  the  most  self- 
centered  fisherman. 


This  ends  the  important  fly  which  finds 
its  origin  in  the  water;  and  now  we  come 
to  the  fourth  and  last  class  of  surface  food, 
which  consists  of  land  insects,  which  have 
by  accident  come  too  near  the  water. 

This  class  includes  freshly  dropped  grass- 
hoppers, ants,  beetles  and  deer  flies,  black 
gnats  and  even  the  festive  and  ever  present 
mosquito,  though  the  latter  does  not  prop- 
erly belong  in  this  class,  being  a  water  bred 
nuisance,  and  is  but  seldom  found  in  the 
trout's  bill  of  fare. 

Having  become  familiar  with  the  food  of 
the  trout,  we  come  to  the  imitations  which 
are  called  artificial  flies.  These  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — correct  imitations 
and  fancy  flies. 

Fancy  flies  are  those  whose  form,  color 
and  size  have  been  determined  by  the  ex- 
perience of  generations  of  anglers,  without 
regard  to  an  imitation  of  anything  in  nature, 
and  which  depend  for  their  killing  qualities 
upon  arousing  the  curiosity  of  the  fish. 

Their  successful  use  depends  largely  upon 
an  unsophisticated  condition  of  the  trout, 
though  also  in  some  measure  on  the  water 
in  which  they  are  used;  swift  and  rough 
stretches  or  slightly  discolored  water  help- 
ing considerably,  while  a  slow,  still  spot 
is  almost  hopeless. 

The  reasons  are  plain,  for  in  the  former 
instance  the  fish  living  in  swift  water  is 
perforce  accustomed  to  leaping  before  he 
looks,  and  grabs  at  once  anything  floating 
by  that  appears  as  though  it  might  be  good 
to  eat.  If  undisturbed  through  the  day  he 
probably  releases  a  large  percentage  of  his 
captures. 

I  have  personally  witnessed  the  taking 
of  over  two  dozen  consecutive  fluffy  grass 
seeds  that  I  floated  to  a  single  rainbow  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  each  and  every  one 
of  which  he  released  immediately  upon  dis- 
covering that  his  catch  was  not  edible. 

As  most  of  our  trout  streams  are  rough 
and  swift,  the  reason  is  found  for  that 
pleasing  uncertainty  in  the  pattern  of  the 
fly  to  try.  On  the  other  hand,  try  flat  still 
water  when  the  fish  need  be  in  no  hurry  to 
grab  the  lure  and  you  will  find  plenty  of 
rises  but  few  strikes,  and  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  fish  stories  upon  your  re- 
turn to  camp. 

About  the  only  well-known  patterns  that 
can  be  called  imitations  are  the  Professor, 
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which  looks  not  unlike  a  drowning  grass- 
hopper, the  Willow  or  Governor,  which  re- 
semble large  moth  millers,  and  the  Brown 
and  Gray  Hackles,  which,  when  played  on 
top  of  the  water,  look  from  underneath  like 
the  buzzing  sedge  flies. 

Of  all  the  fancy  patterns  the  Coachman  is 
probably  the  heavy  favorite,  with  the  Cow 
Dung,  Grizzly  King,  Queen  of  the  Water, 
White  Miller,  Black  Gnat  and  Rio  Grande 
King  following  in  a  group. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Coachman  is,  I 
believe,  due  to  the  contrast  between  its 
white  wings  and  peacock  body  with  the 
water.  This  contrast  is  so  striking  as  to 
render  its  passage  unseen  by  the  fish  well 
nigh  impossible. 

We  often  meet  the  angler  who  insists  that 
nothing  but  a  bit  of  some  particular  color 
or  making  in  his  fly,  which  differs  from  the 
ordinary,  is  responsible  for  his  catch,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  nothing  is  so  conducive 
to  success  as  a  firm  belief  in  the  angler's 
mind  that  his  particular  combination  is  the 
very  best. 

I  recall  an  amusing  instance  of  this  when 
a  nervous  friend  who  was  unsuccessfuly  fish- 
ing the  same  water  as  I  from  the  opposite 
side,  though  my  fly  (a  March  Brown)  was 
responsible  for  the  difference  in  our  suc- 
cess, and  as  he  had  none  in  his  fly  book,  and 
the  water  was  too  deep  to  wade  across,  he 
cast  me  his  line  asking  that  I  affix  one  of 
the  same  pattern.  As  a  joke,  and  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  aforesaid 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  fisherman,  I 
pretended  to  tie  on  one  of  my  files  (his  was 
a  Professor),  but  left  his  on.  He  at  once 
began  catching  fish,  but  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  and  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  a 
fast  rise,  failed  to  notice  his  fly,  which  he 
shortly  lost  in  a  fish.  I  then  gave  him  one 
of  mine  and  he  is  not  aware  to  this  day  that 
he  first  used  his  old  fly,  but  is  now  a  firm 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  a  March  Brown. 

Nor  do  I  claim  to  be  exempt  from  the 
same  feeling,  for  I  can  always  do  better  with 
the  pattern  I  prefer,  reason  and  experience 
in  others  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
It  must  be  this  same  unaccountableness  that 
so  greatly  enhances  the  charm  of  an  idle 
hour  with  women  or  fish,  and  right  here  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  many  years'  fishing  I 
have  never  seen  a  truly  enthusiastic  fisher- 
woman. 


Correct  imitations  are  far  more  successful 
than  fancy  patterns  on  still,  quiet  waters 
if  fished  properly,  though  their  advantage 
is  not  so  pronounced  on  swift  or  rough 
reaches,  unless  they  are  tied  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  the  natural  insect,  which  is 
in  all  cases  except  the  Willow  fly  much 
smaller  than  the  average  artificial  used. 
When  tied  large  they  are  more  deadly  than 
the  fancy  patterns,  being  taken  by  the  fish 
with  a  confidence  and  abandon  which  must 
arise  from  being  taken  for  a  particularly 
juicy  specimen  of  their  regular  acquaintance. 

To  fish  the  correct  imitations  in  all  kinds 
of  water  it  is,  therefore,  obviously  necessary 
for  the  angler  to  carry  at  least  two  sizes 
of  each  pattern,  and  when  he  learns  the 
proper  method  of  handling  the  natural  sizes 
he  will  have  solved  that  old  problem  pre- 
sented when  a  certain  angler  always  brings 
in  larger  fish  than  his  companion  and  gen- 
erally has  plenty  of  them,  as  well. 

"  Proper  fishing "  in  still  water  requires 
an  education  on  several  points  not  com- 
monly considered  by  the  trout  fisherman, 
the  most  important  being  to  keep  out  of 
sight,  which  is  far  more  difficult  than  it 
appears,  owing  to  the  refractive  power  of 
water. 

This  can  be  simply  shown  by  placing  a 
coin  or  button  in  the  bottom  of  a  china  bowl, 
the  observer  holding  his  eyes  so  that  the 
object  is  just  hidden  by  the  edge.  Pour  the 
bowl  full  of  water  and  note,  as  it  fills,  with- 
out changing  the  position,  how  quickly  the 
coin  appears  elevated. 

Experience  shows  that  trout  are  much 
less  alarmed  by  objects  under  water  than 
above  it,  even  by  actual  contact.  Witness 
the  ease  of  their  capture  by  hand  when 
under  an  overhanging  bank.  The  fish,  so 
far  from  evincing  fear  at  the  touch,  appear 
to  positively  enjoy  it.  Furthermore,  a  trout, 
always  lies  with  his  head  up  stream,  oecause 
he  breathes  by  sucking  water  in  at  his 
mouth,  and  expelling  it  through  his  gills, 
which  operation  is  difficult  and  in  swift 
water  impossible  in  any  other  position;  and 
his  head  is  naturally  toward  the  source  of 
his  food  supply.  From  all  of  which  it  may 
readily  be  understood,  when  on  a  small 
stream,  the  most  effective  method  is  to  wade 
up  stream  in  as  deep  water  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing a  sky  background,  and  keeping  as  much 
behind  bushes  as  may  be.    It  is  much  harder 
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work,  as  you  not  only  have  the  current  con- 
stantly against  you,  but  must  perforce  be 
continually  casting,  there  being  no  oppor- 
tunity to  float  your  fly  for  more  than  a  foot 
or  two.  The  method  well  repays  the  trouble, 
however,  because  you  seldom  lose  a  hooked 
fish,  the  point  of  the  hook  being  toward  him 
when  striking,  and,  instead  of  there  being 
a  tendency  to  pull  the  hook  away  as  in 
working  down  stream,  it  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse. 

Still  another  advantage  is  the  absence  of 
mud  and  dislocated  gravel  sent  down  stream 
ahead  of  you  to  inform  the  fish  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  , 

The  most  deadly  system  of  all,  however, 
is  the  practice  of  fishing  a  "  dry  fly,"  which 
is  almost  unknown  in  the  West,  probably  be- 
cause there  exists  so  little  water  suitable. 
On  our  comparatively  wild  streams  the  wet 
fly  fisherman  can  usually  secure  a  sufficient 
catch  by  the  common  method. 

A  knowledge  of  this  method,  however,  will 
often  add  to  your  catch  those  particularly 
large  and  correspondingly  wary  fish  that 
have  become  well  known  to  the  residents  of 
the  vicinity,  particularly,  as  is  often  the 
case,  when  their  habitat  is  in  rather  still 
water. 

/7 


Dry  fly  fishing  may  be  defined  as  the  art 
of  presenting  to  the  previously  discovered 
fish  a  close  imitation  of  the  natural  fly,  in 
size  as  well  as  color,  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  small  fly  (to  No.  12  hook)  that  is  especially 
designed  for  floating,  a  bottle  of  paraffine 
to  apply  to  the  fly  from  time  to  time  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  water-logged,  a  very  small 
and  long  leader,  which  on  large  water  may 
measure  as  much  as  twelve  feet,  a  heavy 
line  that  can  be  cast  into  the  wind,  and  a 
capacity  for  precise  and  delicate  casting  that 
can  only  be  acquired  by  practice. 

By  delicacy  is  meant  the  placing  of  the 
fly  on  smooth  water  without  causing  a 
ripple  as  it  alights,  which  may  be  better 
done  by  adjusting  the  cast  to  an  imaginary 
point  a  foot  over  the  spot  upon  which  you 
wish  it  to  alight. 

If  the  fly  be  a  winged  pattern  it  should 
settle  as  lightly  as  a  thistle  down,  and  re- 
main until  it  sinks,  with  its  wings  upright. 
A  thoroughly  dried  fly  will  float  on  smooth 
water  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

If  the  cast  prove  unsuccessful,  the  line 
and  fly  is  recovered,  and  cast  back  and 
forth   over  the   head   several   times  to   dry 
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it,  when  the  attempt  may  be  repeated. 

Trout  fishing  thus  practiced  is  indeed  the 
prettiest  and  daintiest  of  all  sports,  the  fly- 
being  always  in  plain  sight  and  the  rising 
fish  plainly  visible  for  some  distance  before 
he  seizes  the  lure.  The  strike  is  much 
slower  and  surer  than  in  the  wet  method, 
though  the  small  hook  and  light  tackle  add 
a  zest  and  demand  a  dexterity  of  handling 
the  hooked  fish  that  is  highly  entertaining. 
Thus  the  very  best  sport  is  obtainable  on 
water  utterly  hopeless  with  a  wet  fly. 

Wet  fly  fishing  may  be  defined  as  the 
haphazard  floating  of  a  partially  or  wholly 
submerged  fly  over  or  through  water  that 
experience   indicates   should   contain   fish. 

The  "  rise "  may  be  visible  or  entirely 
under  water,  and  the  fly  should  be  of  the 
pattern,  fancy  or  natural,  preferred  at  the 
moment  by  the  fish.  As  a  general  rule  early 
in  the  season  one  of  pronounced  color  and 
pattern,  such  as  the  Scotch  March  Brown, 
Alder  or  Coachman,  of  large  size  (No.  6), 
is  the  most  killing  for  rainbow.  Late  in  the 
fall  a  small,  sober  colored  fly,  such  as  the 
Black  Gnat,  is  better. 

With  the  Eastern  brook  trout,  yellow 
bodied  Brown  Hackles  or  Professors  seem 
to  be  the  favorites  all  through  the  season, 
while  the  natives  seem  to  prefer  a  fly  with 
a  showing  of  red  in  its  construction,  such  as 
the  Red  Tag,  Rube  Wood  or  Royal  Coach« 
man. 

In  water  fished  the  season  through  the 
fish  invariably  prefer  a  smaller  fly  of  soberer 
hue  as  the  season  advances,  and  invariably 
will  rise  better  to  a  close  imitation  of  the 
natural  fly  most  prevalent  at  the  particular 
moment.  Thus  in  June,  the  time  of  the 
Willow  fly,  they  will  rise  best  at  a  Scotch 
March  Brown  (I  say  Scotch,  as  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  the  American  pattern 
of  the  same  name),  because  it  is  a  really 
good  imitation  of  the  willow  nymph,  just 
as  it  is  emerging  from  the  water. 

In  July  the  trout  will  rise  best  at  the 
Blue  Upright,  Blue  Quill,  Olives,  Spent  Gnat 
and  Scotch  Alder,  because  they  are  imita- 
tions of  the  various  Ephemeridae  or  May 
flies  that  are  then  numerous.  In  the  even- 
ing a  Brown  Alder,  Governor  or  Brown  Hen 
take  well,  because  the  Caddis  flies,  or  moths 
of  various  kinds,  then  venture  forth. 

August  is  the  worst  month  of  the  season 
for  various  reasons.     The  water  has  become 


very  low,  there  are  only  little  flies  on  it 
and  those  of  a  kind  difficult  to  fish  wet, 
because  so  very  small.  The  fish  have  had 
two  months  of  bitter  experience  and  have 
learned  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters, 
and  when  they  rise  at  all,  do  so  in  that 
exasperating  manner  known  as  "  short." 
This  is  the  month  in  which  the  "  git  'em 
any  way "  fellow  blossoms  with  double 
hooked  and  four  or  six  droppered  leader 
abominations,  striving  to  hook  the  "  short " 
rise  by  these  unholy  methods,  bleeding  and 
killing  many  more  fish  than  he  bags. 

To  me  the  last  of  September  is  the  king 
ot  all  times  to  go  a  trouting.  The  mos- 
quitoes and  sand  gnats  have  vanished  with 
the  disgusted  August  fisherman,  the  air  is 
pleasantly  chill  and  bracing,  the  water  is 
low  and  easily  reached,  and  the  fish  are  all 
ready  for  their  diplomas,  the  small  and  fool- 
ish long  since  having  attained  their  proper 
finality,  the  frying  pan.  The  grouse  and 
sage  hens  are  strong  of  wing,  and  their  loud, 
vibrant  "  b-r-r-r-r!"  as  you  unexpectedly  flush 
a  covey,  jumps  your  heart  into  your  throat 
in  a  novel  and  altogether  pleasing  manner. 
The  flocks  of  young  wild  ducks  spatter  away 
as  you  reach  a  still  stretch,  and  late  in  the 
evening  the  young,  graceful  deer  gaze  at  the 
intruder  with  a  plaintive  fearlessness  that 
in  another  month  will  have  vanished.  In 
short,  all  the  wild  life,  except  fish,  is  tame 
and  permits  a  leisurely  study  and  even  the 
effective  use  of  the  camera;  all  of  which 
adds  infinitely  to  the  pleasure  of  him  who 
has  no  thought  of  harming  the  animals  and 
which  is  utterly  wanting  at  any  other  time. 

The  fishing  is  good  only  in  the  later  aft- 
ernoon and  evening,  the  fly  is  a  very  small 
Black  Gnat,  female  preferred,  the  fish  all 
much  larger  than  in  June,  and,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  fishermen  for  some  weeks,  are  in 
their  natural  feeding  grounds,  though  more 
than  wary — necessitating  a  continued  stalk- 
ing. At  each  capture,  with  all  the  odds  he 
is  against,  the  angler  feels  tnat  he  has  well 
earned  his  reward.  Each  fish  that  is  struck 
means  a  battle  royal  with  an  "  old  resi- 
denter."  Perhaps  your  opponent  is  an  old, 
toothless,  lantern-jawed  grandfather,  who 
has  instructed  generations  of  his  progeny  in 
the  uses  of  submerged  willows,  logs,  sharp 
rocks,  long  runs  always  down  stream,  fre- 
quent leaps  and  tail  flappings  at  the  leader 
— in  short,  all  the  wiles  known  to  troutdom 
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— and  when  at  last  you  land  him,  gasping 
on  his  side,  exhausted,  all  done  with  the 
little  twelve-hook  and  gossamer  gut,  you  are 
reauy  to  return  to  camp  and  bed  with  the 
feeling  of  work  well  done. 

In  the  usual  style  of  wet  fly  fishing,  pur- 
sued locally  [in  Colorado]  the  artificials, 
generally  two  or  more,  are  permitted  to  drift 
down  stream  wholly  submerged,  or,  worse 
still,  dragged  across  or  up  stream  through 
the  surface  of  the  water.  A  close  student 
of  nature,  who  was  also  not  a  fisherman, 
would  imagine  the  latter  performance  would 
as  effectually  send  all  fish  in  sight  into  hid- 
ing as  to  thrash  the  water  with  a  switch. 
That  it  does  not  always  is  due,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, to  a  lively  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
fish  as  to  what  on  earth  (or  under  the 
water)  those  most  insane  acting  objects  are 
doing. 

The  fish  certainly  recognizes  that  the  like 
of  this  performance  is  unknown  in  nature 
and  his  curiosity  as  to  what  it  means  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  seizing  the  nearest  one 
for  more  leisurely  inspection.  Therefore  he 
takes  it  once  and  if  he  is  lucky  enough  to 
escape  can  bo  safely  relied  on  to  "  hide  out " 
when,  in  after  life,  he  witnesses  a  similar 
performance.  Or  in  the  first  instance  when 
the  artificials  drift  down  with  the  current 
the  same  holds  good  to  the  extent  of  barring 
out  those  sober  patterns  of  brown,  gray  or 
black,  which  are  sufficiently  of  the  color, 
though  not  shape  or  size,  of  the  occasional 
drowned  land  insect. 

Either  it  is  curiosity,  or  the  fish  is  color 
blind,  which  latter  hypothesis  has  been  dis- 
tinctly disproved  by  the  close  imitations, 
both  in  size  and  color,  found  necessary  by 
our  cousins  across  the  "  pond "  on  much 
fished  water.  Further  evidence  is  found  in 
the  fact  before  noticed  that  it  is  simply 
hopeless  to  fish  in  either  of  these  styles  on 
calm,  still  water,  for,  though  the  fish  will 
approach  to  witness  the  performance,  like  a 
human  being  at  a  street  parade,  the  slow, 
unruffled  water  permits  him  all  the  observa- 
tion he  craves  without  mouthing  the 
strange  apparition. 

The  farmer  and  his  sons  and  men  pursue 
a  totally  different  style  known  as  "  dapping," 
usually  selecting  a  deep  run  near  the  bank, 
from  which,  with  a  short  line  and  two  or 
more  flies,   which  are  permitted  to  float  to 


the  lower  end  of  the  likely  water,  he  brings 
them  slowly  up  stream,  the  lower  fly  under 
water,  and  the  upper  (generally  a  Hackle) 
skipping  from  ripple  to  ripple  over  where 
the  fish  are  supposed  to  be  lying. 

The  upper  fly  is  depended  upon  to  do  the 
work  and  it  is  usually  successful,  presenting 
a  very  lifelike  appearance,  and  often  en- 
ticing an  old-timer  to  his  end  where  other 
means  fail.  It  is,  however,  a  rather  tedious 
method,  the  fish  often  failing  to  rise  for  a 
long  time. 

Personally,  I  prefer  to  fish  even  a  wet 
fly  up  and  across  stream,  picking  the  spots 
and  casting  to  cover  each  likely  stretch  of 
water  with  a  rather  long  cast  or  two,  par- 
ticularly a  still  reach  under  an  overhang- 
ing bank  just  inside  the  swift  current,  where 
the  surface  is  smooth. 

Such  a  reach  presents  the  advantage  when 
fished  upstream  of  permitting  the  landing 
of  each  fish,  beginning  with  the  lowest  one, 
without  disturbing  the  others,  the  hooked 
fish  immediately  making  a  run  down  stream 
and  into  the  rapid  water  of  his  own  accord, 
which  places  him  almost  instantly  out  of 
the  sight  of  others. 

Fish  the  same  stretch  from  above,  and 
all  other  fish  in  it  are  scared  by  the  strug- 
gles of  the  first  one  hooked. 

A  very  effectual  method  in  high,  discolored 
water,  as  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  sea- 
son, is  the  use  of  a  Cow  Dung,  Governor  or 
Willow  fly  on  a  large  hook  (No.  2),  with  a 
Jungle  shoulder,  baited  with  one  or  two 
Helgramites  and  fished  on  the  bottom  by 
means  of  one  or  more  split  shot  fastened 
to  the  leader  a  foot  above  the  fly. 

The  angler  wades  as  far  into  a  deep,  swift 
run  as  possible,  and  with  a  line  but  slightly 
longer  than  his  rod,  drops  the  baited  fly 
as  far  as  he  can  reach  up  stream  and  di- 
rectly above  his  position,  the  current  bring- 
ing it  down  direcny  under  the  point  of  the 
rod  as  far  as  it  will  reach  below,  when  the 
operation  is  repeated  until  the  angler  is 
satisfied  that  the  hole  is  hopeless.  This 
reads  much  easier  than  it  really  is,  for, 
while  the  baited  fly  must  drag  on  the  bot- 
tom, the  split  shot  mutt  not  touch,  or  it  will 
be  impossible  to  distinguish  its  touch  from 
the  nibble  of  the  fish.  It  is  hard  to  say  just 
why  the  use  of  a  fly  instead  of  a  plain  hook 
is  better,  unless  the  feathers  of  the  fly 
serve  to  hide  the  hook  from  the  fish.     This 
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is  hardly  legitimate  fly  fishing,  but  its  suc- 
cessful practice  is  quite  as  difficult  to  at- 
tain. 

On  large  streams  like  the  Gunnison,  Rio 
Grande  and  the  North  Platte  in  Wyoming, 
where  the  fish  run  very  large,  minnow  spin- 
ning (either  the  live  or  artificial)  is  the 
only  successful  style,  the  fish  lying  in  deep, 
heavy  water  and  seldom  or  ever  feeding  on 
the  surface.  The  live  minnow  is  always 
best,  but  often  unobtainable,  and  then  the 
artificial  or  a  spoon  without  feathers  is  ef- 
fective. 

The  best  method  of  using  the  live  minnow 
(he  is  usually  very  dead,  carried  in  a  wet 
rag  or  in  the  toe  of  an  old  sock  filled  with 
salt),  is  to  use  a  hook,  the  pointed  shank 
through  his  skull,  keeping  him  straight. 

There  are  many  other  devices  for  this 
purpose,  which  are  mostly  useful  to  the 
tackle  dealer  to  catch  customers,  but  this 
simple  adaptation  of  a  plain  hook  is  very 
much  the  best,  because  it  does  away  with 
the  numerous  small  hooks  used  in  all  other 
devices,  and  a  fish  once  hooked  with  it  can 
escape  only  by  breaking  the  tackle,  the  hook 
being  almost  impossible  to  pull  out. 

Speaking  of  minnow  fishing  reminds  me 
of  an  adventure  of  a  young  friend  who  had 
his  tackle  broken  repeatedly  by  a  certain 
large  rainbow  in  the  South  Platte,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  over-confidence.  He  purchased  a 
heavy  steel  rod,  75  yards  of  the  heaviest 
line,  a  braided  leader  and  several  of  this 
style  of  hooks  for  the  especial  benefit  of  this 
particular  fish.  He  dropped  a  minnow  to 
his  leviathan,  who,  recognizing  a  good  thing, 
as  usual,  promptly  swallowed  it. 

The  fish  weighed  nearly  as  much  as  the 
boy,  and,  as  the  water  was  one  of  the  swift- 
est riffles  in  that  swift  river,  the  lad  dug 
the  rod  butt  among  the  rocks,  holding  it  with 
both  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  second  joint, 
using  the  purchase  of  the  grounded  butt  to 
prevent  himself  following  the  fish  down 
stream.  Something  had  to  give,  and  in  this 
case  it  was  the  steel  rod,  which  broke  be- 


tween his  hands,  cutting  the  line  instantly 
on  its  ragged  edge.  The  lad  is  now  waiting 
for  the  manufacturers  to  produce  a  stronger 
rod,  when  he  expects  to  try  that  fish  once 
more. 

Minnow  spinning  is  most  successful  in 
a  rapid,  rather  shallow  riffle  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  hole,  the  minnow  or  spoon  being 
cast  directly  across  stream,  drifting  down 
in  a  semicircle  on  a  taut  line,  the  strike 
coming  usually  in  the  last  quarter  of  its 
journey.  The  practice  should  be  condemned, 
as  if  persisted  in  it  will  surely  ruin  the 
stream  for  fly  fishing. 

In  trouting,  whether  with  fly  or  bait,  a 
knowledge  of  water  in  which  the  fish  are 
to  be  found  is  supremely  necessary.  This 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  trout,  the 
stage  of  the  water  and  the  season  of  the 
year. 

When  the  streams  have  cleared  and  re- 
duced in  volume  after  the  June  rise  and  the 
fish  are  rising  to  surface  food,  the  rainbow 
will  be  found  above  the  obstruction  in  the 
swiftest  water  in  midstream,  the  native 
below  the  same  obstruction,  and  the  brook 
trout  in  the  quiet  water  at  the  tail  of  a 
deep  pool  or  close  under  an  abrupt  bank. 
The  prettiest  and  most  diversified  fishing 
will  be  had  on  a  stream  containing  both 
the  first  and  last  varieties,  the  line  of  de- 
markation  between  the  water  used  by  the 
two  being  so  distinct  that  the  practical 
angler  can  foretell  almost  to  a  certainty  just 
when  one  will  cease  rising  and  the  other 
begin,  even  in  the  same  pool. 

In  midsummer  all  trout  seek  the  deepest 
seclusion  far  under  a  willow  bush,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deepest  water,  or  even  a  hole 
in  the  bank.  In  September  they  are  again 
in  their  natural  positions,  while  in  October 
they  congregate  in  large,  very  deep,  still 
pools,  where  they  remain  for  the  winter. 

In  high  water  the  large  fish  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  and  out  of  reach,  but 
the  smaller  ones  like  to  frequent  grassy 
bends  with  abrupt  earthen  banks,  probably 
looking  for  angle  worms. 
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ARTIFICIAL   TROUT    CULTURE 


By  Alfred  V.  La  Motte. 


fri  S  MAN  advances  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  evolution  his 
development  tends  to  cephiliza- 
tion  (head  building)  hence 
among  all  other  creations  on  the 
earth  he  has  taken  pre-eminence  by  virtue  of 
intellectuality. 

Many  other  animals  are  larger,  stronger, 
fleeter,  yet  man  on  account  of  his  mental 
development  takes  precedence  and  relegates 
them  to  second  place  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  It  has  been  claimed  by  unthink- 
ing minds  that  this  growing  mentality  would 
terminate  in  the  physical  retrogression  of 
the  race.  But  just  why  this  should  be  so 
is  not  plain.  As  man's  intellectual  powers 
increase  he  gets  an  insight  into  many  of 
nature's  laws  from  which  he  learns  that 
physical  strength  is  essential  to  good  devel- 
opment and  mental  power,  and  hence  looks 
to  it  that  the  equilibrium  is  maintained. 
In  the  struggle  for  existence  the  best 
equipped  get  to  the  front,  and  man  as  he 
gains  more  and  more  insight  into  nature's 
laws  through  scientific  investigation  uses 
them  for  his  own  betterment. 

By  the  law  of  compensation  in  nature  all 
forms  of  life  are  furnished  with  nourishment 
that  their  species  may  be  perpetuated.  The 
fish  of  our  streams  produce  many  times  more 
eggs  than  are  hatched  for  the  reason  that 
fishes,  being  a  primitive  form  of  life,  have 
but  small  brain  development,  and  their 
method  of  reproduction  is  so  crude  and 
primitive,  that  were  it  not  for  the  great 
number  of  eggs  given  them  enough  would 
not  survive  for  the  perpetuation  of  species; 
the  balance  goes  to  furnish  nutriment  to 
other  minor  organisms. 

Although  much  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  a  few  words  relative  to  the  repro- 
duction of  trout  in  our  streams  may  not 
come  amiss  as  explanatory  of  the  great  ap- 
parent  wastage.      The    spawning   season   of 


trout  comes  in  the  spring  and  usually  dur- 
ing the  floods  caused  by  the  late  winter  or 
early  spring  rains.  Urged  by  the  impulse 
of  reproduction  they  ascend  the  streams,  pair 
off,  and  commence  to  whip  out  their  nests 
on  the  gravel  banks  and  shallows  that  best 
suit  their  fancy.  These  nests  usually  con- 
form to  the  size  of  the  trout  making  them, 
but  average  from  two  to  three  feet  across, 
with  a  depth  of  about  six  to  ten  inches. 
The  female  commences  to  spawn  by  run- 
ning over  the  nest,  partly  on  her  side,  with 
elevated  head  and  tail  depressed  dragging 
over  the  gravel,  at  the  same  time  emitting 
a  string  of  eggs.  The  male  follows  pre- 
cisely the  same  method  for  the  fertilization 
of  the  eggs  deposited. 

Often  times  the  male  absents  himself  in 
pursuit  of  another  male  intruder  and  re- 
turns too  late  to  fertilize  the  eggs  lain 
which  are  consequently  lost,  as  the  eggs  be- 
come infertile  after  extrusion  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  female  backing  down 
streams  covers  them  with  gravel,  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  fecun- 
dated. 

If  undisturbed  this  pair  will  continue 
the  function  of  spawning,  until  finished,  on 
this  one  nest;  but  should  a  rain  come  on  and 
cloud  the  waters  they  will  forsake  their 
nest  and  proceed  up  stream  in  search  of  a 
new  locality,  whilst  those  below  them,  im- 
pelled by  the  same  impulse,  will  come  up, 
take  possession  of  the  abandoned  nest,  whip 
it  out  afresh  and  eating  all  of  the  eggs  un- 
covered commence  business  anew  on  their 
own  account.  This  is  liable  to  occur  several 
times  during  the  season.  In  addition  to  this 
another  factor  of  loss  is  where  the  stream 
falls,  exposing  the  sand  bars  where  the 
eggs  have  been  deposited  to  the  sun's  rays, 
thus  destroying  the  entire  nest. 

Again,  the  minor  life  along  the  streams 
(gifted     by     nature     with    olfactive     rac- 
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ulties)  scent  out  the  nests  and  feast  upon 
their  contents.  It  may  therefore  be  readily- 
seen  that  scientists  when  declaring  that  the 
natural  increase  of  the  trout  does  not  ex- 
ceed over  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  all  the 
eggs  deposited  are  not  far  from  the  mark; 
the  only  wonder  is  how  any  survive  at  all! 
Here  man  has  an  opportunity  to  display 
his  superior  intelligence  and  profit  by  it  to 
the  detriment  of  the  minor  organisms  of  the 
streams.  Artificial  propagation  is  adopted; 
the  fish  are  caught  when  ascending  the 
streams   to    spawn;    the    eggs    expressed    in 


method  adopted  at  the  spawning  station  of 
the  California  Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany near  Willits,  Mendocino  county,  Cal., 
is  as  follows: 

Traps  are  set  across  the  stream  and  as  the 
fish  run  up  during  the  floods  they  are  cap- 
tured and  placed  in  waiting  pens.  From 
these  they  are  taken  one  at  a  time  and  ex- 
amined. All  that  are  fully  "  ripe "  are 
stripped  of  their  eggs  and  fertilized.  Those 
not  fully  ready  to  surrender  are  retrans- 
ferred  to  the  waiting  pens  until  they 
"  ripen."  As  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
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pans,  fertilized  with  the  male  fish,  man- 
ually, and  placed  in  troughs  of  running 
water,  surrounded  by  the  best  environment 
and  guarded  from  all  enemies.  Thus  the 
rate  of  increase  is  augmented  from  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  to  ninety  per  cent,  or, 
in  other  words,  where  natural  methods  af- 
ford but  one,  artificial  ones  give  180  fry  to 
repopulate  the  waters. 

A  few  words  on  the  method  of  artificial 
fertilization  may  be  in  order.  The  ratio 
of  incubation  depends  largely  on  the  care 
used   in   the   fertilization   of  the   ova.     The 


ance  that  the  eggs  should  be  fully  matured 
if  a  good  percentage  of  fertilization  is  ex 
pected,  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  is  at  timea 
of  great  importance  in  successful  fecunda- 
tion. The  eggs  are  then  taken  to  the  "  egg 
house  "  (or  shed)  and  placed  in  wire  baskets 
in  troughs  of  running  water  until  the  eye 
of  the  embryo  is  apparent  in  the  egg.  They 
are  then  ready  to  transport  to  the  hatchery 
at  Ukiah,  where  they  are  hatched  out  and 
distributed  among  the  streams  of  Mendo- 
cino county. 

The   process   of   "  eying "   the   eggs   takes 
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in    this   climate    from    eighteen    to   twenty- 
four  days,   dependent  on  temperature;    cold 
retards    and    warmth    accelerates    their    de-^ 
velopment. 

As  the  fish  ova  is  translucent  the  develop- 
ment can  be  followed  from  day  to  day  through- 
out its  various  stages  until  birth.  The  egg 
is  the  cradle  of  life;  from  the  male  comes 
the  living  germ,  entering  the  micropyle  or 
germ  puncturo  in  the  egg;  the  zoosperm 
descends  head  forer^^st  to  the  center  or 
nucleus  where  nature  has  provided  the 
proper  nutritive  elements  for  its  mainte- 
nance and  development — the  genesis  of  the 
embryo — cell  by  cell,  organ  by  organ,  until 
a  bifurcated  thread  appears  and,  in  time, 
at  the  end  of  each  fork  an  eye  followed  in 
a  few  days  by  the  outline  of  the  embryo 
curled  around  within  the  shell.  At  the 
end  of  thirty  days  or  thereabouts  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  becomes  apparent;   the  egg 


will  move  from  side  to  side  and  at  last  it 
splits  open  and  the  little  fish  appears — 
rather  a  helpless  thing  as  it  is  weighted 
down  by  a  large  yolk  sack  filled  with 
albuminoids  on  which  it  subsists  for  three 
or  four  weeks  by  absorption,  while  develop- 
ment is  in  progress. 

The  mouth  gains  its  normal  articulation 
and  the  digestive  system  is  perfected.  As 
the  sack  decreases  the  fins  are  called  in 
play,  until  rising  from  the  bottom  the  little 
troutlet  surveys  his  quarters,  swimming 
from  place  to  place  evidently  well  pleased 
with  his  freedom  of  action  and  with  being 
a  "  sure  enough "  fish.  Artificial  food  is 
now  given  them  and  when  they  have  grown 
to  be  two  to  three  inches  in  length  they 
are  taken  out  in  tanks  and  liberated  in  the 
streams  to  seek  their  own  livelihood  until 
lured  to  an  untimely  end  by  a  deceptive  fly 
in  which  lurks  the  fatal  hook.  "  Sic 
transit !" 
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Calling 


Elk 


By 

A.  G.  Wallihan. 


VER  the  hills  and  canons  and 
mountain  dells  of  the  great  Wind 
River  Range  rang  the  clarion  call 
of  a  great  bull  elk,  challenging 
all  in  hearing  to  combat  mortal 
or  otherwise  for  he  had  no  fear  of  any  of  his 
kind.  "Ah!  ha!  "  said  I  as  I  listened  to  his 
repeated  challenging,  ringing  clear  and 
musical  as  a  bugle,  "  I'll  have  to  give  you  a 
call  about  to-morrow,  and  see  what  sort  of 
crown  you  carry,  for  I  am  looking  for  some- 
thing fine  for  Mrs.  W.  to  shoot  at." 

So  on  the  morrow  we  saddled  our  ponies 
and  climbed  leisurely  up  on  an  old  log  road 
ascending  steeply  toward  timber  line.  Sign 
was  plentiful  enough  to  keep  expectancy 
alert  but  we  rode  as  far  as  we  could  to  re- 
turn that  night.  Dismounting,  I  removed 
the  cylinder  of  my  Colts  .45  revolver,  and 
using  the  barrel  as  a  whistle,  by  placing  my 
thumb  over  the  back  end  and  blowing  in 
the  muzzle,  I  made  several  imitation  calls 
but  without  response.  This  I  repeated  at 
intervals  as  we  rode  homeward,  each  time 
dismounting  and  stepping  away  from  the 
horses  that  I  might  hear  the  clearer. 

Suddenly  the  shrill  call  of  a  bull  startled 
me  dead  ahead  and  apparently  within  a  hun- 
dred yards.  Instantly  dismounting  I  as- 
sisted my  wife  to  alight  and  having  a 
strange  horse  whom  I  feared  to  leave  loose  I 
hurried  to  tie  him,  telling  my  wife  to  go  for- 
ward to  the  edge  of  a  small  park  as  the  bull 
would  probably  come  into  that.  Instead  she 
stopped  in  a  depression  where  she  could  only 
see  over  the  park  while  standing.  She  had 
heen  sick  and  could  not  hold  her  rifle  off 
hand,  so  when  I  came  to  her  from  the 
horses  I  tried  to  hurry  her  forward  to  the 


edge  where  she  could  shoot  from  a  kneeling 
position. 

All  this  time  the  elk  was  making  the  great 
forest  ring  with  his  angry  challenges,  an- 
swering my  every  whistle  instantly.  Before 
we  could  get  to  the  edge  of  the  park  he  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side — a  magnificent  fel- 
low with  a  monstrous  head.  On  he  came  to 
within  fifty-five  steps  when  he  saw  our 
horses  browsing  and  stopped  to  look  at 
them,  we  being  in  direct  line  of  his  view.  He 
was  standing  head  to  us,  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  defiance  and  beauty,  and  I  whispered 
to  my  wife  to  shoot.  She  did  so  but  could 
not  hold  the  rifle  steady,  and  missed  him. 
Being  without  my  rifle  I  was  powerless  to 
stop  him,  so  he  ran  back  to  his  herd  and 
they  were  soon  in  flight  as  we  found  by 
their  tracks.  They  did  not  go  far  for  I  heard 
the  same  ringing  challenges  that  evening 
within  a  half  mile  of  camp,  and  but  for  our 
departure  for  Colorado  next  day.  I  should 
have  tried  him  again. 

A  few  days  before  I  heard  a  bull  whistling 
just  after  sunrise  near  camp.  The  six- 
shooter  was  immediately  tried  on  him  and 
answers  were  obtained  immediately.  Bring- 
ing out  my  telescope  I  found  him  and 
watched  him  and  his  herd.  When  I  whistled 
they  would  all  look  my  way  and  the  bull 
would  answer.  They  kept  this  up  for  some 
time  and  then  retreated  to  cover.  These  were 
the  only  efforts  I  made  at  calling  elk  but 
they  will,  according  to  other  hunters,  answer 
almost  any  kind  of  a  whistle.  By  using  one 
of  the  whistles  with  a  rubber  bulb  a  very 
fair  imitation  of  their  call  can  be  made  and 
I  am  sure  I  could  call  them  to  perfection 
with  one. 
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HOW    "AUNT    MARTHA"    KILLED    A    DEER, 


By  Mrs.  H.  T.  Taylor. 


O  BEGIN  with,  I  am  a  tenderfoot 
from  the  wilds  of  "  Indi-anni," 
where  deer  are  not  plentiful,  and 
what  I  do  not  know  about  deer 
I  hunting  would  fill  a  large  book. 
Yet  I  want  to  tell  the  many  millions  of 
women  who  do  not  know  of  the  joys  of  a 
three  o'clock  breakfast;  of  donning  hunt- 
ing togs,  and  climbing  about  four  miles  up 
a  mountain  side  which  in  places  assumes 
an  almost  perpendicular  incline,  that  they 
have  missed  one  of  the  grandest  experiences 
of  life. 

Now  if  any  one  thinks  he  is  going  to  read 
something  romantic  about  birds  and  flowers, 
wild  cataracts  and  deep  canons,  he  had  just 
better  pass  this  story  by;  for  while  all  these 
things  illumined  and  brightened  the  way, 
they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
killing  of  the  deer,  and  I  shall  not  divert 
your  mind  from  the  main  incident. 

This  particular  deer  hunt  was  a  sort  of 
side  issue  and  was  purely  accidental.  Hubby 
and  I  had  fully  determined  to  pick  wild 
raspberries,  which  grow  in  great  abundance 
hereabouts,  and  on  this  special  morning 
broke  our  fast  at  three  a.  m.  Armed  with 
two  small  tin  pails  and  a  shotgun  we  started 
merrily  away  from  the  cabin,  beginning  at 
once  the  ascent  of  the  range  which  divides 
the  main  Noyo  River  from  the  North  Fork. 

I  am  no  feather-weight  by  any  means,  as 
I  tip  the  beam  at  175  avordupois  and  am 
not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be;  and  after 
climbing  perpendicular  heights  and  crawl- 
ing under  brush  and  over  logs  I  was  puffing 
and  groaning  for  want  of  an  elevator — or  a 
pack  mule.  To  hubby's  suggestion  that  we 
"  rest  up  a  bit,"  I  gladly  assented,  and,  turn- 
ing round,  stood  spellbound  at  the  grandeur 
on  every  hand. 

Above  and  below  me  lay  the  everlasting 
hills.  To  the  left  of  this  "Mount  of  In- 
spiration "   lay  the  grandest  body  of  water 


on  the  face  of  the  earth — the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Above  me,  and  seemingly,  only  a  step  away, 
the  sun  in  all  his  magnificent  brilliancy  was 
lighting  parapet  and  dome,  wild  crags  and 
mountain  peaks,  while  at  my  feet  the  clouds 
were  weaving  fantastic  white  veiling  for  tall 
redwood  and  pine  trees — but  I  promised  not 
to  write  of  such  things. 

When  just  at  the  height  of  my  soul  rap- 
ture, dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  sights 
not  of  this  earth,  a  sudden  crack!  crack! 
of  a  huntsman's  rifle  brought  me  back  to  the 
earth,  earthy,  and  involuntarily  I  clutched 
at  hubby's  arm  and  screamed.  You  see  I've 
never  been  in  the  mountains  before  and 
was  frightened.  He  assured  me  t'was  only 
hunters  and  said,  "  Let's  be  still,  those 
fellows  will  run  that  deer  over  here  and 
I'll   get  him!" 

Sure  enough,  in  a  minute  we  heard  falling 
stones  as  he  leaped  from  crag  to  crag,  and 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  noise  there, 
erect  and  graceful  and  grand,  stood  the 
most  beautiful  creature  that  roams  the 
wildwood  of  America  to-day.  An  instant 
of  deep  admiration  and — bang!  sang  out 
the  gun  in  hubby's  hands  and  away  went 
the  deer  with  pater  familias  —  is  that 
spelled  correctly?  I  declare  I  do  not  know — 
after  it.  Then  bang!  again  went  the  gun 
and  the  deer  leaped  high  in  air,  turned 
back  and  ran  into  a  clump  of  brushes  close 
beside  me.  I  called  and  hubby  came  and 
soon  made  short  work  of  this  timid  little 
creature's  suffering,  while  I  looked  on  and 
sniveled  unconsciously  in  sympathy  with 
it. 

We  were  very  exultant  over  our  morm- 
ing's  work  and  shouldering  our  trophy  began 
our  homeward  march.  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  soon  told.  We  got  home  after  repeated 
rests,  skinned  the  deer  and  I  fully  intended 
curing  the  hide  and  keeping  it  to  show  as 
proof  of  my  skill  in  deer  hunting.     But  my 
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faithful    bird    dog,    Firm,    had    an    eye    to 
business  and  during  the  excitement  incident 
to  getting  the  meat  properly  put  away,  she 
carefully   "  lifted  "   the  hide,   horns  and   all 
from  the  tub  and   cached   them   in   a   place 
which  to  this  day  she  alone  knows. 

And  this  is  the  true  story  of  how  I  killed 
my    first    deer.      Now    don't    you    think    I 


showed    a   great    deal    of   skill   in   this,    my 
initial  sporting  adventure? 

Ah!  methinks  I  hear  some  one  say:  "I 
do  not  see  where  your  skill  came  in  on  that 
deer  hunt?"  To  all  such  I  indignantly  re- 
ply: "Wasn't  I  along,  and  didn't  I  carry 
the  two  tin  pails  all  the  way  up  the  moun- 
tain and  then  all  the  way  down  again?  " 


From  Original  Paintir 
bj  P.  S.   Butler. 


"THE    MOST    BEAUTIFUL    CRKATURK   THAT    ROAMS   THE   WII.DWOOD. 
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ABOUT  OURSELVES. 

WITH  the  present  issue  Western  Field 
completes  its  first  volume  and  to  our 
readers  and  patrons  we  confidently  refer  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  have,  so  far,  ful- 
filled the  promise  made  in  our  initial  num- 
ber. 

Some  magazines  are,  like  bumblebees,  big- 
gest when  they  are  born  and  logically  retro- 
grade with  increasing  age;  others  undergo 
the  more  consistent  and  permanent  evolution- 
ary progression  which  attends  all  healthy 
and  vital  growth.  In  view  of  the  facts  ap- 
parent on  a  comparison  of  our  first  and  cur- 
rent issues  it  is  needless  for  us  to  indicate 
our  own  classification;  and  when  this  com- 
parison is  further  extended  to  our  most  es- 
timable contemporaries,  most  of  whom  have 
more  years  in  age  than  we  have  months,  our 
place  in  journalistic  ranks  needs  no  self 
accentuation.  Being  only  a  half  year  old  we 
modestly  disclaim  any  of  the  usual  stock 
pretensions  indulged  in  by  certain  publica- 
tions who  have  not  any  other  stock  in  trade. 
We  are  not  the  biggest,  best  and  most  exag- 
eratedly  important  compendium  of  literature 
and  advertising  values  on  earth,  but  we  urge 
that  we  are  quite  large  and  interesting  for 


our  age,  with  promising  possibilities  and 
unlimited  elbow-room  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. 

We  begin  the  new  year  with  a  renewed  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  responsibilities  which 
we  assumed  at  the  outset,  responsibilities 
which  have  largely  increased  and  which  will 
continue  to  increase  with  every  day  of  our 
existence.  Pre-eminent  among  these  is  the 
education  of  the  masses  to  a  full  realization 
of  the  imperative  necessity  of  good  and 
equable  game  laws  and  their  strict  enforce- 
ment. A  prime  means  toward  this  end  is 
the  offering  to  the  public  of  an  interesting, 
instructive  and  impartial  medium  for  the 
expression  of  popular  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. This,  Western  Field  unqualifiedly  as- 
sumes to  do  and  we  earnestly  invite  the  test 
by  all  who  are  interested,  pro  or  con,  in  the 
preservation  of  game  and  the  legislation  nec- 
essarily entailed. 

We  have  no  axe  to  grind  except  that  which 
must  logically  be  laid  to  the  root  of  all  evils 
menacing  the  people's  common  heritage.  We 
have  no  favors  to  ask  except  a  little  gener- 
our  indulgence  for  our  youthful  ambition  and 
not  altogether  unnatural  enthusiasm.  We 
are  under  only  the  one  obligation  of  conserv- 
ing our  self-respect  by  giving  Western  sports- 
men a  clean,  dependable,  and  altogether  ac- 
ceptable journal  devoted  to  their  best  inter- 
ests— which  involves  the  best  interests,  in- 
cidentally, of  the  whole  people — and  the  de- 
gree of  our  accomplishment  in  this  respect 
will  be  the  measure  of  our  final  success. 

We  respectfully  offer  our  present  issue  as  a 
basis  for  comparative  measurements.  Size 
us  up! 

A  GOOD   THING  WELL  DONE. 

THE  last  decade  has  witnessed  no  achieve- 
ment of  more  importance  to  the  people 
at  large  in  this  State  than  the  preservation 
of  the  grand  redwood  trees  in  the  famous 
"  Big  Basin  "  through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
the  Sempervirens  Club. 

In  face  of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles, 
the  few  enthusiasts  composing  the  brain  and 
marrow  of  the  club  have  accomplished  a  re- 
sult whose  value  is  incalculable  to  the  pres- 
ent generations  as  well  as  to  the  posterity 
whom  civilization  is  always  only  too  ready 
to  defraud.    Laughed  at  by  the  unthinking; 
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sneered  at  by  the  mercenarily  interested; 
ridiculed  by  that  great  contingent  to  whom 
a  tree  is  only  a  tree,  they  persistently  clung 
to  their  noble  ideals  and,  by  dint  of  sheer 
force  of  character  and  great  self-sacrifices, 
have  brought  a  national  blessing  out  of  the 
curse  of  a  pathetic  indifferance  and  ignorant 
prodigality. 

The  success  crowning  the  efforts  of  the 
Sempervirens  Club  is  that  which  should  logi- 
cally attend  on  all  noble  ideals  furthered  by 
disinterested  motives  and  integrity  of  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  splendid  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  Californians  are  alive  and  awake  to  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  our  beloved  State's 
natural  endowments,  and  argues  well  for  the 
revival  of  the  higher  interest  in  the  works 
of  God  in  these  days  of  menacing  material- 
ism and  chilly  selfishness.  Every  tree  pre- 
served through  the  admirable  efforts  of  these 
public  spirited  men  and  women  is  a  living 
monument  to  their  unselfish  wisdom  and 
great  heartedness  as  well  as  a  convincing 
evidence  of  the  illimitable  power  of  the  great 
Creator  who  wrought  in  indescribable  beauty 
and  stupenduous  grandeur  for  the  delecta- 
tion and  elevation  of  His  children.  The 
work  of  the  State  begins  where  the  initial 
labors  of  the  Sempervirens  Club  ended.  The 
park  already  purchased  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  include  all  the  big  trees  of  the  adja- 
cent territory  and  the  preserve  so  formed 
should  be  stocked  with  game  animals.  A 
State  fish  hatchery  should  be  instituted  in 
its  confines,  and  its  beautiful  streams 
be  replenished  with  the  trout  to  which 
they  are  all  so  perfectly  adapted.  There 
are  individuals  and  corporations  ready 
to  meet  the  State  authorities  more 
than  half  way  in  a  co-operation  to 
this  end  and  the  matter  should  receive 
prompt  and  aggressive  agitation  by  all — 
and  that  means  the  entire  public — who  are 
concerned  in  this  commendable  project. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  F.  T.  CLUB'S  TRIALS. 

JUDGING  from  present  indications  and  infor- 
mation received  direct  from  the  grounds, 
the  Twentieth  Annual  Trials  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Field  Trial  Club  promises  to  be  the  most  suc- 


cessful held  under  the  auspices  of  this  pioneer 
organization. 

Not  only  will  the  number  of  starters  in 
both  stakes  be  very  large  but  the  number  of 
spectators  will  be  without  precedent  as  far 
as  attendance  at  Coast  trials  is  concerned 
and  especially  so  in  regards  to  members  of 
the  "  old  guard,"  many  of  whom  have  just 
been  resurrected  and  will  help  to  increase 
the  size  and  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years. 

Conditions  for  the  running  of  successful 
trials  are  said  to  be  unusually  promising 
this  season  both  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  cover  and  grounds  and  to  the  number  of 
birds  to  be  found,  while  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory reserved  for  trial  purposes  is  so  vast 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  doubling 
or  using  the  same  grounds  two  days  in  suc- 
cession. 

The  locality  selected  is  situated  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  Bakersfield  and  starts 
will  be  made  from  the  Gosford  place,  some 
seven  miles  south  of  town.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  best  of  accommoda- 
tions and  livery  service  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  every  sportsman  who  can  spare  the  time 
should  endeavor  to  attend  the  trials  and  en- 
joy three  or  four  days  of  the  keenest  sport  it 
is  possible  to  experience.  He  will  meet  fel- 
low sportsmen  from  all  over  the  Coast,  and 
return  from  his  outing  refreshed  in  mind, 
happy  in  spirit,  and  rooted  to  the  belief  that 
no  pastime  can  be  more  enjoyable  than  that 
of  upland  shooting  over  well  broken  pointers 
or  setters.  He  will  realize  why  it  is  that 
the  sport  has  so  many  devotees,  and  each 
season  will  find  him  more  eager  to  attend 
the  trials  and  mingle  with  the  highest  class 
of  sportsmen  it  is  possible  to  find  in  this 
wide  world;  sooner  or  later,  if  he  possesses 
the  right  spirit,  he  will  enter  the  competi- 
tion with  a  dog  of  his  own  and  endeavor  to 
win  the  highest  honors.  Should  he  fail  in 
this  the  memories  of  days  spent  afield  with 
open-hearted  companions — the  drive  over 
the  level  tracts  of  prairie  land,  the  sharp 
clean  work  of  a  well-matched  pair  of  dogs, 
the  breathing  of  pure,  sweet  air,  and  the 
pleasant  evenings  spent  in  recounting  the 
good  work  of  the  contestants  will  always  re- 
main fresh  in  his  memory. 
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YOUNG    OWLS    IN    CAPTIVITY. 


By  Dr.  R.  YV.  Shufeldt. 


OUNG  birds  the  world 
round  are,  as  a  rule, 
wonderfully  pretty 
and  very  cunning 
little  things  from  the 
moment  they  are 
hatched  up  to  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  their 
existence,  but  some 
few  exceptions,  are 
to  say  the  least,  quite 
the  reverse.  For  in- 
stance,  take  the 
young  of  one  of  the 
large  species  of 
the  Hornbills,  found 
breeding  near  PJa  - 
lembang,  in  Sumatra.  I  do  not  suppose 
any  one  would  say  it  was  either  a  pretty  or 
a  cunning  object.  Mr.  Wallace  describing 
one  of  these  in  his  work  on  "'  The  Malay 
Archipelago,"  says  that  it  is  "  a  most  curious 
object,  as  large  as  a  pigeon,  but  without  a 
particle  of  applumage  on  any  part  of  it.  It 
was  exceedingly  plump  and  soft,  and  with  a 
semi-transparent  skin,  so  that  it  looked  more 
like  a  bag  of  jelly,  with  head  and  feet  stuck 
on,  than  a  real  bird."  (p.  147.) 

So  it  is,  too,  with  many  of  the  young  of 
our  passerine  birds,  as  warblers,  thrushes 
and  others,  and  surely  young  robins  when 
they  are  just  out  of  the  eggs  are  by  no 
means  what  one  would  take  to  be  pretty 
things,  and  it  is  only  a  certain  kind  of  senti- 
ment that  makes  us  think  them  cunning. 
Later  on  however,  after  they  are  completely 
feathered  up,  there  are  few  prettier  crea- 
tures in  nature,  which  is  more  than  we  can 
say  for  a  young  chicken  or  a  young  duck, 
yet  these  latter  are  the  prettiest  little  things 


alive  when  they  first  come  into  the  world. 
So  it  is  with  all  the  game  birds,  and  many 
of  young  of  the  plover-snipe  family,  as  young 
woodcocks,  young  sandpipers,  or  young  kil- 
deers.  One  of  the  lovliest  little  younglings  I 
ever  saw  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  was  that  of 
a  merganser,  a  fowl  related  to  the  ducks. 

All  young  owls  when  they  are  first  hatched 
are  the  veriest  little  puff-balls  of  down  one 
would  care  to  see,  and  are  as  downright 
cute,  and  cunning,  and  pretty  as  they  can 
be.  Then  these  birds  remain  long  in  the 
downy  stage  and  are  interesting  at  every 
phrase  of  it,  but  when  they  begin  to  develop 
their  true  feathers  they  are  the  most  re- 
markable looking  objects  and  by  no  means 
handsome.  Take  a  young  barn  owl  for  ex- 
ample, after  he  has  grown  his  second  plum- 
age and  before  the  down  is  shed  from  it, 
did  any  one  ever  see  another  such  a  queer 
looking  bird!  After  they  are  hatched  owls 
are  characterized  by  an  extreme  tardiness  in 
the  matters  of  development  and  precocity, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
young  of  such  birds  as  curlews,  snipe  and 
quails,  all  of  which  are  noted  for  being  ex- 
tremely precocious,  and  in  a  few  hours  after 
hatching  run  about  and  feed  by  themselves. 

At  different  times  I  have  had  in  my  pos- 
session owlets  or  nestlings  of  the  Barn  Owl, 
the  Great  Horned  Owl,  the  Barred  Owl,  the 
Longeared  Owl,  the  Screech  Owl  and  others, 
and  have  made  not  a  few  photographs  of 
the  living  specimens.  On  several  occasions 
I  have  had  the  nestling  owls  of  two  or  three 
of  these  various  species  in  my  studio  at  one 
time,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  not  only 
study  their  different  characters  and  charac- 
teristics, but  what  is  more  to  the  point,  to 
compare  them.     I  found  among  other  things 
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that  young  owls  of  the  same  species  or 
even  the  same  brood  differed  very  consid- 
erably in  their  individual  characteristics 
and  personalities,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the 
use  of  the  latter  word  in  this  connection, 
and  when  I  came  to  contrast  the  character 
of  some  particular  owlet  of  one  species  with 
that  of  another,  the  distinction  or  difference 
was  even  far  more  marked. 

I  had  in  my  study  small  branches  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees,  supported  in  one  way 
or  another,  upon  which  these  young  owls 
perched  at  the  times  I  made  photographs  of 
them.  Now  there  upon  one  hand  we  have  a 
subordinate  Longeared  Owl  who  has  taken 
a  fancy  to  get  up  on  top  of  a  cone  of  a  pine 
limb  to  which  I  had  consigned  him,  and  on 
the  other  a  young  Barred  Owl  perching  on 
the  branch  of  an  oak  tree.  I  walk  up  to  the 
first  one  and  salute  him  with  a  sharp  clicking 
noise  made  with  tongue  and  teeth,  and  at 
the  same  time  blow  lightly  in  his  face.  What 
does  he  do?  Why  get  as  mad  as  a  hatter  at 
once,  and  puffing  himself  up  in  the  most 
ridiculous  fashion  glares  at  me  as  though 
he'd  like  to  tear  my  eyes  out — as  I  believe  he 
would  if  he  had  half  a  chance.  Mark  the 
difference  though,  when  I  come  to  the  young 
Barred  Owl  and  treat  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner. He  simply  inclines  his  head  until  his 
beak  nestles  in  the  downy  feathers  of  his 
breast;  regards  me  contemplatively  with 
his  great,  dark,  pensive  eyes,  and  takes  the 
whole  procedure  in  good  part,  looking  much 
as  though  he  would  say  "  That  is  not  a  very 
gentlemanly  thing  to  do,  but  I  must  believe 
you  are  doing  it  for  my  benefit,  and  therefor 
I  pray  you  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the 
favor."  Gentle  bird!  What  an  example  you 
are  to  that  other  crank  across  the  room,  and 
there  are  even  those  among  us  men  who 
might  make  profitable  note  of  your  be- 
havior. 

Observe  now  the  difference  in  the  conduct 
of  the  young  Barn  Owl,  when  it  is  thus  ap- 
proached, sitting  there  upon  the  cross-rest 
of  the  easel  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  As 
you  come  up  to  him  he  is  drawn  up  with 
great  erectness  like  a  corporal  on  guard 
duty.  You  "  click  "  at  him  as  you  did  with 
the  others  and  blow  sharply  in  his  handsome 
white  and  triangular  face.  To  this  he  pays 
but  little  heed  at  first,  but — most  remark- 
able owl  of  all  owls — takes  curious  cogniz- 


ance the  second  time  the  insult  is  offered 
him,  for,  fairly  facing  you  he  lowers  his 
wings  while  he  partly  opens  them;  raises 
some  of  his  feathers,  especially  on  his  back 
and  breast,  and  then  dropping  his  head  until 
it  actually  hangs  loosely  between  his  legs, 
he  commences  to  wag  and  to  rock  the  former 
from  side  to  side  as  though  he  had  lost  com- 
pletely all  faith  in  everything  he  ever  knew 
anything  about,  and  as  though  he  was  say- 
ing to  himself:  "  It's  no  use,  it's  no  use,  you 
see  I  am  at  your  mercy;  do  your  worst  with 
me,  you're  a  man  and  I  am  but  a  poor,  mis- 
erable owl." 

This  disconsolate  behavior  he  persists  in 
even  after  you  have  left  him  and  gone  over 
to  the  two  little  Screech  Owls  sitting  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  over  there.  Clicking 
and  blowing  in  their  faces  simply  causes 
them  to  brace  up,  elongate  themselves,  and 
look  greatly  amused,  as  though  they  were 
down  on  the  beach  at  some  sea-side  resort 
in  the  summer  time,  and  a  cool  breeze  had 
just  sprung  up;  says  one  to  the  other,  "  This 
is  awfully  jolly,  isn't  it?"  A  young  Great 
Horned  Owl  under  the  same  circumstances 
will  first  glare  at  you  tremendously  with  his 
great  yellow  eyes,  and  then  drawing  himself 
up  in  a  very  dignified  manner  treat  the  rest 
of  the  performance  with  extreme  contempt, 
with  head  partly  turned  away  and  the  lids 
of  his  eyes  but  barely  parted  as  he  regards 
you  with  the  utmost  disdain. 

Nothing  will  induce  some  of  these  young 
owls  to  feed  in  your  presence;  others  will 
snatch  a  bit  of  meat  or  a  mouse  from  you  in 
the  most  savage  manner  possible,  still  oth- 
ers, as  the  Barred  Owl,  will  accept  such 
proffered  offerings  with  great  gentleness 
and  marked  daintiness.  Some  of  them  bear 
confinement  pretty  well  in  limited  quarters, 
others  are  very  intolerant  of  any  restriction 
of  their  liberty,  and  sooner  or  later  perish 
under  the  treatment.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  keep  a  Screech  Owl  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  even  when  placed  in  a  large 
cage  and  regularly  fed  with  sparrows  and 
mice. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
in  writing,  or  indeed  in  any  other  way,  the 
remarkable  notes  that  all  these  owlets  give 
utterance  to,  at  various  times,  and  under  the 
excitement  of  various  emotions.  When  irri- 
tated, some  of  them  hiss  and  gurgle;  others 
sharply  snap  their  mandibles  together  and 
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£ive  vent  to  a  low,  soft  murmur  of  disap- 
probation, almost  amounting  to  a  whine. 
None  of  them  probably  attain  to  the  re- 
markable vocal  performances  of  the  adult 
until  the  first  season  they  mate,  and  even 
after  that  their  voices  are  doubtless  im- 
proved by  age  and  practice. 

When  the  young  of  various  species  of  owls 
are  kept  in  the  same  cage  together  they 
seem  to  agree  very  well  among  themselves, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  en- 
tirely due  to  their  juvenility,  for  I  am  quite 
sure  that  were  we  to  thus  confine  an  old 
Great  Horned  Owl  and  some  adult  Screech 
Owls,  the  former,  on  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  hunger,  or  perhaps  upon  any  other 
pretence,  would  soon  make  short  work  of  the 
latter  in  order  to  satisfy  his  cravings.  Young 
■owls  are  great  feeders,  and  it  sometimes 
puts  to  the  test  the  collecting  capacities  of 
both  parents  to  supply  their  brood  with  the 
requisite  number  of  mice  and  other  dainties 
to  keep  them  in  the  proper  amount  of  food 
during  this  important  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

Personally,  I  never  have  had  the  very 
young  of  any  of  the  Burrowing  Owls  alive, 
but  many  years  ago  Dr.  C.  S.  Canfield  gave 
the  following  notes  upon  them  in  The  Ameri- 
can Naturalist:  "I  once  took  pains  to  dig 
out  a  nest  of  the  Athene  Cunicularia.  I 
found  that  the  burrow  was  about  four  feet 
long,  and  the  nest  was  only  about  two  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  nest 
was  made  in  a  cavity  of  the  ground,  of  about 
a  foot  in  diameter,  well  filled  with  dry,  soft 
horsedung,  bits  of  old  blanket,  and  fur  of 
a  coyote  that  I  had  killed  a  few  days  before. 
One  of  the  parent  birds  was  on  the  nest,  and 
I  captured  it.  It  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
the  nest,  even  when  entirely  uncovered  with 
the  shovel  and  exposed  to  the  open  air.  It 
fought  bravely  with  beak  and  claws.  I  found 
seven  young  ones,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  days 
old,  well  covered  with  down,  but  without 
any  feathers.  The  whole  nest,  as  well  as  the 
birds  (old  and  young),  swarmed  with  fleas. 
It  was  the  filthiest  nest  I  ever  saw." 

From  my  own  experiences  in  the  West,  ex- 
tending over  a  number  of  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  passed  over  probably 
square  miles  of  prairie  dog  towns,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  young  Burrowing 
Owls  do  not  quit  their  nests  and  come  out 


of  their  burrows  until  they  are  at  least  a 
month  or  more  old.  Several  times  I  have 
had  them  alive  in  their  first  plumages.  It 
is  a  bird  that  has  always  interested  me  and 
the  first  scientific  paper  I  ever  published  (in 
1861)  was  one  devoted  to  the  osteology  of 
the  adult  of  this  species. 

The  late  Dr.  Elliott  Cones  in  his  "  Birds  of 
the  Northwest,"  gives  us  a  brief  though 
very  interesting  account  of  a  pair  of  Great 
Horned  Owls  he  once  had  in  captivity.  He 
says  "  the  only  instance  of  breeding  of  which 
I  have  become  personally  aware,  was  at 
Pembina,  Dakota,  where,  early  in  June,  I 
found  two  young  birds  in  the  timber-belt 
along  the  river.  Both  parents  were  ob- 
served, perched  on  the  tree-tops,  near  the 
nest,  and  flying  boldly,  apparently  not  in 
the  least  incommoded  by  the  light  of  day. 
That  they  could  see  perfectly  well  was  evi- 
denced by  the  care  they  took  to  keep  at  a 
distance.  The  young,  two  in  number,  were 
found  on  a  prostrate  log;  where  the  nest 
was,  I  had  no  idea — perhaps  it  was  in  the 
hollow  of  a  large  blasted  tree  that  over- 
shadowed the  log.  The  young  were  entirely 
unfledged;  the  downy  covering  was  entirely 
white.  On  approach,  they  resented  the  lib- 
erty in  the  usual  manner,  clicking  the  bill, 
hissing,  and  throwing  themselves  into  an 
upright  posture.  They  could  scarcely  stand, 
however,  and  were  easily  secured.  I  took 
them  with  me,  and  they  traveled  with  me 
several  hundred  miles.  They  got  their  feath- 
ers in  due  season,  and  became  very  finely 
plumaged  by  the  fall.  The  first  plumage, 
after  the  down  disappeared,  was  of  a  much 
more  uniformly  fulvous  cast  than  that  ensu- 
ing, when  the  dark  gray  mottling  and  dis- 
tinctive white  of  the  under  parts  was  as- 
sumed. The  birds  ate  freely  from  the  first — 
in  fact  were  voracious,  grew  rapidly,  and  be- 
came more  tame  than  any  other  birds  of 
prey  I  have  ever  kept.  They  would  suffer 
themselves  to  be  handled  without  impatience, 
and  would  occasionally  fly  up  on  my  should- 
er. Early  in  their  lives  they  had  two  differ- 
ent notes,  one  of  hunger  or  loneliness,  a 
querulous  explosive  syllable,  and  the 
other  a  harsh  cry  of  anger  or  remon- 
strance when  rudely  handled  or  too  nearly 
approached  by  an  unfamiliar  object.  They 
did  not  begin  to  hoot  until  they  were  about 
four  months  old,  and  then  only  while  at  lib- 
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erty  during  the  night.  For  they  became  so 
thoroughly  tame,  that,  as  their  wings  grew, 
enabling  them  to  take  short  flights,  I  used 
to  release  them  in  the  evening  from  the 
tether  by  which  they  were  usually  confined. 
They  enjoyed  the  liberty,  and  eventually 
used  to  stay  away  all  night,  doubtless  forag- 
ing for  themselves  for  their  natural  prey, 
and  returning  to  their  shelter  behind  my 
tent  in  the  morning." 

It  is  probable  that  this  description  refers 
to  the  Western  Horned  Owl,  as  the  Great 
Horned  Owl  does  not  occur,  I  think,  as  far 
west  as  Pembina,  Dakota.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  here  noted  that  the  first 
plumages  of  these  birds  was  pure  white, 
and  I  know  of  no  exception  to  this  in  any  of 
our  North  American  species.  It  holds  true 
in  all  the  Screech  Owls,  as  for  example, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Screech  Owl, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gale.  Further,  it  is 
likely  that  owls,  as  a  rule,  commence  incu- 
bating immediately  after  depositing  their 
first  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  this  first  egg  may 
hatch  out  before  the  last  one  of  the  clutch 
is  laid.  This  will  account  for  finding  owlets 
of  graded  ages  in  a  brood  of  young  ones 
when  discovered  by  the  collector. 

I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
seen  in  life  any  of  the  young  of  our  beauti- 
ful little  Pigmy  or  Elf  Owls,  and  therefore 
cannot   personally   offer   any   description   of 


them  here,  but  I  find  the  following  excellent 
account  of  the  Elf  Owl  (Micropallas  Whit- 
neyi)  in  Major  Bendire's  "Life  Histories  of 
North  American  Birds,"  where  he  says:  "Mr. 
Herbert  Brown  writes  me  from  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona as  follows:  'Their  food  consists  large- 
ly of  ants  and  beetles.  I  have  examined 
more  than  a  dozen  of  their  stomachs,  always 
with  the  same  result,  and  am  of  the  opinion 
that  they  do  not  prey  upon  either  birds  or 
mammals,  however  small.  In  dozens  of  ex- 
cavations occupied  by  them,  I  have  failed 
to  find  a  vestige  of  fur  or  feathers.  In  the 
spring  of  1885  I  raised  five  of  their  young. 
When  I  first  took  them  they  were  little 
downy  cottony  things,  blind,  and  not  larger 
than  the  end  of  an  ordinary  sized  man's 
thumb.  I  kept  them  until  full  grown  and 
then  sent  three  to  the  Zoological  Garden  in 
Philadelphia,  and  to  the  one  in  Cincinnati. 
They  were  fed  with  raw  meat  and  did  well. 
They  are  beautiful  little  creatures  and  per- 
fectly harmless.'  "  I  may  say  here  that  I  am 
also  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert  Brown  for 
three  specimens  of  this  Elf  Owl  in  the  flesh 
sent  me  some  fifteen  years  ago  from  the 
same  locality.  I  duly  prepared  skeletons 
from  this  material  of  all  three  birds,  and 
only  a  few  days  ago  (December,  1902)  cor- 
rected the  proofs  on  my  memoir  on  the  os- 
teology of  the  striges  in  which  descriptions 
and  figures  of  them  will  duly  be  found. 
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AMATEUR    RACING    SKIPPERS    ON    SAN 
FRANCISCO    BAY. 

By  R.  R.  L'  Hommedieu. 


T  may  be  truthfully  claimed  for 
San  Francisco  Bay  that  there  are 
more  amateur  racing  skippers  in 
the  yachting  game,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  devotees  to  the 
sport  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Of  the  vast  number  of  local  men  "  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  "  for  pleasure  not 
over  a  half  dozen  have  paid  hands  aboard 
and  even  some  of  these  sail  their  own 
yachts. 

Unlike  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  local 
yachtsmen  have  taken  up  the  sport  for  the 
unlimited  pleasure  that  it  affords  and  not  as 
a  social  fad.  Snappy  togs  and  dainty  dresses 
do  not  survive  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  Here 
the  counter  trade  winds  come  in  from 
old  ocean  at  the  rate  of  between  twenty  and 
forty  miles  per  hour  which  whips  up  the 
smother  around  the  bow  in  spendrifts  that 
send  a  shower  aft  to  the  cockpit.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  is  the  cause  of  the  existence 
of  the  racing  skippers.  This  ever  present 
force  to  drive  the  yachts  hither  and  thither  at 
the  will  of  the  man  at  the  helm  has  de- 
veloped some  of  the  greatest  men  "  at  the 
stick "  in  the  United  States.  Yachtsmen 
from  the  East  have  time  and  again  marveled 
at  the  ability  displayed  by  the  local  follow- 
ers of  the  wind  and  sail. 

In  close  windward  work  with  a  hard 
thrash  to  the  outer  mark  there  have  been 
occasions  when  it  has  been  thought  that  only 
a  miracle  could  prevent  a  collision,  but  at 
the  most  critical  moment,  by  a  dexterous 
movement  of  the  cool  heads  in  command,  all 
dangers  have  been  passed. 


Then,  again,  the  judgment  displayed  in 
the  many  hard  fought  contests  has  been  bril- 
liant to  say  the  least,  as  was  seen  in  the  last 
race  for  the  San  Francisco  Perpetual  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  when  W.  G.  Morrow,  on  the  Chal- 
lenger, split  tacks  with  F.  Russ  Cook,  on 
the  Harpoon,  and  increased  his  lead  beyond 
all  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

Of  all  the  living  skippers  Captain  Mat- 
thew Turner  can  rightfully  be  called  the 
father  of  them  all.  There  is  not  a  man,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  that  has  stepped  on  the  deck  of 
a  yacht  that  is  so  universally  liked  and 
loved  as  this  "  Grand  old  man  of  the  bay." 
It  is  hard  to  find  words  to  express  his  sterl- 
ing qualities.  In  days  gone  by,  when  he  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  fruits  of  labor 
which  he  is  now  enjoying,  he  had  a  record 
for  bravery  that  is  a  guiding  star  to  all  those 
who  wish  to  sail  through  this  troubled  life 
to  what  must  be  a  harbor  of  perfect  happi- 
ness in  the  hereafter.  Not  the  bravery  that 
is  flaunted  to  the  four  winds  of  the  earth, 
but  the  kind  that  is  deep  down  in  the  heart 
where  no  man  has  access.  The  number  of 
lives  that  he  has  saved  at  sea  will  never  be 
known.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  his  lips  are 
sealed.  One  instance  of  his  bravery  is  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  sea  dogs  of  the 
early  days  in  California. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1854  while  the 
Captain  was  "  coasting  "  northward  that  he 
was  caught  in  a  strong  northwest  gale  in 
the  roadstead  of  Mendocino.  His  vessel  had 
discharged  her  cargo  and  was  about  to  re- 
load when  the  storm  came  on.  Just  about 
that  time  a  schooner  was  making  for  shelter; 
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a  squall  struck  her  with  such  force  that 
she  turned  turtle,  the  crew  of  over  ten 
men  being  able  to  make  the  upturned  bot- 
tom. Captain  Turner  saw  the  accident  and 
as  his  vessel  was  not  in  shape  to  go  to  sea 
he  sent  his  crew  aboard  of  another  that 
was  in  the  roadstead  to  get  on  sail 
and  make  for  the  unfortunates.  The  skip- 
per was  ashore,  and  Captain  Matthew 
Turner  at  once  put  off  to  where  he  was  to 
tell  him  of  the  accident  and  get  his  consent 
to  have  his  vessel  go  to  the  rescue.  The  Cap- 
tain   would    not    hear    of    the    proposition. 


living,  he  joined  the  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club.  About  this  time  he  began  building  a 
vessel  at  Benicia  and  sailing  on  the  bay  out 
of  pure  love  of  the  sport.  He  competed 
against  such  old-timers  as  Commodore  Eck- 
ley,  Dave  Wheeler,  Frank  Murphy,  Commo- 
dore Joseph  Macdonough  and  Dick  Ogden. 
These  men  and  many  others  were  the  pio- 
neers at  the  sport.  Charles  Yale,  then  sec- 
retary of  the  club,  was  in  active  harness  and 
to  a  certain  extent  was  responsible  for  many 
of  the  good  races  held  at  the  time. 

Captain  Matthew  Turner's  yachting  career 


JOHN   W.    PEW,    AT    WHEEL   OF    "TRUANT." 


Captain  Turner  offered  his  check  and  his 
vessel  for  security  but  without  avail,  so  he 
had  to  go  back  to  his  own  and  get  the 
crew  to  make  sail.  He  put  to  sea  and  as  he 
passed  the  upturned  craft  managed  to  get  a 
line  to  two  of  them.  Once  by,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  work  back  to  the  shipwrecked 
sailors  and  he  had  to  run  before  the  increas- 
ing storm  for  the  city  where  he  took  on  bal- 
last and  went  back  for  his  cargo,  out  both 
time  and  money  in  behalf  of  humanity. 

The  captain's  yachting  career  dates  back 
to  1876  when,  having  given  up  the  sea  for  a 


extended  over  into  what  might  be  claimed 
was  the  second  stage  of  yacht  racing  on  San 
Francisco  bay.  He  was  still  at  the  wheel 
when  John  D.  Spreckles  came  out  with  the 
Lurline  and  sailed  her  in  five  races  in  1882, 
only  losing  one  out  of  the  five  contests. 
About  this  time  the  Halcyon  was  built  by 
Joe  Grant.  The  main  racing  features  were 
all  in  the  big  schooner  class  and  they  held 
the  premier  position  until  the  early  '90s. 
During  the  last  days  of  the  big  class  there 
were  some  stiff  races  between  the  Jessie, 
Commodore  Joe  Macdonough;  Aggie,  "  Capt. 
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White"  as  he  was  always  called;  Chispa,  I. 
Gutte;  Ramona,  William  McCarthy;  Annie, 
Fhilip  Caduc,  and  Cyclone,  Edward  von 
Schmidt. 

In  1886  The  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  came 
into  existence  and  slowly  but  surely  the 
small  fry  began  to  creep  to  the  front  until  in 
1896,  when  the  Pacific  Inter-Club  Yacht  As- 
sociation took  Admission  Day  for  the  annual 
regatta.  The  association  was  started  the 
year  before,  and  the  first  annual  race  was 
held  on  August  25,  Admission  Day  being 
left  open  for  the  annual  race  of  the  Pacific 
Yacht  Club.  But  that  organization  was  prac- 
tically dead  and  did  not  hold  a  race  that 
year;  in  fact  the  year  previous  was  the  last 
racing  event  ever  held  by  that  organization. 
When,  in  1896,  the  association  took  Sep- 
tember 9  as  the  day  for  the  annual  regatta, 
there  was  no  objection  from  the  Pacifies — 
the  big  class  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  racing 
factor.  It  may  be  said  that  the  real  racing 
skipper  as  we  know  him  now  first  came  offi- 
cially into  prominence  at  that  date. 

The  germ  of  yacht  racing  has  always  been 
inoculated  into  the  person  who  loves  to  sail 
a  boat  by  cruising.  Yachts  after  a  ren- 
dezvous at  a  certain  point,  start  for  home. 
The  first  one  in  has  clear  water  to  her  moor- 
ings and  there  always  has  and  always  will 
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be  a  cracking  on  of  sail  to  be  first.  Of  course 
the  skipper  that  wins  out  feels  a  pride  in 
his  success  and  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  by  a  few  re- 
marks around  the  club-house.  These  remarks 
are  certain  to  reach  the  other  fellow  by  some 
kind  friend  and  at  once  the  other  fellow 
"  has  it  in  "  for  the  successful  one.  The  next 
time  they  meet  afloat  there  is  an  impromptu 
battle.  Success  in  cruising  is  generally  up 
and  down  and  it  always  takes  the  annual  re- 
gatta to  settle  the  question  of  supremacy. 
In  early  days  the  yachts  were  sent  into  these 
events  in  cruising  trim,  but  little  by  little 
the  fellow  who  thought  he  had  a  hard  fight 
would  pull  out  the  fitting  aboard  until  the 
yachts  were  down  to  fighting  trim.  The 
limit  was  soon  reached,  for  the  cruising 
boat  owners  were  those  who  had  hopelessly 
taken  the  racing  fever  and,  having  the 
money,  began  building  racing  machines. 

Of  the  men  at  the  top  of  the  racing  class 
W.  G.  Morrow  holds  the  stellar  position 
at  the  present  time  from  the  way  he  has 
handled  the  Challenger.  Morrow  began  in 
the  cruising  canoe  and  his  graduation  into 
what  has  been  termed  a  racing  machine  is  in 
keeping  with  his  kindergarten.  He  has  rac- 
ing against  him  such  men  as  ex-Commodore 
J.  W.  Pew  of  the  Truant,  who  has  done  more 
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towards  bringing  out  the  modern  craft  on 
the  bay  than  any  of  the  other  yachtsmen; 
Carl  Westerfield  of  the  Aeolus  who  has  a 
string  of  racing  flags  from  the  truck  to  the 
deck;  Frank  Stone  who  knows  more  about 
the  tides  and  slants  of  wind  to  be  found 
than  all  the  rest,  and  C.  E.  Chapman  of  the 
Gadder,  a  relation  of  Captain  Matthew  Turn- 
er. 

These  men  all  sail  in  the  thirty-foot  class 
in  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  keenest 
racing  has  been  seen.  But  the  thirty-six 
footers,  the  forty-four  footers,  the  twenty- 
five  footers,  the  yawls  and  the  small  fry  of 
the  mosquito  fleet — the  little  single-handers, 
all  have  their  shining  lights.  Commodore 
E.  F.  Sagar  of  the  Corinthians,  Eddie  How- 
ard of  the  Speedwell,  Allen  M.  Clay  of  the 
Pactolus,C.  E.  Clark  of  the  Gypsie,  Percy  Burr 
of  the  speedy  Kittiwake,  J.  T.  Carrier  of  the 
Jessie  E.,  Commodore  Sidney  S.  Marshall  of 
the  Californias,  ex-Commodore  J.  S.  Hanley 
of  the  Encinals,  Jack  Short  of  the  Emma, 
Commodore  R.  F.  Bridgemen  of  the  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Club,  are  among  the  others 
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who  might  be  said  to  be  near  the  top  in  the 
racing  game. 


CATSPAWS. 


By  Arthtjr  Inkersley. 


HE  LAST  month  of  the  season  of 
1902  was  quite  a  busy  one  for 
the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club. 
On  Members'  Day,  aquatic 
sports  and  a  small  yacht  regatta 
were  held  off  the  club-house  at  Sausalito. 
A.  handicap  swimming  race  to  and  round 
the  sloop  Surprise  and  back  to  the  club 
wharf,  a  distance  of  about  150  yards,  was 
won  by  Scott  Leary  of  the  Olympic  Club, 
E.  Kopke  being  second  and  F.  Clough  third. 
An  80-yard  swimming  race  was  won  easily 
by  R.  W.  Mason,  A.  R.  Haskins  being  sec- 
ond. Sydney  Cavill,  swimming  instructor 
of  the  Olympic  Club,  gave  a  display  of 
fancy  swimming,  his  imitations  of  a 
porpoise,  a  submarine  boat,  a  novice  and  a 
lady  being  very  clever  and  amusing.  In 
conjunction   with   Scott  Leary,   he   gave   an 


\nte resting  exhibition  of  life-saving  in  the 
(vater.  A  diving  contest  was  won  by  Louis 
Le  Page. 

An  amusing  event  was  one  in  which  the 
competitors  had  to  swim  to  three  yachts  in 
turn,  taking  a  sweater,  a  pair  of  ducks  or  a 
cap  from  each,  putting  them  on  and  return- 
ing to  the  wharf.  E.  Kopke  won  this,  with 
R.  W.  Mason  second. 

The  first  heat  of  the  treble  sculling  race 
in  the  club  barges  was  won  by  the  crew 
of  the  yacht  Surprise  and  the  second  by  the 
crew  of  the  sloop  Cygnus.  In  the  final  heat 
the  crew  of  the  sloop  Surprise  won  after  a 
very  close  contest. 

Walking  the  greasy  pole  and  sailing  the 
sloop  "  Me  and  Him  "  with  a  blanket  for  a 
mainsail  created  much  fun,  as  also  did  a 
race  in  which  the  blindfolded  scullers  pulled 
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according  to  the  directions  of  a  lady  who 
sat  in  the  stern  but  had  no  rudder.  The 
winning  boat  was  manned  by  C.  Bull,  bow, 
and  R.  W.  Mason,  stroke,  Miss  Winifred 
Mason   directing  the   scullers. 

In  the  regatta  for  yachts  having  a  racing 
length  of  25  feet  or  less  the  Oakland  Canoe 
Club's  skimming-dish  Ninette,  sailed  by 
Howard  S.  Byxbee,  won,  the  light  weather 
just  suiting  her.  Percy  Burr's  yawl  Kitti- 
wake  finished  a  close  second,  but  did  not 
cover  the  full  course. 

On  Yachtsmen's  Night  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Yacht  Club  took  possession  of  the 
Alcazar  Theatre,  the  house  being  crowded 
to  witness  a  performance  of  "  The  Maneuv- 
ers of  Jane,"  a  comedy  "  in  four  tacks,"  the 
company  having  been  supplied  with  a  num- 
ber of  nautical  gags,  which  they  ingeniously 
introduced  into  their  lines.  The  heroine 
was  described  on  the  bills  as  "  trim  built, 
fast  sailer,  staunch  and  weatherly,  but  in 
need  of  a  good  helmsman." 

In  the  Corinthian  annual  baseball  game  at 
Corinthian  Cove  the  contending  teams  were 
captained  by  "  Jack  "  Short  and  "  Keegan  " 
Schober.  Port  Captain  John  H.  Keefe  um- 
pired the  game,  which  he  awarded  to  the 
"  Shorts  "  when  the  "  Keegans  "  refused  to 
take  the  field  after  an  alleged  unfair  de sis- 
ion.  After  lunch,  there  being  a  favorable 
breeze,  the  yachtsmen  went  aboard  and  got 
under  way,  returning  to  their  moorings 
before  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Closing  Day  the  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club  gave  a  dance  in  its  club-house,  while 
the  Corinthian  and  California  clubs  held 
jinks  at  their  quarters  at  Tiburon  and 
on  Oakland  Creek.  The  usual  yachts- 
men's supper  was  given  on  the  piazza  of 
the  Corinthian  Club-house  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  about  200  members  and  guests 
being  present.  After  supper  the  jinks  be- 
gan in  the  main  hall,  Commodore  E.  F. 
Sagar  making  the  opening  remarks.  Among 
those  who  took  part  in  the  programme  were 
Oscar  Franks,  songs;  "Doc."  Emmons,  reci- 
tation; Signor  Avedano,  solos;  Cathcart  and 
Ryan,  specialties;  Frank  W.  Thompson, 
songs  and  stories;  Frank  Rodolph,  songs; 
"  Dickie  "  Hart  and  "  Bernie  "  Gleason, 
songs;  Harry  Dimond  and  Sam  Montserrat, 
Honolulu  specialties;  the  Corinthian  Quar- 
tet,   made    up    of   E.    F.    Sagar,    E.    Angelo, 


Frank  W.   Thompson   and  W.   Howe,   glees. 
Maurice  Kramer  acted  ably  as  accompanist. 

Next  day  the  Corinthian  fleet  weighed 
anchor  and  cruised  over  towards  Sausa- 
lito.  Thence  some  of  the  yachts  went 
out  towards  Fort  Point,  where  a  light 
breeze  was  found.  Several  of  the  Corinthian 
and  San  Francisco  boats  dropped  anchor  off 
Yellow  Bluff,  and,  when  the  tide  turned, 
went  back  to  moorings.  There  being  no 
wind  sailing  was  out  of  the  question  and  the 
yachts  were  towed  home  by  launches  or 
small  boats. 

On  Sunday,  November  2,  the  drawbridge 
at  Tiburon  was  raised  at  noon,  and  almost 
the  whole  Corinthian  fleet  passed  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  lagoon.  The  San 
Francisco  yawl  Royal  and  the  sloop  Juanita 
also  went  into  the  lagoon.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco fleet  is  now  scattered.  The  sloops  Queen 
and  Surprise  are  in  Corte  Madera  Creek.  The 
racing  sloop  Challenger  is  up  on  her  owner's 
ways  at  old  Sausalito,  and  will  be  protected 
by  a  shed  from  the  weather.  The  big  yachts  of 
the  San  Francisco  Club  are  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  ferry-slip.  The  flagship  Thetis 
has  been  on  Smith's  ways  at  old  Sausa- 
lito, and  has  been  fitted  with  a  self-baling 
cockpit.  The  sloop  Nixie  is  up  on  Stone  & 
Swanson's  ways  at  Belvedere.  The  sloop 
Rover  will  be  used  as  a  shooting  box  during 
the  winter,  and  the  sloop  Halcyon  is  on  the 
beach  near  the  old  Pacific  Yacht  Club  house. 

The  season  of  1902  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful and  pleasant  one.  All  the  three 
local  clubs  have  grown  in  strength  and 
popularity  and  the  San  Francisco  Club  in 
particular  has  never  been  so  prosperous  as 
it  is  now.  During  the  winter  there  will,  be 
two  or  three  reunions  of  the  yachtsmen. 
The  Corinthian  Club  will  give  its  annual 
dinner  at  the  club-house  on  New  Year's  Day 
and  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  is  con- 
templating a  similar  event. 

The  California  Yacht  Club  will  be  by  no 
means  idle  during  the  winter.  On  October 
24  the  California  Yacht  Club  Building  Asso- 
ciation was  incorporated,  the  officers  being 
George  M.  Shaw,  president;  Charles  P. 
Doe,  vice-president;  William  McBain,  sec- 
retary; and  E.  N.  Walter  treasurer. 
Commodore  Sydney  S.  Marshall,  Vice  Com- 
modore Robert  M.  Vincent,  Allen  M.  Clay, 
August  R.  F.  Brandes  and  John  J.   Sherry 
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make  up  the  board  of  directors.  Circulars 
have  been  sent  out  to  all  the  members  of  the 
club  and  an  active  campaign  has  been  begun 
to  raise  funds  for  the  removal  to  the  new 
location  and  the  erection  of  the  club-house, 
wharf,  etc. 

The  club  will  acquire  an  anchorage  near 
the  new  railroad  pier  and  will  have  ready 
access  to  the  bay,  thus  avoiding  the  beat 
out  of  Oakland  Creek  and  the  run  home, 
often  against  an  ebb  tide.  The  new  loca- 
tion is  well  sheltered  from  the  southerly 
storms  and  the  strong  westerly  winds  and 
has  an  ample  depth  of  water  at  all  states 
of  the  tide.  Sets  of  plans  for  the  new  club- 
house have  been  prepared,  the  one  which 
will  most  probably  be  adopted  having  been 
drawn  from  the  suggestions  of  ex-Commo- 
dore Allen  M.  Clay.  The  proposed  building 
is  in  the  Colonial  style,  two  and  a  half 
stories  high,  with  a  light-house  tower  con- 
taining a  5,000-gallon  water  tank  and  a  clus- 
ter of  lights  eighty-five  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  dome  of  the  tower  is  surrounded  by  a 
veranda  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
Oakland,  Alameda,  San  Antonio  Creek,  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  the  Berkeley  foothills. 
In  the  club-house  there  are  fifty  yacht  own- 
ers' lockers  and  250  members'  lockers,  shower 
and  tub  baths,  lavatories,  a  boat  keeper's 
room,  a  port  captain's  locker,  a  large 
kitchen,  as  well  as  space  for  fire  extinguish- 
ing apparatus  and  for  storing  sixty  small 
boats.     A  pumping-room  is  supplied  with  a 
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motor  by  the  aid  of  which  yachts  can  be 
hauled  out  on  the  ways.  Round  two  sides  of 
the  club-house  run  verandas,  that  on  one 
side  being  intended  for  scraping  and  varn- 
ishing spars.  Davits  and  an  apron  are  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  launching  small 
boats. 

A  handsome  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the 
second  floor,  where  is  the  reception  room 
and  assembly  hall,  with  a  stage  37  by  18  feet. 
There  are  also  a  ladies'  parlor  and  dressing 
room,  lavatories,  a  billiard  room,  directors' 
room  and  card  room.  A  large  reading  room 
with  a  big  open  fireplace  opens  off  the  assem- 
bly room;  and  on  one  side  of  the  upper  floor 
is  a  wide  covered  glass  veranda.  In  the  half- 
story  at  the  top  of  the  building  are  a  stew- 
ard's room  and  a  sail  loft.  From  one  of 
the  gables  of  the  roof  hangs  a  crane  with 
tackle,  so  that  the  sails  of  a  yacht  alongside 
may  be  hoisted  up  conveniently. 

A  little  way  off  from  the  main  structure  is 
a  corrugated  iron  building,  in  which  to 
store  paints  and  gasoline. 

Building  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  stock  in  the  Association  has 
been  subscribed  for.  When  the  proposed 
quarters  are  ready  and  fully  equipped,  the 
California  Yacht  Club  will  have  the  most 
accessible  club-house  on  the  Bay,  and  an  an- 
chorage superior  to  any  in  depth  of  water 
and  safety. 
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CRICKET. 


By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


HE  most  notable  game  of  cricket 
that  has  been  played  for  many 
years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was 
that  which  took  place  on  the 
Presidio  Athletic  Ground  on 
Wednesday,  November  26,  when  eighteen 
players  representing  California  met  Lord 
Hawke's  team,  which  had  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  day  before.  The  famous  captain 
of  the  Yorkshire  eleven,  though  he  selected 
the  team,  was  prevented  from  leaving  Eng- 
land at  the  last  moment  by  the  serious  ill- 
ness of  his  mother.  It  was  nearly  eleven 
o'clock  before  the  game  began,  Captain  P. 
F.  Warner  of  the  English  team  having  won 
the  toss  and  put  the  Californians  in.  John 
Myers  and  Harold  B.  Richardson  were  the 
first  to  face  the  bowling,  but  the  former  was 
quickly  bowled  by  Thompson,  the  Northamp- 
shire  professional,  without  scoring.  H.  R. 
Elliott  then  joined  Richardson,  and  the  pair 
scored  thirty-three  runs  before  Elliott  was 
stumped  by  Whatman  off  Bosanquet,  after 
making  fourteen  runs  in  good  style.  D.  B. 
Bowley  succeeded  Elliott,  but  met  with  the 
same  fate,  being  stumped  by  Whatman  on 
Bosanquet  after  scoring  five  runs.  Bert  Bird 
and  H.  V.  Keeling  were  disposed  of  by 
Thompson  without  adding  to  the  score.  A. 
Hoskings  showed  good  defense,  and  had 
scored  ten  runs  before  he  was  caught  by 
Whatman  off  Hargreave.  H.  C.  Casidy,  cap- 
tain of  the  California  team,  then  went  to  the 
bat,  but  soon  lost  his  partner,  Richardson, 
who  was  caught  in  the  slips  by  T.  L.  Taylor. 
H.  F.  Elliott  joined  Casidy,  but  had  put  on 
only    two    runs    when    he    was    stumped    by 
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HAROLD    B.    RICHARDSON. 


Whatman  off  Bosanquet.  F.  J.  Croll  made 
one  hit  for  four,  and  was  then  caught  by  T. 
L.  Taylor  off  Bosanquet.  C.  L.  Enderly  was 
stumped  by  Whatman  off  Bosanquet  and  C. 
P.  Coles  came  to  the  bat,  but,  after  making 
five,  was  caught  by  Warner  off  Bosanquet. 
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With  the  score-board  showing  100,  F.  Ben- 
nion  went  to  bat,  but  was  caught  by  John- 
son off  Bosanquet  after  scoring  one  run. 
Harold  Ward  joined  Casidy,  who  was 
bowled  by  Burnup  for  eleven.  Wilding  came 
in  and  scored  ten;  D.  Jamieson  added  two 
and  P.  Stahl  made  four  not  out.  T.  W. 
Tetley  was  stumped  by  Whatman  off  Bosan- 
quet, the  innings  closing  for  125  runs,  of 
which  twenty-two  were  extras.  B.  J.  T.  Bos- 
anquet was  by  far  the  most  deadly  of  the 
English  bowlers,  capturing  no  fewer  than 
eleven   crickets   for   forty-two   runs.     A.    D. 


scored  Burnup  was  finely  caught  by  Richard- 
son off  Ward.  P.  L.  Fane  then  joined  Warn- 
er and  the  scores  numbered  to  thirty-seven 
before  Fane  was  caught  by  Casidy  off  H.  F. 
Elliot.  T.  L.  Taylor  came  in  and  had  made 
nine  runs  when  he  was  caught  by  H.  R. 
Elliot  off  Bonley.  E.  M.  Dowson,  captain  of 
the  Cambridge  University  eleven,  was  next 
to  bat  and  after  a  boundary  hit  and  four 
singles  was  bowled  by  Casidy,  P.  F.  Warner 
was  caught  by  Enderly  off  Richardson,  hav- 
ing played  a  beautiful  inning  of  fifty-two.  B. 
P.  T.  Bosanquet  proved  as  formidable  with  the 
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Whatman  stumped  seven  and  caught  one  of 
the  Calif ornians.  Thompson  bowled  John 
Myers,  B.  Bird  and  H.  V.  Keeling;  and  C.  J. 
Burnup  bowled  H.  C.  Casidy.  Thompson 
took  three  crickets  for  eighteen  runs  and 
TIargreave  twenty-three  for  eighteen.  C.  J. 
Burnup  bowled  one  for  fourteen  runs. 

The  innings  of  the  California  team  was 
concluded  shortly  after  luncheon,  and  the 
Englishmen  at  once  went  to  the  crickets.  P. 
P.  Warner,  the  captain,  and  C.  J.  Burnup 
facing  the  bowling  of  Harold  Ward  and  D. 
Jamieson.     When   thirteen   runs   had   been 


bat  as  he  had  done  with  the  ball,  compiling 
a  score  of  fifty  rapidly,  making  the  only  six 
of  the  day,  five  fours,  two  three  and  four 
twos.  Thompson  was  caught  by  Stahl  off 
Ward  without  making  a  run,  J.  Shanning 
scored  eight  and  P.  R.  Johnson  six.  When 
time  was  called  B.  J.  T.  Bosanquet  was  not 
out.  A,  E.  Leathan,  A.  D.  Whatman  and 
Hargreave  did  not  bat.  The  innings  closed 
for  155  runs,  the  visitors  winning  by  thirty 
runs  with  three  crickets  to  spare.  For  the 
Californians  Harold  Ward  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful   bowler,    taking    three    wickets    for 
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thirty-four  runs;  H.  F.  Elliott  took  one  for 
sixteen  and  H.  B.  Richardson  one  for  sixteen 
also;  C.  P.  Coles  captured  one  for  four;  D. 
B.  Bowley  one  for  six  and  Casidy  one  for 
nineteen. 

The  Californian  team  was  made  up  of 
seven  members  of  the  Pacific  Cricket  Club — 
H.  C.  Casidy,  captain;  John  Myers,  C.  P. 
Coles,  P.  Bennion,  A.  W.  Wilding,  D.  Jamie- 
son  and  T.  W.  Tetley;  five  representatives  of 
the  Alameda  Cricket  Club — Harold  Ward, 
F.  J.  Croll,  Bert  Bird,  F.  Stahl  and  A.  Hosk- 
ings;  two  players  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
Cricket  Club — Harold  B.  Richardson  and  D. 


English  batsmen,  Warner  and  Bosanquet, 
make  double  figures.  The  Californians  fielded 
well,  stopping  nearly  all  that  came  to  them 
and  dropping  hardly  any  catches.  Though 
five  of  the  home  team  were  out  for  0,  five 
of  them  made  double  figures.  The  mainstay 
of  the  Californian  side  was  Harold  B.  Rich- 
ardson, the  old  Californian  and  Surrey  coun- 
ty player,  who  went  in  first  and  kept  his 
wicket  up  through  half  the  innings,  mak- 
ing the  highest  score  of  the  home  team.  The 
Englishmen  had  just  come  off  a  long  journey 
by  steamer  and  railway  and  only  one  or  two 
of  them  had   ever  played  on  concrete  and 
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R.  Bowley;  H.  F.  Elliott  and  H.  R.  Elliott  of 
the  Sacramento  Club;  H.  V.  Keeling  of  the 
Lakeport  Club  and  C.  L.  Endely  of  the 
Burns  Valley  Club.  E.  G.  Stoman,  the  veter- 
an cricketer,  was  unable  to  play,  as  also  was 
H.  G.  Macartney  of  Sacramento.  The  En- 
glish team  consisted  of  twelve  players,  as 
Captain  Warner,  having  that  number  with 
him,  did  not  wish  to  exclude  one  of  them. 

Regarding  the  match  as  a  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Californians  did  well  to  score 
125  runs  against  new  and  excellent  bowling, 
and  did  even  better  to  let  only  two  of  the 


matting  before.  The  spikes  in  their  shoes, 
though  quite  necessary  on  the  English  turf, 
which  is  often  wet  and  slippery,  proved  a 
hindrance  on  the  hard  concrete  pitch,  catch- 
ing in  the  fiber  of  the  matting  and  pulling  it 
out  of  place.  Then  eighteen  men  in  the  field 
render  many  hits  dangerous  that  would  be 
quite  safe  with  eleven  fielders  and  make 
rapid  run-getting  hard.  Only  two  of  the 
English  team  were  bowled,  the  rest  being 
caught  out.  The  rapidity  with  which  B.  J. 
T.  Bosanquet  put  on  runs  when  the  time 
for  drawing  stumps  drew  near  made  one  sus- 
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pect  that  the  Englishmen,  while  anxious  not 
to  lose,  did  not  wish  to  smother  their  oppo- 
nents. 

The   only   one   of   the   English   team   who 
had  ever  been  in  San  Francisco  before  was 

A.  E.  Leathan,  who  visited  California  while 
on  a  tour  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  teams  taken  by  Lord  Hawke 
to  India  and  the  West  Indies.    P.  P.  Warner, 

B.  J.  T.  Bosanquet  and  C.  J.  Burnup  were 
members  of  a  team  that  played  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Canada  in  1898. 
Warner  and  Bosanquet  are  old  members  of 
the  Oxford  University  eleven  and  play  for 


Middlesex;  C.  J.  Burnup  plays  for  Kent,  F. 
L.  Fane  for  Essex,  E.  M.  Dowson  and  P.  R. 
Johnson  were  in  the  Cambridge  University 
eleven,  and  T.  L.  Taylor  is  of  the  Yorkshire 
team.  Hargreave  plays  for  Warwickshire 
and  Thompson  for  Northampshire. 

On  the  evening  of  Thanksgiving  Day  the 
English  team  left  by  the  steamer  Ventura 
for  Australia,  where  they  will  play  against 
the  teams  representing  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia.  They  will  then 
make  a  tour  of  New  Zealand  and  will  return 
in  April  to  England  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway. 
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GOLF. 

#2/   Arthur    Inkersley. 


HE  local  golf  season  is  now  at 
its  height.  For  nearly  two 
months  past  the  golfers  have 
been  busy  holding  tournaments 
and  inter-club  contests.  On  No- 
vember 15  there  were  driving  and  approach- 
putting  competitions  on  the  Presidio  links 
under  the  management  of  Robert  Johnstone, 
the  club  professional.  In  the  driving  contest 
each  competitor  drives  five  balls  from  the 
first  tee,  none  counting  which  went  outside 
of  a  40-foot  course  or  failed  to  carry  the 
bunker.  H.  M.  Hoyt  won  with  four  drives 
of  157,  142,  148  and  149  yards,  total  596 
yards.  P.  G.  Gow  was  second  with  four 
drives  of  133,  157,  147  and  147  yards,  total 
548  yards.  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Oyster's  total 
for  three  drives  was  468  yards.  J.  W.  Byrne, 
S.  L.  Abbott  Jr.,  G.  B.  Cooksey  and  Major 
Charles  Christensen  scored  on  three  out 
of  the  four  drives;  H.  C.  Golcher,  C.  F. 
Starr,  Worthington  Armes,  W.  H.  La  Bay- 
teaux,  Rolla  V.  Watt  and  L.  B.  Edwards 
made  two  drives  each  that  cleared  the 
bunker  and  stayed  within  the  course;  Dr. 
J.  R.  Clark,  Warren  Gregory,  Everett  N. 
Bee  and  F.  H.  Beaver  each  made  one  drive 
that  counted.  The  longest  drive  was  Dr.  J. 
R.  Clark's  first,  which  covered  187  yards. 
In  the  approach-putting  contest  each 
player  holed  out  two  balls  at  distances  of 
100,  75  and  50  yards  from  the  home  green 
over  a  bunker.  This  contest  was  also  won 
by  H.  M.  Hoyt,  who  holed  out  the  six  balls 
in  18  strokes.  S.  L.  Abbot  Jr.,  Lieutenant 
J.  S.  Oyster  and  J.  W.  Byrne,  tied  for  sec- 
ond place  with  19  strokes.  Dr.  T.  G.  Mc- 
Conkey's  score  was  20;  H.  C.  Golcher,  C.  F. 
Starr,  G.  B.  Cooksey  and  Warren  Gregory 
took  21  strokes  each;  R.  V.  Watt  22,  P.  G. 
Hanford  23,  Dr.  J.  R.  Clark  and  P.  G.  Gow 
25  each. 


In  the  evening  H.  M.  Hoyt  and  his  team, 
the  team  who  won  the  match  played  on 
election  day,  were  entertained  at  dinner 
in  the  club  house  by  S.  L.  Abbot  Jr.  and  his 
team. 

On  the  same  day  the  qualifying  rounds 
over  eighteen  holes,  medal  play,  for  the  Cap- 
tain's Cup  were  held  on  the  Oakland  links, 
which  were  a  little  soft,  but  in  good  con- 
dition for  play.  The  returns  were  as  fol- 
lows: E.  R.  Folger,  36,  44,  total  80;  Frank 
A.  Kales,  40,  42,  total  82;  A.  H.  Higgins, 
39,  47,  total  86;  W.  P.  Johnson,  44,  44,  total 
88;  R.  M.  Fitgerald,  40,  49,  total  89;  George 
E.  DeGolia,  43,  46,  total  89;  F.  S.  Stratton, 
39,  51,  total  90;  J.  H.  Ames,  43,  48,  total 
91;  W.  Taylor,  48,  46,  total  94;  E.  E.  Baker, 
48,  58,  total  106;  Professor  C.  M.  Gayley,  51, 
52,   total   103.     The  first  eight  qualified. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  November  22, 
the  contest  for  the  Captain's  Cup  took  place 
among  the  eight  who  qualified.  F.  A.  Kales 
won  with  39,  45,  total  84;  W.  P.  Johnson  be- 
ing second  with  42,  43,  total  85.  The  scores 
of  the  other  contestants  were  as  folows: 
J.  H.  Ames,  38,  49,  total  87;  E.  R.  Folger, 
45,  44,  total  89;  F.  S.  Stratton,  43,  46,  total 
89;  George  E.  DeGolia,  41,  49,  total  90;  A. 
H.  Higgins,  53,  43,  total  96. 

Many  golfers  were  out  on  the  Presidio 
links  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  events  be- 
ing the  qualifying  rounds  of  the  competition 
for  the  Council's  Cup  for  men  and  a  handi- 
cap against  bogie.  The  eight  who  qualified 
and  their  scores  were  as  follows:  H.  C.  Gol- 
cher,  42,   44,   total   86;    S.   L.   Abbot  Jr.,   46, 

45,  total  91;  Dr.  T.  G.  McConkey,  50.  43. 
total  93;  Warren  Gregory,  46,  47,  total  93; 
G.  E.  Starr,  48,  45,  total  93;  G.  B.  Cooksey. 
44.  50,  total  94;  Captain  D.  J.  Rumbough.  49. 

46,  total  95;  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Oyster,  48,  47. 
total  95. 
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In  the  first  round  of  the  match  play  G.  30  there  was  a  handicap  over  eighteen  holes, 

E.    Starr   beat   Captain   D.    J.   Rumbough   2  match  play,  against  bogie, 

up;    Warren    Gregory    was    drawn    against  The  following  events  will  take  place  dur- 

Lieutenant  J.  S.  Oyster;   H.  C.  Golcher  won  ing  the  present  month:     January  13,  quali- 

2  up  from  S.  L.  Abbot  Jr.,  and  G.  B.  Cooksey  fying   rounds     for   the   Council's     Cup    for 

(medal   score   91)    defeated   Dr.   T.   G.    Mc-  women;    January  14,   first  round  of  match 

Conkey   (medal  score  90)   5  up  3  to  play.  play   for   Council's  Cup;    January  15,   semi- 

The  eighteen-hole     match  play     handicap  final  round;    January  16,  final  round.     The 

against  bogie   was  won   by   G.   T.   Perkins,  contest  for  this  trophy  will  be  very  keen 

handicap  8,  2  down;    G.  B.  Cooksey,  handi-  and  interesting,   as  Mrs.  R.   Gilman  Brown 

cap  4,  and  R.  I.  Bentley,  handicap  10,  trying  and   Miss  Alice   Hoffman   have   scored   two 

for  second  place  with  3  down.  victories  each,  and  a  third  win  for  either 

The    event   at   Oakland    on   Thanksgiving  will  carry  with  it  the  permanent  possession 

Day  was  the  match  over  36  holes,  handicap  of  the  handsome  silver  cup. 

medal  play,  for  the  Goodall  Cup.  Eighteen  During   February   there  will   be   a  handi- 

players   entered   the   contest,   and   of   these  cap  over  eighteen  holes,  medal  play,  on  the 

all   but   three   returned   full   scores,   as   fol-  10th;   and  on  the  24th,  25th,  26th  and  27th 

lows:  another  contest  for  the  Council's  Cup. 

In    March    there    will    be    women's    four- 

oakland  golf  club,  thanksgiving  day,  1902.  somes  over  eighteen  holes,  match  play,  on 

MATCH  FOR  GOODALL  CUP.  .,        1  . , ,              ,             ,,        _  . .,              .       .       .        '    . 

the  10th,  and  on  the  24th  contests  in  driv- 
ing and  approach-putting. 
«i  On  April  7,  8,  9  and  10  there  will  be  a 
third  contest  for  the  Council's  Cup  and  on 
—  the  21st  an  eighteen-hole  match  play  handi- 
ly cap  against  bogie.  All  events  begin  at  9:30 
i££  in  the  morning. 

1/0 

176  On   Saturday,   December   6,   the  first  half 

178  of  the  first  36-hole  match  in  the  1902-3  inter- 

*™  club  tournament  was  played  on  the  Adams' 

182  Point  links  between  teams  representing  the 

189  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Golf  Clubs.   In 

^93  previous   tournaments     between   these   two 

196  clubs    the    teams    have    consisted    of    eight 

"...'..  men,  but  on  this  occasion  there  were  twelve 

men  in  each  team.     S.  L.  Abbot  Jr.  acted  as 

captain  of  the  San  Francisco  team,  and  R. 

The  ladies  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club  m.    Fitzgerald    as    captain    of   the    Oakland 

opened  the  season  on  Tuesday,  December  2,  players.     The  second  half  of  the  match  was 

with  an  eighteen-hole  handicap.    Miss  Edith  played   on   Saturday,   December   13,   on   the 

Chesebrough,  playing  for  the  first  time  from  Presidio   links.     The  club  which  wins  two 

scratch,  won  with  a  score  of  50,  62,  total  112 ;  thirty-six  hole  matches  will  take  the  silver 

Miss  Alice  Hoffman  being  second  with  60,  trophy  purchased  jointly  by  the  clubs.     If 

57,   gross  117,  less  4,  net  113.  Mrs.  Girvin  each  team  should  win  one  match  a  deciding 

was  third  with  68,  66,  gross  134,  less  16,  net  match   over   eighteen   holes   will   be   played 

118.     Miss  Carroll  was  fourth  with   67,   60,  on  neutral  links. 

gross  127,  less  8,  net  119.  Miss  Florence  Ives  On  New  Year's  Day,  1903,  the  annual  con- 
was  fifth  with  66,  60,  gross  126,  less  6,  net  test  for  the  Liverpool  Gold  Medal,  which 
120.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Clark,  after  doing  her  first  carries  with  it  the  medal  play  championship 
round  in  54,  got  into  trouble  with  a  bunker  0f  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club,  will  take 
on  her  second  round  and  made  no  returns.  place  on  the  Presidio  links.  The  present 
On  December  16  the  ladies  of  the  San  holder  is  Warren  Gregory,  who  won  the 
Francisco  Golf  Club  engaged  in  contests  in  contest  on  New  Year's  Day,  1902,  with  a 
driving  and  approach-putting.  On  December  score  of  86. 


Competitors. 


W.  P.  Johnson 

J.  H.  Ames 

W.  M.  Carpenter 

E.  R.  Folger 

D.  F.  Belden 

F.  A.  Kales 

A.  H.  Higgins 

G.  S.  Wheaton 

G.  E.  de  Golia 

Mrs.  Sherwood... 

F.  S.  Stratton 

J.  O.  Cadman 

C.  M.  Gayley 

R.  M.  Fitzgerald. 

A.  Goodall 

W.  Olney,  Jr 

C.  B.  Wingate 

Minor  Goodall 
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ON    THE    SOUTHERN    LINKS, 


By  R.  H.  Hay  Chapman. 


N  Wednesday,  November  26,  the 
women's  Thanksgiving  tourna- 
ment was  held,  twice  over  the  la- 
dies' course  of  nine  holes.  The  en- 
try list  included  fifteen  players,  all 
of  whom  turned  in,  the  scores,  a  commendable 
example  for  the  sterner  sex.  The  play  was 
especially  interesting  as  among  the  compet- 
itors were  representatives  from  both  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego. 

Miss  Alice  Hager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Golf  Club,  who  had  been  playing  a  strong 
game  on  the  Presidio  links  before  coming 
south  to  spend  three  weeks  with  her  brother, 
Dr.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  had  only  a  short  time  to 
become  familiar  with  the  oiled  sand 
"  greens,"  on  which  the  science  of  putting  is 
very  different  from  the  turf  to  which  she  is 
accustomed.  Miss  Hagar,  however,  acquitted 
herself  very  creditably  and  turned  in  the 
third  best  gross  score.  On  the  home  journey 
the  San  Francisco  player  lost  a  number  of 
strokes  by  poor  putting;  she  plays  a  longer 
game  than  any  of  the  Southern  ladies  and 
her  driving  was  much  admired;  her  mashie 
shots  were  also  the  subject  of  much  favor- 
able comment,  demonstrative  that  she  is  an 
apt  pupil  of  a  good  teacher,  Robert  John- 
stone of  the  Presidio  links. 

Miss  Ada  N.  Smith,  who  won  the  ladies' 
championship  of  Southern  California  last 
February,  came  up  from  San  Diego  for  the 
tournament,  and  again  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  principal  honors.  Miss  Smith  plays 
a  very  steady  and  consistent  game,  and  her 
"  grit  "  is  indomitable. 

There  were  several  notable  absentees 
among  Los  Angeles  players,  neither  Mrs. 
Jean  W.  Bowers,  Mrs.  John  Foster  or  Mrs. 
Fred  T.  Griffith  being  able  to  compete.  Mrs. 
Bowers  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
best  exponent  of  the  game  among  the  fair 
sex  in  the  south,  but  she  has  been  unfortu- 
nate in  the  last  three  or  four  tournaments 
held  in  Los  Angeles.  A  match  between  Mrs. 
R.  Gilman  Brown  and  Mrs.  Bowers  has  long 
been  looked  for,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 


these  two  fine  players  may  meet  this  winter. 
Despite  these  absentees  the  Los  Angeles 
ladies  rendered  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves, Mrs.  Frank  Griffith  landing  in  second 
place  for  the  gross  score,  and  Mrs.  Will  T. 
Bishop  being  responsible  for  the  best  round 
of  the  day,  forty-four. 

Handicapping  ladies  is  always  a  perplex- 
ing and  an  invidious  task,  but  in  this  event 
the  green  committee  may  fairly  be  congratu- 
lated, as  demonstrated  by  the  net  score  in 
the  following  able: 

Gr.  Hd.  Nt. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Miner 51  51  102  32     70 

Mrs.  G.  MacGowan 51  48     99  28     71 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Nesmith 51  49  100  24     76 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Dunn 52  60  112  36     76 

Miss  M.  Coleman 53  49  102  24     78 

Miss  Ada  N.  Smith 45  45     90  10     80 

Mrs.  A.  McC.  Hardenberg.  .53  51  104  24     80 

Mrs.  Frank  Griffith 48  46     94  12     82 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Wolters 56  63  119  36     83 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Bishop 54  44     98  12     86 

Miss  Alice  Hager 45  51     96  10     86 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Meyler 60  58  118  32     86 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Vail 51  49  100  12     88 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Seymour 52  63  115  24     91 

Miss  C.  Waddilove 75  99  154  40  114 

Events  arranged  at  the  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
try Club  were: 

Thursday,  December  4th,  and  each  succeed- 
ing Thursday,  ladies  competition  for  the 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Silent  Cup. 

Saturday,  December  13th — Mixed  tourna- 
ment competition  for  the  Connell  Cup. 

Saturday,  December  20th  and  27th — Men's 
sweepstakes. 

On  January  1st  the  annual  club  champion- 
ship will  be  commenced,  eighteen  players  to 
qualify  by  medal  play  with  subsequent  match 
play. 

There  will  not  be  such  an  imposing  galaxy 
of  professional  talent  in  Southern  California 
this  winter  as  in  previous  years,  but  never- 
theless several  fine  players  have  already  ar- 
rived and  will  be  in  residence  at  the  princi- 
pal links.  Alec  Smith,  last  year's  open  cham- 
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pion  of  Southern  California,  will  again  be  in 
charge  of  the  Coronado  Hotel  links.  George 
Turpie,  "  Gowfin'  Geordie "  is  to  succeed 
Will  Smith  at  Hotel  Green,  Pasadena;  Tur- 
pie is  a  good  player  and  a  fine  instructor; 
his  previous  engagements  in  this  country- 
have  been  with  the  Edgemont  Golf  Club  or 
Chicago,  and  with  the  Quincy,  111.,  Country 
Club.  George  O'Neil  has  returned  for  his 
third  season  with  the  Pasadena  Country 
Club.  Arthur  Rigley  and  Martin  make  a 
capital  team  with  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Club.  One  of  the  Watson  brothers  will  have 
charge  of  the  Raymond  links  at  Pasadena. 
While  we  shall  miss  Will  Smith,  Willie  An- 
derson and  David  Bell,  there  still  promises 
to  be  plenty  of  good  talent  among  this  sea- 
son's "  pro's." 

Early  and  plentiful  rains  refreshed  the 
golf  course  of  Southern  California  during 
November,  and  devotees  of  the  game 
promptly  polished  up  their  irons  and  com- 
menced to  swing  their  drivers  once  more. 
A  couple  of  weeks'  practice  on  the  grass 
which  speedily  remantled  the  links,  burned 
brown  after  the  long  summer  drought,  put 
players  in  good  fettle  for  the  first  important 
tournament  of  the  season,  the  annual  au- 
tumn handicap  at  the  Los  Angeles  Country 
Club,  held  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November 
27. 

It  was  an  idea  day  for  golf,  excellent 
light,  a  keen  bracing  air  but  not  too  much 
wind.  No  less  than  thirty-eight  players 
started  and  thirty-two  returned  their  cards. 
The  competitors  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  dividing  line  being  a  handicap  of 
20  from  bogey,  and  separate  sets  of  prizes 
were  awarded. 

In  Class  A  the  highest  honors,  the  best 
gross  score,  were  captured  by  Charles  E. 
Orr,  who  had  only  returned  from  his  native 
Highland  heather  a  few  weeks  previously. 
Mr.  Orr  was  Southern  California's  first  golf 
champion,  but  for  some  time  had  been  out 
of  form  and  he  did  not  figure  in  last  winter's 
tournaments  to  any  alarming  degree.  The 
trip  to  Scotland  seems  to  have  given  him  a 
new  golfing  life,  for  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
his  play  was  almost  up  to  his  best  standard, 
his  card  showing  two  capital  and  consistent 
rounds  of  85  and  82,  which  is  very  good  go- 


ing when  the  condition  of  the  newly  oiled 
green  is  taken  into  consideration.. 

His  brother,  Prank  M.,  who  is  a  new  comer 
sojourning  in  the  Land  of  Sunshine  for  the 
winter,  followed  closely  on  his  heels,  his 
total  showing  168  against  Charlie's  167. 
Frank  Orr  has  the  same  attractive  style  as 
his  brother,  the  free  and  facile  "  St.  An- 
drews swing,"  which,  alas,  seems  unattain- 
able except  for  those  bred  and  born  in  golf- 
dom. 

William  Frederickson,  who  represented 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  1902  amateur  cham- 
pionship at  Glenview,  was  third,  but  with 
four  more  strokes  against  him  than  the  sec- 
ond Orr.  Jack  Jevne,  a  young  player,  who 
has  learned  the  game  in  California,  was 
fourth  in  the  gross  score  list  and  with  a 
handicap  of  16  carried  off  the  first  net  score 
prize.  The  second  handicap  prize  went  to 
another  Scotch  veteran,  "  the  Laird  of  He- 
met,"  J.  A.  Brown,  who  played  steady  and 
heady  golf,  recording  his  two  rounds  as  88 
and  89. 

C.  H.  McFarland,  affectionately  known  as 
"  Barranca  Charlie,"  from  his  habit  of  spend- 
ing much  time  and  energy  in  these  ditch 
hazards,  played  havoc  with  Class  B.  With  a 
handicap  of  36,  he  led  all  other  contestants 
by  16  strokes,  and  his  two  rounds  of  94  and 
95  promptly  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
handicap  committee.  J.  F.  Iver  took  second 
honors. 


MRS.    R.    GII.MKR    BROWN. 
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The  complete  scores  of  all  contestants  in 

both  classes,  showing  handicaps,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

CLASS   A. 

Grs.  Hdcp.  Net. 

J.  A.  Jevne 86   88  174  16  158 

C.  E.  Orr 85   82  167  8  159 

J.  A.  Brown 89   88  177  16  161 

A.  Crutcher  93   87  182  20  162 

J.E.Cook 88   91  179  16  163 

F.  M.  Orr 84   84  168  4  1.64 

J.  J.  Melius 86       94  180  16  164 

W.  Frederickson..  85       87  172  4  168 

E.   B.   Tufts 91       93  184  16  168 

W.  H.  Holliday...   92       92  184  16  168 

S.P.Hunt 99       87  186  16  170 

J.  W.  Broad 91       84  175  4  171 

J.  M.  Kirk 95       92  187  16  171 

Frank  Griffith 88     100  188  16  172 

P.R.Wilson 89       92  181  8  173 

W.  H.  Young 98       94  192  16  176 


A.M.Smith 98       91  189  12  177 

F.  Stevenson 96     102  198  20  178 

G.  Holterhoff 103       95  198  16  182 

W.  W.   Butler 91  ...  16 

CLASS  B. 

C.  H.   McFarland.    94       95  189  36  153 

J.F.Ives 96     101  197  28  169 

R.  H.  Milner 115  110  225  54  171 

Frank  S.  Hicks..  94  103  197  24  173 

George  B.  Ellis.  ..100   97  197  24  173 

West  Hughes 93  104  197  24  173 

R.  H.  Ingram 107  100  207  32  175 

George  J.  Denis.. 108   95  203  24  179 

C.  A.  Henderson..  107  101  208  28  180 

W.G.Young Ill  109  220  36  184 

L.  C.  Easton Ill  102  213  28  185 

M.L.Graff Ill  112  223  36  187 

A.  F.  Morlan,  A.  H.  Conger,  E.  T.  Petti- 
grew,  F.  W.  Burnett,  E.  J.  Coleman  and  C. 
R.  Holterhoff  did  not  turn  in  cards. 


['resident. 
H.    T.    Payne,    San    Franoiseo 

Vice    Presidents. 
Dr.   A.   M.   Barker,   S?  n  Jose;   H.   A.   Green,   Mon- 
terey;   H.   W.   Keller.    !*  int.-;   Monica;    P.    S.    Kellet, 
San   Diego;   J.   D.   Armsi.ong,    Paso   Robles. 

Secreta*  /-Treasurer. 

W.  \V.  Riciii  :,  •  h  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San 
Francisco. 

E.    A.    McCKF.it,    assistant   secretary,    San    Francisco. 

Executive    Committee. 
\\  .    VV.    Van   Arsdale,    San   Francisco;    T.   J.    Sher- 
wood,   Marysville;    J.    Sub.    Johnson,    Visalia;    C.    W. 
Hi b bard,    San    Francisco;    Geo.    H.    T.    Jackson,    San 
Francisco. 

Membership  Committee. 
S.    D.    Mesk,   Paso   Robles;    W.   W.    Richards,    San 
Francisco;    E.    A.    Mocker,    San    Francisco. 

Local   and   County   Organization    Members: 
Name  and  Location.       Secretary.       Address. 

Alturas — R.  A.  Laird,  Sec,  Alturas,  Cal. 

Arroyo  Grande — S.  Clevenger,  Secy.,  Arroyo 
Grande,    Cal. 

Chico — *  *  *  *   Sec,  Chico. 

Fort  Bragg — Thos.    Bourns,    Sec,   Fort   Bragg,   Cal 

Fresno — H.    Palmer    Black,    Sec,    Fresno,    Cal. 

Grass  Valley — John  Mulroy,  Sec,  Grass  Valley, 
Cal. 

Hollister — Wm.    Higby,    Sec,   Hollister,   Cal. 

Humboldt — Julius    Jenssen,    Sec,    Eureka,    Cal. 


Kelseyville — Chas.    H.    Pugh,    Sec,   Kelseyville,    Cal. 

Kern  County — E.  A.  Pueschel,  Sec,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Kings    County — S.    S.    Mullin,    Sec,    Hanford,    Cal. 

Lakeport — B.    F.    Mclntyre,    Sec,    Lakeport. 

Los  Angeles — L.   Herzog,   Sec,   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Madera — Joe    Barcroft,    Sec,    Madera,    Cal. 

Marysville — R.    B.    Boyd,    Sec,    Marysville,    Cal. 

Mendocino  City — O.  L.  Stanly,  Sec,  Mendocino 
City,   Cal. 

Monterey — C.   R.   Few,   Sec,   Monterey,   Cal. 

Napa — W.    West,    Sec,    Napa. 

Nevada    City — Fred    C.    Brown,    Nevada    City,    Cal. 

Oroville — G.   T.   Graham,   Sec,   Oroville,   Cal. 

Oxnard — Roy  B.  Witman,  Sec,  Oxnard,  Cal. 

Paso  Robles— T.  VV.  Henry,  Sec,  Paso  Robles. 
Cal. 

Pescadero — C.    J.    Coburn,    Sec,    Pescadero,    Cal. 

Quincy — T.    F.    Spooner,    Sec,   Quincy,    Cal. 

Red  Bluff— W.   F.   Luning,   Sec,   Red  Bluff,   Cal. 

Redding— Dr.    B.     F.    Belt,    Sec,    Redding,    Cal. 

Redlands— *    *    *    *    *    Sec,    Redlands,    Cal. 

Redwood  City — C.  Littlejohn,  Sec,  Redwood  City. 
Cal. 

Riverside — Joe    Shields,    Sec,    Riverside,    Cal. 

San    Rafael — Mr.    Robertson,    Sec,    San   Rafael. 

Santa    Ana — J.    E.    Vaughn,    Sec,    Santa   Ana,    Cal. 

Santa  Barbara — E.  C.  Tallant,  Sec,  Santa  Bar- 
bara,   Cal. 

San  Bernardino — F.  C.  Moore,  Sec,  San  Ber- 
nardino,  Cal. 

Santa  Clara  County — R.  S.  Kooser,  Sec,  San 
Jose,    Cal. 

Santa  Cruz — Mr.   Miller.   Sec,   Santa  Cruz. 
San    Diego — A.    D.    Jordan,    Sec,    San    Diego,    Cal. 
Santa  Maria — L.  J.   Morris,   Sec,  Santa  Maria,  Cal. 
San    Luis    Obispo — H.    C.    Knight,    Sec,    San    Luis 
Obispo,  Cal. 

Salinas — J.    J.    Kelley,    Sec,    Salinas,    Cal. 
Sanger— H.    C.    Coblentz,   Sec,   Sanger,   Cal. 
Selma — J.    J.    Vanderburg,    Sec,    Selma,    Cal. 
Siskiyou — W.    A.    Sharp,    Sec,    Sission,    Cal. 
Santa  Paula — Dr.    R.   L.    Poplin,   Sec,   Santa  Paula, 
Cal. 

Sacramento  County — A.  Hertzel,  Sec,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

Stockton — R.   L.   Quisenbery,   Sec,   Stockton,  Cal. 

Susanville — R.    M.    Rankin,    Sec,    Susanville,  Cal. 
Ukiah — Sam    D.    Paxton,    Sec,    Ukiah,    Cal. 

Ventura — M.    E.    V.    Bogart,    Sec,    Ventura,  Cal. 
Visalia — *  *  *  *  *  Sec,  Visalia,  Cal. 

YVatsonville — Ed   Winkle,    Sec,    Watson ville,  Cal. 

Woodland — W.   H.   Huston,   Sec,  Woodland,  Cal. 
Yreka — F.     A.     Autenreith,     Sec.     Yreka,     Cal. 
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Fayette  J.  Clute,  Editor. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

NE  OP  my  amateur  friends 
showed  me  several  home-made 
backgrounds  the  other  day  that 
he  claims  he  had  found  almost 
as  much  satisfaction  in  making 
as  he  has  since  experienced  in  their  use, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  As  he  has 
some  practical  knowledge  of  the  painting 
trade,  his  way  of  going  about  it  is  no  doubt 
practical  and  may  interest  some  of  my 
readers.  The  paint  is  prepared  as  follows: 
Common  whiting,  15  ozs.;  powdered  glue, 
5  ozs.;  treacle  (molasses),  8  ozs.;  water,  3 
qts.  Mix  well  and  then  add  lampblack,  2 
ozs.;  ultamarine,  1  oz.;  Venetian  red,  1  oz. 
Varying  the  proportion  of  these  latter  in- 
gredients will  give  different  shades  of  color. 
The  sheeting  to  be  employed  is  stretched 
on  a  frame  of  wood  and  coated  with  a  paste 
made  by  boiling  8  ounces  of  starch  in  24 
of  water  until  thick,  using  a  stiff  brush  to 
apply  it  with.  When  this  sizing  is  dry  the 
color  is  put  on  with  a  wide  brush,  keeping 
the  mixture  hot  by  placing  over  a  fire  while 
applying.  In  tacking  the  sheet  to  the  frame, 
the  secret  of  success  lies  in  beginning  at 
the  center  of  the  sides  instead  of  at  the 
corners.  By  following  this  plan  one  is  not 
near   so    likely    to    obtain   wrinkles   in   the 

material. 

*     *     * 

My  amateur  friends  are  at  work  printing 
from  their  collection  of  summer  negatives. 
Several  of  them  have  sent  me  samples  of 
their  work  and  inquired  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  irregular  shaped  patches  of  brown  stain 
that  they  find  on  the  finished  prints.    This 


I  have  explained  so  often  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  mention  it  again  but  there  still  seems 
to  be  a  demand  for  the  explanation  that  the 
stains  are  caused  by  neglecting  to  move 
the  prints  about  when  first  placed  in  the 
fixing  bath.  When  the  print  goes  from  the 
developer  the  film  Is  saturated  with  the 
solution,  less  so  if  it  is  given  a  rinse  under 
the  tap,  but  even  then  it  contains  enough 
of  the  developer  to  cause  trouble.  Placed  in 
the  fixing  bath,  air  is  confined  under  certain 
parts  of  the  print  or  the  latter  comes  in 
contact  with  another  and  the  fixing  bath 
is  kept  from  reaching  the  entire  surface 
of  the  print.  The  result  is  that  the  small 
quantity  of  developer  in  the  film  at  these 
points  is  allowed  to  oxydize  and  cause  the 
stain.  Keep  a  small  wooden  paddle  in  the 
tray  carrying  the  fixing  bath,  with  the 
handle  resting  on  its  edge,  and  use  this  to 
move  the  print  around  for  a  few  seconds 
when  it  is  first  immersed  in  the  tray. 
You  will  find  the  stains  will  fail  to  make 

their  appearance. 

*     *     * 

I  suppose  you  have  all  firmly  determined 
to  get  out  something  elaborate  in  the  way 
of  a  photographic  production  to  take  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  "  store "  variety  of 
Christmas  card.  About  twenty-four  out  of 
every  twenty-five  will  find  at  the  last  mo- 
ment that  they  have  not  the  time.  Here 
is  a  method  you  can  employ  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice  that  will  give  you  most  ex- 
cellent results.  Get  a  few  plain  gray  cabinet 
mounts — smaller  if  you  use  a  smaller  plate. 
Cut  a  mat  out  of  black  or  orange  paper 
with  an  opening  about  half  an  inch  smaller 
than  the  mount.  Hunt  up  a  negative  that 
has  some  particular  unimportant  portion 
that  prints  dark.  Place  this  in  the  frame, 
lay  on  the  mat,  and  then  place  in  position 
a  piece  of  developing  paper  on  which  has 
been  lettered  the  wording  desired  in  ver- 
milion water-color.  These  letters  must  be 
put  on  the  paper  in  such  a  position  that 
they  will  come  beneath  that  part  of  the 
negative  printing  dark.  The  water-color  will 
wash  off  in  the  developing  and  leave  the 
lettering  in  white  on  the  print.  Trim  the 
white  border  made  by  the  mat  to  a  narrow 
line  and  mount  on  the  gray  card  so  that  a 
trifle  wider  border  of  gray  shows  all  around. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  result.  At 
least,   some   of   the   cards   I   saw   last  year 
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that  were  so  made  are  most  pleasing.  If 
the  lettering  is  too  glaringly  white  a  less 
actinic  color  may  be  used  in  painting  them 
in  on  the  paper  but  the  best  method  is 
to  avoid  heavy  lines  in  the  letters  and  try 
for  more  of  a  sketchy  effect. 

*  *     * 

An  Illinois  correspondent  is  having  trouble 
with  bubbles  forming  on  the  plate  during 
development.  They  are  caused  principally 
by  an  improper  method  of  flowing  the  so- 
lution over  the  plate.  The  right  way  is  to 
hold  the  tray  containing  the  plate  in  the 
left  hand,  with  the  graduate  containing  the 
developer  in  the  right.  Begin  pouring  the 
solution  from  the  measure  on  the  upper  right 
hand  corner,  bringing  the  lip  of  the  glass 
towards  the  nearer  corner  as  the  liquid  is 
poured  out.  At  the  same  time  incline  the  tray 
towards  the  left-hand  side,  which  will  cause 
the  developer  to  flow  in  a  uniform  sheet 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate.  A  little 
practice  will  make  the  operation  become 
almost  mechanical.  Do  not  rock  the  tray  too 
violently.  If  a  gentle  flow  of  the  solution 
from  end  to  end  of  the  tray  is  maintained 
there  will  be  less  danger  of  bubbles  with  just 
as  good  results  as  if  more  rapid  flow  is  ob- 
tained. Too  small  a  quantity  of  developer 
will  also  cause  bubbles  by  allowing  portions 
of  the  plate  to  become  uncovered  for  a  few 
seconds.  On  again  becoming  immersed  the 
partially  dry  surface  repels  the  solution 
and  bubbles  are  formed. 

*  *     * 

One  of  my  correspondents  complains  that 
his  hydrometer  does  not  give  him  reliable 
readings.  As  he  does  not  explain  just  where 
the  fault  lies  I  can  only  generalize  on  the 
subject.  The  ordinary  so-called  hydrometer 
was  gotten  out  some  years  ago  as  a  cheap 
substitute  for  the  more  expensive  article 
graduated  to  a  standard  scale.  This  cheaper 
form  was  arranged  so  that  instead  of  re- 
cording density  according  to  one  of  the 
established  scales,  it  simply  indicated  the 
grains  per  ounce  of  silver  in  the  old  wet- 
plate  bath.  Like  cheap  thermometers  they  are 
not  always  to  be  trusted  where  great  ac- 
uracy  is  essential.  However,  the  right  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  being  made  up  and  found 
to  test  a  certain  degree  on  its  scale,  all 
future  solutions  need  only  to  be  made  up  so 
as  to  register  a  like  number  on  the  same 


hydrometer.  In  using  the  instrument  the  eye 
should  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  when  the  reading  is  taken.  Care 
should  also  be  observed  in  seeing  that  the 
stem  through  being  dry  or  greasy  enough 
to  repel  the  liquid  does  not  result  in  error 
due  to  the  hydrometer  failing  to  sink  to 
the  correct  depth.  It  should  be  pushed  down- 
ward and  then  allowed  to  rise. 

There  are  two  or  three  peculiarities  char- 
acteristic of  the  action  of  our  old  friend 
hypo  that  the  average  amateur  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind.  A  fresh  solution  has  so 
little  of  that  softening,  decomposing  effect 
upon  the  gelatine  film  that  one,  changing 
off  to  a  new  bath  after  having  used  an  old 
one  for  some  time,  readily  imagines  that 
the  new  solution  has  a  hardening  effect. 
If  your  plates  come  out  of  your  fixing  bath 
with  a  soft,  mushy  film,  try  using  a  freshly 
compounded  bath.  When  you  mix  up  the 
new  solution,  notice  how  cold  it  becomes  as 
the  hypo  dissolves.  Before  using,  allow  it 
to  become  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
developer  and  wash  water  or  blisters  may 
result.  Too  cold  a  bath  will  work  slow.  Too 
strong  a  bath  will  do  the  same.  Both  are 
inclined  to  cause  blisters  if  the  plates  are 
so  predisposed.  Another  thing  generally 
overlooked  is  the  fact  that  a  plate  is  not 
fixed,  in  the  sense  that  the  unreduced 
silver  is  removable  from  the  film,  when  the 
white  disappears  from  the  glass  side  of  the 
plate.  The  first  stage  of  fixation  is  the 
changing  of  this  undeveloped  white  silver 
salt  to  an  insoluble  but  invisible  chemical. 
Further  action  of  the  hypo  is  required  to 
complete  the  process,  to  render  this  salt 
soluble  so  that  washing  may  remove  it 
from  the  film.  Try  an  experiment:  Put  a 
plate  into  the  fixing  bath  without  develop- 
ing it.  Watch  it  closely.  You  will  find  that 
there  is  some  certain  spot  that  loses  its 
white  color  last.  Mark  its  position  with  a 
scratch  on  the  glass  side  of  the  plate.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  white  has  all  disappeared, 
give  the  plate  a  thorough  washing,  and  after 
drying,  subject  it  to  sunlight  for  several 
hours.  I  think  you  will  find  a  stain  where 
this  spot  last  to  fix  was  located.  For  all 
this,  it  was  left  in  the  hypo  until  all  the 
white  had  been  removed  from  the  glass  side 
of  the  plate. 
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WESTERN  FIELD. 


H.   L.   Betten,  Editor. 

"The  poor  dog,   in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The   first   to  welcome,  foremost   to  defend, 
Whose  honest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labors,   fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone." 

— Byron. 


m 


AN    OPPORTUNITY. 

Attention  is  called  to  our  advertising  col- 
umns wherein  are  advertised  for  sale  a 
splendid  lot  of  English  setter  bitches  of  the 
grandest  breeding  to  be  found  in  America. 
Fanciers  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  secure  the  best  blood 
obtainable  at  very  reasonable  figures. 

The  Ransom  Kennels  are  advertising  in 
the  stud  three  great  setters:  Harwick, 
Colonel  R.  and  Uncle  B.,  all  winners  and 
sires  of  note  whose  blood  will  prove  of  in- 
estimable value  to  breeders  on  this  Coast 
and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

WHAT   THE    HANDLERS   ARE   DOING. 

W.  B.  Coutts  is  now  located  thirteen  miles 
south  of  Bakersfield,  and  has  in  preparation 
Harry  H.,  winner  of  second  in  the  P.  N.  W. 
trials,  Kilgarib  and  Lou,  Nellie  Bang  and 
Bang  Up,  Rhoda  Windem,  and  Fleetwell, 
all  for  the  Derby,  while  the  well  known  little 
bitch  Lady,  and  several  other  good  ones 
will  be  started  in  the  all  age  stake. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Lucas,  the  well  known  handler 
of  field  trial  dogs,  is  located  about  eight 
miles  east  of  Mr.  Coutts'  territory  and  has 
in  his  string  a  number  of  high  class  pros- 
pects for  the  Derby  and  All  Age  Stake. 
Among  the  former  are  Count's  Blackie  and 
Count's  Peg,  Jay  M.  and  Jingoana.  For  the 
All  Age  Stake  he  has  Pearl's  Jingle,  Fan 
Go,  Iona  S.,  and  Lola  Montez,  winner  of  the 
P.  N.  W.  Derby  and  a  promising  candidate 
for  all  age  honors. 

Lola  Montez,  whose  picture  we  publish 
this  month,  is  a  handsome  racy  looking  bitch 
possessing  remarkable  stamina  as  well  as 
the  other  qualities  necessary  in  a  high  class 
field  trial  dog.     She  is  owned  by  John  Con- 


sidine  of  Seattle  and  he  may  well  feel  proud 
of  her  showing  in  the  northern  trials. 
Count's  Peg  and  Count's  Blackie  are  also 
well  known,  having  been  placed  in  the  P. 
N.  W.  F.  T.  Club's  Member  Stake  last  Oc- 
tober. Seven  of  the  Lady's  Count  Glad- 
stone-Jessie Rodfield  family  (to  which  they 
belong)  have  been  placed  in  trials,  which 
is  a  wonderful  showing  and  goes  to  show 
the  value  of  that  nick. 

Charles  H.  Babcock  is  still  at  Del  Rey 
and  is  working  hard  on  the  California  Ken- 
nels string.  Mr.  Babcock  writes  that  he  is 
well  satisfied  with  results  and  although  he 
does  not  go  into  details  I  suspect  that  he 
has  a  few  of  the  right  sort  for  Derby  can- 
didates, while  for  the  All  Age  he  need  not 
worry  with  such  as  Peach  Blossom,  Dr. 
Daniels,  Bell  Boy,  McCloud  Boy,  Count's 
Mark,  Oakley's  Pride,  Rod's  Lark  and 
Shadow  to  choose  from,  and  all  in  trim 
to  uphold  the  honors  of  W.  W.  Van  Ars- 
dale's   splendid   kennels. 


R.  M.  Dodze.  Photo- 
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F.  Atkins,  Photo. 


CLIPPER    W. 


As  for  next  season's  Derbies  there  is  a 
litter  by  Bell  Boy — Rod's  Lark,  another  by 
Dr.  Daniels-Nancy  Jingo;  another  by 
Llewellin  Drake-Shadow;  a  puppy  by  Dr. 
Daniels  out  of  a  sister  of  Bang  III,  and  sev- 
eral puppies  by  Count's  Mark-Verona 
School  Girl,  and  last  but  not  least  a  litter 
by  Bell  Boy  out  of  that  great  little  bitch 
Peach  Blossom. 

A  number  of  well  known  fanciers  have 
secured  promising  youngsters  of  the  above 
breeding  including  Fred  Stone  of  Fresno 
who  has  a  youngster  by  Count's  Mark- 
Verona  School  Girl;  John  Schumacher,  one 
by  Bell  Boy-Rod's  Lark;  Henry  Keller,  one 
by  Llewellin  Drake-Shadow;  and  H.  T. 
Payne,  one  of  the  same  breeding.  I  hope 
that  these  gentlemen  may  be  successful  in 
raising  the  youngsters  as  all  four  have  had 
their  full  share  of  ill  fortune  in  the  past 
few  years. 

R.  M.  Dodge  is  located  at  Lakeside  and 
is  hard  at  work  on  a  large  string  of  prom- 
ising youngsters  as  well  as  All  Age  dogs. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  he  states  that 
conditions  are  very  favorable  for  the  run- 
ning of  successful  trials  and  the  cover  is  if 
anything  too  heavy  this  season,  while  the 
supply  of  birds  is  unusually  large.  The 
Stockdale  Kennels  will  probably  start  two 
or  three  "  Derbies "  by  Cuba's  Zep  which 
will  keep  the  wise  ones  guessing,  and  with 
Cuba  Jr.,  Petronella,  Cuba's  Zep  and  several 
other  good  ones  in  the  All  Age  will  be  pre- 
pared to  make  it  hot  for  all  comers.  They 
have  a  grand  lot  of  puppies  to  select  from 
for  next  season's  Derbies,  including  five 
puppies  by  Cuba  of  Kenwood  out  of  Fly; 
three  puppies  by  Cuba  of  Kenwood  out  of 
Jingo's  Bagpipe,  a   litter  by  Cuba  out  of  a 


Cuba  Jr.-Fly  bitch,  a  litter  by  Cuba  of  Ken- 
wood out  of  Petronella,  a  litter  by  Cuba  out 
of  Florida  and  three  puppies  by  Cuba  Jr. 
out  of  Fly.  Our  readers  may  judge  from 
this  that  Cuba  of  Kenwood  will  be  well  rep- 
resented in  future  trials  and  if  he  produces 
many  more  like  Cuba  Jr.  he  will  be  certain 
to  have  his  name  on  a  tablet  in  the  hall  of 
fame.  The  photo  of  Cuba  Jr.  which  we  re- 
produce was  taken  at  Bakersfield  where  we 
can  expect  to  see  the  good  dog  perform  at 
his  best.  As  it  is,  his  record  of  seven  wins 
made  in  the  best  company  East  and  West 
is  enough  to  assure  us  of  his  high  quality. 

John  F.  Hughes  one  of  the  old  time  hand- 
lers and  members  of  the  "  old  guard "  is 
located  at  Bakersfield  with  a  string  of  dogs, 
including  Derby  entries  belonging  to  Albert 
Betz,  P.  D.  Linville  and  Wm.  Dormer,  the 
well  known  judge  of  field  trials,  and  also 
has  in  charge  a  promising  All  Age  candidate 
belonging  to  Clarence  Haight.  Messrs.  Dor- 
mer and  Haight  were  members  of  the  "  old 
guard  "  and  their  hosts  of  friends  will  wel- 
come their  return  to  the  ranks. 

H.  S.  Peach,  who  formerly  handled  Mr. 
W.  W.  Van  Arsdale's  string,  was  a  recent 
arrival  in  Bakersfield  and  has  a  number 
of   dogs   in   training   for  the   coming  trials. 
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F.  R.  Atkins.  Fhoin. 


pearls  jingle, 
count's  mark  backing. 


Dr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  owner  of  the  well 
known  Clipper  W.,  is  preparing  his  string 
lor  the  Pacific  Coast  Trials  and  will  locate 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno  shortly  before 
the  trials  are  run.  Doc.  states  that  he  has 
been  working  his  Derbies  for  the  past  month 
and  will  be  on  hand  to  try  conclusions  with 
the  best  of  them. 

That  good  fancier  and  member  of 
the  "  old  guard,"  Thomas  J.  Watson,  will 
probably  be  on  hand  with  a  dog  or  two 
and  many  of  his  old-time  friends  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  him  back  to  the  ranks; 
for  Mr.  Watson  is  one  of  the  right  sort 
and   a  true   fancier   of  the  field  trial   dogs. 

Prom  present  indications  it  appears  that 
almost  every  sportsman  who  has  been  identi- 
fied with  field  trials  in  this  State  will  be  on 
hand  to  witness  the  running,  and  "  kodak 
fiends "  will  have  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  press  the  button  on  some  of  the  old- 
timers  who  seem  to  be  awakening  from  their 
Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep.  What  a  grand  old 
time  they  will  have  recounting  the  deeds 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  field  in 
the  past! 

In  view  of  the  prominence  of  the  gentle- 
men mentioned  I  venture  to  herewith  give 
an  excerpt  from  a  letter  recently  received 
from  that  pride  of  dogdom,  Dr.  D.  D.  Cornell 
of  Knoxville,  Iowa,  which  may  interest  our 
readers: 

"  During  a  visit  with  Dr.  J.  A.  Bown  of 


Chariton,  Iowa,  where  Messrs.  Hoover, 
Aldricn  and  myself  had  gone  September 
1  to  enjoy  a  day  afield  after  prairie 
chickens,  we  planned  a  return  trip  for  Dr. 
Bown  at  the  opening  of  the  quail  season 
November  1.  The  two  months  intervening 
passed  away  and  at  the  appointed  time  Dr. 
Bown  arrived  ready  for  the  week's  outing 
we  had  planned. 

"  All  preparations  being  made,  the  crowd 
was  soon  off,  with  a  full  assortment  of 
camp  duffle,  for  the  classic  Skunk,  a  stream 
once  noted  for  the  excellent  fishing  it  af- 
forded. On  arriving  there  camp  was  made 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  at  a  point  where 
a  small  lake  emptied  in.  The  folding 
canvas  boat  was  assembled,  the  decoys 
anchored,  blinds  constructed  and  all  made 
ready  for  the  morning  and  evening  flight 
of  ducks  which  to  our  chagrin  proved  to  be 
small. 

"  Enough  ducks,  chickens,  snipes,  squirrels 
and  rabbits  were  bagged,  however,  to  keep 
the  camp  table  well  supplied  and  as  we 
were  in  no  sense  '  game-hogs '  we  made 
merry  round  the  camp  fire  with  reminis- 
inces  of  former  hunts.  We  were  to  have  two 
meals  a  day  according  to  programme  but 
the  frosty  air,  the  early  morning  tramps 
and  the  freedom  from  business  cares  brought 
forth  the  old-time  boyhood  appetites,  and  as 

"  The    fire    was    always    burning, 
The    coffee    always    hot, 
When    we    felt   that   inward   yearning, 
To    the    camp    we'd    often    trot. 

"  Bown  holds  the  belt,  being  voted  the 
greatest  glutton  in  camp  and.  mind  you, 
there  were  six  men  and  three  dogs  all  com- 
peting so  you  may  know  how  '  absorbing ' 
he  really  was.  It  looked  lonesome  indeed 
to  come  into  camp  and  not  find  Bown  there 
with  both  hands  full,  munching  away  as  con- 
tentedly as  an  old  milk  cow  chewing  her 
cud. 

"  We  found  quail  a  scarce  article  although 
we  had  three  excellent  dogs  whose  breeding 
alone  would  convince  a  sportsman  that  the 
Iowa  quail  crop  is  indeed  light,  when  they, 
in  covering  miles  of  territory,  failed  to  lo- 
cate enough  for  a  reasonable  bag.  Dr.  Bown 
brought  along  Count's  Lit,  a  winner  on 
chickens  in  her  Derby  form,  a  little  sister 
to  Count  Whitestone,  being  by  ch.  Lady's 
Ct.  Gladstone-Jessie  Rodfield.  Mr.  Hoover 
took  along  his  pointer  bitch  Kate  Ripstone, 
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dam  of  the  field  trial  winner  Lass  of 
Jingo.  Kate  is  by  Ripstone-Kate  Kent, 
the  dam  of  the  great  King  Cyrano.  I  took 
Louise  Danstone,  as  yet  neither  a  winner  nor 
producer  but  a  bitch  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit  and  who  from  her  excellent  behavior 
and  good  manners  was  voted  by  Dr.  Bown 
to  be  the  '  Lady  of  the  Camp.' 

"  We  had  pleasant  visitors  who,  bringing 
along  a  trap  and  targets,  gave  us  a  treat 
at  target  shooting,  and  the  way  the  boys 
smashed  them  would  do  credit  to  profession- 
als. 

"  It  was  the  outing,  the  freedom,  the 
pure  air  and  delightful  scenery,  the  health- 
ful exercise  and  good  fellowship  that  threw 
care  to  the  winds  and  made  us  all  boys 
again;  that  put  new  vigor  into  our 
bodies,  relieved  us  of  the  nerve  tension 
incurred  by  business  trials  and  cares; 
thereby  fitting  us  for  better  efforts  and 
better  service,  which  makes  it  our  de- 
sire and  aim  to  repeat  this  '  dose  of  na- 
ture's tonic '  at  intervals  governed  only  by 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  men." 

P.  C.  FIELD  TRIAL  ENTRANTS. 

The  following  fine  list  of  entries  is  booked 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  Field  Trials  Club's 
Twentieth  Annual  Trials,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  beginning  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1903. 

The  location  selected,  as  well  known,  is 
not  equalled  by  any  other  on  this  coast,  if 
indeed  in  the  whole  county;  the  cover  is 
good,  birds  are  plentiful  and  the  prospects 
generally  are  unusually  promising. 

Derby  Entries  Paying  Second  Forfeit: 

SETTERS. 

J.    E.    Terry's    (Sacramento)    black    and    white    dog 

Kilgarif  (Orion-Mary  Lou)  whelped  ,  1902.     Bred 

by  owner. 

Same  owners,  black  and  white  bitch  Lou,  same 
breeding. 

Charles  W.  Coggins  (Igerna)  black,  white  and  tan 
dog  Woodbine  Pete  Jr.  (Woodbine  Pete-Ladv  King- 
ston), whelped  September  1,  1901.  Bred  by  Woodbine 
Kernels,    Newaygo,    Mich. 

Same  owners,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch  Mountain 
Quail  (Charm-Jessie  Gladstone  III),  whelped  January 
2,  1902.     Bred  by  G.  W.  Tibbetts,  Colusa,  Cal. 

Clinton  E.  Worden's  (San  Francisco)  white,  black 
and  tan  dog  Harry  H.  (Why  Not-Sue),  whelped 
February  17,  1901.  Bred  by  P.  Lorillard,  New  York. 
(Winner  of  Second  in  Northwestern  Derby.) 

Same  owners,  Orange  and  white  dog  Jay  M. 
(formerly  named  Spotter)  (Colonel  R. -Spot's  Girl), 
whelped  March  29,  1901.  Bred  by  George  E.  Gray, 
Appleton,   Minn. 

W.  W.  Van  Arsdale's  (McCloud)  black,  white  and 
tan  bitch  Shasta  (Why  Not-Gertrude),  whelped 
March  24,  1891.  Bred  by  Chas.  Tucker,  Stanton, 
Tenn. 

Same  owners,  black,  white  and  tan  bitch  Countess 
Mark  (Count's  Mark-Verona  School  Girl),  whelped 
April  10,  1901.  Bred  by  F.  P.  Butler,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Same  owners,  black,  white  and  tan  dog  Detroit 
tan  dog  Clipper's  Kid  (Clipper  W. -Dixie),  whelped 
March  10,  1901.  Bred  by  Louis  Hilsdegen,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

T.  J.  Wattson's  (San  Francisco)  black,  white  and 
tan  dog  Clipper's  Kid  (Clipper  W.  Dixie),  whelped 
July  29,  1901.  Bred  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  Elko, 
Nev. 

Albert  Betz's  (San  Francisco)  white  and  orange 
bitch  Nita  (Cavalier-Loveknot),  whelped  August  29, 
1901.      Bred  by  P.   D.    Linville,   San   Francisco. 

T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann's  (San  Francisco)  black  and 
white  bitch  Rhoda  Wind'em  (Llewellyn's  Drake-Zola 
Montez),  whelped  April  — ,  1901.  Bred  by  T.  Wat- 
son,  Victoria,   B.   C. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Wilson's  (Elko,  Nev.)  black,  white  and 
tan  dog  Clipper's  Dad  (Clipper  W. -Dixie  Queen), 
whelped  July   29,    1901.      Bred   by   owner. 

Same  owners,  black,  white  and  tan  bitch  Clipper's 
Black    Marie.      Same    breeding. 

John  W.  Considine's  (Seattle,  Wash.)  black,  white 
and  tan  bitch  Count's  Peg  (Lady's  Count  Gladstone- 
Jessie  Rodsfield),  whelped  September  26,  1901.  Bred 
by  Dr.  J.   A.   Bown,   Charton,   Iowa. 

Same  owner's,  black,  white  and  tan  dog  Count's 
Blackie.      Same  breeding. 

Wm.  Dormer's  (San  Francisco)  white  and  lemon 
bitch  Norine  (Cavalier-Loveknot),  whelped  August  29, 
1 901.      Bred  by   P.    D.    Linville,    San   Francisco. 

L.  A.  Linville's  (Santa  Clara)  white  and  lemon 
dog  Plumas    (Cavalier-Loveknot),   whelped  August  29, 

1901.  Bred  by   P.    D.    Linville. 

F.  P.  Butler's  (San  Francisco)  white  and  orange 
dog  Judge  Hunter  (Count's  Mark-Verona  School 
Girl),  whelped  April   10,   1901.     Bred  by  owner. 

POINTERS. 

Stockdale  Kennels  (Bakersfield,  Cal.,  R.  M.  Dodge, 
Manager),  black  and  white  bitch  Midget  (Cuba's 
Zep-Jingo's  Bagpipe),  whelped  November  1,  1901. 
Bred  by  owner. 

Same  owner?,  liver  and  white  bitch  Seal;  same 
breeding. 

Same  ov/ners,  black,  white  and  tan  bitch  Mar- 
garette;   same  breeding.  , 

Same  owners,  black  and  white  dog  Gillie;  same 
breeding. 

Same  owners,  liver  and  white  bitch,  unnamed 
(Cuba   of   Kenwood-Petronella),    whelped   January   22, 

1902.  Owner   breeder. 

J.  W.  Flynn's  (San  Francisco)  lemon  and  white 
bitch  Nellie  Bang  (Senator  P. -Lady  Belle),  whelped 
July   9,    1901.      Bred   by   owner. 

Same  owners,  black  and  white  dog  Bang  Up;  same 
breeding. 

W.  B.  Coutt's  (Kenwood)  liver  and  white  dog 
Fleetwell  (Alec  C.-Whisper),  whelped  July  31,  1901. 
Bred   by  Tod    Sloan,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Mt.  View  Kennels'  (J.  E.  Lucas,  Manager),  liver 
and  white  bitch  Jingoanna  (Royal  Jingo-Indiana 
Girl),  whelped  December  12,  1901.  Bred  by  Dr. 
H.  P.  Loomis,  Galena,  111. 

As  we  go  to  press  before  the  close  of  entries  in  the 
other  stakes  we  are  unable  to  furnish  list.  The  secre- 
tary, from  information  received,  expects  from  14  to  16 
entries  in  the  All  Age  stakes. 


Photo  by  Betten.  ROD'S   LARK   AND    DIANA'S    ROD. 
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GIVE   THE    HUNTING   WEAPONS   A   CHANCE. 


By  M.  J.  White. 


N  THE  minds  of  many  it  would 
be  a  very  proper  thing  to  give 
the  hunting  rifle  a  place  in  the 
programmes  of  some  of  the  rifle 
shooting  organizations.  It  would 
not  be  an  experiment  for  it  has  been  tried 
before  and  proved  a  success.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  men  who  make  a  specialty 
of  fine  rifle  shooting  on  our  local  ranges 
who  are  owners  of  good  hunting  firearms. 
Once  a  year,  in  the  open  season  for  deer, 
they  take  these  weapons  and  hie  themselves 
to  the  remote  mountains  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  week  or  two  after  big  game.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  hunting  rifle, 
filled  with  oil  to  preserve  it  from  rust, 
stands  in  the  corner  or  hangs  suspended 
from  the  prongs  of  one  of  its  victims.  The 
owner  frequently  gazes  at  this  piece  of  blue 
hardware  and  wishes  that  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  better  acquainted  with  its 
mechanism  and  shooting  qualities. 

Why  should  he  not?  It  is  the  most  useful 
and  serviceable  weapon  made.  It  differs 
from  its  brother,  the  fine  target  rifle,  in 
every  respect.  The  latter  is  too  long  and 
cumbersome,  and  too  generously  equipped 
with  fancy  stock  and  butt-plate,  delicate 
sights,  hand  rest,  et  cetera,  to  be  of  any 
use  except  that  for  which  it  was  constructed, 
namely,  target  shooting.  This  sport  is  all 
right  and  should  be  encouraged,  but  so  also 
should  the  use  of  hunting  rifles.  How  many 
men  are  really  acquainted  with  the  weapon 
with  which  they  go  forth  to  the  chase?  In 
these  days  when  the  ammunition  companies 
are  striving  to  produce  perfect  cartridges  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  ail  rifles,  the 
sportsman  should  know  to  a  certainty  which 
is  best  adapted  to  his  own  gun. 


Too  often  when  in  the  country  far  away 
from  the  city  stores,  he  finds  that  he  has 
cartridges  which  do  not  give  the  desired  re- 
sult. How  many  wounded  animals  hide 
away  to  die  undiscovered  in  consequence? 
Neither  the  rifle,  the  ammunition  nor  the 
aim  may  be  faulty — only  the  first  two  may 
not  be  intended  for  each  other.  Vacation  is 
not  the  proper  time  for  making  experiments. 
This  should  be  done  at  odd  hours  during 
the  year,  and  there  are  no  better  places  than 
on  the  local  shooting  ranges. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  making  experi- 
ments interesting  and  instructive  than  to 
have  them  form  some  part  of  a  competition. 
Under  the  plan  to  be  suggested  marksmen 
would  meet  and  discuss  hunting  arms,  dif- 
ferent powders,  primers  and  bullets,  and  an 
exchange  of  ideas  would  be  productive  of 
good  results.  Competition  would  certainly 
bring  out  the  merits  of  every  hunting  arm 
and  ammunition  used,  so  that  when  the  time 
arrived  for  work  in  the  field  there  would  be 
no  uncertainty  and  no  more  maimed  game. 
As  nearly  all  wild  animals  are  shot  at  less 
than  200  yards,  hunting  rifle  sights  could 
be  easily  adjusted  on  the  range  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  field  shooting. 

So  give  the  hunting  rifle  a  chance  between 
open  seasons.  Let  some  enterprising  club 
add  a  few  prizes,  even  though  they  be  small, 
to  the  programme  of  the  coming  season. 
Confine  the  competition  to  hunting  rifles  ex- 
clusively, and  have  the  matter  of  determin- 
ing what  is  and  is  nota  hunting  rifle  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  special  committee.  Questions  as 
to  sights,  ammunition,  trigger  pull,  et  cetera, 
should  also  be  decided  by  this  body  of  judges 
whose  duty  it  should  always  be  to  have  all 
conditions  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
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those  of  the  field.  The  same  targets  as  used 
in  the  regular  matches  may  be  employed,  as 
well  as  the  same  system  of  computing  scores. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  plan,  or  sugges- 
tion, will  be  acted  upon  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  prove  a  decidedly  suc- 
cessful feature. 

STRAY  SHOTS. 

The  closing  prize  shoot  of  the  year,  given 
by  the  proprietor  of  Schuetzen  Park,  was 
held  in  the  early  part  of  October  and  attracted 
nearly  all  of  the  best  shots  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Schuetzen  Club.  In  addition  to  prizes 
for  first  and  last  bull's-eyes  about  $160  was 
competed  for  on  the  main  three-shot  re-entry 
match.  F.  E.  Mason  won  the  first  money 
$25  on  73  out  of  75  points,  which  was 
backed  up  by  71,  70,  68  and  68.  Louis  Bendil 
carried  off  the  second,  $20,  on  71;  A.  Jung- 
blut  was  third,  winning  $17.50  on  71;  Al 
Gehret  took  fourth,  $15,  on  70;  D.  W.  Mc- 
Laughlin fifth,  $12.50,  on  70;  D.  B.  Faktor, 
sixth,  $10,  on  70.  R.  Finking  and  Louis 
Shierbach  also  made  good  winnings  on  70 
points  each. 

In  addition  there  were  several  special 
prizes  given  to  the  winners  on  the  bull's-eye 
competition  of  the  club.  H.  Schunert  won 
the  first,  a  beautiful  silver  set  presented  by 
Captain  James  Hayden.  Leo  Simon  took 
second  prize,  John  Utschig  third,  and  Will- 
iam Barber  the  cadet  class  prize. 
*     *     * 

One  of  the  recent  events  among  the  rifle 
shooting  Germans  was  the  annual  outing 
and  eagle  or  king  shoot  of  the  Hanoverian 
Verein  at  Shell  Mound.  People  from  that 
district  in  Germany  and  tneir  friends  flocked 
in  full  force  to  this  popular  resort.  While 
the  younger  element  danced,  played  games 
and  had  a  good  time  generally  the  riflemen 
went  to  the  beach  and  popped  away  at  a 
wooden  eagle  perched  on  the  top  of  a  pole. 
Strange  to  say,  the  emblem  of  liberty  was 
cut  to  pieces  in  eighteen  rounds.  To  J. 
Schlichtmann  fell  the  honor  of  dislodging 
the  last  piece.  The  lucky  marksman  was 
placed  astride  a  white  horse  and  conducted 
into  the  park,  where  he  was  crowned  king 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  his  station  by  the  hands  of  two 
fair  native  daughters  of  German  parentage. 


One  of  the  curious,  and  yet  not  unnatural, 
phases  of  the  recent  campaign  was  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  leading  riflemen  of  the 
state  upon  the  candidacy  of  certain  politi- 
cians. When  the  National  Bundes  Festival 
Committee  was  at  work  endeavoring  to 
gather  a  goodly  collection  of  prizes  for  the 
local  and  visiting  marksmen  to  compete  for, 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Curry  came  to  the  front.  He  became  respon- 
sible for  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  gift  to  the 
Bundes  prize  committee  for  prizes.  When 
Mr.  Curry  went  before  the  people  for  re- 
election the  marksmen  of  the  state  were  not 
forgetful  of  what  he  had  done  for  them. 
Just  before  the  election  the  marksmen  who 
constituted  the  old  local  national  Bundes 
committee  published  a  card  reminding  the 
riflemen  of  the  state  of  what  Mr.  Curry  had 
done  for  them  when  the  success  of  the  festi- 
val was  not  assured,  although  prophesied. 
The  candidate's  cards  were  to  be  found  in  the 
pockets  of  every  voting  rifleman  in  Califor- 
nia and  their  work  performed  as  a  labor  of 
love  was  of  no  small  consideration,  as  shown 

at  the  polls  on  the  4th  instant. 
-*  *  * 
In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  local 
marksmen  went  to  San  Jose  to  attend  the  an- 
nual fall  rifle  tournament  given  by  the  San 
Jose  Rifle  Club.  So  hospitable  were  the 
Garden  City  riflemen  that  they  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  In  order  to  show  his  apprecia- 
tion William  Bhrenpfort,  the  oldest  marks- 
man in  the  West,  presented  the  San  Jose  club 
with  a  beautiful  gold  medal  to  be  competed 
for  when  the  visitors  had  gone  to  their 
homes.  The  competition  took  place  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  all  shot  earnestly  to  win  the 
prize.  M.  Malovos  and  P.  H.  Knobel  tied 
on  210  points  out  of  250,  and  in  the  shoot-off 
Malovos  won,  with  a  score  of  196  to  Knobel's 

165. 

*  *  * 
Members  of  the  Norddeutscher  Schuetzon 
Club  are  preparing  for  a  grand  public  prize 
shoot  to  be  held  on  Sunday,  November  25th, 
on  the  Shell  Mound  rifle  range.  Cash  to  the 
amount  of  about  $170  will  be  divided  on  the 
man  target  for  most  red  flags  in  twenty 
shots  and  for  the  most  tickets  shot.  There 
will  also  be  rifle  shooting,  bowling  and  raffl- 
ing for  turkeys,  pigs  and  geese.  A  large 
attendance  of  marksmen  from  the  surround- 
ing districts  is  expected. 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OLYMPIC  ATHLETIC  CLUB. 


Board  of  Directors — W.  Greer  Harrison,  President;  J.  C.  B.  Hebbard, 
Vice-President;  Henry  B.  Russ,  Treasurer;  John  Elliott,  Secretary;  J.  J. 
Gleason,  Leader;  Wm.  Mackie,  Captain;  Thos.  Magee,  H.  V.  Ramsdall, 
Keneth  Melrose,  Washington   Dodge,    William    Shea. 

Medical     Director — Dr.   Morton   Gibbons. 

Superintendent  — Captain    C.    E.    Sage. 


ATHLETICS    IN    THE    OLYMPIC    CLUB. 


By  Hunter  Harrison, 


Medical  Director — Doctor  Morton  Gib- 
bons' appointment  as  the  Medical  Director 
of  the  club  has  proved  a  wise  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

It  was  thought  that  it  would  take  the 
members  some  time  to  get  used  to  this  inno- 
vation, and  that  they  would  be  somewhat 
slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  doctor's  ser- 
vices, but  the  reverse  has  been  the  case;  the 
doctor  has  been  consulted  quite  freely,  not 
only  by  the  beginners  but  by  the  older  ath- 
letes of  the  club,  and  the  hours  which  he  has 
consented  to  devote  exclusively  to  the  ath- 
letic welfare  of  the  club  members  are  very 
busy  hours  indeed. 

Men  just  joining  the  club,  or  who  have 
hitherto  done  but  little  gymnastic  exercis- 
ing but  are  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  some 
systematic  training,  are  very  likely  to  overdo 
it.  In  their  desire  to  be  conscientious  they 
undertake  too  much.  They  take  up  the  se- 
verest forms  of  exercise  without  regard  for 
their  fitness  for  it;  they  therefore  exhaust 
the  little  strength  they  have,  when  it  should 
be  fostered  and  not  wasted,  or  they  take  up 
exercises  which  put  an  abnormal  strain  on 
the  heart — a  heart,  perhaps,  already  weak- 
ened by  indulgences  or  other  causes.  They 
keep  up  this  nerve-racking  work  for  awhile, 
but  soon  begin  to  lose  their  enthusiasm; 
their  interest  flags  and  they  commence  to 
use  the  club's  gymnasium  by  fits  and  starts, 
finally  ceasing  altogether  and  their  athletic 
suits  are  discarded  to  become  food  for  moths. 
Their  usual  conclusion  is  that  athletic  train- 
ing is  a  farce  and  a  failure,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  their  own  injudicious  procedure. 
It  was  in  order  to  save  just  such  men  from 
their  own  folly  that  the  position  of  Medical 
Director  was  created. 

Whoever  applies  to  Dr.  Gibbons  for  advice 
will  be  put  through  a  thorough  examination, 


his  heart  and  lungs  being  carefully  tested 
and  any  latent  troubles  will  be  brought  to 
his  knowledge;  he  will  be  registered  and 
given  a  card  showing  his  weight,  his  lung 
capacity,  his  chest  expansion,  and  the  meas- 
urements of  all  portions  of  his  body  subject 
to  development.  He  will  be  intelligently 
advised  what  form  of  exercise  best  suits  his 
needs.  From  time  to  time  further  examina- 
tions will  be  made  along  the  same  lines 
and  the  results  compared. 

If  the  man  will  honestly  carry  out  the  ad- 
vice given  him,  and  take  his  exercise  as  reg- 
ularly as  is  consistent  with  his  business  du- 
ties, he  will  find  that  his  enthusism  will 
last  and  his  interest  never  fail,  and  before 
long  he  will  begin  to  realize  the  blessings  of 
a  strong  chest,  a  stout  pair  of  lungs,  a  clear 
skin  and  a  sweet  stomach;  he  will  begin  to 
feel  himself  to  be  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  an  athlete,  and  what  is  even  better 
than  that  he  will  be  a  contented  man,  for  we 
all  know  that  health  breeds  content,  and 
content  breeds  happiness. 

Hand  Ball — The  hand  ball  tournament 
which  is  now  in  progress,  but  which  will  be 
finished  by  the  time  this  mention  of  it  is 
published,  is  proving  a  great  success  and 
Leader  Gleason  feels  much  gratified.  New 
players  have  developed  and  the  interest  has 
been  so  worked  up  that  some  of  the  veterans 
have  entered  the  tournament,  notably  "  Jim  " 
McElroy,  and  it  was  whispered  that  the 
great  Sullivan  would  again  take  up  the 
game,  but  as  yet  he  has  not  made  his  ap- 
perance. 

Wrestling — The  squad  of  "  catch  as  catch 
can  "  men  are  plodding  along,  waiting  for 
the  big  boxing  tournament  to  be  disposed  of, 
then  after  that  comes  their  turn  to  appear 
under  the  lime  light  and  receive  the  plaudits 
of  their  friends. 
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"AUTO-POLO." 

THE   LATEST   ATHLETIC    INNOVATION. 
By  Arthur  Inkersley. 


UTO-POLO  is  the  newest  craze  of 
the  day.  As  its  full  name,  auto- 
mobile polo,  implies,  it  is  polo 
played  with  automobiles  instead 
of  with  "  hay-motors."  Exhibi- 
tions of  the  game  have  been  given  on  the 
ground  of  the  Dedham  Polo  Club  of  Boston, 
and  near  Tarrytown. 

The  teams  line  up  exactly  as  they  would 


Though  several  collisions  occurred  in  the 
game  at  Dedham,  no  one  was  hurt.  One 
man,  stopping  his  machine  suddenly,  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  over  the  front  board  just  as 
another  carriage  was  coming  right  down 
upon  him.  This,  however,  was  brought  to 
a  stop  in  time,  and  the  player's  own  machine 
passed  over  him  without  doing  him  any 
harm. 


do  in  regular  polo.  The  referee  throws  the 
ball  in  over  the  back  of  his  motor-car  and 
dashes  out  of  the  way  at  full  speed.  In  a 
moment  the  players  have  rushed  down  into 
the  middle  of  the  field  and  the  ball  is  in 
play.  The  players  rise  from  their  seats  and 
lean  well  out  in  front  to  strike  the  ball. 
One  of  them  sends  it  spinning  away  on  a 
long  drive,  and  in  an  instant  the  auto-polo- 
ists  wheel  round  and  speed  down  the  field 
after  it.  In  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  an 
expert  polo  plyer  and  a  skillful  automobilist 
(and  he  must  be  both  who  would  play  the 
game  with  any  success)  the  automobile 
offers  many  opportunities  for  clever  jockey- 
ing. 


The  game  is  very  fast,  as  the  motor  cars 
are  capable  of  much  higher  speed  than  any 
polo  pony.  They  can  be  started  more  quickly 
and  attain  a  high  speed  almost  at  once. 
They  can  be  turned  and  stopped  more  sud- 
denly than  the  best  trained  pony,  and  the 
strokes  of  the  mallet  are  more  effective,  be- 
cause the  player  is  nearer  the  ground.  Both 
front  and  back  strokes  can  be  made  with 
equal  facility.  Whereas  a  pony-poloist  can- 
not strike  the  ball  directly  over  the  animal's 
head,  a  stroke  can  be  made  over  the  back 
of  the  automobile  as  easily  as  in  front  of  it. 
As  the  players  dash  down  the  field  in  a  line, 
half  rising  from  the  seats  of  their  machines, 
the  sight  presented  is  a  spirited  one. 
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WESTERN  FIELD. 


A  game  of  pony-polo  consists  of  four  pe- 
riods of  fifteen  minutes  each,  but  usually 
takes  up  two  hours  or  more.  There  is  a 
considerable  loss  of  time  in  changing  ponies, 
and  the  delays  due  to  this  or  to  accidents 
are  noted  by  the  referee  and  added  to  the 
length  of  the  period.  In  auto-polo,  though 
collisions  are  pretty  frequent,  the  machines 
seem  to  suffer  little  injury  beyond  a  few 
scratches  and  dents,  and  they  do  not  become 
tired,  as  the  four-footed  steeds  do. 

The  machines  used  in  the  Tarrytown  games 
were  light  Mobile  runabouts,  but,  if  the  game 
is  regularly  played,  polo  automobiles  will  be 
constructed  expressly.  They  will  be  low 
machines,  with  one  long,  narrow  seat;  the 
wheels  will  be  well  under  the  body  of  the 
carriage  and  protected  by  metal  guards. 
Even  if  a  player  does  get  thrown  out  of  his 
auto,  he  is  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  a  light 
machine  with  rubber  tires  passing  over  his 
body  than  by  the  hoof  of  a  polo  pony. 

A  clever  auto-poloist  can  keep  wonderfully 
close  to  the  ball  and  can  cover  a  long  stretch 
of  the  field  at  great  speed.  He  can  stop  his 
auto,  turn  it  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  go 
backwards  with  equal  facility. 

Then  auto-polo  is  even  more  exciting  to 
the  spectator  than  pony-polo.     It  is  played 


at  greater  speed  and  there  are  no  tedious 
waits.  It  has  other  advantages  over  pony 
polo.  Despite  the  speed  with  which  it  is 
played,  it  is  safer,  and  makes  less  severe  de- 
mands upon  the  energy  of  the  players  than 
pony  polo  does.  It  is  easier  to  sit  on  a  well- 
upholstered  seat  than  to  ride  a  spirited  pony 
and  the  player  has  more  strength  and  energy 
left  to  devote  to  his  strokes. 

One  of  the  most  expert  auto-poloists  is  Mr. 
Joshua  Crane  Jr.,  of  the  Dedham  Polo  Club. 
Though  his  machine  is  a  heavy  French  racer, 
not  well  suited  to  the  game,  he  makes  many 
fine  strokes,  being  able,  when  going  at  high 
speed,  to  hit  the  ball  with  great  accuracy, 
whether  in  front,  to  the  side  or  behind  his 
auto.  The  only  strokes  which  he  cannot 
make  from  his  auto  as  well  as  when  mounted 
on  a  pony  are  the  side  strokes,  the  wide 
guards  over  the  wheels  of  the  machine  mak- 
ing it  awkward  to  reach  the  ball  when  near 
or  under  the  wheel. 

Inasmuch  as  men  who  are  clever  poloists 
and  expert  automobilists  will  never  be  nu- 
merous, auto-polo  can  never  become  a  game 
of  the  people;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
rich  young  men,  on  the  lookout  for  a  novel 
recreation,  involving  considerable  excite- 
ment and  some  danger,  may  take  a  hand  at 
it  now  and  then. 
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